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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue following Volume was sent from India as it now appears, 
and reached England in the course of the year 1817, but was not 
then published, in consequence of circumstances which it is unne- 
cessary to mention. It is thought proper to take notice of the fact, 
chiefly in order to account for the silence of the notes as to any 
works of a later date. | 


EDINBURGH, July 22, 1826. 


TO THE 


HONOURABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, 


BRITISH RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF POONA, 


\ &c. &c. &c. 


My DEAR SIR, | : 

WHILE employed in completing the following Translation, and in arran- 
ging the various prefatory and supplementary observations which accompany 
it, I have often indulged the wish of inscribing them with your name, as be- 
ing the only appropriate return I could make for the perpetual assistance 
received as well from your advice and judgment, as from your valuable ma- 
nuscript collections, which contain more information regarding the Geography, 
Manners, and Political Situation of the Countries that were the seene of the 
two first periods of Baber’s History, than are to be found in all the printed 
and written authorities which exist in any other quarter. 

That the work is still very imperfect, no one can be more sensible than my- 


self. I might explain some of the difficulties which occasioned this imperfec- 


tion, were such apologies ever attended to. Some of them, perhaps, should have 
deterred me from the undertaking, and others a more resolute scholar might 
have overcome. Had the work indeed been finished by the same hand by 
which it was begun, no such apologies would have been required. For the 
task, whether of translating or illustrating any work on Oriental history, Dr . 
John Leyden was eminently qualified, as well as for greater things. The 
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number and variety of the literary undertakings of that extraordinary man, 
many of which he had conducted far towards a conclusion, would have excited 
surprise, had they been executed by a recluse schélar, who had no public 
duties to perform, and whose time was devoted to literature alone. As he was - 
cut off in the full vigour of his mind indeed, but suddenly, and without warn- 
ing, he was preverited from putting the last hand to any of his greater works ; 
yet from the knowledge which you possess of his researches, you will perhaps 
agree with me in thinking, that the full extent of his powers cannot be justly 
estimated from anything that he has published. The facility with which he 
mastered an uncommon number of languages, ancient and modern, European 
and Oriental, the extent and ingenuity of his antiquarian inquiries into the 
Literary History of his own country, and even the beauty of his poetical ge- 
nius, are surpassed by the sagacious and philospphical spirit which he evinced, 
in the latter period of his life, in his different Memoirs regarding the lan- 
guages of the East, and particularly those of Hindustan, Bengal, the Dekhan, 
and Northern India. The acute discrimination, the various and patient re- 
search which he brought to the task, combine to render them, unfinished as 
they unfortunately are, and imperfect as, from the nature of the subject, they 
necessarily must be, one of the most valuable literary gifts that India has yet 
bestowed on the West. These, or the substance of them, will, it is hoped, be 
given to the world under the care of some one who may do justice both to 
them and their author. The turn of mind that directs to the successful pro- 
secution of studies so remote from the beaten tracts of literature, is so rare, 
that even the unfinished essays of an accomplished observer, with all their de- 
fects, are of singular value, and inconceivably lessen the happier labour of 
succeeding inquirers. 

If the share which I have had in completing and correcting for the press 
the following papers, which, however, are of a very different kind, shall enable 
the Public to. benefit by one of the lesser labours of Dr Leyden, of which 
it would otherwise have been deprived—or if it adds, in any degree, to the 
idea justly entertained of his learning, industry, and judgment, I shall be 
satisfied. I could have wished, on his account, that the execution had been 
more perfect. It would have been pleasing to me to have offered a tribute 
worthy of a friend endued with so many rare and valuable talents, warmed 
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by every manly and generous feeling, and rendered doubly dear to me, as the 
only companion of my youthful studies and cares, whom I have met, or can 
ever hope to meet, in this land of exile. 

Though I well know, that no man is so likely as yourself to be alive to 
the defects of the following pages, no European having seen so much of the 
countries described in them, or inguired so successfully into their history, yet 
I present them to you with more confidence than I might otherwise have done, 
as I seem only to pay you a debt which I owe in common with my excellent 
friend. And perhaps you will not judge me too hardly, should it seem that I 
am not uninfluenced by the vanity of letting it be known, that I too may pride 
myself in having shared some portion of your regard. Believe me to be, 


Yours very faithfully, 


W*, ERSKINE. 
Bomsay, 12th Apri 1816. 





PREFACE 





‘Tue Memoirs of the Emperor Baber, of which the following pages contain a transla- 
tion, are well known, by reputation, to such as are conversant with the history of India. 
They were written by that prince in the Jaghatéi or Chaghatéi Tairki, which was his 
native language, and which, even down to the present time, is supposed to be spoken 


‘with more purity in his paternal kingdom of Ferghéna than in any other country. It 


is the dialect of the Tarki tongue which prevails in the extensive tract of country 
that formed the dominions of Jaghatai or Chaghataéi Khan, the son of Chengiz Khan, 
the celebrated conqueror, which extended from the Ulugh-Tagh mountains on the 
north to the Hindu-Kush mountains on the south, and from the Caspian sea on the 
west to the deserts of Cobi, beyond Terfan, Kashghar, and Yarkend, on the east. It 
was, however, chiefly the language of the deserts and plains, as the cities, especially 
along the Jaxartes, and to the south of that river, continued to be, in general, inha- 
bited by persons speaking the Persian tongue, while the inhabitants of most of the 
hills to the south retained their original languages. 

The Jaghatai Tirki was a dialect of the language of that extensive division of the 
Tartaric nations, which, in order to distinguish them from the Monguls, or Moghuls, 
have recently, though perhaps erroneously, been more peculiarly denominated Tartars 
or Tatars. The language really spoken by that great race is the Tirki; and the lan- 
guage of Kashghar, of the Crimea, of Samarkand and Bokhara, of Constantinople, 
and the greater part of Turkey, of the principal wandering tribes of Persia, and, in- 
deed, of one half of the population of that country, of the Turkomans of Asia Minor, 
as well as of those east of the Euxine, of the Usbeks, the Kirghis, the Kaiz&iks, the 
Bashkirs, and numerous other tribes of Tartary, is radically the same as that of the 
Jaghatai Tirks. The most mixed, and, if we may use the expression, the most cor- 
rupted of all the dialects of the Tirki, is that of the Constantinopolitan Turks,* which, 
however, for some centuries, has been the most cultivated and polished. The others 
all still very closely approximate, and the different tribes speaking them can easily 
understand and converse with each other. 

The Tarki language had been much cultivated before the age of Baber, and at that 


* In order to discriminate the Constantinopolitan or Osmanli Turks from the Jaghatai and other ori- 
ginal Tarks, I shall in the following pages denominate the former Turks, and their language Turkish ; 
the latter Turks and their language Tiirki, pronounced Toorks and Toorki. 

a 
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period had every title to be ranked among the most perfect and refined in the East. 
The sovereigns of the different Turkoman and Tfirki dynasties to the south of the 
Caucasian range, the Caspian sea, and the river Sirr, (the ancient Jaxartes,) though 
many of them had been distinguished encouragers of Arabic literature in the kingdoms 
which they had conquered, and though several of the earliest and most eminent of the 
Persian writers flourished in their courts, had still continued to speak their native 
tongue in their families and with the men of their tribe. When Sir William Jones de- 
cided* that the Memoirs ascribed to Taimur could not be “ written by Taimur him- 
‘‘ self, at least as Caesar wrote his Commentaries, for one very plain reason, that no 
‘¢ Tartarian king of his age could write at all,” he probably judged very correctly as to 
Taimur, who seems to have been unlettered, though, as to the other princes of Tarta- 
rian descent, his contemporaries, he perhaps did not sufficiently consider that two cen- 
turies had elapsed since the conquest of Chengiz Khan, and two more since the reign 
of Mahmid of Ghazni, during all which time the territories to the east of the Caspian, 
as well asa great part of Persia, had been subject to Tirki dynasties, and the country tra- 
versed by tribes of Tarki race and speech; and that this period was far from being one 
of the darkest in the literary history of Persia. The want of a suitable alphabet, which 
he gives as a reason for doubting whether the language was a written one before the 
days of Chengiz Khan,+ was soon remedied. The Arabic character is now used, as it 
was at least as early as the thirteenth century,{ the age of Haitho. The fact only 
proves that the Tfirki language was, as Sir William Jones justly concluded, very little 
cultivated before the Tirki tribes entered those provinces which had formed part of 
the immense empire of the Arabian Khalifs, in which the Arabian literature still pre- 
vailed, and the Arabian character was still used. . 

I may be permitted to add, that there seems to have been some mistake or con- 
fusion in the account given to Sir William Jones of the 7&zéh, or Institutes of 
Taimur. ‘It is true,” says he, “ that a very ingenious but indigent native, whom 
‘¢ Davy supported, has given me a written memorial on the subject, in which he 
‘* mentions Taimur as the author of two works in Turkish; but the credit of his’ 
‘¢‘ information is overset by a strange apocryphal story of a King of Yemen, who in- 
*‘ vaded, he says, the Emir’s dominions, and in whose library the manuscript was 
‘‘ afterwards found, and translated by order of Alishir, first minister of Taimur’s 
‘‘ grandson.” || He tells us in the same discourse,{ that he had “ long searched 
‘in vain for the original works ascribed to Taimur and Baber.” It is much to be 
regretted that his search was unsuccessful, as, from his varied knowledge of East- 
ern languages, he would have given us more ample and correct views than we yet 
possess of the Tirki class of languages, with the Constantinopolitan dialect of which 
he was well acquainted. The preface to the only copy of the complete Memoirs of Tai- 


* Discourse on the Tartars. Works, vol. I. p. 69, 4to ed. + Ibid. p. 68. 

{ Haitho observes that the Jogour, literas habent proprias, (Hist. Orientalis, c. 2, ed 1671.) Thein- 
habitants of Turquestan, he says, vocantur Turchae, literas non habent proprias, sed utuntur Arabicis in 
civitatibus, sive castris. Ib.c.3. See also Hist. Orient. c. 3, ap. Bergeron, p. 7. 

|| Jones’s Works, vol. I. p. 69. § Ib. p. 60. 
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mur which I have met with in Persiang and which is at present in my possession, * gives 
an account of the work, and of the translation from the original Tfrki into the Persian 
tongue; but does not describe the original as having been found in the library of a 
King of Yemen, but, of Jaaffer, the Turkish Pasha of Yemen. Now, Sir Henry Mid- 
dleton, in the year 1610, met with a Jaffer Basha, a Turk, in the government of 
Senna,+ or Yemen. It is curious, too, that we are told by the author of the Tarikh 
Ditkushd, that a copy of the Memoirs, kept in Taimur’s family with great care and reve- 
rence, fell into the hands of the Sultan of Constantinople, who suffered copies of it to 
be made. Some confused recollection of these facts seems to have been working in 
the mind of Sir William Jones’s informant, and to have produced the mistatements 
of his memorial. The mistake of a copyist writing Padshah (king) for Pasha, might 
have produced part of the error. 

The Tizik, or Memoirs themselves, contain the history of Tamerlane, in the form 
of annals, and conclude with the Institutes, which have been translated by Major 
Davy and Dr Joseph White. The Persian translation, in the manuscript to which I 
have alluded, differs considerably in style from the one published by the learned 
professor, which is an additional proof that there was a Tirki original of some kind, 
from which both translations were made; a fact confirmed by the number of Tirki 
words which are scattered over both translations; in which respect the Persian trans- 
lation of Baber’s Memoirs strongly resembles them. Whether these Memoirs of Tai- 
mur are the annals written by Tamerlane, or under his inspection in the manner de- 
scribed by Sherif-ed-din Ali Yezdi in his preface,t I have not examined the manuscript 
with sufficient care to venture to affirm or deny. They contain, in the earlier part of 
Taimur’s life, several little anecdotes, which have much the air of autobiography; 
while throughout there are many passages in a more rhetorical style than we should ex- 
pect from that rough and vigorous conqueror ; but that they are a work translated from 
the Tirki, the same that has long passed in the East as being the production of Tamer- 
lane, which Dr White, in his preface, regrets could no longer be found, and for which 
Sir William Jones sought in vain, there seems no reason to doubt. I confess that the 
hypothesis of the Nawab Mozaffer Jeng appears to me the most probable, that they 
_ were written, not by the Emperor, but by Hindu Shah, Taimur’s favourite, under the 


* It belongs to my respectable friend, Muhammed Ali Khan, Shusteri. 

+ Astley’s Collection of Voyages, vol. I, p. 362. 

t That author tells us that Taimur had always with him Tartar and Persian secretaries, whose busi- 
ness it was to describe all his remarkable words and actions, and whatever related to religion or the state ; 
and as many officers and great lords of the Court had got accounts made of particular events of which 
they were eye-witnesses, or of which they had had the principal direction, he made all these be collected, 
“et eut la patience de les arranger lui-méme, apres quoi il les fit verifier en sa presence de la maniere sui- 
vante. Un lecteur lisoit un de ces memoires : et lorsqu’il en etoit sur quelque fait important, ou quelque 
action remarquable, il s’arrétoit, les temoins oculaires faisoient leur rapport, et verificient les circon- 
stances du fait, les rapportant telles qu ils les avoient vues ; alors l’Empereur examinoit lui-méme la verité 
du fait, et ayant bien confronté ce que les temoins rapportoient avec le contenu des memoires, il dictoit 
aux secretaires la maniere dont ils devoient l’inserer dans le corps de l’ouvrage, et se le faisoit relire en- 
suite, pour voir s'il étoit tel qu’on ne pat y rien trouver, ni a ajouter, ni a diminuer.”-—Hist. de Timur 
Bec, traduite par M. Petis de la Croix, preface de ]’Auteur. 
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direction of Taimur® himself. If the European.public are not already satiated with 
works on Oriental history, they might easily be translated. 

The period between the death of Tamerlane and that of Baber formed the golden 
age of Tirki literature. From every page of the following Memoirs it will be seen 
that the spirit and enthusiasm with which Persian poetry and learning were then cul- 
tivated had extended itself to the Tfirki. I do not find that any works on law, theo- 
logy, or metaphysics, were written in that tongue. Bat the number of poems of va- 
rious measures, and on various subjects, the number of treatises on prosody and the 
art of poetry, on rhetoric, on music, and on other popular subjects, is very consider- 
able. The palm of excellence in Tfirki verse has long been unanimously assigned to 
Ali Shir Beg Nawai, the most eminent nobleman in the court of Sultan Hussain 
Mirza Baikra, of Khorasan, and the most illustrious and enlightened patron of litera- 
ture and the fine arts that perhaps ever flourished in the East. Many of the principal 
literary works of that age are dedicated to him. He is often praised by Baber in the 
following Memoirs, and his+ own productions in the Tirki language were long much 
read and admired in Maweralnaher and Khorasfn, and are not yet forgotten. Many 
Tarki princes were themselves poets; and although the incursions of barbarians, and 
the confusion and unsettled state of their country for the last three centuries, have 
broken the continuity of the literary exertions of the Tfirki nations, they still cling 
with uncommon affection to their native tongue, which they prefer extremely to the 
Persian for its powers of natural and picturesque expression ; and they peruse the 
productions of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with a delight that reminds us 
of the affection of the Welsh, or of the Highlanders of Scotland, for their native 
strains. Unfortunately, however, as the Mallas, or echoolmasters, in the cities of the 
countries north of the Oxus, regard the Arabic as the language of science, and the 
Persian as the language of taste, and measure their own proficiency, as scholars and 
men of letters, chiefly by the extent of their acquaintance with the language and li- 
terature of Arabia and Persia, the earlier works written in the Tirki language run 
some risk of being lost, unless speedily collected. From these causes, and from the 
air of literary superiority which a knowledge of Persian confers, few works are now 
written in Tirki, even in Tirki countries. In the great cities of Samarkand and 
Bokhara, though chiefly inhabited by men of Tiirki extraction, Persian is the language 
of business. Though the present royal family of Persia are Turks, and though the 


® Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. I, p. 69. Major Davy was quite wrong in confounding the Tirki 
and Moghul tongues, (see Davy’s letter, p. xxviii of White's Institutes of Timour.) A Jaghatai Turk 
will not suffer his language to be called the Moghul. The Major's error partly originated in the loose- 
nessa with which Tartare, Persians, and all emigrants or travellers from the north or northwest, are, in 
India, called by the natives Afeghud. Sir William Jones, in his Discourse on the Tartars, did not quite 
escape the same error ; but that great scholar did not possess the means which the investigations of Pal- 
lea, Klaproth, and others, have since farnished for correcting our notions. No one marks the distinction 
more clearly than Baber himself, in the first part of his Memoirs. 

+ I understand that a life of this eminent man, and remarks on his writings, with translations from 
the Turki, are about to be published by Al. Quatremere, from whose learning much may be expected 
on thie novel and curious subject. 
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Tiarki is the ordinary language spoken in their families, and even at their* court, as 
well as by one-half of the population of Persia, particularly by the tribes around the 
capital, who compose the strength of the army, the Persian is the usual and almost only 
channel of written communication ; nor am I aware that any work of note has, of late 
years, been written in the Tirki tongue. 

The Jaghat&i Tarki, as contained in the Memoirs of Baber, is evidently not the same 
language which was brought from the wilds of Tartary by the Turkomans in the ninth 
century, or by the Tirki tribes who accompanied Chengiz Khan in the thirteenth. It 
has received a very strong infusion of Arabic and Persian words, not merely in the 
terms of science and art, but in its ordinary tissue and familiar phrases. These words 
are all connected by the regular grammar of the Tirki; but so extensive is the adop-. 
. tion of foreign terms, that perhaps two words in nine in the Jaghatai dialect may be 
originally derived from a Persian or Arabic root. The language itself is, however, re- | 
markable for clearness, simplicity, and force; the style far less adorned than that of 
the modern Persian, and as free from metaphor and hyperbole as that of a good English 
or French historian ; and on the whole the Tirki bears much more resemblance to the 
good sense of Europe than to the rhetorical parade of Asia. The style of all Tarki pro- 
duetions that I have ever happened to meet with, is remarkable for its downright and 
picturesque naiveté of expression. 

It is not difficult to discover how these Persian words flowed into the Turki language. 
The cities of Samarkand, Bokhara, Ahsi, Andejan, and Tashkend, as well as the other 
towns to the north of the Oxus and Jaxartes, were chiefly inhabited by Persians, the 
Tarks long retaining their aversion to the life of a town, and refusing to submit to the 
drudgery of agriculture for the sake of supporting themselves on the top of a weed, as 
they call wheat in derision. The cities and market towns in Maweralnaher were there- 
fore chiefly peopled, and the grounds were cultivated solely by the old inhabitants, the 
Sarts or Tajike, who had used, and continued to retain the Persian tongue. The courts 
of the Kings and Princes were usually held in the great cities, which necessarily be- 
came the resort of the chieftains and head men of the tribes that still kept the open 
country. The Tirks, some time heer their deserts, had exchanged their former 
superstition for the religion of M ed. All religious, moral, and literary instruction 
proceeded from their priests and Milas, men trained to Arabic literature, and whose na- 
tive language was the Persian. It became necessary for every Tiirk to know something 
of Persian, to enable him either to conduct his purchases or sales in the public markets, 
or to comprehend the religion to which he belonged; and the course of five hundred 
years, from the days of the Samanian dynasty to the birth of Baber, gave ample space 
for that corruption or improvement of the language, which a daily and regular inter- 
course with a more refined people in the common business of life must necessarily pro- 
duce. : 


* The same was the case even under the Sufvi dynasty, as we learn from Kempfer. See Amenitat. 
Exotic. It may appear singular, that while all the neighbouring courts used the Persian as the language 
of polite intercourse and diplomacy, the Tirki was the court language in Persia itself ; but it arose from 
its being the mother tongue of the sovereign, who belonged to a Tirki tribe. 


A. D. 1519. 
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Baber does not inform us, nor do we learn from any other quarter, at what period 
of his life he began to compose his Memoirs. Some considerations might lead us to 
suppose that he wrote them after his last invasion of India. That they must have been 
corrected after that period is certain, since in the first part of them he frequently 
refers to that event, and mentions some of his Begs as holding appointments in Hin- 
dustan. Perhaps, too, the idea of writing his Memoirs was more likely to have occur- 
red to him after his success in India, than at any previous time, as he had then over- 
come all his difficulties, was raised to eminence and distinction, and_had become not 
only an object of wonder and attention to others, but perhaps stood higher in his own 
estimation. His Memoirs may be divided into three parts, the first extending from his 
accession to the throne of Ferghana, to the time when he was finally driven by Shgi- 
bani Khan from his paternal kingdom, a period of about twelve years; the second 
reaching from his expulsion from Ferghana to his last invasion of Hindustan, a period of 
about twenty-two years ; and the third containing his transactions in Hindustan, a period 
of little more than five. The whole of the first part, and the three first years of the 
second, are evidently written chiefly from recollection; and the style and manner in 
which they are composed, appear to me far to excel that of the rest of the work; not 
only from the clearer connexion given to the various parts of the story, and the space 
given to incidents in proportion to their importance, but from the superior unity and 
rapidity of the narrative. This is, perhaps, in other respects also, the most agreeable 
portion of the Memoirs. During a great part of the period to which they relate, he 
was unfortunate, and often a wanderer ; but always lively, active, and bold; and the 
reader follows him in his various adventures with that delight which inevitably springs 
from the minute and animated recital of the hazardous exploits of a youthful warrior. 
The narrative, when renewed in the year 925 of the Hejira, after an interval of twelve 
years, partakes too much of the tedium of a journal, in which important and unimpor- 
tant events find an equal space, and seems to be in a great measure the copy of one 
kept at the time. The same remark applies perhaps even more strongly to the greater 
part of the concluding portion of the work. In the earlier portions of the Memoirs 
we have a continuous narrative of details, such as a lively memory might furnish at 
the distance of many years. In the latter parts, trifling incidents are often recorded, 
which, if not committed to writing at the time, would soon have met the oblivion they 
merited. We are informed of minute particulars which can interest even the writer 
only by recalling particular events or peculiar trains of association—how often he eat 
@ maujiin, or electuary—how often he got drunk, and what nameless men were his boon 
companions. These incidents, however curious as illustrative of manners or charac- 
ter, are repeated even to satiety. Yet these parts also contain the valuable accounts of 
Kabul and of Hindustan; he gives an occasional view of his aims arid motives, of the ma- 
nagement of some of his expeditions, and particularly of his conduct during the alarm- 
ing mutiny of his troops ; while the concluding portion of his Memoirs, where the form 
of a journal is resumed, appears to be hardly more than materials for his private use, 
intended to assist him in recalling to his memory such incidents as might have enabled 
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him to furnish a connected view of the transactions of that period. Still, however, all 
the three parts of his Memoirs, though the two last are evidently unfinished, present 
a very chrious and valuable picture of the life and manners of a Tartar Prince, and 
convey an excellent idea of Baber’s policy, and of his wars in Maweralnaher, Afgha- 
_nishtan, and India, as well as of his manners, genius, and habits of thinking ; and per- 
haps no work ever composed introduces us so completely to the court and council, the 
public and private life of an Eastern Sultan. 

A question may arise whether we have the Memoirs of Baber at the present day as 
perfect as he wrote them ; and in spite of the various hiatus which they exhibit, one of 
which extends to a period of twelve years, I am inclined to believe that they never were 
much more perfect than we now possess them. This opinion I entertain first from the 
fact that all the copies and translations which I have seen or heard of, are deficient in 
the same important passages ; and next, from the remarkable fact, that the narratives of 
the different authors who treat of Baber’s reign, are more or less particular, exactly 
where the Memoirs, as we now possess them, are more or less minute. In many in- 
stances there are chasms in his history which no succeeding writer has supplied. This 
would not have been the case had he written and published the whole events of his 
reign in a continuous narrative. It is remarkable too, that, in commencing his fifth 
invasion of India, he makes a sort of recapitulation, which would have been unneces- 
sary, had the events alluded to been explained immediately before, as they must have 
been, had he written an unbroken history of his reign. 

Baber himself seems to have been satisfied with his labours, for, towards the close 
of his life, we find him sending a copy of his work from Hindustan to a friend in Ka- 
bul. The Memoirs continued to be held in the greatest veneration at the Courts of 
Delhi and Agra after his death. From some marginal notes which appear on both 
copies of the translation, as well as on the Turki original, it appears that the Emperor 
Huméaifn, even after he had ascended the throne, and not long before his death, had 
transcribed the Memoirs with his own hand. In the reign of Akber, they were trans- 
lated from the original Tfarki into Persian by the celebrated Mirza Abdal-Rahim, 
the son of the Biram Khan, who acted so conspicuous a part in the reigns of the Em- 
perors Huméifin and Akber.* 


‘ 

* As his translation is so often referred to in the following pages, and may be regarded as in some de- 
gree a second original, a few anecdotes of the life of the author may not be here misplaced :—When Hu- 
maiin, after his long misfortunes, was restored to the throne of Delhi, in order to attach to his interests 
the chief men of the various principalities of Hindustan, he encouraged intermarriages between their 
families and those of his chief Tartar officers. He himself married one daughter ef Ismael Khan, the 
nephew of Hassan Khan of Mewat, so often spoken of in the third part of these Memoirs, and gave ano- 
ther daughter to Biram Khan, his minister and favourite. Of this last marriage, Mirza Abdal-Rahim 
was born at Lahore on the 17th of December, 1556, in the first year of Akber’st reign. His father, who 
was thus connected with the imperial family, and who was unfortunately too powerful for a subject, 
after having been goaded into rebellion, was killed in Guzerat when on his way to perform the pilgrim. 
age of Mekka. Abdal-Rahim, his son, then only four years of age, was conveyed in safety to Ahmeda- 


+ 14 Sefer, A. H. 964. See the Maaser al Omra, vol. I. folio. Art. Abdal-Rahim, MS.—This work, which is 
well known in India, is a curious and very correct Biographical Dictionary of all the eminent statesmen and watriors 
who have flourished in that country since the tine of Baber. It is in two large folio volumes. 
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The translation which he executed of the Memoirs of Baber is extremely close and 
accurate, and has been much praised for its elegance. But, though simple and concise, 
a close adherence to the idioms and forms of expression of the Tarki original, joined 


bad by his faithful attendants, who sustained repeated attacks of the assailants up to the very gates of 
that city. He was carried from thence to Lahore and Agra. When he came of age, Akber bestowed on 
him the title of Mirza Khan, and married him to Mahbanu, the sister of Khan Azim Goge, an officer 
of high distinction. At the age of twenty-one, he got the government of Gurerat, and in his twenty- 
fifth year was promoted to the office of Mir Arz, (or Master of Requests.) When twenty-eight years of 
age, he was made Atalik, or Governor of Sultan Selim, the Emperor’s eldest son, who afterwards mounted 
the throne under the name of Jehangir ; and in the same year was sent into Guzerat against Mozeffer 
Shah, the King of that country, who, after being compelled to take refuge among the Katti with the Jam 
at Janager,®* had collected an army of forty thousand men, defeated the imperial generals, and seized 
Ahmedabad. The Mirza’s army consisted of only ten thousand, and he had received instructions not to 
hazard the safety of the province by engaging in battle. But he did not decline an engagement, and the 
armies having come close upon each other, Doulet Khan Lodi, a very gallant officer, told him, that now 
was the moment either to make himself Khan-Khanén,t or to fall in battle. Abdal-Rahim attacked the 
enemy at Sirkej, four or five miles from Ahmedabad. The conflict was bloody, and maintained with 
various success. At one period the battle seemed to be lost, and Abdal-Rahim found himself obliged 
with three hundred men to face a firm body of six or seven thousand. Some of his friends seized the 
reins of his horse to carry him from the field ; but he refased to retreat, and stood his ground with such 
bravery and conduct, that he changed the fortune of the day. Mozeffer in the end was defeated, and 
fled to Cambay,t whence, after plundering the merchants of the place, he sought refuge among the 
mountains of Nadout. Mozeffer soon after again ventured into the field, but, being once more defeated, 
fled to the Rajpipli hills, on the south of the Nerbudda. Where disobedience is eminently successful, the 
disobedience is generally forgotten, and the success only remembered. Abdal-Rahim, according to the 
prediction of Doulet Khan, was promoted to the rank of an Emir of five thousand horse, with the high 
title of Khan-Khanan. It is said, that on the day of battle, after he had distributed all his jewels and 
property among his trpops, a soldier having come to him and complained that he had had no share in 
the division, the Mirza, to satisfy him, took out and gave to him his enamelled inkstand, richly adorned 
with jewels, being the only article which he had retained. In the thirty-fourth year of his own age, and 
of the reign of Akber, he translated the Memoirs of Baber, which he presented to the Emperor, by whom 
he was highly complimented. We are told by Abulfazel, that they were translated at the desire of Ak- 
ber when he was on a progress to Kashmir.and Kabul. The same year he was raised to the distinguish- 
ed rank of Vakil-e-Sultanet, or Lord Lieutenant of the Empire, a title very rarely conferred. It would 
be tedious to follow him to the governments of Jonpidr, Multan, and Sind, which he successively held. 
He completely defeated the Hakim (or chief) of Sind, obliged him to cede Sehwan and some other dis- 
tricts, and married his son Mirza Irej to the Hakim’s daughter. A revolt having ensued, Abdal-Rahim 
obliged the Hakim and all his family to repair to Agra. The long wars that followed in the Dekhan, pare 
ticularly that against Ahmednagger, gave him great opportunities to signalize his military talents. During 
the whole reign of Akber he was employed in the most important commands, and the relation in which 
he stood to the imperial family was drawn closer by the marriage of his daughter Jana Begum to Danial 
the Emperor’s son. His influence continued under the Emperor Jehanger his former pupil, and he was 
selected for the chief direction of affairs wherever great talents were required, in the wide range of coun- 
try from the Dekhan§ to Kandahar, to which last place he was sent with Sultan Khurram, afterwards 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, to repel the invasion of Shah Abbas the Persian King. The history of his life 
would be a history of the public affairs of the empire of Delhi during half a century. He died at Delhi 
in the year 1626 or 1697, at the age of seventy-two, with the highest reputation for talents, valour, ge- 
nerosity, and learning. || 


* In the western part of the Peninsula of Guzerat. 

+ Khan of Khans, the title of one of the chief officers of the empire of Delhi. + Kambiit. 

§ It was during one of his battles in the Dekhan when his troops were broken, that some of his officers came to ask 
what was to be their rallying place in case of defeat, and where they were to look for him. His answer was, under 
the slain! He gained a bloody victory. Maasir-ul-Omra MS. as above. 

|! These details are chiefly taken from the Maaser-al-Omra, and from Ferishta. 
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to a want of distinctness in the use of the relatives, often renders the meaning extremely 
obecure, and makes it difficult to discover the connexion of the different members of 
the sentence. The style is frequently not Persian, and a native of Persia would find 
it difficult to assign any sense to some of the expressions. Many of the Tarki words 
are not translated, sometimes because they had no corresponding term in Persian, and 


' sometimes perhaps from negligence, or, it may be, because they were then familiar to 


the Tarki nobility of the court of Agra. But the whole is uncommonly valuable, and | 
probably there are few persons now living even in Maweralnaher, who could give an 
accurate translation of the original Tirki of Baber’s Memoirs without the aid of Mirza 
Abdal-Rahim’s Persian translation. To account for this fact, it must be recollected 
that the study of the language of past ages is peculiar to that antiquarian refinement 
which exists only in highly improved times, and may be regarded as one of the last 
luxuries of literary curiosity. The learned Langlés, in the article Babour of the Bio- 
graphie Universelle Ancienne et Moderne, affirms that the Commentaries were trans- 
lated into Persian by Abdal-Rahim after being enlarged by Jehangir. I know not on 
what authority he hazarded this assertion, which is certainly erroneous. The Prince 
Selim, who was afterwards Emperor under the name of Jehangir, was indeed twenty 
years of age when the translation was published; and, at a former period, Abdal-Ra- 
him, who was his Atalik or Governor, may have prescribed to him a perusal of the 
Memoirs in the original as an exercise in the language of his forefathers; but the co- 
incidence of all the copies, the margimal notes of Humaiin, and the nature of the work - 
itself, may satisfy us that the other assertion is unfounded, and we certainly possess 
the Memoirs of Baber, whatever their value may be, in the state in which they were 
originally written by their imperial author. 

The English translation now presented to the public was begun by the late Dr John 
Leyden, a man whose inquisitive mind left no department of literature unexplored. 
He found, I am uncertain whether in the Library of the College of Fort William, or 
in the collection of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, a copy of the original 


‘Tarki. Being delighted with the novelty and merit of the work, he began translating 


it with all his characteristic ardour. He soon, however, found difficulties which his in- 
structor, a Persian Tirk of Ganj, could not solve. I had fortunately some time before 
procured at Bombay a copy of Mirza Abdal-Rahim’s translation, which is found in 
several of the public libraries of Europe, but of which Dr Leyden had been unable to 
meet with any copy in Bengal. At his desire, I had begun sending him the sheets of 
a transcript which I caused to be made, when he was called to accompany the late Earl 
of Minto in the expedition against Java. This interrupted his labours, and his prema- 
ture death followed soon after in August 1811. 

Feeling a warm interest in the preservation of his manuscripts, and desirous that 
nothing which could add to his reputation should be lost, I wrote to our common 
friend, Dr James Hare, junior, of Calcutta, in whose possession his papers then were, 
offering my assistance in completing the translation of Baber, which I knew was im- 
perfect. Perhaps I engaged too rashly in - undertaking. At that time I happened 
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to have in my service the Persian who had assisted Dr Leyden in his translation, and 
who had become pretty well versed in the language of the Memoirs. But before my 
letter reached Calcutta, Dr Leyden’s papers and manuscripts had been sent home to 
Mr Richard Heber, his principal literary executor, and I relinquished all idea of seeing 
the work completed, at least in India. Some years before, I had translated a small 
portion of the Memoirs from the Persian, and was now strongly urged by General Sir 
John Malcolm and the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, who were struck with 
their merit as a literary curiosity, to complete an English translation of the whole from 
the Persian alone. As both of these gentlemen had been on missions into the countries 
described by Baber, and were peculiarly versed in the manners and history of the 
Tirki dynasties, more competent judges could not be found, and their advice had its 
natural weight with me. I accordingly undertook the task, which I had brought toa 
close, when, in the end of the year 1813, I was surprised by receiving from London a 
copy of Dr Leyden’s translatiop, which, in consequence of my letter to Dr Hare, had 
been procured and forwarded by the kindness of that gentleman, who was then in Eng- 
land. 

This acquisition reduced me to rather an awkward dilemma. The two translations 
differed in many important particulars ; but as Dr Leyden had the advantage of trans- 
lating from the original, I resolved to adopt his translation as far as it went, changing 
only such expressions in it as seemed to be inconsistent with the context, or with other 
parts of the Memoirs; or such as seemed evidently to originate in the oversights ‘that 
are unavoidable in an unfinished work. This labour I had completed with some diffi- 
culty, when Mr Elphinstone sent me the copy of the Memoirs of Baber in the original 
Tarki, which he had procured when he went to Peshiwer on his Embassy to Kabul. 
This copy, which he had supposed to have been sent home with Dr Leyden’ 8 manu- 
ecripts from Calcutta, he was now fortunate enough to recover. 

The discovery of this valuable manuscript reduced me, though heartily sick of the 
task, to the necessity of commencing my work once more. Being now possessed of the 
original, it was necessary to compare the whole translation with it. It appeared to me 
that, in many instances, Dr Leyden’s translation was less accurate than the Persian, a 
fact not to be wondered at, as he had only recently begun the study of the Jaghatai 
Tiarki, and no part of the translation had received his last corrections, or perhaps been 
twice gone over. I therefore examined the whole with minute attention, comparing it 
with the Tirki and Persian texts, and made such alterations as I was persuaded my 
friend would not have disapproved of, had he assisted in the labour. The rest of the 
Memoirs I then completed by the aid of the Tirki original, of my own copy of the 
Persian translation, and of another copy, which Mr Elphinstone, with that readiness 
with which he invariably lends his aid to whatever has the semblance of forwarding 
useful knowledge, procured for me from Delhi, through Mr Metcalfe, the British Re- 
sident at that Court. From this last copy, though much less accurate than the other, 
I was enabled to correct many errors, and to supply several chasms in the Persian 
translation which I previously possessed. The Tuarki original, which is very correct, 
is unfortunately incomplete. The continued narrative closes before the great battle in 
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which Sultan Ibrahim of Delhi was slain, and there is only one short fragment of a 
later period. Mr Metcalfe’s copy of the Persian translation, though the most incorrect, 
is the most perfect of the three. It contains the whole Memoirs, with such errors and 
omissions alone as arose from the negligence of the copyist. My own copy has lost 
three leaves in different parte of the work, and is deficient in the journal of several 


months at the end. This last period is filled up on the eee of Mr Metcalfe’s ma- 


nuscript alone. 

I ought to observe, that my own knowledge of the J aghhthi Tiarki would not have 
enabled me to complete the translation from the original, and that I relied principally 
on the Persian. The Persian Tirk, on whose assistance I had at first relied, had un- 
fortunately left Bombay before I received Mr Elphinstone’s Tarki copy. With the 
assistance of some natives of Uzbek Tartary, who happened to be in Bombay, but 
chiefly aided by the patience and skill of my worthy friend Mulla Firfiz, so well known 
to all who have made the antiquities of ancient Persia their study, I went over the 
Tarki text, and compared it with the translation. I hope that few errors have escaped. 
But this long account of the origin and progress of the translation, which at first sight 
may seem needless, was rendered necessary in order to account for any want of uni- 
formity that may probably be discovered in its various parts, and for any errors that 
may have crept in, in the course of the-different transmutations it has undergone. The 


’ Memoirs of Baber would undoubtedly have appeared to more advantage if clothed in 


the simple picturesque style, and illustrated by the varied erudition of Dr Leyden, 
whose success in the study of languages has rarely been equalled, and whose industry 
was indefatigable. My aim in the following work has been limited to exhibiting that 
part of the translation which he executed, as much as possible i in the state in which he - 
would have wished it to appear, had he been spared to revise it; and to completing what 
he left unfinished. Dr Leyden’s translation is withont notes, except o¢casionally ver- 
bal explanations ; nor am I aware that be made any historical or geographical collec- 
tions for completing or illustrating the Memoirs. The translation is close and literal 


- to a degree which many will think faulty, and which few works written in an Eastern 


language would admit of; but such closeness is not without its use, as the style of a 
people generally exhibits in some degree the dress of their mind, and often leads to 
more just conclusions regarding their habits of thinking, than can easily be attained in 
any other way. 

Of the Historical Introduction, and of the Supplements which fill up the various 
blanks in the Memoirs, little need be said. They were compiled from such books and 
manuscripts as were within my reach. For the copies of Khafi Khan, and of the Maa- 
ser-ul-Omra, the former of which was of great use to me throughout, I was indebted 
to the kindness of Henry Russell, Esq. the British Resident at the Court of the Nizam, 
to whom I owe many similar obligations ; the copy of the Alim-Arai-Abassi, which I 
have followed in the account of Baber’s latest transactions in Maweralnaher, was fur- 
nished me by my friend Claudius James Rich, Esq. the British Resident at Bagdad. 


_ The curious’ anonymous history, which contains the singular anecdote regarding the 


succession of Humaitin, I owe to Captain William Miles of the Bombay Establishment. 
3 
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Nor must I forget to acknowledge the use of a corrected copy of Dow’s translation of 
Ferishta’s Life of Baber, part of a revisal of the whole of Dow’s translation of the His- 
tory of Hindostan, by Captain John Briggs of the Madras Establishment, assistant to 
the Resident at Poona. The important and gross mistakes in names, in geography, 
and in the sense of the author, with which Dow’s translation abounds, makes it to be 
wished that Captain Briggs would communicate to the public the result of his studies, 
either by presenting a more accurate translation of that excellent author, or by giving 
an original work on these periods of the history of India, which he has studied with so 
much industry and success.* 

For the materials from which the Geographical Sketch of the Countries North of 
the Hindii-kish range are compiled, I am indebted almost solely to the Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone. The description of these countries contained in geographi- 
cal works and in books of travels, is very defective, and often erroneous. When Mr 
Elphinstone went on his Embassy to Kabul, he exerted himself to procure, from mer- 
chants and travellers, such accounts as were to be had, of all the range of country as 
far as the borders of Russia. These he committed to writing, and even after his return 
to Hindustan and the Dekhan, he continued to add to his geographical treasures by 
conversing with such intelligent natives of these northern counties as happened to visit 
India, and securing the information which they afforded. Many of them he induced 
to write accounts of their own districts, or itineraries of their travels, in the Persian 
tongue.+ The unreserved use of the whole of these collections, with his own remarks 
and corrections, Mr Elphinstone threw open to me, with that perfect frankness which 
belongs only to superior minds. Nor have I to acknowledge to him my obligations 
only in this part of the work. I received similar assistance from his accurate researches 
into the geography of Afghanistan and the Penjab, and many of Baber’s marches, par- 
ticularly that of Chutiali and Ab-istadeh, with the whole course of his progress to 
Khorasfn and return from that country, would have been unintelligible to me without 
the assistance which his descriptions and maps afforded; and I may add that I have 
rarely had occasion to consult him regarding the manners of the age, or difficulties of 
the language, without feeling the benefit of the same extensive and accurate know- 
ledge. ; . 

Besides my obligations for the use of his own papers, my thanks are farther due to 
him for the communication of some valuable manuscripts of the late Lieutenant Ma- 
cartney and of Captain Irvine of the Bengal Establishment, regarding the provinces to 

the north and west of Hindustan, from which I have freely drawn ; and for procuring 
from Mr Moorcroft the use of a very curious journal in the Persian language, kept by 
Syed Izzet-Ulla, who had been sent by that gentleman on a route hitherto little fre- 
quented by travellers. The Syed went from the Sind to Kashmir, thence across the 


* Captain Briggs has not only revised the Histories of Hindostan and the Dekhan, which have been 
translated by Colonel Dow and Major Scott, but has completed a translation of all Ferishta’s Histories of 
the separate Kingdoms of India. The publication of the whole would be of the greatest use to the his- 
tory of our extensive Eastern dominions. 

+t It is almost unnecessary to remark that this was written before the publication of Mr Elphinstone’s 
“¢ Embasey to Kabul.” 
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hills to Ly or Ladak, from thence to Yaérkend and Kashghar, whence he returned by 
Ush, Khojend, Uratippa, Samarkand, Bokhara, and the Afghin country. This route 
traverses a very great proportion of the little-frequented districts so often spoken of by 
Baber, and lies through the heart of that Prince’s paternal kingdom. The instructions 
of Mr Moorcroft appear to have been so judicious, that the Journal of Syed Izzet-Ulla, 
besides giving an accurate itinerary of the country through which he passed, contains 
many amusing facts regarding the manners and state of society of the inhabitants, and 
was found of the greatest service in the construction of the Map. 

The countries which were the scene of Baber’s early transactions are so little known, 
and so imperfectly laid down in all our maps, that I was desirous that a chart of at 
least Ferghana and Maweralnaher should be constructed with the assistance of the new 
materials afforded from different quarters, and my friend Mr Charles Waddington of 
the Bombay Engineers kindly undertook the labour. The mode which he adopted for 
laying it down, will be best explained by his own Memoir. Having only one fixed 
point by which to correct his positions, the difficulties he had to encounter were very 
great, How well he has overcome them the Map itself ig,the best evidence. The ad- 
ditions and improvements made in the geography of all the country beyond the Oxus, but 
especially in the country of Ferghana and the districts near Samarkand, will be visible 
by comparing his delineation with any previous one of these countries. Mr Wadding- 
ton laid me under the greatest obligations by the ready politeness with which, for a. 
considerable period of time, he devoted to the completion of the Map, most of the few 
hours allowed him for relaxation from his professional duties; and it is not a little to 
his honour, that while still only in the first step of his professional career, he has ex- 
hibited not only a love of knowledge, but a judgment and science in the use of his ma- 
terials, that would have done no discredit to the most experienced officer of the scien- 
tific corps to which he belongs. Of the following work this portion will very generally 
be considered as the most valuable, 

Before concluding, it may be necessary to say something of the orthography adopted 
in writing Asiatic words. I have in general preserved that used by Dr Leyden. The 
vowels have the sound that is given to them in Italian; ¢ has the sound of the English 
ee; u, of the English 00; of the consonants the ghain is expressed by gh; the two Kafs 
are not discriminated ; g has always its hard sound; shin is expressed by sh ; che by 
ch, which has the sound of ce in Italian, and j expresses the Italian gi. * 


* On the whole, however, I am but little satisfied with the orthography used throughout, as the no- 
velty of the spelling often gives a strange and singular aspect to words that are well known. Were it 
not for the inconvenience attending all innovations in matters of popular usage, it would add much to the 
distinctness of the orthography of Oriental words if our c, which is an useless letter, were used before 
vowels of every description uniformly to represent the sound of our ch, or that given to c in Italian be- 
fore e or i; 2, which is also an useless letter, might represent the sound it sometimes has in Portuguese, 
of our sh. Indeed these letters are so used by Meninski, and this use has the good effect of making fewer 
artificial compounds necessary to represent simple sounds. But use has already fixed anomalously the 
spelling of so many words, that little uniformity can now be looked for in any great proportion of Eastern 
words. In some names which are familiar in English, as Lahore, Jumna, Ganges, &c. I have not altered 
the spelling, considering them as in some degree naturalised by use. . 
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Tux Emperor Baber was of Tartar race, and the language in which his commentaries 
are written, was that spoken by the tribes who inhabited the desert to the north and 
east of the Caspian. On the very edge of this desert he was born, but the changes of 
his fortune in the course of his eventful life, carried him sometimes as a fugitive, and 
sometimes as a conqueror, into various provinces of Asia. Some correct general idea 
of the character. of the race to which he belonged, and of the geography of the several 
countries which he visited, is absolutely necessary, to enable the reader to follow him 
with pleasure in his chequered career. But the geography of the provinces which form 
the scene of his early story, and in particular that of the countries beyond the great 
river Oxus or Amu, one of which was his native country and hereditary kingdom, is pe- 
culiarly obscure ; insomuch, that by one of our latest and best-informed geographers, 
it has been justly characterised as being “ chiefly conjectural,” and as “ remaining, to 
the disgrace of science, in a wretched state of imperfection.” * Some of these imper- 
fections Mr Elphinstone’s valuable collections, and the Memoirs of Baber themselves, 
may assist in removing. But the principal object of the following remarks, is to give 
such an idea of the natural divisions of the country as may render the position and ex- 
tent of the various provinces mentioned by Baber, distinctly understood, as some of 
them are not to be found in the geographical systems of the present day. 

The whole of Asia may be considered as divided into two parts by the great chain 
of mountains which runs from China and the Birman Empire on the east, to the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean on the west. From the eastward, where it is of great 


* Pinkerton’s Geography, Vol. II. p. $7. Third ed. 4to. : 
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breadth, it keeps a north-westerly course, rising in height as it advances, and forming 
the hill countries of Assim, Bootan, Nepal, Sirinagar, Tibet, and Ladak. It encloses 
the valley of Kashmir, near which it seems to have gained its greatest height, and 
thence proceeds westward, passing to the north of Peshawer and Kabul, after which it 
appears to break into a variety of smaller ranges of hills that proceed in a westerly and 
south-westerly direction, generally terminating in the province of Khorasin. Near 
Herat, in that province, the mountains sink away, but the range appears to rise again 
near Mesbhed, and is by some considered as resuming its course, running to the south 
of the Caspian and bounding Mazenderan, whence it proceeds on through Armenia, and 
thence into Asia Minor, finding its termination in the mountains of ancient Lycia. 
This immense range, which some consider as terminating at Herat, while it divides 
Bengal, Hindustan, the Penjab, Afghanistan, Persia, and part of the Turkish territory, 
from the country of the Moghul and Tfrki tribes, which, with few exceptions, occupy 
the whole extent of country from the borders of China to the sea of Azof, may also be 
considered as separating, in its whole course, nations of comparative vivilization from 
uncivilized tribes. To the south of this range, if we perhaps except some part of the 
Afghan territory, which, indeed, may rather be held as part of the range itself than as 
south of it, there is no nation which, at some period or other of its history, has not 
been the seat of a powerful empire, and of-all those arts and.refinements of life whicly 
attend a numerous and wealthy population, when protected by a government that per- 
mits the fancies and energies of the human mind to follow their natural bias. The de- 
grees of civilization and of happiness possessed in these various regions may have been 
extremely different ; but many of the comforts of wealth and abundance, and no small 
share of the higher treasures of cultivated judgment and imagination, must have been 
enjoyed by nations that could produce the various systems of Indian philosophy and 
science, a drama so polished as the Sakontala, a poet like Ferdousi, or a moralist like 
Sadi. While to the south of this range we everywhere see flourishing cities, cultiva- 
ted fields, and all the forms of a regular government and policy, to the north of it, if 
we except China and the countries to the south of the Sirr or Jaxartes, and along its 
banks, we find tribes who, down to the present day, wander over their extensive regions 
as their forefathers did, little if at all more refined than they appear to have been at the 
very dawn of history. Their flocks are still their wealth, their camp their city, and the 
same government exists of separate chiefs, who are not much exalted in luxury or in- 
formation above the commonest of their subjects around them. 

The belt of mountains that forms the boundary between the pastoral and civilized 
nations, is inhabited, in all its extent, by hill-tribes who differ considerably from both 
of the others. The countries to the east of Kashmir, at least those lying on the southern 
face of the range, are chiefly of Hind origin, as appears from their languages; while 
the countries to the west of Kashmir, including that of the Dards, Tibat-Balti or Little 
Tibet, Chitral and Kafferistin,* which speak an unknown tongue, with the Hazaras 
and Aimaks, contain a series of nations who appear never to have attained the arts, the 


* From the researches of Mr Elphinstone, it appears that the language of Kafferistan is probably of 
Hinda origin. ; 
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ease, or the civilization of the southern states; but who at the same time, unlike those 
to the north, have in general settled on some particular spot, built villages and towns, 
and cultivated the soil. No work of literature or genius has ever proceeded from this 
range. The inhabitants, justly jealous of their independence, have rarely encouraged 
any intercourse with the civilized slaves to the south, and do not appear, till very re- 
cently, to have had much commerce with their northern neighbours. The labour of 
providing for subsistence, the remoteness of their scattered habitations, and the limited 
means of intercourse with each other, appear, in all ages, to have stifled among them 
the first seeds of improvement.* Yet even among these mountains, the powerful influ- 
ence of a rich soil and happy climate, in promoting civilization, is strongly visible. The 
vale of Kashmir is placed near their centre; and such has been the effect of the plenty 
and ease resulting from these circumstances, that that fortunate country has not only 
been always famous for the richness of its productions, and the skill of its manufactu- 
rers, but was, at one period, the seat of a considerable empire ; and ite historians fur- 
nish us with a long catalogue of its authors on every art and in every department of 
literature, some of whom are still held in deserved estimation. 

Baber was descended from one of the tribes that inhabited to the north of this range. 
That immense tract of country which is known by the general name of Tartary, ex- 
tends over nearly all the north of Asia, and over a considerable part of the south-east 
of Europe. It corresponds very nearly with the ancient Scythia. The tribes that in- 
habit it, differ from each other in manners, features, and language. Of these, the most 
powerful and numerous seem to belong to three races: Ist, The Mandsk&rs, called also 


- Manjérs and Manchts, to the east, who extend from the Eastern Ocean along the north 


of China. 2dly, The Monguls or Moghuls, who chiefly occupy the central regions be- 
tween the other two: and 3dly, The people, by Europeans, and particularly the Russians 
and latter travellers, exclusively called Tartars or Tatars, and sometimes Western Tar- 


‘tars, names not acknowledged by themselves, but who may with more propriety receive 


their original name of Térks, by which their principal branches still designate them- 
selves.t 

The country of the Manchiis, containing all that lies east of the Siolki Mountains, 
and north of the range of Kinchan, may be neglected on the present occasion; the in- 
fluence of its inhabitants having been confined chiefly to China, of which they are now 
the rulers. © 

The Moghul and Tirki tribes have exercised a far more important influence on the 
nations around them. The Moghuls extend over all the country between the Siolki 
Mountains and China on the east; the mountainous country from China towards Leh 
or Ladak on the south; a line from Leh through the desert of Kobi to the east of Ter- 


‘fan, and thence by the Ulugh Tagh,{ the Chin river, and the Kuchik Tagh hills§ on 


* The same may be said of the indigenous population of Afghanistan, particularly of the hill country. 

+ None of these three great classes have any general name to comprehend the whole tribes of which 
they consist. Each little tribe has a separate name. The grand distinction and affinity are marked 
chiefly by language. 

+ Great mountains. § Little mountains. 
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the west; and by a very indefinite line north of the Altaian Chain on the north. The 
Tarki nations have the western boundary of the Moghuls as their eastern frontier ; on 
the south they have the Muz-Tagh, * the Belfit-Tagh,+ the Hindi-kish, and the limits 
of the cultivated country of Khorasin down to the Caspian, a line drawn acrose that 
sea to the Caucasian range, the northern shore of the Euxine as far as the sea of Azof, 
including the Krim, and thence their weatern boundary extends along the eastern limits 
of Europe to the Ural and Altai mountains. Some Tfrki tribes, however, have settled 
even south of the Danube, and others far in Russian Siberia; and in like manner de- 
tached tribes of Kalmuks still inhabit along the Wolga, and down to Astrakban, and 
probably may be found insulated even in more remote situations. 

In a country so extensive, there is, as may be imagined, almost every variety of cli- 
mate and of soil; but by much the greater part of the land, particularly that to the 
eastward, is barren, mixed in many instances with sandy deserts, while the climate is 
inhospitable, so that the difficulty of procuring subsistence on one spot, or at a mode- 
rate distance from their habitations, has compelled the inhabitants in all ages to adopt 
a wandering life. The many noble rivers which intersect the country, of course sup- 
ply numerous fertile tracts along their banks; but in the greater part of this region, 
the districts capable of profitable cultivation are too few, too remote from each other, 
and too much surrounded by desolate sands, to admit of the formation of a permanent 
_ kingdom or state devoted to agriculture sufficiently extensive to protect the cultivator, 
and to check the predatory tribes of the desert by which it would be surrounded on all 
sides. The cities that have been built, and the districts that have been cultivated, in 
the flourishing times of any particular tribe, have always therefore rapidly declined. 

The country lying between the Amu and Sirr rivers, (the Oxus and Jaxartes of an- 
tiquity,) and usually called Great Bucharia, or Maweralnaher, though now overrun 
and governed by Tfrki tribes, was not perhaps originally a part of Tartary, and must 
be excepted from this description. It is a region abounding with fine tracts of land, 
defended by inaccessible mountains and barren deserts, and watered by numerous 
streams. The natural condition of this country is that of a civilized and commercial 
state, abounding with large towns; a situation which it has always rapidly attained, 
when its governors possessed sufficient power to secure it from foreign enemies. 

The Moghul and Tirki tribes, though now confined to the limits that have been de- 
scribed, have, however, successively changed the aspect of the civilized world. The 
Huns, (whom their historian the learned Des Guignes regards as being of Tfrki race, 
though some circumstances in the hideous description given of them by the Roman 
historians would lead us to conclude, that, with a mixture of Tirks, they consisted 
chiefly of the Moghul tribes,)} passing from their deserts beyond the Caspian, poured 


* Ice hills. + Dark or cloudy mountains. 

¢ The ample details afforded by Des Guignes concerning the history of all the Tartar tribes who had 
- any connexion with China, might be expected to throw much light on their early history. But theugh 
the History of the Huns is a monument of learning and research that has rafely been equalled, it has 
two defects, which, though unavoidable at the time it was written, yet detract considerably from its va- 
lue ; the first is the indistinctness of its geography of Tartary, and the second, the mistake of confound- 
ing together the different races of Tartars, merely because they happened to be united under an empire 
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into the richest provinces of the empire of the Romans, and under the ferocious Attila, 
the scourge of the human race, broke the already declining force of that mighty people. 
Still later, in the tenth century, the rich and cultivated provinces of Samarkand and 


bearing a common name. He knew only the Eastern and Western Tartars, the former Manchus, the 
latter Tirks and Moghuls, whom he believes to be the same race, the latter descended from the former. 
(See Hist. des Huns, vol. I. pp. 209 and 272.)—Hence he considers the Huns as being properly a Turki 
race. The Empire of Hiong-nou, or Huns, however, had its origin north of the Great Wall of China, 
and conquered as far as Korea and the Caspian. It is said to have begun twelve hundred years before 
Christ, (Hist. des Huns, vol. I. p. 218,) and the tribes composing it do not appear to have been conquered 
or driven westward by the Chinese, till the 93d year of the Christian era. Those who retired to Aksi, 
Ka&shghar and the Jaik, or who had maintained their possessions there, entered Europe at a later period 
in the reign of Valens. As this empire had its origin in the centre of Tartary extending both ways, it is 
probable that it originated among the Moghul tribes, and that the chiefs even of the minor divisions were 
of the ruling race of Moghuls. This presumption is confirmed by the descriptions preserved of Attila, 
which bear such strong marks of Moghul extraction, that Gibbon justly characterizes them as exhibiting 
the genuine deformity of a modern Kalmuk. “ His features, accbrding to the observation of a Gothic 
historian, bore the stamp of his national origin ; and the portrait of Attila exhibits the genuine deformity 
of a modern Calmuck ; a large head, a swarthy complexion, small deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, a few 
hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoulders, and a short square body, of nervous strength, though of 
a disproportioned form.” Gibbon’s Roman Empire, vol. VI. p. 41.—It is almost unnecessary to remark 
that the Kalmuks are one of the most numerous tribes of Moghul extraction. But though the chief, and 
many of the tribes that accompanied him, were Moghuls, he probably, like his countryman Chengiz Khan 
in later times, had in his army numerous bodies of men of different nations, comprising the inhabitants 
of the various parts of his Empire, and particularly many of Tarki origin, as tribes of that race appear, 
from the earliest accounts in history, to have extended from the Wolga to the Desert of Kobi. The ob- 
servation made on the composition of the Empire of Attila will equally apply to most of the other great 
empires mentioned in the history of the Huns. They were not composed purely of one race, but of races 
of various descent, Tirki, Moghul, Fennic, and Mancha. Such was the famous Kara Khitan dynasty, 
which rose from the ruins of that of Khita, and was first established at the sources of the Obi and Aksu 
rivers, along the desert of Kara Khité. Their Gurkhan (or Grand Khan), a title afterwards claimed by 
the descendants of Taimur, established his capital at Kashghar, also called Urdukend (i. e. Camp-town), 
in Eastern Turkestén.—Hist. des Huns, vol. I. p. 204, 212. 

It seems probable, that while the northern Hiong-nou kingdom was chiefly Moghul, the southern was 
principally Tarki. See Des Guignes ut supra, pp. 218, 220. Hia (p. 222) was perhaps Manchi. The 
Tou-ki-chi, the To-kine-chi, and the Western Turks, chiefly Tirki. But it would require a dissertation 
to disentangle the history of the races of the various dynasties. Indeed it may perhaps be assumed as 
a general rule, that in almost every extensive dynasty of the Tartar nations, there were tribes of diffe. 
rent races united under one chief or conqueror ; and this union seems gradually to have introduced a 
considerable similarity in language as well as manners, between many of the Moghul and Tarki Uluses 
or tribes. a 
_ In the curious relation of the Embassy of Maximin and Priscus beyond the Danube, to the camp of 
Attila, there are several circumstances that strongly indicate the Tartaric origin ef the Huns. Contrary 
to the general usage of the East, the Queen was accessible ; her mansion was raised on round columns, 
and the ornaments were curiously carved ; ahe received the ambassadors sitting, or rather lying on a 
couch: (Gibbon’s Roman Empire, vol. VI. p. 74,) and Joannes de Plano Carpini, one of the ambassa- 
dors sent into Tartary by the Pope, A. D. 1246, tells us that he was received by Bathu, sitting on a lofty 
seat or throne, with one of his wives beside him ; and the tent of Cuyne* (Cuyuc) was raised on pillars 
covered with plates of gold, and joined to the other timbers with gold nails.—Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. I. 
p. 58. Maximin, we are told, was “ sternly forbid to pitch his tents in a pleasant valley, lest he should 
infringe the distant awe which was due to the royal mansion,” (Gibbon, vol. VI. p. 70.) an observance 


© This false reading, which runs through the whole of Hakluyt, and which has been copied from him by Bergeron 
and later writers, has evidently arisen from the similarity of the two words in the ancient hand-writing. Cuyuc or 
Kuyuk, the son of Oktai and grandson‘of Chengtz Khan, we find from other authorities, was the Khan of the Mo- 
ghuls when Carpini travelled. 


o 
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Khwiarizm, at that period the seats of Oriental science and learning, were subdued by 
the Tarki hordes. In the following century the Ghaznevide dynasty, whose dominion 
spread over great part of India and Persia, the dynasties of the Seljuks in Persia, the 
vassalage of the Khalifs of Baghdad to their Turkoman guards, and the final destruc- 
tion of the Khalifat itself, the successive conquest of Armenia, Asia Minor, and in the 
end of the whole Empire styled the Turkish, from its founders, attest the valour and 
enterprize of the Tirki tribes. The Moghuls were unknown beyond the wilds of Tar- 
tary, from the age of Attila till the thirteenth century, when their leader, the celebrated 
Chengiz Khan, after having subdued all the neighbouring Tartar tribes, particularly 
those of Tirki extraction, who, under the dynasty that existed down to his time, had 
possessed the ascendency over the Moghuls, burst into the provinces of Turan, Mawer- 
alnaher, Khwarizm, and Khorasan, subdued part of India, reduced Azerbaejan, and a 
considerable portion of Persia, the Tarki tribes of Kipchak, and a great part of China, 
leaving those vast countries which were much more extensive than the Roman Empire 
at the period of its widest dominion, to be governed by his posterity. His successors 
pursuing the tract of conquest, traversed Russia, marched over Poland, and poured 
their troops into Hungary, Bohemia, and Silesia; accident alone, perhaps, prevented 
the cities of Germany from undergoing the fate of Samarkand and Bokhara, cities at 
that time the seats of greater refinement and politeness than any in Europe ; and it has 
been truly observed, that the disordered digestion of a barbarian on the borders of Chi- 
na, by withdrawing the Moghul armies from the west, may have saved us from the 
misfortune of witnessing at this day a Tartar dynasty in the richest countries of the 
west af Europe. The superiority acquired by Chengiz Khan, a Moghul, over the Tarki 
tribes, has never been entirely lost. His empire, after his death, having been divided 


which strongly calls to our miud the kiirigh or kirak of the Princes of Persia and Hindustan, which, 
though it has more the air of a Mabometan than of a Tartar usage, is confined to Tartar Princes.—(See 
Bernier’s Journey to Kashmir, and Keempfer’s Amcenitates Exotice.) The Roman ambassadors received 
a plentiful supply of provisions, ‘‘ and a certain liquor named cumus, which, according to the report of 
Priscus, was distilled from barley -"—(Gibbon ut supra, p. 71. ) ‘There can be little doubt that this was 
the intoxicating spirit prepared from mare’s milk, which in all ages has been the favourite beverage of the 
Tartars, as it is at the present day ; and which still retains its ancient name of Kamiz. Rubriquis, A. 
D. 1258, calls it Cosmos—Hakluyt, vol. I. p. 88. Bleda’s polite widow, who supplied the Roman 
strangers with a sufficient number of beauteous and obsequious damsels, probably only followed, as far 
as her circumstances permitted, the manners of some tribes of Moghuls, probably ber countrymen, ac- 
cording to which the husband abandons his house and his wife to the temporary occupation of the tra- 
veller who honours him with a visit. One of Attila’s sons is named Dengisick, perhaps from having been 
born near the Euxine, the Caspian, or some other sea, the word Dengis signifying a sea in the language of 
the Turks. As to the name of Attila, as that Prince did not succeed his father, but asgaumed the government 
on the death of his uncle, it seems not improbable that he was originally considered as regent for his pre- 
decessor’s children, and thence acquired the name of Atalik,* a term so often occurring in the following 
Memoirs in the sense of regent or guardian. The dynasties of the Atabeks in Persia arose in the same 
manner from the usurpation of the regents ; Atabek, meaning in Tirki “‘ Father of the Prince.” Such 
etymological conjectures, however, are necessarily very uncertain. I have already observed that Attila’s © 
army seems to have been composed of tribes both of Moghuls and Tirks, and even of other races: that 
both these languages, and perhaps some others, were probably spoken in his camp as in that of Chengiz 
Khan, but that, like that monarch, he was himself a Moghul. 


© Atalik literally signifies loco-oarentis, or quasi-parens. 
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among his sons, who seem to have been accompanied to their governments by numerous 
families, and even by tribes, or parts of tribes of Moghuls, who followed their princes, 
the chief authority in all the conquered countries continued for a series of years to be 
in the hands of that race; and even the chiefs of Tarki tribes, if not Moghuls them- 
selves, appear to have been ambitious of connecting themselves by intermarriages with 
Moghul families ; so that, at the present day, the greater part of them trace up their 
descent to Chengiz Khan. The descendants of these Moghuls and Moghul families, 
however, being placed among a people who spoke a different language, gradually adopt- 
ed that of their subjects, as is usual in all conquered countries, where the conquerors 
are few and the conquered many; so that the Tirks and their chieftains being now | 
freed from any dependence on the Moghuls, are once more completely separated from 
them both by government and language, and regard them as strangers and foreigners. 

Whether the Moghul and Tirki languages differ from each other essentially, or only 
as very different dialects of the same tongue, is a question which I have never seen 
clearly decided. Of the Moghul I possess no vocabulary, by which a comparison could 
be instituted with the Tfirki.* An examination of the lists in the Comparative Voca- 
bulary made by order of the Empress of Russia, or of those in the Mithridates of the 
learned Adelung, would go far towards deciding the question, which is one of consi- 
derable curiosity. If the Tarks, as is probable, inhabited the neighbourhood of the Cas- 
pian, as early as the days of Herodotus, by whom the Zurkai are mentioned,+ and if 


' they always inhabited the country from Tibet to the Black Sea, their language may 


reasonably be supposed to have had some influence on that of their neighbours. But 
if, in addition to this, we consider the frequency of their irruptions into the south of 
Asia for the last fourteen hundred years, under their own name, and probably for a 
much longer period under that of Scythians ; that one half of the population consists of 
Tarki tribes, or of Tarks settled in towns, but still speaking their native tongue ; that 
the most numerous race next to the Slavonians, in the extensive empire of Russia, are 
the Tirks ; ¢ that several Turkoman tribes also traverse the wastes of Turkey, and that 
the Ottoman Empire itself, as well as the Turkish language, owes its origin to the 


‘northern Tiirks, we shall probably feel some surprise that a language so extensively 


spoken,:and which seems to promise so rich a field to the industry of the philologist, 
should have been so much overlooked, and even its existence scarcely known, except in 
the Osmanli dialect of Turkey, the dialect, to the antiquary and philologist, of all 
others the least valuable, as most widely deviating from its primitive form. The Ja- 
ghatai Tiirki furnishes a variety of finished works, both in prose and verse; but that 
dialect having been carried to its perfection in the provinces between the Amu and 


° Judging by the few Moghul words that I have been able to collect, I should suppose them to be to- 
tally different languages. 

+ The Khozari, a Tarki tribe, inhabited to the north of the Caspian in the middle of the fifth century, 
and, according to Moees of Chorene, had their Khakan (or great Khan) and their Khatuns or Princesses. 
Rex autem aquilonarius appellatur Chacanus, qui est Chazirorum dominus, et regina vocatur Chathu- 
nia que est Chacani conjux ex Barsiliorum gente orta. Moses Choren. Geog. ad calcem Hist. Armen. 
p- 356. Lond. 1736. 4to.—This, I imagine, is the earliest contemporary mention of these tribes. 

t See Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire, vol. I. p. 449. 
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Sirr,* where the Persian was formerly spoken, is full of words borrowed with very 
little change from that language and from the Arabic. In the Tirki of Baber, perhaps 
the purest specimen now extant of the language of his times, probably two-ninths of 
the whole extent may be traced to an Arabic or Persian root. Specimens of the lan- 
guage of the different wandering Tirki tribes, compared with the language of Baber 
and with that of the Moghul tribes, would enable us to form tolerably decided notions 
of the affiliations of the Tarki and Moghul races. 

Another question, which has been a good deal agitated, and which to me appears to 
have been erroneously decided, is that which regards the application of the name of 
Tartar, or more properly Tatar, by which we denominate these nations. It is applied 
by Europeans as a general term comprehending a variety of different tribes in the 
northern division of Asia, and is quite unknown to the inhabitants themselves, as well 
as to the Indians; which last, very improperly, call ‘all of these tribes, as well as all’ 
Persians, and indeed any Mussulman with a whitish face, Moghuls. The term Tartar 
seems to have been first used by our historians and travellers about the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Joannes de Plano Carpini, who travelled A. D. 1246, informe us, that the coun- 
try of the Moghuls, in his time, not long after the death of Chengiz Khan, was inha- 
bited by four nations (or populi), the Yeka Mongals,+ the Su-Mongals, or Water Mon- 
gals,t who call themselves Tartars from a certain river called Tartar which runs through 
their territory,t the Merkat and Metrit; and adds that all these nations speak the same 
language. Chengiz belonged to the Yeka Mongals, and subdued the other three di- 
visions. All of these nations lived in the middle division of Tartary. Carpini, after 
describing his passage eastward through the country along the Sirr or Jaxartes, and 
the lands of the Tirks whom he calls Black Kythai,§ adds, “ On leaving the country 
of the Naymans” (which was the last of the Tirks, ) “‘ we then entered the country of the 
Mongals, whom we call Tartars.” || This name of Tartar, however, by which we are 
accustomed to designate Chengiz Khan and his successors as well as their empire, these 
princes themselves rejected with disdain. Rubriquis, who visited the court of Sar- 
takh, Chengiz Khan’s grandson, about the year 1254, was cautioned, therefore, to call 
him Moal (that is Moghul), and not Tartar; ‘ for they wish to exalt their name of 
Moal above every name, and do not like to be called Tartars; for the Tartars were a 
different tribe ;’| meaning, I presume, the Su-Mongals, conquered by Chengiz; and 
hence the victorious family did not choose to receive the name of their subject vassals. 
Rubriquis informs** us that Chengiz Khan, after the union of the kindred tribes of 
Moghuls and Tartars under his government, generally made the Tartars take the ad- 
vance, and that, from this circumstance, they being the tribe who first entered the ter- 
ritory of their enemies, and whose name was first known, the appellation of Tartar was 
by foreigners applied to the whole race, to the exclusion of the superior name of Mo- 


* The Oxus and Jaxartes. + Chief or superior Moghuls. 
¢ Hakluyt, vol. I. p.30. See also Petis de la Croix’s Life of Gengis Can, p. 68, who calls the river 
Tata, whence Tatars. § That is Kara Khitai. 


|| Deinde terram Mongalorum intravimus, quos riba appellamus. Hakl. vol. I. p. 55. 
¥ Hakluyt, vol. I. p. 93. *° P. 98. 
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ghul. It was by the united strength of these two tribes of Moghuls that Chengiz Khan 
destroyed the powerful kingdom of Kara Khita, and subdued the Tirki tribes. | 

As, in the time of the early successors of Chengiz Khan, the name of Tartar was 
erroneously transferred from one, and applied to the whole Moghul tribes ; so, in latter 
times, and at the present day, itis, with still greater impropriety, applied by European 
writers to designate exclusively the tribes of Tfirki extraction, who are in reality a very 
different race. The French, as well as the German and Russian writers, regard the 
name of Tartar as properly applicable only to the western Tartars. D’Herbelot, Pe- 
tis de la Croix, Pallas, Gmelin, as well as the Editor of Astley’s Collection of Voyages, 
all agree in the propriety of this limitation. Tooke, who follows the best-informed 
Russian travellers, after dividing the country called Great Tartary, among the Mon- 
ghuls, Tartars, and Mandshures, adds, that the appellative Tartars “ is so much misap- 
plied, that, with some inquirers into history, a doubt has even arisen, whether there 
ever was a peculiar people of that name. Under this denomination have been implied 
all tribes beyond Persia and India, as far as the Eastern Ocean, however differing from 
each other in regard to their origin, language, manners, religion, and customs. Now,” 
he continues, ‘ that we are better acquainted with these nations, we know‘ that the 
Tartars in reality compose a distinct nation, which originally belonged to the great 
Turkish stock.”* This opinion seems to be that at present universally received.t 
The general name of Tartar, however, is not recognized by any of the tribes on whom 
it is thus bestowed. These tribes, who have the best right to fix their own appellation, 
know themselves ouly by the particular name of their tribe, or by the general name of 
Tirk : their language they call the Tarki, and if the name of Tartar is to be admitted 
as at all applicable peculiarly to any one of the three races,} it belongs to the Moghul, 
one of whose tribes the ancient Tatars were, with much greater propriety, than to either 
of the others. | 

It is curious, that in like manner as in Modern Europe, the name of Tatar, taken 
from a Moghul tribe, was bestowed on all the inhabitants of these vast regions; so, 
among the Arab conquerors of Asia, and the Arab and Persian geographers, they were 
all of them, Moghuls as well as Tarks, known as Tfirks, by a name taken from a dif- 
ferent race; while the country as far as China received the name of Tirkestén.{ This 
singularity arose from a very obvious cause, the relative position of the Arabs and 
Tarks. The country of Tirkestén enclosed the Arab conquests in Maweralnaher on 
three sides. Being in immediate contact with Tirki tribes, and unacquainted with the 
varieties of race or language among the more distant wanderers of the desert, whose 
manners, from similarity of situation, probably were, or at least to a stranger appeared 
to be, nearly the same, they applied the name of Tirki to all the more distant nations 


* Tooke’s view of the Russian Empire, vol. I. p. 846. + See Pinkerton’s Geography, article Tartary. 

{ It may be remarked as singular, that though no large tribe, or union of tribes, bears at the present 
day the name of Tatar, it is sometimes to be found in the subdivisions of the tribes or Septs. Thus the 
Kachar are divided into six Aimaks, the Shulask, the Zafar, Kuban, Tubin, Mungal, and Jastyn. 
See Dec. Russ. vol. V. p. 183. Other similar instances occur. 

§ See Abulfeda, Ulugh Beg’s Tables, the Ancient Accounts of India and China by two Arabian travel. 
lers, particularly pp. 36-43, &c. 
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in these quarters, though differing from each other in many important respects: It 
has already been remarked, that the Indians use the term Moghul with still greater 
latitude. 

Bat the difference between the Tirks and Moghuls, if we may believe the best-in- 
formed travellers, is more marked than any that language can furnish. The Mongols, 
says Gmelin, have nothing in common with the Tartars (meaning the Tiirks), but their 
pastoral life, and a very remote resemblance in Janguage. The Mongols differ, on the 
contrary, from all the races purely Tartar (Tirki), and even from all the western na- 
tions, in their customs, in their political constitution, and above al), in their features, 
as much as in Africa the Negro differs from the Moor.* The description of their fea- 
tures, indeed, marks a race extremely different from the Tfirki. ‘ Les traits caracte- 
ristiques de tous les visages Kalmucs et Mongoles, sont des yeux dont le grand angle, 
place obliquement en descendant vers le nez, est peu ouvert et ’charnu: des sourcils 
noirs peu garnis et formant un are fort rabaissé ; un conformation toute particuliere da 
nez, qui est generalement camus et ecrasé vers le front: les os de la joue saillans; la 
téte et le visage fort ronds. Ils ont ordinairement la prunelle fort brune, les levres 
grosses et charnues, le menton court, et les dents tres blanches, qu’ils conservent belles 
et saines jusques dans la vicillesse. Enfin leurs oreilles sont generalement toutes enor- 
mement grandes et detachées de la téte.”+ Gmelin observes, that indeed ‘ they have 
not the shadow of a tradition which could justify a suspicion that they ever composed 
one nation with the Tartars. The name of Tartar, or rather Tatar, is even a term of 
reproach among them ; they derive it in their language from éatanoi, to draw together, 
to collect: which, to them, means little better than a robber.”}{ It is singular that a 
name thus rejected among the nations to whom it is applied, should have had s0 much 
currency. The resemblance between Tartar and the infernal Tartarus, joined with the 
dread and horror in which the Tartar invaders were held, while they scattered dismay 
over Europe, probably, as has been well conjectured,§ preserved the name in the west. 

While all accounts of the Moghuls concur in giving them something hideous in their 
appearance, the Tirks, on the other hand, appear to have been rather distinguished as 
a comely race of men. The Persians, themselves very handsome, considered them as 
such. Hafez and the other Persian poeta celebrate their beauty. They seem to have 
very much of the European features, but with more contracted eyes; a peculiarity 
which they probably owe to intermarriages with the Moghuls, or perhaps to something 
in their local situation in the deserts whence they issued. But whatever may have been 
the difference between these two nations, certain it is that a marked distinction did 
exist between them from very éarly times. 

The manners of these roving and pastoral tribes, as described by the ancient Greek . 
and Roman writers, agree precisely with those of their descendants at the present day ; 
but they have been’ painted with so much liveliness and truth by Gibbon, in a work 
which is in every one’s hands, that nothing need be added to what he has sketched. 


* See Decouvertes Russes, vol. III. p. 209, and Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire, vol. III. p. 225 
and 226. + Hist. des Decouvertes Russes, ut supra. 
+ Ibid. p. 210. § Pinkerton. 
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The first historical period, a knowledge of which is of consequence to the understand- 
ing of the following Memoirs, is that marked by the conquests of Chengiz Khan. In 
the earlier days of that Prince, the Kara Khitan was the most powerful Tartarian dy- 
nasty. Within the extensive range which their empire embraced, from the Chinese 
wall to the Ala Tagh Mountains, though the population was chiefly Tirki, were inclu- 
ded several tribes of different races, Tirks, Oighurs, and Moghuls. Their power was 
broken in the year 1207 by the Naimans, another Tiirki race; and soon after, the 
Moghul tribes, impatient of a foreign yoke, rose under Chengiz Khan, shook off the, 
authority of the Kara Khitans, and, under his conduct, rapidly subdued them in their 
turn. The name of Kara Khita indicates their connexion with Khita,* or Northern 
China, on which their chiefs acknowledged a dependence. It was, however, a depend- 
ence that originated in a previous conquest of that very country made by their prede- 
cessors the Khitans, or Leao, to whom the Chinese had paid tribute; and the depend- 
ence, in the first instance, was on the Emperor rather than the empire. The title of 
Ung-Khan given to the chief prince of the Kara Khitans, and assumed by him, shows 
that they were not ashamed of their dependence on China; the title Ung being one 
purely Chinese, and bestowed on Mandarins + of the highest class. The Tirki popu- 
lation at that time probably extended farther east than it does at the present day, and 
tradition informs us that the Kerghis and some other tribes, now far to the west, then 
occupied ground close to the Chinese wall. They migrated westward, flying from the 
vengeance of their enemies when the Moghuls proved victorious. On the other hand, 
we have heard of Kalmuks on the borders of Poland; and several Moghul tribes may 
now be found as far west as the Wolga, and pushed in between Tfrki tribes, who still 
differ from them in aspect, language, and religion. These last appear to have been 
chiefly the tribes that were induced to settle in the west, after the conquests of Chen- 
giz Khan. They accompanied that conqueror, and remained with his sons for their 


protection, or to overawe the conquered. One of the most remarkable of these was 


the grand tribe of Moghuls, who, in the age of Baber, were settled, one branch on the 
territory of Tashkend and the plains in its vicinity, in a country by Baber called 
Moghuligtin, and the other probably in the present Soongaria, the Jetteh of the Insti- 
tutes of Taimur, on the river Illi. They seem to have been part of the royal horde of 
Jaghatii Khan, the son of Chengiz, who fixed his capital at Bishbiligh on the Illi; 
and many particulars of their manners, which continued extremely rude, are detailed 
in a very picturesque manner by Baber il his Memoirs. 

In the division of the empire of Chengiz Khan among his sons, one of them had the 
provinces to the east of the Tirki frontier; Jaghatéi had the country westward as far — 
as the Sea of Aral, and perhaps nearly to the river Jaik; while a third had all the 
other regions to the west, along the Caspian, and far into modern Russia. The coun- 
try occupied by Jaghataéi Khan was long afterwards held by his descendants, and the 
inhabitants acquired the name of Jaghatai or Chaghatai Tiirks, and the country itself 


* There is reason to think, that though the term Khita is now applied to Northern Chins and its 
Tartar dependencies, it was at first given to a Tartar tribe who overran that country. 
+ See Du Halde’s China, vol. IV. 
d 
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that of Jaghatai. The connexion subsisting between the different tribes, in conse- 
quence of their having a point of union by being under the same government, seems 
to have favoured an approximation in language; and their dialect, which became highly 
cultivated, has continued down to the present day, and is still spoken, especially in 
towns and by the stationary Tarks, over nearly the whole extent of the ancient Jag- 
hatai territories. The power of the Khans of Jaghatéi was nearly * lost befere the 
age of Taimur, who founded a new dynasty, the capital of which he fixed at Samar- 
kand. He, in common with Chengiz Khan, + traced up his descent to Toumeneh Khan, 
a Moghul prince, so that both were of the royal race of Moghuls; but the family and 
dependent tribe of Taimur had been settled for nearly two centuries at Kesh, to the 
south of Samarkand, and, being in the midst of a country inhabited by Tfarks, spoke 
the language, and had adopted the manners and feelings, of those among whom they 
dwelt. The families descended from Taimur, therefore, though strictly Moghul, always 
regard themselves as Tarki. 

Baber had a close connexion with both races of Tartars. He traced up his descent 
on the father’s side in a direct line to the great Taimur Beg, whence he always speaks 
of himself as being a Tirk; while by the mother’s side he was sprung from Chengiz 
Khan, being the grandson of Yunis Khan, a celebrated prince of the Moghuls. All 
Baber’s affections, however, were with the Tfirks, and he often speaks of the Moghuls 
with a mingled sentiment of hatred and contempt. 

In spite of the various changes that have occurred in the course of six hundred years, 
the limits of the Tarki language are still not very different from what they were in the 
days of the imperial Chengiz. These limits have already been roughly traced. The object - 
of this Introduction does not require that we should enter farther into any details con- 
cerning these countries, the cradle of the Tartarian ancestors of Baber. Our attention 
is more immediately called to that division of it generally called Great Bucharia, but 
which may with more propriety be denominated Usbek.Turkistan, which not only con- 
tains his hereditary kingdom, but is the scene of his early exploits. It will, in the firet 
place, however, be necessary to give some idea of the high country of Pamere and Little 
Tibet, whence the rivers flow that give their immediate form to all the surrounding 
countries. . 

It has been already remarked, that the Himmaéla Mountains, dines of Tibet, Kash- 
mir, Hindfikiish, and Paropamisus, form a broad and lofty barrier, separating the 
countries of northern from those of southern Asia. The mountains, as they advance 
west, acquire a very great height; and measurements made at various places, towards 
Nepal and Hindfikash, by assigning to these ranges a height of upwards of 20,000 feet, 
would make them rank with the highest in the world.{ Nearly parallel to this great 


* Gibbon, vol. XII. p. 4, speaks of the Khans of Jaghatai as extinct before the rise of Taimur’s for- 
tunes. But they still existed though stripped of their power ; and accordingly, in the progress of the 
historian’s narrative, p. 28, we find that the nominal Khan of Jaghatai was the pawn who took Bajazet 

risoner. 

+ See D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, art. Genghis and Timour'; and the Shujret-ul-Itrak. MS. 

t Very recent measurements give to the highest of the Himmalsa Mountains an altitude of 28,000 feet, 
which would make them decidedly the loftiest in our globe. 
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chain, on the north, runs a considerable range, which has been called the Miz-tagh, or 
Ice-Mountains. It extends on the east, at least from the northward of the Tibet range,. 
near Leh or Ladak, and has a north-westerly direction, skirting Eastern or Chinese 
Turkistan on the south, till it meets the Belir,* or Beliit-tagh Mountains, in the latitude 
of about 40° 45’, and longitude 71°; whence it seems to proceed on westward, as far as 
Khojend and Uratippa, under the name of the Asfera Mountains, and then divides into 
three or four principal branches, as will afterwards be mentioned. Connectimg these 
two great ranges of Kashmir or Hindukfish, and of Muz-tagh, a third range proceeds 
northward from that part of the Hindukdsh which lies near Kafferistén, in longitude 
72°, and meets the Muz-tagh, as already mentioned. This range is called by geogra- 
phers the Beliir, or Belfit-tagh. It seems to revive again to the north of the Muz- 
tagh, running, under the name of the Ala,+ or Alak-tagh, and according to others of 
the Ming Bulak, or Arjun Hills, first to the north as far as north latitude 42°, and 
next to the westward towards Tashkend, when it terminates in the desert of Aral, 
about the 65th or 66th degree of east longitude. 

'- The extensive country which lies between the three grand ranges of mountains, the 
Kashmirian, Muz-tagh, and Belfit-tagh, does not properly belong to Tirkistan, though 
some parts of it at the present day are traversed by Tfrki tribes. It seems rather, with 
the country immediately east of the Ala, or Aldk-tagh, to have belonged to one of the 
mountain races which inhabit the grand range of Hinduk(sh, in an independent state, 
‘to this day. Baber mentions a curious fact, whieh seems to throw some light on the 
ancient history and geography of that country. He tells us, that the hill-country along 
the upper course of the Sind (or Indus), was formerly inhabited by a race of men called 
Cas ; and he conjectures, that from a corruption of the name, the country of Kashmir 
was so called, as being the country of the Kas. The conjecture is certainly happy, and 
the fact on which it is founded important; for it leads us farther, and permits us to 
believe, that the Kasia Regio and the Kassii Montes of Ptolemy, beyond Mount Imaus, 
were inhabited by this same race of Kas, whose dominion, at some period, probably 
extended from K&shghar to Kashmir, in both of which countries they have left their 
name. || The country at this day called Kashkfr, and included within the triangular 
range jast described, probably derived ite appellation from the same origin, being only 


* This name, in our older works on geography, is written Belir. It is now generally called Belut, or 
the Dark or Cloudy Mountain. Yet Marco Polo, after travelling twelve days over the elevated plain of 
Pamer, travels for forty more over the country called Beloro. Ramusio, vol. II. p.11. Add to this, that 
Nasirudin of Tis, in his geographical tables, places Beliir four degrees east of Badakhshan. Hudsoni 
Geograph. Min. Grec. vol. III. p. 110. There seems, therefore, to be some’ uncertainty as to the tract 
of country to which the name was at first applied. The name, at least, of Belor, is also given to this 
country by Rabbi Abraham Pizol. Kircher’s China Illustrate, p. 48. See also Bergeron, in cap. 27 of 
Marc. Paul. p. 31. 

+ That is, the Chequered Mountain. It is said to be “ bare of forests, and all over as if studded with 
rocks.” ‘Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire, vol. I. p. 121. 

{ Mir is still united with the names of several districts, as Jeselmir, Ajmir, &c. 

|| The only edition of Ptolemy which I have had an opportunity of consulting, is the Latin transla- 
tion, Venice, 1564. See p. 234. The Chate-Scythe may be either those of Khita or of Khoten. 
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a corruption of Kashghar ; within the territory of which it was long included, the name 
having survived the dominion.* 

The mountains by which this country is buttressed on every side are very lofty, and 
bear snow on their summits the greater part of the year. It has been conjectured, that 
if we except some parts of the Greater Tibet, it is the highest: table-land in Asia. In 
confirmation of which, it has been observed, that from this high land, which, for want 
of a general denomination, may be called Upper Kashghar, the rivers take their course 
in opposite directions, and to different seas: the Sind or Indus, and the Kashkar or 
Cheghanserii river, flow through the mountains to the south, and after uniting near 
Attok, proceed to the Indian Ocean ; while the Amu, which originates from the snows 
and springs of Pishtekar, in the same high table-land, pours down the western moun- 
tains of Beliit-tagh, and after keeping for some time along the Hindfikfish range, pur- 
sues its course towards the sea of Aral.+ No river is known to cross the Muz-tagh ; 
but the rivers which originate on its northern face, proceed down to the desert and the 
lake of Lop-nor. Of these which flow north, some originate not very far from the 
Indus, whieh flows from the eastward by Ladak, between the two ranges, in the ear- 
lier part of its course. 

This elevated country of Upper Kashghar, though plain when compared with the 
huge and broken hills which raise and inclose it on all sides, is, however, crossed in 
various directions by numerous hills and valleys. As the slope of the country is from 
the north and east, the Muz-tagh, though certainly of less height than the other ranges, 
probably rises from a more elevated base. Of this high and thinly-peopled country, 
the south-west part is called Chitral, the north-west portion Pamir, or the Plain, 
whence the whole country is often denominated. The country of the Dards lies in the 
south-east, and the rest of it is occupied by Little Tibet, which, on the east, stretches 
away into Great Tibet. + 

The country of Usbek Tirkistén may be considered as a large basin, hollowed out 
by the waters descending from the Paropamisan and Hindikish hills on the south, 
and those of Belit-tagh and Ala-tagh on tle east and north, but formed into two di- 
visions by the Asfera Mountains; on the south of which lies the vale of the Amu or 
Oxus, and on the north the vale of the Sirr or Jaxartes. Both of these great rivers, 
after receiving all the tributary streams that pour into them from the valleys and smaller 
branches of hills which they meet with in their course, force their way with difficulty 
through extensive sandy plains to the sea of Aral. Usbek ‘Pirkistan on the south, af- 
ter the termination of the Paropamisan hills, may be considered as divided from Per- 
sian Khor&sfn by a line beginning north of Herat, in latitude 35°, and running north- 
west along the south verge of the Desert, so as to terminate on the Caspian, about 


* Since writing the above, a friend pointed out to me Major Wilford’s Discourse on Caucasus, in the 
sixth volume of the Asiatic Researches, in the beginning of which a similar train of reasoning is pursued. 
I certainly am not prepared to follow Major Wilford in all his subsequent conclusions, but he had good 
opportunities of ascertaining the existence of the Kas, or Khasay, in Almora, and the neighbouring 
hill-country. 

+ Lieut. Macartney’s MSS., and a memoir of Capt. Irvine. 

¢ Lieut. Macartney and Capt. Irvine’s MSS. 
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latitude 39°. The Caspian forms its western boundary ; and a line, from the Caspian 
to the sea of Aral, and thence again to the Ala-tagh, or Ming Bulak Mountains, 
which run north of the Sirr, or Jaxartes, as far as Tashkend, completes its northern | 
frontier. 

That part of Usbek Tirkistén whieh lies south of the Asfera Mountains, may be 
divided into the countries south of the Amu, or Oxus, and those to the north of that 
river. 

The divisions to the south of the Amu, including also those that extend to both - 

‘banks, or which are contained between its branches, are four: 1. Badakhshan ; 
Balkh; 3. Khwarizm ; and, 4. The Deserts of the Turkomans. 

The divisions to the north of the Amu are five: 1. Khutlan; 2. Karatigin ; 3. His- 
sir, or Cheghanifn; 4. Kesh, or Sheher Sebz, including Karshi and Khozar ; and, 5. 
The Vale of Soghd, in which are the celebrated cities of Samarkand and Bokhara. 

The countries lying along the Vale of the Sirr, or Jaxartes, may be considered as 
being six in number: 1. Ferghana, now called Kokan and Nemengan ; 2. Tashkend ; 
8. Uratippa, or Ushrushna; 4. Ghaz, or the Aral Desert; to which may perhaps be 
added, 5. Dak, extending between Uratippa and Tashkend; and, lastly, The district 
of Tirkistan Prope: 


I. DIVISIONS SOUTH OF THE AMU. 


It may be convenient, in reviewing the different divisions of Usbek Tiirkistan, to 
follow the course of the two great rivers, as they proceed from the hills to the Sea of 

It will not be necessary to say much of the southern divisions, as they are, in ge- 
neral, sufficiently well known. 


1. BADAKHSHAN. 


Badakhshan is the first district to the south of the Amu. In the age of Baber, it 
was considered as being bounded on the south by Kafferistin, on the east by Upper 
Kashghar, on the north by Khutlan, and on the west by Kundez and Anderab. It is 
chiefly mountainous, and appears to be formed by the course of two considerable rivers, 
that unite to form the Amu. That river of the two which has the longest course and 
the greatest body of water, is the Penj, called also the Hammi,* which appears to be 
the Harat of the Arabian geogtaphers. It has lately been ascertained to rise in the 
high grounds east of the Belit-tagh range, issuing from under the snow of the lofty 
mountains of Piishtekhar, and working its way by the lower grounds of Shughnan and 
Derwaz.+ The second river, which is called the Kokcha, or Badakhshan river, is in- 
ferior in magnitude and length of course to the first, rising to the south of it, in that 
high mountainous ridge of Belfit-tagh, which separates Badakhshan from Chitral, and 


* Hence probably the name of Amu. + Mr Elphinstone’s MSS. 
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the course of the Kashkfir or Cheghanserai river; and, on the north, divided from the 
course of the Penj, by a chain of lofty hills which intervene, and form the ridge of the 
opposite valleys. Badakhshin Proper lies along the Kokcha river, though the domi- 
nion of the King of Badakhshfn generally embraced all the country south of the Penj. 
The country north of the Penj* belonged to Khutlin. The mountainous tracts near 
its source still called Wakhan, and by Marco Polo, Vochan, are probably part of the 
Wakhsh + of the Oriental geographers. Besides the two great valleys which run along 
the river, through all the extent of the country, there are numerous others which wind 
among the hills, particularly on the south, towards Kafferistan, and which transmit 
several streams of considerable size to the larger rivers. The Penj and Kokcha unite 
just below the BadakhshAn territory. 

The soil in the valleys is fertile, and the oouniry kee always boon fassoas for pro 
ducing precious stones, especially rubies and turquoises. It was visited in the 13th 
century by Marco Polo, whose account of this and the neighbouring provinces is far 
more correct than has been generally supposed. It belonged to Baber in the latter pe- 
riod of his life, but was not the scene of any of his more eminent exploits. He men- 
tions, that its native king claimed descent from Sekander, or Alexander the Great; a 
claim which is continued down to the present day. The family may, perhaps, be de- 
scended from the Grecian dynasty of Bactriana, which subsisted so long unconnected 
with the empire of Alexander’s successors. 7 


2. BaLkKu. 


The country between Badakhshin and the desert of Khwérism, on the east and west, 
and the Hindfikish hills and the Amu, on the south and north, which, following Mr 
Elphinstone, I inclade under the general name of Balkh,} comprehends a variety of 
districts that, at the present day, are under several different governments. They are 
chiefly valleys formed by rivers that descend from the Hindfikdsh hills, and which, 
after forming glens and dales, frequently of considerable extent and fertility, discharge 
themselves into the Amu. The principal districts mentioned by Baber, are Anderab, 
Talikan, Kandes, and Khilm, to the east; Balkh, in the centre, in a plain below the 
Dera Gez, or Valley of Gez, and Shiberghén, Andekhfid, and Meimana, to the west. 
The eastern districts are generally level and fertile towards the mouth of their differ- 
ent rivers; but the valleys beoome narrower, and contract into glens as they are fol- 
lowed towards the sources of their parent streams on the Hindfikish. The country 
round Balkh is level and rather sandy. The Dehis, or Balkhab, as it approaches that 


* See Ebn Haukal. + See Abulfede, Ap. Geograph. Min. Gree. vol. III. 

ft This is the ancient Bactria, a term, probably taken from ita old Persian name of Bakhterzemin, or 
Eastern country, which is given it as late as the Institutes of Taimur. Khorasan is sometimes made to 
include this, as well as the whole country below the hills, as high up as Badakhshan on the one side, 
and round their ridges to Kandahar on the other. See Ebn Haukal, Baber’s Memoirs, &c. The name 
of Khorasin may be derived either from ite being the country east of Persia, or that west of Bakhter- 
gemin ; as, by an odd singularity, Khawer, in the ancient Persian, is used to signify either east or west. 
The first certainly seems to be the more probable. 
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city, after leaving the Dera Gez, diminishes in size till it nearly disappears in the bar- 
pen plain; and the western. districts are ill-watered, and indicate, by their sandy soil, 
the approach to the desert. 


8. KHWARIZM.* 


Baber never visited this country, which lies near the mouth of the Amu or Oxus; 
and, beimg surrounded on all sides by desert, may be considered as an island formed 
in the waste by the Amu; by innumerable branches and cuts from which, the whole 
country is enriched. Its geography is very defective and erroneous, though consider- 
able materials exist for correcting it. The Amn, soon after it passes the cultivated 
country of Urgenj, meets the sandy desert, in which it is nearly swallowed up, so that 
the river is of no great volume when it reaches the sea of Aril. 


4. DESERT OF THE TURKOMANS.+ 


This desert, which extends from Khwfrizm and the borders of Balkh to the Caspian, 
and from the limits of the Persian Khorasfin to the sea of Aral, and the country of the 
Kerghis, is inhabited by wandering Turkomans, some of whom own submission to the 
Chiefs of Khwiarizm, or Urgenj, and others to the Persians; while a considerable por- 
tion of them yield scarcely even a nominal submission to either. 


II. DIVISIONS NORTH OF THE AMU. 


It has already been remarked, that these divisions are bounded on the east by the 
Belfit-tagh mountains, which extend northward from the Hindfikfish to the Asfera 
mountains, are very lofty and precipitous, and bear snow on their summits the greater 
part of the year, some of them without intermission. They are probably very bro- 
ken and abrupt, as no pass is known to cross them, except from Badakhehin. And 
it is remarkable, that, in consequence of the height and abruptnees of the moun- 


* The Chorasmin of the Persarum Syntaxis, (see Geograph. Gr.'Minor. vol. III. p. 5,) is, I presume, 
the two Khwarizms ; and indeed it includes places both in Khwarizm and Balkh. The Greek transla- — 
tor, to express our B always uses Mx. as in Bokhara, Balkh, Tibet (TEMIIIT), &c. The Latin translator 
does not seem to have understood some of the names; thus, MAPANA, Mayrana, is Maweralnaher ; 
ZAOYL, Saul, is Zabul, or Zablestan ; KOISTAN, Xoistan, is Kohistan ; yaseray, Chamatan, forte 
Chamultan, is Hamadan ; Sirazin is Shiraz ; Stetarin, Shister ; Artuel, Ardebil ; Gias is Chach, &c, &c 

+ The term Turkoman, James de Vitri derives from Turci et Comani, by an etymology, says Gibbon , 
which few critics will adopt. Yet, as we find the Turkomans pushing in on both sides of the Caspian, 
by Azerbaejan and the desert of Khwarizm, in both instances advancing out of the country called Coma- 
nia, by the earliest travellers, from the wandering tribe of Komans, who inhabited it, there seems to 
be no good reason why they might not have received their name from being designated as Tirk-Koman, 
or Koman-Turks, to distinguish them from the numerous tribes of the same race. See the travels of 
Carpini and Rubriquis in Hakluyt and Bergeron. The Cuban derives its name from this tribe of Comani 
or Cobani. 
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tains which inclose the country that has been denominated Usbek Turkistén on the 
east, there appear in all ages to have been only two passes across them for caravans 
and armies, both of which are gained by following the course of the two great rivers 
the Amu and the Sirr, to which the country appears to owe many of its most obvious 
features. The ane of these grand passes leads through Badakhshan, and is the route 
taken by the caravan of Kabul, and frequently by that of Samarkand and Bokhira, - 
on its road to Khoten and Kashghar. This was the road followed by Marco Polo, in 


‘the thirteenth century, and more recently by De Goes,* the last European who is 


known to have crossed these mountains.. The second pass, which ascends by the 


-sources of the Sirr, lies in the hills that separate Ferghfina from Kashghar, to the east- 


ward of Ush. This is the road by which the ambassadors of Sharokh returned from 
China.. Some inroads of Taimur’s generals, by this pass, are recorded ; and the cara- 
van of Kashgar seems to have taken this road in going between that city and Samar- 
kand in the time of Baber’s father, as it does at the present day. ‘The route pursued 
by the caravan of Tashkend, in its way to Kashghar and China, is not quite clear ; 
but, in some instances, it seems to have gone up the right bank of the Sirr; and after 
passing the Julgeh Abengeran, or Blacksmith’s Dale, to have crossed the range of 
hills that encloses Ferghana on the west, near Ahsi; to have proceeded on thence to 
Uzkend, and from that place; by the same pass, as the caravan of Samarkand. There 
is, however, reason to imagine, that the caravan of Tashkend frequently kept a more 
northerly course, skirting the Ala-tagh hills that enclose Ferghina on the north and 
east; and that after rounding them, and passing near Almaligh, it proceeded straight 
to Kashghar. These are the only routes by which Eastern Turkistén+ appears to 
have been reached from the west; and an attention to this fact will explain several 
difficulties in the earlier historians and travellers. If the supposed route to the north 
of the Ala-tagh hills was really one of those followed by the caravan of Tashkend, it 
will perhaps explain a difficulty stated by Major Rennell, in his Memoir of a Map of 
Hindostan. After mentioning that Kashghar was 25 days’ journey from Samarkand, 
he observes, that one account differs so much from the rest, that he will draw no con- 
clusion from it. It is one that makes 27 journeys from TAashkend to Kashgar, “ al- 
though Tashkend is supposed to be five journeys nearer to it than Samarkand is.” If 
the Tashkend route led round the hills to the north of Ferghina, whence the traveller 
had to return southward towards Kashghar, the itinerary in question will not be so in- 
consistent with the others as it might at first seem to be. 


\ 


1. KHUTLAN. 


The two districts of Khutlfn and Karatigin, which stretch along the Belfit-tagh moun- 
tains, are more inaccessible and less known than most of the others. The name of Khutl, 


* See Kircher’s China Illustrata, p. 62, folio; and Astley’s Collection of Voyages, vol. IV. p. 643, 
quarto. 
t The country very absurdly called Little Bucharia. 


t 
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or Khutlan, does not appear to be known at the present day; but it was applied in the 
time of Baber, and as far back as the age of Ebn Haukal,* to the country lying be- 
tween the upper branch of the Amu, called Harat, or Penj, which divided it from 
‘Badakhshan on the south; the Wakhshab or Sirkhrid, which separated it from 
Cheghanian or Hissfr on the west; the hill country of Karatigin on the north; and 
the Belit-tagh on the east. Khutlfn is broken in all quarters by hills. Its few valleys 
are said to be narrow, and overhung with lofty mountains. The glens of Shughnan 
and Derwaz, which lie near the source of the Penj, are fertile. The country of Wakhsh, 
which is always joined with Khutlan by the earlier geographers, probably extended 
between Kbutlan and Karatigin, or may have included Karatigin itself. Its name is 
still to be found not only in the uncertain district of Wakhika, but in the country of 
~“Wakhan,-the Vochan of Marco Polo, which lies above Badakhshan, near the source of 
the Penj, close upon Pishtekhar. The name Wakhshab, anciently given to the river 
which divided Cheghanian from Khutlan, is said, by Ebn Haukal, to be derived from 
that of the country of Wakhsh, where it originates. It ran by Weishgird, the ancient 
capital of the country, and joined the Amu above Kobédian. On this river was the 
Pul-e-Sengin, or Stone-bridge, so often mentioned in the history of Taimur Beg. 
While some circumstances seem to point out the river which joins the Amu above 
Kobadiait, opposite to Kundez, others certainly accord much better with the Sirkh-ab, 
or the river of Karatigin, which has a course of upwards of 160 miles before it falls 
into the Amu. The Wakhi language still remains in many districts in the hills of 
Badakhshan and Khutlan ; and it is not improbable, that the Wakhi or Wakhshi race 
were the most ancient inhabitants of this hilly region. Many of the rivers that flow 
into the Amu in the earlier part of its course, descend from the hill-country of Khut- 
lan. It is gaid to have been the seat of a splendid dynasty, before the Musulman con- 


* See Ous@ley’s translation of Ebn Haukal’s geography, pp. 282 and 239.—The geographical position 
of certain places seems to require a departure from the reading in the text of that work. In the descrip- 
tion of the boundaries of Maweralnaher, we may perhaps read p. 232, “‘ On the north, Maweralnaher is 
bounded by Turkestan, which, enclosing Ferghana, extends round Khotl, on the river Heriat, (Penj or 
Harat.) To the south, Maweralnaher begins from Badakhshan, and extends along the river Jihoon down 
to the sea of Kharezm.”—Again, p. 238, “ Advancing in one direction from the Jihoon, we have the ter- 
ritory of Soghd, Samarkand, Siroushteh, Chaj, and Ferghana ; and, in another direction, from the bor- 
ders of Samarkand, that of Kesh, Cheghanian and Khotlan ; whence we have the river Jihoon from 
Termed, and Cobadian, down as far as Kharezm. Farab, Sinta, Tarjaz, and Ailak, are reekoned to be- 
long to Chaj,” &c. This is true of them, though not of the preceding districts specified in the text. In 
p- 240, *‘ The desert extends all round Kharezm. On one side it is bounded by Ghazneh, that is, the 
western side ; the eastern and southern sides are bounded by Khorasan and Maweralnaher. Below Kha- 
rezm, there is no town on the Jiboon until you come to the lake.” In p. 241, Ghizni is probably Ghaz 
or Ghaznah ; and for Kab, the sense requires Kat or Kath, the ancient capital. Debzek and Deirek, pp. 
262 and 263, should be Dizak, the modern Jizzekh. ‘‘ The mountains of Ashehreh” should probably be 
“* the mountains of Aspereh.” Rud-i-Haas, p. 224, must be Rud-i-Dehas. The running title (or Surkhi) 
is sometimes included in the text, of which instances occur in p. 275, p. 279, &c. Having no copy of 
the original, these changes are merely conjectural ; but they seem to be necessary for the sense, and the 
alteration of a single letter, or of the points, is sufficient to produce most of them. These observations are 
made solely to justify the sense in which I have read Ebn Haukal. They cannot affect the acknowleged 
merit of the learned translator, who followed his text. 

In regard to the era of the work, as it stands, is not the mention of the palace of Kharezm-Shah (p. 
241) rather suspicious? Perhaps, however, the palace was only of a king of Kharezm. 

e 
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quest ; and Abulfeda* mentions the magnificent palaces of its kings. In Baber’s time 
it was generally subject to Hissar. 


2. Karate! N. 


This country, which is seldom mentioned in history,+ lies along the southern range 
of the Asfera mountains, and appears to extend, on the east, as far as those of Belit- 
tagh ; on the south, it has pert of Khutlan and Wakhika, and the country of Hissar ; 
on the west, it extends to the hill-districts of Uratippa and Yar-Ailak. It is altoge- 
ther mountainous. The height of the Asfera and Belit-tagh mountains, the former 
covered with perpetual snow, prevents it from having much communication with the 
countries to the north and east. 


3. Hissar. 


Before proceeding to make any remarks on this district, it is necessary to point out, 
in a few words, the course taken by the branches of the Asfera mountains, when they 
diverge, somewhat to the east of the longitude of Khojend, as has been already men- 
tioned. All along the south of Ferghana, their summits are everywhere covered with 
perpetual snow. As they approach Uratippa, they appear suddenly to lose their height, 
and to divide into three or perhaps four branches. One of these, running south by 
Derbend or Kohligha (the Iron Gate), under the name of Kara-tagh, or the Black moun- 
tains, divides the country of Hissiér from that of Késh. The northern part of this 
range, as described by Baber, is lofty and precipitous in the extreme ; but it evidently 
declines in height as it approaches the desert along the Amu, where it probably alto- 
gether disappears. The second branch, running south-west from Karatigin, extends 
to the-south of Samarkand and Bokhara, though much inferior in height tothe former, 
and seems, like it, to die away in the desert towards the Amu. This may be called 
the Késh branch, and the country between it and the Kara-tagh, forms the territories 
of Késh and Karshi. The hill between Samarkand and Késh is, by Sherifeddin, called 
the hill of Kesh. Ebn Haukal tells us,} that the mountain of Zarkah, as he calls the 
same range, runs from Bokhara, between Samarkand and Késh, joins the border of Fer- 
ghana, and goes on toward the border of Chin. The Arabian geographer, therefore, evi- 
dently considered the range south of Samarkand, as connected with the Asfera, and 
probably with the Muz-tagh ranges. The third range, called the Ak-tagh, or Ak-kaya, 
the white mountains, and by the Arabian geographers,§ Botom, or Al-Botom, extend- 
ing to the westward, runs to the north of Samarkand and Bokhara, and declines down 
to the desert. Where it leaves the Asfera mountains, it forms with the Kara-tagh and 
Kesh hills, the country of Yar-ailak, and, lower down, one boundary of the celebrated 
valley of Soghd. This branch is lofty, and bears snow in ifs hollows all the year. The 


* Geog. p. 77.—Ebn Haukal, p. 239. , 
+ It is called Cair Tekin in Petis de la Croix’s Hist. de Timur Bec, vol. I. pp. 174 and 184. 
¢ Ouseley’s Ebw Haukal, p. 250. § Abulfeda, p. 33, and Ebn Haukal. 
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fourth branch is that which appears to run, but very ruggedly and uncertainly, to the 
north-west, through the country of Uratippa. It slopes down towards the sea of Aral,. 
and a portion either of this, or of the last branch, crosses the Amu below the cultiva- 
ted country of Khwarizm, before that river works its way into the sea of Aral. This 
may be called the Uratippa branch, as that eountry lies chiefly among its offsets, and 
towards the Ak-tagh hills. The Uratippa hills approach very clonely to the Sirr, er 
Jaxartes. 

The country of Hissir, which was often traversed by Baber, and which,. for some 
years in the middle period of his life, formed his head-quarters, is by the Arabian geo- 
graphers denominated. SaghAniaén, while the Persians called it Cheghaniain and Jegha- 
nian, from the city of that name which lies on the Cheghan-riid, more frequently, how- 
ever, called the river of Cheghanian. This country received, in later times, the name 
of Hissar (or the Castle), from the fort of Hissir-Shadman, which was long the seat 
of government of all the neighbouring regions. At the present day, this country is 
known by the name of Deh-nou (or New-Town), from a town of that name, where the 
Chief resides; and in general, it may be remarked, that all over the East, where the 
governments are fluctuating, there is a disposition to designate the government rather 
by the name of the city where the King or Governor resides, than by a general name 
taken from the whole country which he governs. And, in like manner, as to rivers, 
and ranges of mountains, it is seldom, exeept in books, that they have any general 
name; the former are ysually described by the name of the nearest large town, the 
latter by that of some remarkable summit, and consequently change their denomima- 
tion many times in their course. Frequent instances of this kind will be found in the 
Memoirs of Baber. 

Hissar, on the south, was bounded by the river Amuor Oxus, on the east by the hill 
country of Wakhsh and Khutlan, from which it was divided by the Sarkhriid or Ka- 
ratigin river, formerly called the Wakhsh&b; on the north by Karatigin, and on the 
west by the Kara-tagh mountains. It is hilly, but not mountainous, in its chief extent. 
The soil is in general sandy, and inclining to degenerate into desert ; but, being on the 
whole well watered, is capable of high cultivation. The river Weish or Wakhshab, 
which preceeds from the north-west, joins the Oxus considerably to the east of Koba- 
dian. The river of Cheghanian, and that of Hissar or Kafernihan, are the other streams 
of chief note in thie distriet. In the days of Baber, the most important places in this 
division were Hissar, Cheghanian, Kobadiin and Termiz. The city of Termiz or Ter- 
med has always been famous as covering the best passage over the Amu; but some- 
what higher up is the passage of Ubaj, lying between Cheghanién and Khilm, which 
ig several times mentioned, both im Baber’s Memoirs and in the History of Taimur. 
The country towards Weishgird, where the natives were protected by the sudden rise 
of the hills, was the scene of many bloody battles between the ancient inhabitants and 
the Arabe, during their conquest of Maweralnaher. The inhabitants of the hill coun- 
tries were never fully subdued. Baber gives a very particular account of his passage 
up one of the long valleys of this country, called the valley of Kamrid, which he 
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ascended in his flight from Hiss&r to Yar-ailak, after his defeat near Samarkand. The 
valley of Kamriid leads up to the summit of the Kara-tagh range. 


4. KesuH. 


This division has already been described as bounded on the east by the Kara-tagh 
mountains dividing it from Hissar; on the south by the Amu or Oxus; and on the 
north and west by the Késh hills, which divide it from Yar-ailik and the valley of 
Soghd. 

The chief cities now, and they are the same that existed in the time of Baber, are 
Kesh, also called Sheher-Sebz (or the Green City), and to the south Karshi, also call- 
ed Nakhsheb, and by the Arabs Nesef. Khozar also has always been a place of conse- 
quence, and lies south-east of Karshi, in a desert tract. The country round Késh is 
uncommonly fertile, full of streams, and rather marshy, but degenerates as it ap- 
proaches the Amu, and becomes a perfect desert, insomuch that the rivers of this dis- 
trict disappear before reaching that great river. The famous Pass of Kohligha (the 
Iron Gate), or Derbend, lies in the hills between Késh and Hissér. Fadlallah* pre- 
tends that it was cut in the rock, which only proves that it was narrow and difficult, 
and perhaps improved by art. Near Késh, the native town of the great Taimur, is the 
plain of Akiar, where, close by the river Koshka, were held the Kurultais or annual 
reviews of his armies, andwhat have been called the diets of his states. It was cele- 
brated for its beautiful verdure, and the rich profusion of its flowers. 


5. SAMARKAND AND BOKHARA. 


The country which composes the territory of these famous cities, has always been 
deemed one of the most fertile and beautiful in the world. It lies between the Késh 
hills on the south, the Desert of Khwarizm on the west, and the Uratippa, and Ak-tagh 
mountains dividing it from Uratippa, on the north. On the east, it has the hill country 
of Karatigin and the Kara-tagh mountains. It is traversed, in nearly its whole extent, 
by the Kohik or Zirefshan+ river, which, coming from the north-east angle of the hills 
that rise out of Karatigin, flows down by Yar-ailak to Samarkand and the vale of 
Soghd, passing to the north and west of Bokhara, considerably below which the small 
part of it that is not swallowed up in the sand, runs into the Amu. The country near 
the sources of the Kohik is hilly and barren, and in the time of Baber was full of petty 
forts, especially along the skirts of the hills. This is the district so often mentioned 
under the name of Yar-ailék or Bar-ailik. It seema to comprise the countries at the 
present day called Karatippa and Urgil. Uratippa extends over the opposite side of 
the hills, to the north-west, except only the district called the Ailaks of Uratippa, which 
is higher up on the same side of the hills, and not far distant from Yar-ailak. The 


* Hist. of Ghenigiecan, p. 257; and Hist. de Timur Bec, vol. I. p. $8, 62, &c. 
+ a. é Gold-shedding. 
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vale of Soghd, which commences lower down* than the Ailaks, is an extensive plain, 
a great part of which is admirably watered and cultivated, by means of cuts from the 
river. Baber has given so correct and detailed an account of this‘whole. country in his 
Memoirs, that little need be added regarding it. This tract of plain is the Sogdiana of 
the ancients, so called from the river Soghd, the ancient name of the Kohik. Samar- 
kand was a city of note, at least as far back as the time of Alexander the Great, when 
it was known under the name of Marakanda, a name which may lead us to suspect 
that even then the country had been overrun by Tirki} tribes. The country beyond 
the Amu, called by the Arabs Maweralnaher, (¢. e. beyond the river,) was conquered 
by them as early as the years 87, 88, and 89 of the Hejira; and their geographers pre- 
sent us with the most dazzling picture of its prosperity at an early period. Ebn Hau- 
kal, who is supposed to have lived in the tenth century, speaks of the province as one 
of the most flourishing and productive in the world.{ The hospitality of the inhabi- 
tants he describes, from his personal observation, as corresponding to the abundance 
that prevailed. The fortunate situation of the country, and the protection which it 
enjoyed under the Arabian Khalifs, produced their ordinary effects, and the arts of ci- 
vilization, the civilities of social life, and the study of literature, all made a distinguish- 
ed progress. We are told that the inhabitants were fond of applying their wealth to 
the erection of caravanseras or inns, to the building of bridges and similar works, and 
that there was no town or stage in Maweralnaher without a convenient inn or stage- 
house § for the purpose of accommodating travellers with every necessary. One of the 
Governors of Maweralnaher, which included all the Arabian conquests north of the 
Amu, boasted, probably with considerable exaggeration, that he could send to war 
three hundred thousand horse, and the same number of foot, whose absence would not 
be felt in the country. The Vale of Soghd was reckoned one of the three paradises of 
the world, the Rid-Abileh and the Ghuteh of Damascus|| being the other two; over 
both of which, however, Ebn Haukal assigns it the decided preference, both as to 
beauty and salubrity. The glowing description which he gives of it in the tenth century 
is confirmed by Abulfeda in the beginning of the fourteenth ; and early in the sixteenth, 


Baber informs us, that there was no more delightful country in the world. The beauty 


and wealth of these cities had rendered the names of Samarkand and Bokhara prover- 
bial among the poets of Persia. Several streams from the hills, on both sides, join the 
Kohik in its course. As you recede from the Soghd river or approach the Amu, the 
soil becomes sandy and desert. 

The chief cities in the days of Baber, as at the present time, were Samarkand and 
Bokhara. The former lies on the south of the Kohik on a rising ground, and has al- 
ways been very extensive, the fortifications having varied, by different accounts, from 
eight to five miles in circumference ; but a great part of this space was occupied by 


* Abulfeda tells us that it commences twenty farsangs (about eighty miles) higher up than Samar- 
kand, p. 33. + Kend is the Tiarki for a town, as in Tashkend, Uzkend,-&c. &c. 

{ Geography of Ebn Haukal, p. 233. § Ibid. p. 235. 

i Abulfeda ap. Geog. Grec. Min. vol. III. p. 32, in Chorasmie Descript. adds the Shaab-Bhowan in 
Fersia. The name of the second of these paradises is sometimes erroneously read Rid Aileh. 

{ Ebn Haukal, p. 263. 
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gardens. When D’ Herbelot and Petis de la Croix* give the city a compass of twelve 
farsangs, or forty-eight miles, they have not observed that the whole garden-grounds 
around if must have been included in the range. A wall one hundred and twenty far- 
sangs in length, said to have been built by Kishtasp, King of Persia, to check the in- 
cursions of the Tirks, and to protect the provinee of Samarkand, is probably fabulous, 
no notice being taken of any remains of it in latter times. Yet a similar one certainly 
existed, lower down the river, for the defence of the highly-cultivated districts of Bo- 
khara. 

A town of considerable note in the northern part of the country is Jizzikh or Jizik, 
better known in history by the name of Dizak. It lies towards the Ak-tagh moun- 
tains, on the road to the Pass of Ak-Kitel. To the south of Jizzikh, on the road to 
Samarkand, is Shiraz, which has long been in ruins. 

Down the river, below Samarkand, was the town of Sir-e-pul (or Bridgend), so fre- 
quently mentioned by Baber. It ie probably the place noticed by Abulfeda}+ under the 
name of Kashufaghn,‘and by the Arabs ealled Ras-al-kantara, a translation of its Per- 
sian name. 

The town and castle of Dabisi or Dabisia, often mentioned in the history of Bo- 
khara, lies between that city and Samarkand. 

The city of Bokhara, which is now the capital of the santer as it frequently was 
in former times, has given its name in Europe to the countries of Great and Little Bu- 
charia. These names, however, are unknown in Asia, the name of Bokhara being con- 
fied to the city of that name and the country subject to it. It lies far down in the 
. Valley of Soghd, im the middle of a rich country interseeted by numerous water-courses. 
It is said, at the present day, to contain a hundred thousand inhabitants, and it is, per- 
haps, the most eminent seat of Musulman learning now existing. Thompson, who vi- 
sited it in 1740, gives an amusing account of the city and its trade.t It was visited by 
Jenkinson in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,§ and in 1812 by Izzet Ulla, whose account 
of ite present state is highly interesting. 

The fort of Ghajhdewan, whieh lies north-west of Bokkara close on the desert of 
Khwarizm, is remarkable for a great defeat sustained by Baber and his Persian auxi- . 
liaries, when he was compelled to raise the siege. 

The hills of Narattau lie ten miles north from Bokhara, and run from east to west 
for about twenty-four miles. This is probably the Nar of the Arabian geographers, 
with the addition of éau, a hill. 

Miankal, which is several times mentioned by Baber, includes Katta-Korghan, Yung- 
Korghan, Penjshembeb, Khattichi, and some other places on both sides of the Kohik 
near Dabiisi. 

But the minuteness of Baber’s own description of the country, its rivers and moun- 
tains, precludes the necessity of any farther remarks. 


* See Bibl. Orientale, Art. Samarkand ; and Hist. de Ghengiz-can, p. 220. 
+ P. 35. { Hanway’s Travels, vol. I. p. 240. § Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. I. 
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Ill. COUNTRIES ALONG THE saan OR JAXARTES. 


THE countries along the Sirr have always been much less considerable than those 
on the Amu. The Sirr, or Jaxartes, rises among the lofty mountains which divide 
Ferghana from Kiashghar. The chief source appears to lie east from Ush, nearly two 
degrees. On the west side of the Ala-tagh range are the sources of the Sirr, and on 
the east side, at no great distance, is the source of the Kashghar river. The Sirr, after 
dividing Ferghana, takes a turn to the north-west, passes to the south of Tashkend, 


and flowing down through the sandy desert, is nearly lost in the sands before it reaches 
the Sea of Aral. 


1. FeERGHANA. 


The particular account of this country, with which the Memoirs of Baber open, ren- 
ders it needless to enter into any description of it. It now forms the powerful king- 
dom of Kokfn, whose capital, of the same name, is the ancient Khuakend, lying be- 
tween Khojend and Ahsi. Though Ferghina is in general fertile, yet several small 
deserts are to be found within its extent. It is divided into two parts by the Sirr: 
That on the left bank has for its boundary on the south the snowy mountains of As- 
fera, which on their northern face slope down into the hill countries of Wadil, Wa- 
rikh, Hashiaér, Sikh, &c.; while their southern side forms the frontier of Karatigin. 
On the west it has Uratippa, from which it is divided by the river Aksi, which flows 
into the Sirr. The portion of Ferghfna on the right bank of the Sirr, has for its western - 
boundary a range of hills running south from the Ala-tagh, past Ahsi to Khojend, on 
the Sirr, and dividing Ferghana from Tashkend. The north appears to be protected by 
the lofty and barren mountains called Ala-tagh, which are probably always covered 
with snow, and which also wind round to its eastern frontier, where they separate it 
from the territory of Kashghar. The country north of the Sirr, which formerly con- 
tained Ahsi and KAsan, is now called Nemengan. The Ala-tagh mountains are gene- 
rally represented as being joined, on their north-east angle, by a range of mountains 
running far eastward, and connecting them with those of Ulugh-tagh. None of them, 
however, are probably high, where they join in with the hills that bound Ferghana, as 
we find that the Kirghis pass freely at all seasons, on the north and east of that coun- 
try, from Tashkend to the vicinity of Kashghar; and the whole tract is, indeed, gene- 
rally designated as belonging to the same pastoral range : thus, in the accounts of the 
Russian travellers, when speaking of the Great Horde of Kirghis, we find Kashghar, 
Tashkend, and Otrar put together, as constituting their range along the Ala, or Alak- 
tagh Mountains, without adverting to any intervening hills.* One Usbek traveller, 
from whom I had an account of his journey from Kashghar to Astrakhan, mentioned, 
that he passed some broad low hills near Almaligh ; so that, if any connecting range 


* See Decouvertes Russes, vol III. p. $80, and vol. V. p. 422. 
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runs from the Ala-tagh to the Ulugh-tagh, it is probably a very low one, and easily 
surmounted. 

Baber justly describes his native country as encircled with hills on every side except 
towards Khojend, where, however, the opening between the hills and the Sirr is very 
narrow. a 

Abulfeda mentions, that in the mountains of Ferghina they have black stones which 
burn like charcoal, and, when kindled, afford a very intense heat.* The fact, of the 
existence of coal,in the Ala-tagh range, and to the east of it, is confirmed by recent 
travellers. It is found in great plenty, and forms the ordinary fuel of the natives. 


2. TasHKEND. 


The country of Tashkend lies along the north bank of the Sirr, having that river 
on the south, and the Ala-tagh mountains, running parallel to it, on the greater part 
of its northern frontier ; the hills near Ahsi bound it on the east, and the desert of the 
Kara Kilpaéks on the west. The ancient Tirkistan-Proper stretched considerably to 
the north and westward of this country. The range of Ala-tagh mountains which 
extend along its northern boundary, run from east to west, at no great distance from 
the Sirr, and decline in height toward the western desert. The inferior range of hills 
that run from the Ala-tagh, between Tishkend and Ahsi, within eight miles of the 
latter place, + we find several times crossed by armies that marched from Tashkend to 
Kasan, Ahsi, and the northern provinces of Ferghana. In this route lies the Julgeh 
Ahengeran, or Ironsmith’s dale, and Kundezlik and Amifni, so often mentioned in — 
the Memoirs of Baber. It was probably by this road that the caravan of Tashkend 
proceeded to Uzkend, on the route to Kashghar; though it appears sometimes to have 
gone to Kashghar by keeping to the north of the Ala-tagh hills. The road generally 
pursued from Tashkend to Ahsi did not follow the course of the Sirr, but went east- 
ward directly towards Ahsi, cutting off, to the south, the large tract of country sur- 
rounded on three sides by the river which runs south-west from Ahsi to Khojend, and 
north-west from Khojend to Tashkend. The city of Shahrokhia lay between Khojend 
and Tashkend, on the Sirr, while Sciram lay north-west of Tashkend, still lower down. 
Magnificent accounts of the wealth, cultivation and populousness of Tashkend, and 
the country along the rich banke of the Sirr, in the time of the’ Arabs, and of the 
Khwarizmian dynasty, are given by Ebn Haukal, Abulfeda, and the historians of Chen- 
giz Khan; and the many works of learning and science which issued from this coun- 
try at that era, sufficiently attest that these praises were not altogether gratuitous. 
The dynasty of Khwarizmian kings, destroyed by Chengiz Khan, were eminent en- 
couragers-of letters. In Baber’s time, Tashkend and Shahrokhia were its chief towns. 
- A considerable traffic has of late years been carried on at Tashkend, between the Rus- 
sians and the inhabitants of Bokhara, but the country is not in a flourishing state. 


* Chorasm. Descript. p. 38. 
+ D’Herbelot says, art. Aksiket, that the plain reaches to the hills, which are only two leagues (fer- 


haps farsangs) off. Albufeda says they are at the distance of one farsang. 
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The range of the Great Horde of the Kirghis extends from Tashkend all round the 
Ala-tagh Mountains, through the western part of the country of Kashghar and Yar- 
kend, and even into-Upper KAshghar and Pamir, close. to Derwis and Bedakhshin. 


They are Tirks; and speak a dialect of the. Tirki language, theugh probably miagled 
with Moghul words. 


S. Urnariprpa. 


The country of Uratippa,. which. is also.called’ Ustraish, Ustrishta, Setriishta, Iste- 
rashan, and Ushréshna, is the hilly tract. which lies west of Khojead, whence it is 
separuted ‘by the river. Akei. It has that river aad the Asfera mountains, including 
part of Karatigin, on the east; on the south-east, in the days of Baber, it seems to 
have stretched over to the Kara-tagh mouatains, which divided it from Hissar, while 
Yar-ailak completed its, boundary in that quarter. On the south, the Ak-tagh and 
Uratippa mountains divided it from. Samarkand. and. Bekhara ; on the north, the Sirr, 
and probably the districts ‘of Dak, separate it: from. Tashkend.; and on the west it has 
the desert of Ghas, (by Abalfeda, called: Ghagna,) or the Kara Kilpike, towards the 
sea of Aral. I¢ is fall of breken hill and dale, and:anciently was stadded with small] 
and nearly independent castles, each of: ‘which had its separate district. The slope of 
country ie towards the desert of Arfl. it is.mow subject te Bekhira. Uratippa and 
Ramin, or Zamin, are its chief towns: . It hay been celebrated from early ages for 
the quantity of sal-ammoniac which it produces in seme natural caverns in. the hills. 
It has no considerable river,* but several smaller streams, most of which probably 
disappear in the sandy desert. In all our maps, the Kezil (or Red River) is made to 
rise in the hill country of Uratippa, and to proceed downward to join the Amu, below 
the cultivated country of Khwarizm. Yet Ebn Haukal} tells us, that m all: Setrushta 
(or Uratippa), there is wot one river considerable: eneagh to: admit of the plying of 
boats ; and the river, after leaving Uratippa, would have to run fer several days’ 
journey through a desert sand. It rather evems, that no such separate river existe ; 
‘but that the Keri is only a branch that proceeds from, and returms to, the Amn. 
Hazarasp,{ which certainly stands on the Amu, is said tolie on the north side of the 
Kezil. This must be just where the Kezil runs off. from the great ‘river. KAt, or 
K&th,§ the old capital of Khwarizm, which was six farsangs, or twenty-four aribes, 
from Hazérasp down the Amu, and certamby stood'on that river,:is, however, said to 
lie on the north side of the Kez. The different branehes of the: Amu, in pussing 
through Khwirizm, or Urgenj, have different names, like the various branches of the 
Ganges in Bengal. This, with some other. owuses, has spread a good deal of confusion 
over'the geography of the former coumtry. fn the instance in. question, a great river 
bemg found, and its connexion withthe Aum not being known, it was nataral to 
search for its sources in the hills to the east. 


* See Ebn Haukal and Abulfeds. + Astley or Green’s Voyages, vol. IV. p. 482. 
+ P. 263. § Ibid. . 
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4. Tue DEsERT oF THE Kara KILPAKs. 


The desert country which is bounded by the sea of Aral on the west, the river Sirr ~ 
on the north, Uratippa on the east, and Bokhara and Kwarizm on the south, is now 
traversed by the wandering Tirki tribe of Kara Kilpaks (or Black Bonnets), who, 
according to the general opinion, are Tirkomans, though some accounts describe them 
as Uzbeks. This district, which was, by the Arabian geographers, called Ghaz, and 
sometimes, if we may trust the readings of the manuscripts, Ghaznah, probably ex- 
tends a little to the north, beyond the place where the Sirr loses itself in the sand. 
These wanderers have a considerable range, but are few in number. The desert is six 
or seven days’ journey from east to west, and upwards of ten from north to south. 


5. Inax. 


Nak, probably, is not a separate district, but comprehends the rich pastoral country 
on both sides of the Sirr, on the southern side, reaching up the skirts, and among the 
valleys of the hills of Uratippa that branch towards the Sirr, and belong to Uratippa; 
and on the north having some similar tracts subject to Tashkend and Shahrokhia. It 
is, by some ancient geographers, made to comprehend the whole country between the 
northern hills of Tashkend and the river, including Tashkend and Beniket, or Shah- 
rokhia. It is little known, and is probably dependent on Tashkend to the north of 

.the Sirr, and on Uratippa to the south. 


e 


6. TURKISTAN. 


The country peculiarly called Tarkistén by Baber, lies below Seirim, between it 
and the sea of Aral. It lies on the right bank of the Sirr, and stretches considerably 
to the north, along the banks of some small rivers that come from the east and north. 
Some part of it was rich, and had been populous. A city of the same name stands on 
one of these inferior streams. In the time of the Arabs, it is said to have been a rich 
and flourishing country, full of considerable towns, such as Jund, Yangikent, &c. In 
the time of Baber, it seems to have had few towns, but was the chief seat of the Uz- 
‘beks, who had recently settled there, and whose territories.extended a considerable 
way to the north ; though Sheibéni Khan never recovered the great kingdom of Tiira, 
whence his grandfather Abulkhair had been expelled, the succession of which was con- 
tinued in another branch of the family. It was to this Tfirkistan that Sheibani Khan 
retired, when unsuccessful in his first attempt on Samarkand; and it was from the 
deserts around this tract, and from Tashkend, which they had conquered, that his 
successors called the Tartars, who assisted them in expelling Baber from Maweral- 
naher, after Sheibani’s death. 

® 

Such is a general outline of the divisions of the country of Uzbek Tirkistaén, which 
may deserve that name, from having had its principal districts chiefly occupied for up- 
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wards of three centuries past, by Uzbek tribes. The face of the country, it is obvious, 

is extremely broken, and divided by lofty hills ; and even the plains are diversified by 

great varieties of soil, some extensive districts along the Kohik river, nearly the whole 
of Ferghina, the greater part of Khwiarizm along the branches of the Amu, with large 

portions of Balkh, Badakhshan, Kesh, and Hissar, heing of uncommon fertility ; 

while the greater part of the rest is a barren waste, and in some places a sandy desert. 

Indeed, the whole country north of the Amu, has a decided tendency to degenerate 

into desert; and many of its most fruitful districts are nearly surrounded by barren 

sands ; so that the population of all these districts still, as in the time of Baber, consists 

of the fixed inhabitants of the cities and fertile lands, and of the unsettled and roving 

wanderers of the desert, the Ils and the Ulfises of Baber, who dwell in tents of felt, 

and live on the produce of their flocks. The cultivated spots are rich in wheat, ber- 
ley, millet, and cotton; and the fruits, particularly the peaches, apricots, plums, 

grapes, apples, quinces, pomegranates, figs, melons, cucumbers, &¢. are among the 
finest in the world. The mulberry abounds, and a considerable quantity of silk is ma- 
nufactured. The cultivation is managed, as far as is practicable, by means of irriga-. 
tion. The breed of horses is excellent. The less fertile parts of the country are pas- 
tured by large flocks of sheep. They have also bullocks, asses, and mules, in sufficient 
numbers, and some camels. The climate, though in the low lands extremely cold in 

winter,* and hot in summer, brings to perfection most of the fruits and grains of tem- 
perate climates ; and perhaps there are few countries in the world to which Nature has 

been more bountiful. 

This felicity of climate and fruitfulness of soil have, in most ages of the world, ren- 
dered the country along the Kohik the seat of very considerable kingdoms. The earli- 
est inhabitants, at least, of the desert tracts, were probably the Scythians, who, in this 
quarter, appear to have been of the Tiirki race. When Alexander advanced to the Sirr, 
he marched by Marakanda, a name, the termination of which, as has already been re- 
marked, seems to speak a Tfirki origin. The Turainian monarchs, so long the rivals 
and terror of those of Iran, seem also to have been Tirks.+ After the Arab con- 
quest, in the first century of the Hejira, many Persians were probably induced, by 
the security of the government, and fertility of the soil, to settle to the north of the 
Amu; though it is likely, that long before, when Balkh was the chief seat of the Per- 
sian government, the rich lands of Maweralnaher were cultivated, and the larger 
towns inhabited. chiefly by men of Persian extraction, and speaking the Persian 
tongue. Down to the age of Chengiz Khan, when the grand desolation of the eoun- 
try began, the Persian was the common language all over the towns and cultivated 
lands from the Amu to the Sirr, as well as in the great and flourishing cities that 
then existed along the northern banks of that river, such as Tashkend, Feniket, Jind, 
and Yengikent; the Tfirki being, however, understood and familiarly used in the ba- 


* Snow lies on the ground for several days at a time everywhere to the north of the Kesh hille. The 
Sirr, or Jaxartes, is frozen over every winter, and passed in that state by the Russian caravans. The 
Amu is also frozen for a considerable extent above Khwarizm. | 

+ Ferdausi, passim. 
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_ gars and markets of all these northern districts. ,The Persian language also croesed 
the Ala-tagh hills, and was the language of the towns of Eastern Turkistén, such as 
Kashgar and Yarkend, as it continues to be at this day as far east as Terfin. A proof 
of the remote period from which the language of Persia was spoken in Maweralnaher, 
is to be found in the present state of the hill country of Karatigin. The language of 
that mountainous and sequestered tract is Persian; and as it has not been exposed to 
any conquest of Persians for many hundred years, it would seem that the Persian his 
been the language in familiar use ever since the age of the Khwérizmian kings, if not 
from a much more remote era. It is probable, therefore, that, in the days of Baber, 
the Persian was the general language of the’ cultivated country of the districts of 
Balkh, Badakhshan, the greater part of Khutlan, Karatigin, Hissir, Kesh, Bokhira, 
Uratippa, Ferghina, and Tashkend, while the surrounding deserts were the haunts of 
various roving tribes of Tirki race, as in all ages, from the earliest dawn of history, 
they appear to have been. 

While the Tirks and Persians, the pastoral and agricultural races, thus from the 
earliest times divided the country north of the Amu, and considerable tracts to the 
south, the hills of Belit-tagh, towards the source of that river, extending for a congider- 
able extent to the north and north-west, as well as those of Hindiktsh, which stretch 
along its southern course, were oceupied by men of a different language and extrac- 
tion. The progress of the Arabian conquest through the mountains was extremely 
slow. ' Though all the low countries were in the possession of tlie Arabian Khalifs in 
the first century of the Hejira, yet in the fourth or fifth, when their power was begin- 
ning to wane, the Kifirs, or Infidels, still held the mountains of Ghour, and the lofty 
range of Hindfikish. Down to the time of Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century, 
the language of Badakhshan was different* from that of the lower country, though 
Wwe cannot ascertain whether it was the same as that of the Kaffers or Siahposhes, 
whose country he calls Bascia,+ or that of Wakhin, which he denominates Vochau.t 
It is not improbable that one radical tongue may have extended along the Hindikish 
and Belfit-tagh mountains, though the continuity of territory was afterwards broken 
off by the interposition of the province of Badakhshan, which, being rich and fertile, 
was overrun earlier than the others. Indeed, Kafferistén, or the country of the Siah- 
poshes, is still a eountry untouched, except during one expedition of Taimur Beg, who 
_ crossed the snowy tracts of their mountains with incredible labour, but was unable § 
to reduce them under subjection to his yoke. Some correct specimens of the language 
of the Dards near Kashmir, of Kafferistan, of Wakhan, of Wakhika, of the Pashii, 
or any other of the barbarous dialects of these hills, would-be of singular curiosi- 
ty, and of very great value in the history of the originization of nations. The pre- 
sent Afghan language, if I may judge of it from the specimen which I have seen, 
is certainly in a great degree composed of Hindui and Persian, with the usual sprink- 
ling of Arabic terms. It would be desirable to ascertain what proportion of the un- 


* Viaggi di M. Marco Polo, lib. i, cap. 25, in Ramusio’s Collection, vel. II. 
4 Cap. 26. + Cap. 28. § See Hist. de Timur Bec, vol. III. p. 13. 
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known terms can be referred to any of. the languages still spoken by the inhabitants ef 
the hills to the north. The settlement of the Afghan tribes in the districts to the north 
of the road from Kabul to Peshdwer, is not of very ancient date. Their peculiar 
country has always been to‘the south of that line. . 

Besides the Térki tribes. that have been mentioned,’ a body of Moghuls had taken 
up their residence for some years in the country of Hissir; and the whole ef Tash- 
kend, with the desert tract around the Ala-tagh mountains as far as Kashgar, though 
chiefly mhabited by Tfirks, was subject to the prineipal tribes of the Western Mo- 
ghuls, who were then ruled by two uncles of Baber, the. brothers of his mother, the 
elder of whom had fixed the seat of his government at Tashkend. Where the Mo- 
ghulistan, so often mentioned by Baber, may have lain, is not quite clear, though it 
probably extended round the site of Bishbaligh, the place chosen by Jaghatéi Khan 
for the seat of his empire, on the banks of the Ili river, before it-falls into the Bal- 
kash, or Palkati Nor. The eastern division of the tribe, which had remained in ite 
deserts, was governed by the younger brother. They were probably the same race of 
Moghuls who are mentioned by Taimur, in hie Institutes, as inhabiting Jettah. : 

The Kaizake, frequently mentioned by Baber, are the Kirghis, who to this day call 
themselves Sara-Kaizdk, or robbers of the desert, a name which its etymology proves 
to be of later origin than the Arabian settlement on the Sirr.* It is not clear what 
country they traversed with their flocks in his age, but'they yromeny occupied their 
present range, and were dependent on the Moghuls. 

“The Uzbeks lived far to the north in the desert, along: the Jaik river, and on as far 
as Siberia, as will afterwards be mentioned; but they had more recently occupied the 
country called Tirkistan, which lies below Seirami, and stretches north from the Sirr 
or Jaxartes, along the Taras, and the other small rivers that flow inte the Sirr, between 
Tashkend and the Aral. | 

The general state of society which prevailed in the age of Baber, within the cour- 
tries that have been deseribed, will be much better understood from a perusal of the 
following Memoirs, than from any prefatory observations that could be offered. It is 
evident, that, in consequence of the protection which had been afforded to the people 

ef Maweralnaher by their regular governments, a conciderable degree of comfort, and 
perhaps still more of elegance and civility, prevailed in the towns. The whole age of 
Baber, however, was one of great confusion. Nothing eontributed so much to pro- 
duce the constant wars, and eventual devastation of the country, whieh the Memoirs 
exhibit, as the want of some fixed rule of succession to the throne. The ideas of regal 
descent, according to primogeniture, were very indistinct, as is the case in al) oriental, 
and, in general, in all purely despotic kingdoms. When the succession to the crown, 
like everything else, is subject to the will of the prince, on his death i necessarily be- 
comes the subject of contention ; since the will of a dead king is of much less con- 
sequence than the intrigues of an able minister, or the sword of a successful .com- 


* It is formed of two Arabic words. The Russian travellers call them Tartar words, as they do many 
Arabic and Persian terms which have been introduced into the Tartar or Torki language. 
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mander. It is the privilege of liberty and of law alone to bestow equal security on the 
rights of the monarch and of the people. The death of the ablest sovereign was only 
the signal for a general war. The different parties at court, or in the haram of the 
prince, espoused the cause of different competitors, and every neighbouring potentate 
believed himself to be perfectly justified in marching to seize his portion of the spoil. 
In the course of the Memoirs, we shall find that the grandees of the court, while they 
take their place by the side of the candidate of their choice, do not appear to believe 
that fidelity to him is any very necessary virtue. They abandon, with little concern, 
the prince under whose banner they had ranged themselves, and are received and 
trusted by the prince to whom they revolt, as if the crime of what we should call trea- 
son was not regarded, either by the prince or the nobility, as one of a deep dye. 
While a government remains in the unsettled state in which it is so often found in 
' Asiatic countries, where:the allegiance of a nobleman or a city; in the course of a few 
years, is transferred several times from one sovereign to another, the civil and politi- 
cal advantages of fidelity are not very abvious; and it is not easy for any high prin- 
ciples of honour or duty to be generated. A man, in his choice of a party, having no 
law to follow, no duty to perform, is decided entirely by those ideas of temporary and 
personal convenience which he may happen to have adopted. There is no loyal or 
patriotic sentiment, no love of country condensed into the feeling of hereditary at- 
tachment to a particular line of princes, which in: happier lands, even under mis- 
fortune and persecution, in danger and in death, supports and rewards the sufferer 
with the proud or tranquil consciousness of a duty well performed. The nobility, 
unable to predict the events of one twelvemonth, degenerate into a set. of selfish, cal- 
culating, though perhaps brave partizans. Rank, and wealth, and present enjoyment, 
become their idols. The prince feels the influence of the general want of stability, 
and is himself educated in the loose principles of an adventurer. ‘In all about him he 
sees merely the instruments of his power. The subject, seeing: the Prince consult 
only his pleasure, learns on his part to consult only his private convenience. In such 
societies, the stdndiness of principle that flows from the love of right and of our coun- 
try can have no place. It may be questioned whether the prevalence of the Mahom- 
medan religion, by swallowing up civil in religious distinctions, has not a tendency to 
increase this indifference to country, wherever it is established. A Musulman consi- 
ders himself as in a certain degree at home, wherever the inhabitants are Musulmans. 
The eage with which one even of the highest rank abandons his native land, and wan- 
ders as a fugitive and almost a beggar in foreign parts, is only exceeded by the facility 
with which he takes root and edacates a family wherever he can procure a subsistence, 
though in a land of strangers, provided he be among those of the true faith. Unity of 
religion is the single bond which reconciles him to the neighbours among whom he may 
be, and religion fills up so much of the mind, and intermingles itself so much with the 
ordinary tenor of the habitual and almost mechanical conduct of persons of every rank, 
that of itself it serves to introduce the appearance of considerable uniformity of man- 
ners and of feeling in most Asiatic countries. _ 

In Baber’s age, the power of the prince was restrained in a considerable degree in 
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the countries which have been described, by that of his nobles, each of whom had at- 
tached to him a numerous train of followers, while some of them were the heads of 
ancient and nearly independent tribes, warmly devoted to the interest of their chiefs. 
It was checked also by the influence of the priesthood, but especially of some eminent 
Khwijehe or religious Puides, who to the character of sanctity often joined the pos- 
session of ample domains, and had large bands of disciples and followers ready blindly 
to fulfil their wishes. Each prince had some religious guide of this description. Ba- 
ber mentions more than one, for whom he professes unbounded admiration. The 
inhabitants were in general devoted to some of these religious teachers, whose dic- 
tates they received with submissive reverence. Many of them pretended to su- 
pernatural communications, and the words that fell from them were treasured up 
as omens to regulate future conduct. Many instances occur in the history both 
of India and Maweralnaher, in which, by the force of their religious character, these 
saints were of much political consequence, and many cities were lost and won by their 
influence with the inhabitants. 

The religion of the country was mingled with numerous superstitions. One of 
these, which is wholly of a Tartar origin, is often alluded to by Baber. It is that of 
the Yadeh-stone. The history of this celebrated superstition, as given by D’Her- 
belot,* is, that Japhet, on leaving his father Noah, to go to inhabit his portion of the 
world, received his father’s blessing, and, at the same time, a stone, on which was 
engraved the mighty name of God. This stone, called by the Arabs Hajar-al-matter, 
the rain-stone, the Tfirks call Yedeh-taésh, and the Persians Sangideh. It had the 
virtue of causing the rain to fall or to cease: but, in the course of time, this original 
stone was worn away or lost. It is pretended, however, that others, with a similar 
virtue, and bearing the same name, are still found among the Tirks; and the more 
+ guperstitious affirm, that they were originally prodaced and multiplied by some mye- 

terious sort of generation, from the original stone given by Noah to his son. 

' ‘[zzet-Ulla, the intelligent traveller to whonr I have already alluded, in giving a de- 
scription of Yarkend,+ mentions the Yedeh-stone as one of the wonders of the land. 
He says, that it is taken from the head of a horse or cow; and that, if certain cere- 
monies be previously used, it inevitably produces rain or snow. He who performs the 
ceremonies is called Yedehchi. Izzet-Ulla, though, like Baber, he professes his belief 
in the virtues of the stone, yet acknowledges that he was never an eye-witness of its 
effects ; he says, however, that he has so often heard the facts concerning its virtues 
stated over and over again, by men of unimpeachable credit, that he cannot help ac- 
quiescing in their evidence. When about to operate, the Yedehchi, of whom there are 
many at this day in Yarkend, steeps the stone in the blood of ‘some animal, and then 
throws it into water, at the same time repeating certain mysterious words. First of 
all, a wind is felt blowing, and this is soon succeeded by a fall of snow and rain. The 
author, aware of the incredulity of his readers, attempts to show that, though these 
effects certainly follow in the cold country of Yarkend, we are not to look for them in 


© Biblioth. Orient. Art. Turk. See also the Supplement de Viedelou et Galand, p. 140, folio edition. 
+ MS. Persian Journal communicated by Mr Moorcroft. 
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the warm region of Hind ; and farther, ingeniously justifies his opinions regarding the 
unknown and singular qualities of the rain-stone, by.the eamally singular and inexpli- 
cable properties of the magnet, 

The branch of literature chiefly cultivated to the north of the Oxus, was poetry ; 
and several of the persons mentioned in the progress of the following work, had made 
no mean proficiency in the art. The age which had produced the great divines and 
philosophers, the Barhfn-eddins and the Avicennas, was past away from Maweralna- 
her ; but every department of science and literature was still successfully cultivated on 
the opposite side of the southern desert, at Herat in Khorasin, at the splendid court of 
Sultan Hussain Mirza Baikera. It is impossible to contemplate the scene which Kho- 
rasin then afforded, without lamenting that the instability, inseparable from des- 
potism, should, in every age, have been communicated to the science and literature of 
the East. Persia, at several different eras of ita history, has only wanted the continu- 
ous‘impulse afforded by freedom and secarity, to enable its literatare to rank with the 
most refined and useful that has adorned or benefited any country. The most polished 
court in the west of Europe could not, at the close of the fifteenth century, vie in mag- 
nificence with that of Herat ; and if we compare the court of Khorasan éven with that 
of Francia the First—the glory of Franee, at a still later period—an impartial observer 


will be compelled to acknowledge, that in every important department of hterature— 


in poetry, in history, in morals and metaphysies, as well perhaps as in music and the 
fine arts—the palm of excellence must be assigned. to the court of the oriental prince. 
But the manners of Baber’s court, in the early part of his reign, were nat very refined ; 
the period was one of confusion, rebellion, and force; and his nobles probably bore 
rather more visible traces of the rude spirit of the inhabitants of the desert from which 
their Tarki ancestors had issued, and in which their own followers still dwelt, than of 
the polished habits of the courtiers who crowd the palaces of princes that have long 
reigned oyer a prosperous and submissive people. : 

. Baber frequently alludes to the Tireh or YAsi, that is, the Institutions of Chengiz 
Khan ; and observes, that though they were certainly not of divine appointment, they 
had been held in respect by all his forefathers. ‘This Tireh, or Yasi, was.a set of laws 
which were ascribed to that great conqueror, and were supposed to have been promul- 
gated by him on the day of his inthronization. They seem to have been a collection 
of the old usages of the Moghul tribes, comprehending some rules of state and cere- 
mony, and some injunctions for the punishment of particular crimes. The punish- 
ments were only two—death and the bastinado ;* the number of blows extending from 
seven to seven hundred. There is something very Chinese in the whole of the Moghul 
system of punishment; even princes advanced in years, and in command of Jarge 
armies,’ being punished by bastinado with a stick, by their father’s orders.t' Whether 
they received their usage in this respect from the Chinese, or communicated it to 
them, is not very certain. As the whole body of their laws or customs was formed 
before the introduction of the Musulman religion, and was probably in many respects 


* D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient. Art. Turk. 
+ Hist. de Timur Bec, vol. III. p. 287, 263, 326, &c. 
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inconsistent with the Koran, as, for instance, in allowing the use of the blood of ani- 
mals, and in the extent of toleration granted to other religions, it gradually fell into 
decay. One of these laws ordered adulterers ta be punished with death ; in conse- 
quence of which, we are told that the inhabitants of Kaindu, who, from remote times, 
had been accustomed to resign their wives to the strangers who visited them, retiring 
from their own houses during their stay, represented to the Tartar Prince the hard- 
ship to which this new enactment would subject them, by preventing the exercise of 
their accustomed hospitality, when they were relieved by a special exception from the 
oppressive operation of this law.* It is probable that the laws of Chengiz Khan were 
merely traditionary, and never reduced into writing. In Baber’s days, they were still 
respected among the wandering tribes, but did not form the law of his kingdom. The 
present Moghul tribes punish most offences by fines of cattle. 

We are so much accustomed to hear the manners and fashions of the East charac- 
terized as unchangeable, that it is almost needless to remark, that the general man- 
ners described by Baber as belonging to his dominions, are as much the manners of 
the present day as they were of his time. That the fashions of the East are unchanged, 
is, in general, certainly true; because the climate and the despotism, from the one or 
other of which a very large proportion of them arises, have continued the same. Yet 
one who observes the way in which a Musulman of rank spends his day, will be led to 
suspect that the maxim has sometimes been adopted with too little limitation. Take 
the example of his pipe and his coffee. The Kallifin, or Hakka, is seldom out of his 
hand ; while the coffee-cup makes its appearance every hour, as if it contained a neces- 
sary of life. Perhaps there are no enjoyments the loss of which he would feel more 
severely ; or which, were we to judge only by the frequency of the call for them, we 
should suppose to have entered from a more remote period into the system of Asiatic 
life. Yet we know that the one (which has indeed become a necessary of life to every 
class of Musulmans) could not have been enjoyed before the discovery of America ; 
and there is every reason to believe, that the other was not introduced into Arabia 
from Africa, where coffee is indigenous, previously to the sixteenth century ;+ and what 
marks the circumstance more strongly, both of these habits have forced their way, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the rigorists in religion. Perhaps it would have been 
fortunate for Baber had they prevailed in his age, as they might have diverjgd him 
from the immoderate use first of wine, and afterwards of deleterious drugs, which 
ruined his constitution, and hastened on his end. 

The art of war in the countries to the north of the Oxus, was certainly in a very 
rude state. No regular armies were maintained, and success chiefly depended upon 
rapidity of motion. A prince suddenly raised an army, and led it, by forced marclies, 
into a neighbouring country, to surprise his enemy. Those who were attacked, took 
refuge in their walled towns, where, from the defects in the art ‘of attacking rortified 


* For a farther account of this code, see Notes to Langles Instituts Politiques et Militaires de 
Timour, p. 396 ; Hist. des Decouvertes Russes, tom. III. p. 387 ; and Tooke’s Russia, vol. IV. p. 28 ; 
whence farther particulars may be gleaned. 

+ La Roque, Traité Historique de ]’Origine et du Progrés du Café, &. Paris, 1716, 12mo. 
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places, they were for the most part secure. The two countries harassed each other by 
predatory inroads and petty warfare. Sometimes the stronger party kept tile field, 
blockaded a fort, and reduced it by wasting the surrounding country; but peace was 
usually made with as much levity as war had been entered upon. Great bravery was 
often exhibited in their desperate forays; and the use of the sword and the bow was 
carefully studied. Some matchlocks were beginning to be introduced into their armies ; 
but the sabre and the charge of horse still generally decided the day. They were not 
ignorant of the art of mining. Their moet skilful miners were from Badakhshan, 
where they probably learned the art from working the ruby mines and beds of lapis 
lazuli. A few cannon had began to be used in sieges, and latterly even in the line. 
Their military array, however, was still formed according to the rules given by Taimur 
Beg. They had, indeed, a right and left wing, and a centre, with a body in advance, 
and a reserve ;* they had also parties of flankers on their wings; but they seem seldom 
to have engaged in a regular battle. Most of the armies mentioned by Baber were far 
from being numerous; and the day seldom appears to have been decided by superior 
skill in military tactics. 

These are the only remarks that seem necessary regarding the countries north of the 
Hindukfish Mountains; and little need be added concerning thoee to the south, which 
were subdued by Baber. The labours of Major Rennell throw sufficient light on the 
geography of that monarch’s transactions in India; and long before this volume can 
appear, a similar light must have been shed over his marches in Afghanistan, by the 
publication of the work of Mr Elphinstone on that country. It may only be briefly re- 
marked, that the Hindfikish range, after passing to the north of Kabul, breaks into 
numerous hills running west and south-west, which constitute the ancient kingdom of 
Bamian, and the modern countries of the Hazéras and Aimaks; that the Belit-tagh 
Mountains, formerly mentioned as running north from Hindikish, seem also to shoot 
south by Sefid Koh, forming the Suleman range which traverses the whole of Afghan- 
istan, as far as the country of Belochistén, running in the greater part of its course 
nearly parallel to the Indus; and that this range, soon after it passes the latitude of 
Ghazni, seems to divide into three or more parallel ridges that run south; but that 
though the mountains run north and south, the slope of the land is from west to east ; 
in congequence of which, some of the rivers that rise in the high lands of Ghazni and 
Kabul, appear to be obliged to force their way through a rupture in the transverse 
ranges, wlien they pursue their course eastward to the Indus. Such is the case with the 
river of Kabul, when it bursts its way first through the Logur range, and lower down, 
through the Sulemani, near Jelalabad ; and in an inferior degree, with the Kurram and 
Gomul rivers, which have wrought themselves a course through the more southern 
branches of the same range. 

From this long range, which runs south, there issue three minor branches of some 
note, that run eastward. The most northerly is the Khaiber, or Kohat range, which 
extends from Sefid Koh, to Nilab on the Indus, running all the way nearly parallel to 


* See White's Translation of the Institutes of Timour. 
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the Kabul river, and to the road from Kabul to Peshawer. The next, which by Ba- 
ber is called the Bangash Hills, and by Mr Elphinstone is designated as the Salt 
Range, runs from Sefid Koh, south-east to Kalabagh, where it is crossed by the Indus, 
but pursues its course in its original direction to the Behat or Jelam river, the Hy- 
daspes of antiquity, beyond Pind-Daden-Khan. The third, which runs from Bazar to 
Paniala, on the Indus, may be called the Diki Range. Between the two first lies the 
valley of Kohat, so particularly mentioned by Baber ; and between the two last, Banu, 
part of Bangash, and several other districts. The other places in this direction will be 
noted when they occur. 

From the west of the Sefid Koh, runs a pais which passes to the south-west of 
Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar, whence it runs down to the desert of Sistan. 

Between this range and that of Paropamisus, the level country of Kabul rises up to 
Ghazni, which is the highest table land in Afghanistin, the rivers descending on the 
one side, north to Kabul, on the other, west to Kandahar, and on the eastward, to 
the Indus. The western slope of Ghazni is by Kandahar, to the Lake of Sistan, 
and the desert. This level country is of no great breadth. 

But the part of Afghanistin which is most frequently alluded to by Baber, is the tract 
lying along the southern slope of the Hindikish Mountains, and the angle formed by 
the Paropamisan Hills, as they advance to the south. It consists of a number of moun- 
tainous mounds, pushed forwards from the higher hills, and forming steep and nar- 
row, but beautiful and finely watered valleys between, which transmit their streams to 
swell the Kabul river. Most of these, from Ghourbend and Penjshér, down to Penj- 
kora and Sewad, are particularly commemorated by Baber himself, i his lively descrip- 
tion of the country. His account of the different roads from Hindustan is a curious 
portion of the geography of Afghanistan. 

With the assistance of Major Rennell’s and Mr Elphinstone’s maps, it will be easy 
to follow Baber through all the journeys mentioned in the two last parts of the Me- 
moirs; and the Memoir and map of Mr Waddington will give a clearer idea than is 
elsewhere to be found of the country north of the Oxus, the seene of the first part of 
the Memoirs. 


INTRODUCTION, 
PART SECOND, 
CONTAINING 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE SUCCESSORS OF 
TAIMUR BEG, 


FROM THE DEATH OF THAT PRINCE TO THE ACCESSION 
OF BABER. 


Basen begins his Memoirs abruptly, by informing us, that he mounted the throne of 
Ferghana at the age of twelve. As he often alludes to events that occurred previous 
to that time, and speaks familiarly of the different princes who had governed in the 
neighbouring countries, supposing the reader to be well acquainted with their history, 
it becomes necessary, for the better understanding of his text, to give a short review of 
the succession of the most eminent of those who had ruled in his kingdom, and in the 
adjoining countries, for some years before his accession; and as the whole of these 
princes were descended from the famous Tamerlane, or Taimur Beg, as all their king- 
doms were only fragments of his immense empire, and their claims and political rela- 
tions derived from him, the reign of that prince is the most convenient period from 
which to commence such a review. 

Sean Taimur Beg, after having spread his empire over the fairest provinces of Asia, died 

Beg. in the year 1405,* near the city of Otrar, beyond the river Sirr. His dominions, how- 
ever, though extensive, were ill compacted and ill governed. He had conquered coun- 
tries, but he had not the genius to found an empire. Though a conqueror, whatever 


“17 Shaban, A.H. 807. Wednesday, 18th February, A.D. 1405, (not Ist April, as fixed by Petis 
de la Croix, Hist. de Timur Bec, vol. IV. p. 228, and Gibbon’s Rom. Empire, vol. X. p. 42.) I generally 
follow Gladwin’s Tables of the Christian and Mahommedan ZEras, Calc. 1790, 8vo, and correct them by 
the Chronological Tables in the first volume of L’Art de Verifier les Dates, 3 vols. Paris, 1783, folio. 
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his encomiaste may assert, he was no legislator. He had marched into Tartary, into 
Hindustan, into Mesopotamia, into Syria and Asia Minor, and had subdued a great 
portion of all these countries; but in the course of a very few years, his native coun- 
try of Maweralnaher, with Persia and Kabul, alone remained in his family, and Persia 
also very soon after escaped from their grasp, and was over-run by the Turkomans. 
In his lifetime, he had given the immediate government of different quarters of his 
extensive dominions to his sons and their descendants, who, at the period of his death, 
were very numerous; and the Tirki and Moghul tribes, like other Asiatics, having 
no fixed rules of succession to the throne, various princes of his family set up for them- 
selves in different provinces. The nobles who were about his person at the time of his iach Se 
death, proclaimed his grandson Khalil, an amiable prince of refined genius and warm athena by 
affections, but better fitted to adorn the walks of private life, than to compose the dis- as 
sensions of a distracted kingdom, or to check the ambitious designs of a turbulent no- 
bility. He reigned for some years, with little power, at Samarkand, his grandfather's 
apital; but was finally dethroned by his ambitious nobles.* His uncle Shahrokh, Shabrokh 
the youngest son of Taimur Beg, a prince of solid talents and great firmness of cha- Maweral 
racter, on hearing of this event, marched from Khorasin, which was the seat of his poe ic 
dominions, took possession of Samarkand, and reduced all the rest of Maweralnaher 
under his obedience. He governed his extensive dominions with a steady hand till ee death. 
death, which happened in 1446.+ oe 
On his death, his sons, according to the fashion of their country and age, seized the Hsepepca 
different provinces which they had held as governors, each asserting his own inde-kandby 
pendence, and aiming at the subjugation of the others. He was succeeded in Samar- oe Beg 
kand by his eldest son Ulugh Beg, a prince illustrious by his love of science, and who 
has secured an honest fame, and the gratitude of posterity, by the valuable astronomi- 
cal tables{ constructed by his directions, in an observatory which he built at Samar- 
kand for that purpose. Ulugh Beg, who had long held the government of Samarkand 
in his father’s lifetime, soon after his accession, led an army from that city against his i WIEN 
nephew, Alfi-ed-doalet, the son of his brother Baiesanghar, who was the third son of arate who is 
Shahrokh. Ala-ed-doulet, who had occupied the kingdom of Khorasan, being defeated Ulugh Beg : 
by his uncle Ulugh Beg, on the river of Murghab, fled to his brother, the elder Baber 
Mirza. That prince had taken possession of Jorjan, or Korkan, on the south-east of by ee 
the Caspian, the government of which he had held in the lifetime of his grandfather, Mirza, who 
Shahrokh, and now asserted his independence. Baber led the forces of his principality restore eacata 
towards Herat, to restore his brother Alai-ed-doulet; but being defeated, and hard brother: 
pushed by Ulugh Beg, was forced to abandon even his capital, Asterabad, and to take 
refuge in company with Ala-ed-doulet, in Irak, which was then held by another of but is defeat- 
their brothers, Muhammed Mirza. Ulugh Beg having soon afterwards returned across to 0 Trak. 
the Amu to Bokhfra, Baber Mirza again entered Khoras&n, and took possession of pase 
Her&t ; while Ulugh Beg’s own son, Abdal-latif, revolted and seized upon Balkh.|} = Khorasan. 


* See De Guignes’s Hist. Gen. des Huns, vol. V. p. 75. + De Guignes, vol. V. p. 82. 

{ See the learned Hyde’s Syntagma Dissert. vol. I. and Hudson’s Geograph. Min. Graec. vol. III. 

|| There is some confusion regarding the succession in Fars. Ibrahim, the second son of Shahrokh, 
Mirza, had held it in his father’s lifetime, and was succeeded by his son, Abdalla Mirza. 
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Revolt of To complete Ulugh Beg’s misfortunes, Abuseaid Mirza, who was the son of Muham: 
or ers med Mirza, the grandson of Taimur Beg, by that conqueror’s second son Miranshah, 
but who is better known by his own conquests, and as the grandfather of the great 
Baber, also appeared in arms against him. Abusaid had been educated under the eye 
of Ulugh Beg. When his father, Muhammed Mirza, was on his death-bed, Ulugh Beg 
had come to visit him. The dying man took Abusaid’s hand, and putting it into Dlugh 
Beg’s, recommended his son to his protection. Ulugh Beg was not unworthy of this 
confidence, and treated the young prince with great kindness and affection. One of 
Ulugh Beg’s friends having remarked to him, that his young cousin seemed to be at- 
tached and active in his service, ‘ It is not my service in which he is now employed,” 
said the generous Sultan ; “ he is busy acquiring the rudiments of the arts of govern- 
ment and of policy, which will one day be of use to him.”* Abusaid, during the dis- 
orders that followed the death of Shahrokh, had for some time held the province of 
Fars ; but, being stripped of that possession by Muhammed Mirza, (the brother of Ala- 
ed-doulet and of Baber Mirza,) had again taken refuge at the court of Ulugh Beg, 
Who had given him one of his daughters in marriage. - Believing, probably, according 
to the maxims of his age and country, that the pursuit of a throne dissolved all the 
obligations of nature or of gratitude, he now availed himself of the prevailing confu- 
sions, and of the absence of Ulugh Beg, who had marched against Abdal-latif, his re- 
ar of bellious son, to seize on Samarkand. Ulugh Beg, on hearing of this new revolt, had 
¥°8- turned back to defend his capital, but was followed from Balkh by Abdal-latif, who 
1449. defeated and slew him, after a short reign of three years. 
Abdal-latif  Abdal-latif, after the murder of his father, continued his march, defeated Abusaid 
Sanukang, Mirza, took him prisoner, and recovered Samarkand. But Abusaid, who was destined 
to act an important part in the history of Asia, was fortunate enough to effect his 
escape, and found shelter and concealment in Bokhara. While in this retreat, he 
heard that Abdal-latif had been murdered by a mutiny in his army, and had been suc- 
esac ceeded by his cousin Abdalla,+ who was the son of Ibrahim, the second son of Shah- 
as rokh, and consequently a nephew of Ulugh Beg. The ambitious hopes of Abusaid 
Mirza were revived by this event. He succeeded in forming a party, seized upon Bok- 
hara, and marched against Samarkand, but was defeated and forced to take shelter in 
ee Turkestin,} beyond the Sirr. Next year, however, having engaged the Uzbeks of the 
Abusaid desert to assist him, he returned towards Samarkand, defeated Abdalla in a great battle, 
ashok, Ap- 2nd occupied all Maweralnaher. His new allies appear to have indulged in great ex- 
oe and cesses, and were with difficulty prevailed upon to retire from the fertile plains and rich 
Samerkand. pillage of the valley of the Soghd. | 
Baber Meanwhile Baber Mirza had not remained long in possession of Herat, having been 
aan from driven from it by Yar-Ali, a Turkoman chief. Baber, however, retired slowly, and 
vo with reluctance; and returning soon after by forced marches, came upon him by sur- 
prise in that capital, took him prisoner, beheaded him in the public market-place, and 


* Tarikh Khafi Khan, vol. III. MS. 

+t It does not appear how this Abdalla had lost Fars, or even ‘if he was the same prince who had held it. 
{ This is the Turkestan below Tashkend, and north-west from that country. 

|| D’Herbelot in voce Abousaid. De Guignes, vol. V. p. 84. 
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succeeded in occupying all Khorasin. But repose was not an enjoyment of those un- ee 
quiet times. Before he could establish himself in his new conquest, he was attacked and " 
defeated by his two elder brothers, Ala-ed-doulet and Muhammed Mirza, the Kings of Driven | 
Fara and Irak. He retired for some‘time to the strong fortress of Omad, whence he his brothers. 
took the field and defeated the governor, whom Muhammed Mirza had left in charge 

of Asteribad ; but having been closely followed by that prince, and overtaken before 

he could gain the town, he found himself once more compelled to seek safety in flight, 

and was fortunate enough to escape back to his fastness. Muhammed Mirza did not 

. long remain in Khorasan. Disgusted with some circumstances in the conduct of his 

brother, Ala-ed-doulet, he withdrew to his own territories; whereupon Baber once Again re- 
more issued from his retreat, drove Ala-ed-doulet out of Khorasan, following him to ee 
Balkb, which he took, as well as all the low country up to Badakhshan, where the fugi- Alt-ed- 
tive prince sought refuge. He then returned back to Herat. Ala-ed-doulet soon after ~ 
fell into his hands. 

This success of Baber Mirza recalled his brother Muhammed into Khorasan, in an Defeats and 
evil hour. He met with a fatal discomfiture, was taken prisoner, and put to death by Bach kid 
the command of Baber ; who, at the same time, to free himself from all apprehensions brother 
from his surviving brother, ordered the fire-pencil to be applied to the eyes of Ala-ed- med. 
doulet. The operation, however, from accident, or the mercy of the operator, was im- rae 
perfectly performed, and Ala-ed-doulet did not lose. his sight. Baber Mirza, for the doulet tobe 
purpose of improving his victory to the utmost extent, now marched against Muham- >inded. 
med Mirza’s kingdom of Fars... He had made some progress in the conquest of it, 
when he was recalled into Khorasan by the alarming intelligence that Ala-ed-doulet 
had escaped from custody, and was at the head of a numerous and increasing army. 

On his return to Khorasan, he found the revolt suppressed, and Ala-ed-doulet expelled 
from his territories ; but Jehan-Shah, the powerful chief of the Turkomans of the Black- 
sheep, now descended from Tabriz, and after occupying Persian Irak, pursued his con- 
quests, and in a few years subdued Fars and the remaining territories of Muhammed 
Mirza. To regain these provinces, Baber Mirza led a formidable army into Persian 
Irak and Azerbaejin; but had scarcely set his foot in the country, when he learned 
that Abusaid Mirza had entered his dominions from the north. ‘Enraged at this insult, 

he measured back his steps, followed Abusaid across the Amu, and laid siege to Sa- 
markand ; but after lying before it forty days, he concluded a peace, which left the 
Amu or Oxus the boundary between the two countries. Baber then returned to 
Khorasan, and enjoyed several years of comparative peace. He was carried off in the 1457. 
year 1457, by a disease originating in his habitual excesses in wine.* oc. 

His death was the signal for Abusaid Mirza again to attempt the conquest of Kho- Mirza 
rasin. From this enterprize he was, however, recalled towards Balkh, by a revolt of Abusaid 
the sons of Abdal-latif Mirza, one of whom he slew, while the other, Muhammed Juki, me 
took refuge in the deserts of Tartary, with Abdal-Khair, one of the Khans of the Uz- 
bek principality of Tura, a part of the empire of Kipchak that lies to the east of the 


* D'Herbelot, in voce Abusaid ; de Guignes, vol. V. p. 88. 
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Ural mountains, and who dwelt in summer towards the banks of the river Jaik, and 
in winter on the Sirr.* Abusaid soon after returned into Khorasan, a great part of 
which he overran, and repressed the commotions excited by the restless Ala-ed-doulet. 
But he was glad to retire before the formidable irruption of Jehan-Shah, the Turko- 
man chief, who entered Herat, which was cruelly plundered by his troops. When the 
first fury of the invasion was over, the Turkomans began to divide their forces. Abu- 
said, watching the opportunity, fell furiously on Jehan-Shah’s son, near Murghib, 
foe defeated the detachment under his comfnand, and compelled his father to sue for a 
nd con- 
quersthe peace, and retreat from Khorasan. <A treaty was concluded, by which it was agreed 
country. that the town of Semnan, which lies between Khorasan and Persian Irak, should be 
| the boundary between the territories of these two princes. 
Sultan In these times of confusion, Sultan Hussain Mirza, a prince of great talents, and 
eared who is often mentioned in the Memoirs of Baber, had fixed himself in the possession 
setag Kho- of Asterabid and Mazenderfn. He was descended from Taimur Beg + by his son 
"  Omersheikh Mirza. Not contented with the peaceable enjoyment of the rich provinces 
which he held, he had pushed on his plundering parties into Khorasan as far as 
Sebzewir. Abusaid having disengaged himself of the Turkomans, and defeated Ala- 
ed-doulet, who had once more invaded his territories on the side of Meshed, now 
1459. marched to chastise Sultan Hussain Mirza. The contending armies met, Abusaid was 
Driven from victorious, and, pursuing his advantage, entered his enemy’s capital, Asterabad, in 
Asterabad. hich he left one of his sons, Sultan Mahmid Mirza. 
Mahams But Abusaid was not yet destined to enjoy repose. Muhammed Jiki, the son of 
med Jéki Abdal-latif, and grandson of Ulugh Beg Mirza, who, after his defeat, had fled, as has 
Samarkand. been mentioned, to Abdal-khair, the Khan of the Uzbeks,t had meanwhile retyrned, ac- 
companied by his new allies, and was ravaging Abusaid’s territories beyond the Amu. 
1460. Abusaid once more hastened to Samarkand, and the predatory bands of his enemies, 
oe on his approach, retired beyond the Sirr. From the prosecution of this war, Abusaid 
said Mirza. was recalled by the unwelcome intelligence of the defeat of his son, Mahmid Mirza, 
Sultan whom Sultan Hussain Mirza had driven from Asterabad. Not contented with this 
Hola success, Sultan Hussain had advanced into the very heart of Khorasan, and had even 
recovers laid siege to the capital, Herat. The return of Abusaid speedily raised the siege. He 
Ande drove the Sultan out of his territories, and, following him into his own, stripped him 
aor of all that he held in Jorjan and Mazenderan. 
seid, = This success enabled Abusaid to turn his undivided force to complete the destruc- 
ae ni tion of Muhammed Jaki. He besieged that prince in Shahrokhia, a strong and popu- 
rokhia, and lous city on the Sirr, and, after a siege of one year,§ took the place and his rival. 
Serica Being finally disengaged of this enemy, he now returned across the Amu, where Sul- 
Jaki. tan Hussain Mirza had availed himself of his absence to enter Khorasin. That active 


* Abulghazi Khan’s Gen. History of the Turks, &c. vol. I. p. 289, Lond. 1730, 8vo. 

+ He was the son of Mansir, the son of Baikar, the son of Omer Sheikh, the son of Taimur Beg. See 
D’Herbelot, art. Taimur. 

+ Abdal-khair’s wife was sister of Muhammed Juki’'s father. Gen. History of Turks, vol. I. p. 212. 

§ Abulgazi Khan says of four months. Vol. I. p. 215. 
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prince was once more compelled to fly, and sought shelter in Khwarizm. Abusaid, 1463. 
being now delivered from all his enemies, gave his attention, for some time, to the ex- 
tension of his territories on the side of Sistan and India, by means of his generals, and 
to the settling of his extensive dominions. He soon after went to Merv, where he 
gave a splendid feast, which lasted five months, to celebrate the circumcision of the 1465. 
princes his sons. It was on this occasion that his son, Omersheikh Mirza, Baber’s 
father, received the government of Ferghana, as is mentioned in the Memoirs. 

While Abusaid was yet at Merv, Hassan Ali, the son of Jehan Shah, the prince of 1466. 
the Turkomans of the Black Sheep, arrived from Irak, where, by one of those reverses Aen ney 
so frequent in the East, his father had been defeated and slain by the celebrated Uzun ae 
Hassan, the Beg of the Turkomans of the White Sheep. Hassan Ali now solicited 
the protection and assistance of Abusaid, who gladly undertook to restore him to his 
paternal dominions. The expedition which followed is famous in eastern history, and 
is often alluded to by Baber, under-the name of “ the disaster of Irak.” Abusaid /4°7- 
Mirza advanced into Azerbaejin with a powerful army; subduing the country in his aia in. 
course. He sent two detachments to take possession the one of the Persian Irak, the oe 
other of Fars. As he pushed.on towards Aderbil and Tabriz, among the hills of 
Azerbaejin, Uzun Hassan, alarmed at his progress, sent repeated embassies to sue for 
peace; but in vain, as Abusaid, to all his offers, annexed the condition that the Turko- 
man should appear in his presence, and humble himself before the descendant of Tai- 
mur Beg. To this Uzun Hassan refused to submit, and, reduced to despair, betook 
himself to the hills and fastnesses in which the country abounds, and employed himself 
indefatigably in harassing and cutting off the supplies of the enemy, whom he prudently 
avoided metting in the field. What the sword could not achieve was completed by 
famine. The large but tumultuary army of Abusaid began to suffer from the pressure 
of want, and no sooner suffered than it began to fall away. The various chieftains and The disas- 
tribes of which it was cemposed gradually withdrew each to his own country. The eno 
army fell to pieces. Abusaid was compelled to seek safety in flight, was pursued, 
taken prisoner, and soon after beheaded. Of his mighty army few returned to their Leusee ai 
homes. The greater part were taken prisoners, or slaughtered in the course of their headed. _ 
long retreat.* 

The dominions of Abusaid, who was by far the most powerful prince of his time, His sons. 
extended, at the period of his death, from Azerbaejin to the borders of India, and from 
Mekran to the deserts of Tartary. Of his sons, Sultan Ahmed Mirza, who was the med Mi Ah- 
eldest, retained possession of Samarkand and Bokhara, the government of which he king of Se- 
had held in the lifetime of his father. Another of them, Sultan Mahméd Mirza, held ¥2%5 ._ 
the government of Asterabad, from whence, after the “ disaster of Irak,” he marched ™ Bar: 
to take possession of Herat; but the inhabitants preferring the government of Sultan mud Mir- 
Hussain Mirza, called him in; and Sultan Mahmid Mirza, expelled from Khorasiin, 5 King of 
and forced to cross the Amu, took refuge in Samarkand, with his brother, Sultan Kunde:, 


and Ba. | 


* See De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, vol. V. p. 93, Tarikh-e-Khafi Khan, Baber’s Memoirs, and 
D’Herbelot, Art. Abusaid. 
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Ahmed Mirza, having lost Asterabad in his attempt to gain Khorasan. In the course of 
a few months, he fled privately from his brother’s protection, and by means of Kamber 
Ali Beg, a Moghul nobleman of great influence, who was at that time the governor of 
Hissar, gained possession of all the country, from the straits of Kalugha, or Derbend, 
to the Belfit mountains, and from the hills of Asfera to the mountains of Hindfikish, 
an extensive tract of country, that included Hissér, Cheginiin, Termiz, Kindez, Ba- 
Ulugh Beg dakshin, and Khutlin. Another of Abusaid’s sone, Ulugh Beg Mirza, retained pos- 
ne session of Kabul and Ghazni, which he had governed in his father’s lifetime. Another, 
andGhazni. Omer-Sheikh Mirza, the father of the illustrious Baber, and the fourth son of Abu- 
ak said, continued to reign in Ferghana. Sultan Murad Mirza, another of Abusaid Mirza’s 
Mirza, sons, who had held the government of Germsir and Kandahar, had advanced, at the 
Foobine. period of his father’s death, to occupy Kerman. He was forced to retreat by the ensuing 
Sultan Mu- events, and found that he could not maintain himself even in Kandahar. He repaired 
rad Mirz- to the court of Sultan Hussain Mirza, by whom he was sent to Samarkand, to his 
brother, Sultan Ahmed Mirza; but he soon after returned to Herat, after which he is 
little mentioned. It is needless to detail the fortunes of the other sons, as they had 
no influence on * the history of Baber. 
Sultan Sultan Hussain Mirza was no sooner relieved of his formidable enemy, by the death 
Mirza ec. Of Abusaid, than he once more entered Khorasan, invited, as has been already men- 
cupies | tioned, by the wishes and affections of the inhabitants. He quickly drove from As- 
eases teribad, Yadgar Mirza, a soh of Muhammed Mirza, the late sovereign of Irak and 
Yadgar § Fars, who had been selected by Uzun Hassan and the Turkomans to fill the throne of 
Asterabad. Khorasin, and compelled him to take.refuge in Tebriz, at the court of his patron. 
1469, Next year, however, Yadgar Mirza returned, supported by a formidable body of 
Turkomans, penetrated into Khorasan, and took Herat, which Sultan Hussain, unable 
to resist the first impulse of the enemy, was glad to abandon. _ The Sultan retired to 
Balkh, but it was only to watch the favourable moment for returning ; and he had no 
sooner learned, by a secret correspondence which he maintained with some of the chief 
ae officers about Yadgar Mirza’s person, that that young prince had given himself up to ° 
him to _—_ alll the enjoyments of a luxurious capital, than, returning by forced marches, he came 
ripkrragae upon him by surprize, while overpowered with wine, in the Bagh-e-zaghan,+ near 
1470. Herat, took him prisoner, dispersed his troops, and put him to death. 
Reigns in _ The remaining years of the reign of Sultan Hussain Mirza were little disturbed, ex- 
cept by the rebellion of his sons, and, towards its close, by the invasion of Sheibani 
Khan. But these events will be best explained by Baber himself in his Memoirs, 
where copious details will be found regarding the family, dominions, and court of this 
monarch.{ 
een ot Sultan Omer Sheikh Mirza, the sovereign of Ferghana, and the father of Baber, has 


Omer 
Sheikh by some writers been supposed to have had his capital at Samarkand, and by others 
Mirza in 
Ferghina. 
* Chiefly from Baber’s Memoirs. + The Raven Palace. a: 
+ The seventh volume of the Rozet-es-Sefa, the Garden of Purity, or rather Pleasure Garden, by Mir 
Khawend Shah, contains a very detailed account of all the incidents of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s reign. 
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to have extended his dominions even into India.* His dominions, however, never 
extended beyond the narrow limits of Ferghina and Uratippa, unless for a short 
time, when he received Tashkend and Seiraém from his eldest brother, Sultan Ah- 
med, and gained Shahrokhia by stratagem. These acquisitions he soon lost, having 
given them up to his father-in-law, Sultan Mahmiid Khan, im return for assist- 
ance afforded him in his wars; and at his death, which happened in 1494, he only 
retained possession of Ferghana, Uratippa having just been taken from him by his bro- 
ther, Sultan Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand. He was a restless, profuse, good-humoured 
man, who left his dominions in considerable disorder to his eldest son, the illustrious 
Baber, then only twelve years of age. 

It is from this event that Baber commences his Memoirs. At that period, his uncle, State of 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, was still king of Samarkand and Bokhara. Another of his uncles, oe 
Sultan Mahmid Mirza, was the sovereign of Hissér, Termiz, Kundez, Badakhshan, 5 mecenin of 
and Khutlin. A third uncle, Ulugh Beg Mirza, was king of Kabul and Ghazni; 
while Sultan Hussain Mirza Baikra, a descendant of the great Taimur, and the most 
powerful prince of his age, was king of Khorasin. To the west and north of Fer- 
ghana, Sultan Mahmid Khan, a Moghul prince, Baber’s maternal uncle, and the eld- 
est son of Yunis Khan, so often alluded to by Baber, held the fertile provinces of 


_ Tashkend and Shahrokhia, along the Sirr or Jaxartes, as well as the chief power over 


the Moghuls of the desert as far as Moghulistan, where Sultan Ahmed Khan, his 
younger brother, appears to have governed a separate division of the same tribe. 
Three daughters of Yunis Khan, the sisters of these two princes, had been married to 
the three brothers, the kings of Samarkand, Hissér, and Ferghana; and the relations 
of affinity arising from these marriages are often alluded to by Baber. 

To prevent the necessity of hereafter interrupting the narrative, it may be Proper, Account of 
in addition to these remarks, to observe, that Sheibani Khan, a name which occurs in a a 
every page of the earlier part of the following history, was still in the deserts of Tar- Khan. 
tary. He was descended from Chengiz Khan, by his eldest son, Tushi or JOji Khan, 
the sovereign of Kipchaik. Batu, the eldest son of Taishi, having returned from his The elder 
expedition into the north of Europe, bestowed + on one of his younger brothers, Sheibani She>40i- 
Khan, a large party of Moghuls and Tirks, who fed their flocks in the champaign be- 
tween the Ural hills and the Sea of Aral, and along the river Jaik or Yaik, which 
flows into the Caspian ; and he became the founder of the Khanate of Tira, which, in 
process of time, extended its conquests considerably into Siberia. One of his descend- 
ants, Uzbek Khan, was so much beloved by his tribes, ¢ that they are said to have as- yzpex 
sumed his name, and hence the origin of the Uzbek nations. Abdulkhair Khan, the Kha. 


* Catrou, Hist. du Moghul, p. 46, supposes that he possessed all Maweralnaher, that Samarkand was 
his eapital, and that his power extended even to India. In this last supposition he has been followed by 
a respectable living author, Langles, who, in the artitle Babour, in the Biographie Univ. Anc. et Mod. 
vol. II. Par. 1811, supposes that his territories extended to Samarkand and the Indus, and that Baber, 
on his father’s death, was declared king of Western Tartary and Khorasan ; ideas the more extraordi- 
nary, as he had access to # copy of the Memoirs of Baber in the royal library at Paris. See Art. Abdoul- 
rayhm, vol. I. of the same valuable work. 

+ De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, vol. II. 431. Abulgazi’s Gen. Hist. vol. I. p. 207. 

} See D’Herbelot, Art. Uzbek. 
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Abulkhair grandfather of the second Sheibani, was a contemporary of Abusaid Mirza. When 


His death. 


1481. 


that monarch had expelled Muhammed Jaki Mirza from Samarkand, the young prince, 
as has already been mentioned, had fled for protection to Abulkbair Khan, who sent 
him back, accompanied by one of his sons, with a powerful army, which took Tash- 
kend and Shahrokhia,* and occupied all the open country of Maweralnaher. The ap- 
proach of Abusaid compelled them to retire beyond the Sirr. 

The ambition and power of Abulkhair Mirza were so formidable as to justify a 
combination of all the neighbouring Tartar princes against him, by which he was de- 
feated and put to death with several of his sons; the others saved themselves by 
flight. But his grandson Sheibak or Sheibani Khan, the son of Borak or Budak,+ 


shahias regained at least a part of his hereditary dominions, and not only retrieved the 


1494. 


Baber. 


honour, but greatly extended the power of the family. The confused state of the 
country between the Amu and the Sirr, soon after attracted him into the territories 
of Samarkand; an expedition to which the Uzbeks were probably equally called by 
the invitation of the contending princes of the country, and by the remembrance of 
the plunder and spoil which they had carried off from theee rich and ill-defended 
countries twenty-four years before. From some expressions used by Baber, it seems 
pretty clear that, in spite of the extent of his conquests along the banks of the Oxus, 
Sheibani Khan had never regained the power enjoyed by his grandfather in his native 
deserts, and was confined to the range of territery around the town and country of 
Turkistén, to the north-west of Tashkend, which was a recent conquest made by that | 
division of his tribe that adhered to his interests. His subjects were a mass of tribes of 
Ta&rki, Moghul, and probably of Fennic race, moulded down into one people, but 
with a great preponderance of Turks. His army was latterly swelled by volunteers 
from all the Tarki and Moghul tribes from Kashghar to the Wolga; { and he appears, 
even under the partial colouring of his enemy Baber, as a prince of great vigour of 
mind, and of no contemptible military talents. 

Such was the general division of the neighbouring countries when Zehir-ed-din 
Muhammed, surnamed Baber, or the Tiger, ascended the throne. Immediately be- 
fore the death of his father Sultan Omersheikh Mirza, his neighbours Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza of Samarkand, and Sultan Mahmiid Khan of Tashkend, displeased with 
some parts of his conduct, had entered into a coalition, in sonseqvenee of which they 
had invaded his country. 

Few incidents of the life of Baber previous to his moaning the throne are known. 


* T&shkend and Shahrokhia, as well as all the cultivated country down the Sirr, were at that period 
subject to Samarkand. ; 

+ See Petia de la Croix’s Life of Genghis, p. 39S. De Guignes, Hist. des. Huus, vol. IV. p. 434, and 
the Tarikh Alim-arai Abessi in the life of Shah Ismael, vol. I. MS. also D’Herbelot, Art. Usbek. Abul- 
gasi’s Gen. Hist. vol. I. p. 217. 

t+ The Khanship of Kipchak expired A. D. 1506, and broke into several smaller divisions. That of 
Tura seems to have continued under a different branch of the family of SheibAni Khan, until the year 


_ 1698, when the kingdom of Tura fell into the hands of the Russians, 
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It may be remarked, however, that he was born * on the 6th Moharrem 888, and 14 Feby. 
that when a boy of five years of age, he had paid a visit to his paternal uncle, Sultan '* 
Ahmed Mirza at Samarkand, on which occasion he was betrothed to his cousin, 
Aisha Sultén Begum, the daughter of that prince. This lady he afterwards married. 

Baber ascended the throne about two years after the discovery of America by 
Columbus, and four years before Vasco de Gama reached India. The year in which ~ 
he mounted the throne, was that of the celebrated expedition of Charles VIII. of 
France, against Naples. His contemporaries in England were Henry VII. and 
Henry the VIII.; in France, Charles VIII, Louis XII., and Francis I.; in Germany, 
the Emperors Maximilian and Charles V.; in Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
Charles. The discovery of America, and of the passage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, the increase of the power of France by the union of the great fiefs to 
the crown, and of Spain by the similar union of its different kingdoms under 
Charles, the destruction of the empire of Constantinople, and the influence of the 
art of printing, introduced about that time a new system into the west of Europe, 
which has continued with little change down to our times. The rise and progress of 
the Reformation formed the most interesting event in Europe during the reign of 
Baber. 


* The date of his birth is recorded in a Persian couplet, preserved by Abul-fazl, who makes some 
characteristic remarks on them, founded on his fondness for astrology :—‘‘ As that generous prince was 
born on the sixth of Moharrem ; the date of his birth is also (Shesh Moharrem) the sixth of Mohar- 
rem.” The numeral letters in these two words happen to give 888. 
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7 | MEMOIR 


REGARDING THE 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE MAP OF FERGHANA AND 
BOKHARA. 


By CHARLES WADDINGTON, Eso. 


OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S ENGINEERS. 





I some time ago, at the request of Mr Erskine, undertook the construction of a 
map, to illustrate the operations of the Emperor Baber in Ferghana and the neigh- 
bouring countries. For the execution of this design, Mr Erskine had been for some 
time employed in making collections, as he found it difficult, or impossible, to trace 
the expeditions and marches of Baber, in the erroneous and defective maps of those 
countries, extant. Mr Erskine had procured several routes, written by natives who 
had visited those countries, with which the kindness of Mr Elphinstone and other 
gentlemen had supplied him. In addition to these materials, I was furnished with 
the longitudes and latitudes of many of the principal towns, chiefly from the Arabian 
geographers, with some particulars regarding these countries, contained in a sketch 
drawn up by Mr Elphinstone, and with all the books and maps which could throw 
any light on the subject; besides having the constant benefit of the advice and assis- 
tance, which Mr Erskine’s extensive reading, and intimate knowledge of the country, 
enabled him to afford me. | 

The chief difficulty which presented itself on the commencement of my labours, 
was the want of some well-ascertained points, from which the intermediate spaces 
might be filled in with tolerable accuracy. Samarkand alone, from the numerous 
observations that have been taken in it, appeared to be a station sufficiently well de- 
termined, to be depended on; ‘and, unfortunately, it is situated so much to the south 
of the country which was the chief object of my attention, that it promised to be of 
but little use to me. From the peculiar nature of the country, there must always be 
the greatest difficulty in ascertaining the relative positions of Ferghana and Bokhara, 
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as there is but one communication between them, by a long narrow pass near 
Khojend, between the mountains and the river. The whole of Karatigin is perfectly 
impracticable from its mountainous nature, and precludes the possibility of procuring 
a cross route from Badakhshan or Hissar, which would determine at once, with accu- 
racy, the true position of Ferghana. On the uncertain method of* laying down this 
country, from the circuitous routes through Khojend, the only check that can be ob- 
tained, is by continuing those routes to Kashghar, which, besides being pretty well 
ascertained by observation, has a ‘direct route from Badakhshan. Of this check I 
endeavoured to avail myself. 

My first step, after laying down Samarkand in long. 64° 53’ and lat. 39° 40’, which 
was the mean of the best observations in my possession, was to protract separately all 
my routes; when, by comparing them together, and making due allowances for the 
winding of roads and other impediments, I have reason to think that I obtained the 
distance very correctly, between those places through which the routes moet frequent- 
ly passed. The distance between Samarkand and Bokhara, I found in this manner 
to be 112 miles in a direct line, which agrees remarkably well with the distance 
which Baber pives between these two cities. 

It may not be amiss here to remark, that I did not see the translation of Baber’s 
life, till I had laid down the whole of my routes to the north of Samarkand; and 
when the minuteness of his descriptions, and the opportunities he had of being well 
acquainted with the country, are considered, the coincidence of his accounts with the 
positions I had already given to the principal towns, will be esteemed no slight proof 
of the general accuracy of the map. 

Having observations on the latitude and longitude of Bokhara, by almost all the 
geographers, from whose observations Samarkand had been fixed, I easily ascertained 
the latitude of the place; and, intersecting it with the distance between the two 
cities, I also determined its longitude. Khojend, which is a considerable place, and 
has had many observations taken of ite latitude, was fixed in like manner; that is to 
say, comparing the differences of the latitude of Khojend and Samarkand, as given 
by my several authorities, I found that they agreed very well, and I thus determined 
with considerable correctness, the latitude of Khojend to be 41° 5’, and, by intersect- 
ing it with its distance from Semarkand, I made ite longitude 66° 49’; for the longi- 
tudes, as given by geographers, differ so widely, that much confidence cannot be 
placed in them. 

I should mention here, that some of my routes.and Baber himself, always speak 
of Khojend as lying to the east of Samarkand. I do not, however, think that this 
' should be taken in its strict sense, as the natives of the East express themselves al- 
ways in a loose way with respect to the direction of a place, though in giving its dis- 
tance they will be pretty correct. I consider, therefore, that in calling Khojend east 
of Samarkand, they merely mean, that it lies more to the east, than it does to the 
north or south of that city. Now, there can be no doubt, from the concurrence of 
all geographers in giving about one and a half degree of difference, in the latitude of 
the two cities, that it cannot lie to the east of Samarkand. On the other hand, the 
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_ circumstaree that I have just mentioned, that Khojend is considered in all my 
authorities, as being sttuated to the east or north-east of Samarkand, proves I think 
sufficiently, the incorrectness of the position given, almost universally, to Khojend 
im all preceding maps, which is due north, or nearly so, of Samarkand. I have one 
more argument in favour of the position E have given to Khojend. The town of 
Jizzakh, a place of considerable note, is well fixed by numerous routes from Bokhara 
and Samarkand. The whole of my routes make it project somewhat to the westward 
of a line drawn from Samarkand to Khojend, which it also does in the map, as now 
laid down ; whereas, should Khojend be removed more to the north, Jizzakh would 
lie to the east, instead of the west of this line. 

. Having thus settled the position of Khojend, I proceeded to determine that: of 
Kokfin, and here I was necessitated to trust entirely to the two routes, which alone 
reached beyond Khojend, and which both agreed in placing it, as nearly as possible, in 
a line with that city and Samarkand. [f had, I think, only one observation on Kokén, 
and that not much to be depended on; however, on account of its short distance 
from Khojend, it cannot be much misplaced. 

The grand route from Samarkand to Kashghar, which has hitherto preserved nearly 
a north-easterly direction, now takes a sudden turn to the eastward, and, passing 
through Ferghfana, crosses the lofty mountains which lie to the east of that country, 
and reaches Kashghar; its general direction being a little to the south of east, 
though, from the mountainous nature of the country, it makes occasionally consider- 
able deviations from that line. 

As it would have been folly to expect any considerable degree of correctness, in 
protracting so long a route from a point so uncertainly laid down as Kokan, I was 
obliged to assume a position for Kashghar from some of the cest authenticated maps ; 
and then having two fixed points, at the extremities of the routes, I easily inserted 
them, and had the satisfaction of finding, that their length did not materially differ 
from the distance which I had already given in the map, between the two towns. 
One of the routes, written by Syed Izzet Ulla, a most intelligent traveller, enabled 
me, by the information it afforded respecting the surrounding country, to insert 
many towns and villages of Ferghana, besides those actually passed through in the 
journey. The other gave little more than the length of the stages and the names of 
the places through which it passed. 

I had now completed an outline of the country to the north of Samarkand and 
Bokhara, and it will be sufficient to add, that it has been filled in from the informa- 
tion afforded by Baber’s and Mr Elphinstone’s description of the country, and from 
such particulars as could be gleaned from the accounts of Ebn Haukal, and other 
writers who have touched on the geography of these countries. 

As I found, after availing myself of every piece of information which I could at all 
consider as correct, that the map was still so meagre and imperfect as, in many places, 
not to answer my chief object, the illustration of Baber’s expeditions, it became 
necessary to insert many towns and some small rivers, as well as to complete the 
ranges of mountains, from very imperfect and doubtful authorities. The former I 
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have distinguished by affixing an asterisk to their names; with respect to the latter, 
I shall distinguish what is doubtful, and what may be depended on, in a short account 
of the mountains and rivers contained in the map. 

Bat before I proceed to this part of my Memoir, it will be proper to give some 
account of the method adopted in drawing the countries to the south of Samarkand 
and Bokhara. For the situation of all the grand points, I am imdebted to a MS. 
map of Lieut. Macartney, corrected by the Honorable Mr Elphinstone, and, generally 
speaking, the whole of the intermediate towns, rivers, &c. have been inserted from 
the same authority. However, from having some routes which were not in existence 
at the time Mr Macartney constructed his map, I was enabled to make many cerrec- 
tions and additions. Particularly, in the journey between Bokhara and Balkh, I 
have inserted some villages, and a small river which runs into the Kohik river; I have 
plotted another route along the Amu river, which extends as far as Eljik, the western 
extremity of Bokhara; I have laid down two cross routes through the desert, one, 
from Karehi to Bushir on the Amu river; another, from Karshi through Kirki to 
Andkho. I also carefully compared such routes, as I believe must have been in 
Lieut. Macartney’s possession, with his map, and had occasion sometimes to make 
slight alterations, though I never did 80 without a most careful examination, being 
well aware of the general accuracy of his works. One of the most considerable al- 
terations which I have made, is placing Hezret Imam, the Karatigin river, and the 
route from Killa-Barat-Beg to Wiskirni, considerably more to the west than they 
stand in his map. My authority for so doing, was, on one side, a route which, 
coming up the Amu river, passes through Hezret Imam, and proceeds to Kindez. On 
the other side, this arrangement agrees remarkably well with the journey along the 
Amu through Badakshan, which joins the route between Killa-Barat-Beg and Wis- 
kirni, at a place called Yokatit. I have inserted a few additional towns or villages 
in Badakhshan on the banks of the Amu, as well as the streams which flow into that 
river from the southward. Amongst the former will be seen Shehr Derwiz the capital 
of Derwaz, which is inhabited by a fair and handsome race of people, calling them- 
selves descendants of Alexander the Great. The limite and provinces of Bokhara, I 
was enabled to describe from the MS. accounts of that kingdom by Mr Elphinstone. 
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Tue principal range which connects the lofty mountains of Hinddkish and Mfz- 
tagh, and which gives rise to the two moet considerable rivers in the map, is the Be- 
lut-tagh, whose highest point appears to be the mountain of Pishtikhar, the source of 
the river Amu. From this spot till its junction with the Hindfikish, the range is 
well laid down and described in Mr Elphinstone’s Caubul, and it is quite unhecessary 
for me to say anything about it in this Memoir, a very small part only appearing in 
the map. That portion of the range which lies to the north of Pfishtikhar, is what 
must now engage our attention ; and, of this little seems to be known, except that it 
joins the Miz-tagh. It appears exceedingly probable, and has already been conjectu- 
red by Mr Elphinstone, that the mountains crossed by the route between Ferghana 
and KAshghar, are a continuation of this range. These mountains, when they reach 
the lat. of 42°, throw out a branch called the range of Mingbilak, reaching to Tash- 
kend; and, shortly after, either terminate dr become so inconsiderable, as to form no 
obstacle to a free communication between Tashkend and KAshghar to the north of the 
Mingbfilék mountains. In long. about 71° and lat. about 41°31’ in the Belit-tagh, 
lies the real source of the Sirr or Seihin river; though what is usually considered as its 
source, is situated in the Mingbfilak mountains, considerably to the north-east, in long. 
about '70° and lat. 42° 31’. The Belfit-tagh, in its progress from Pishtikhar to Miz- 
tagh, probably throws out many branches to the west, as the whole of the country in 
that direction is described as mountainous in the extreme. The only branch of the 
Belit-tagh, to the south of Pishtikhar, which is contained in the map, is the Badakh- 
shin mountains, which have the effect of giving a north-westerly direction to the river 
Amu, during part of its course. The rivers which rise from the west of the Belft- 
tagh, are the Sirr river, the Shiber, the Penj or Amu, and the Badakhshan river. 
Those to the east are the Kashghar river and the Kameh river. 
_ ° The mountains which I shall next speak of, and which, from their magnitude, ought 
perhaps first to have engaged our attention, are the Asfera mountains, which I have 
also seen denominated the Pamere mountains. This range forms the southern boundary 
of Ferghana, and runs in a direction almost due east and west. From its latitude and 
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its peculiar nature, which is that of a very broad chain of mountains rising from an 
elevated table land, there is little reason to doubt that it is a continuation of the Mfiz- 
tagh. The only considerable river to which this range gives rise on the south is, I be- 
lieve, the Surkhab or Karatigin, which, according to Lieutenant Macartney, has a 
course of 180 miles to its junction with the river Amu. A large river runs into the 
Sirr near Kokan, dividing into two branches as it approaches that city, which, accord- 
ing to Lieutenant Macartney, comes from the Asfera mountains, and has a course of 
70 miles before it joins the Sirr. It appears probable, that the river rising in the moun- 
tains between Kokan and Kashghar, which is said by Izzet Ullah to join the Sirr near 
Khojend, is the same as this Kokfn river. ‘The Asfera mountains extend from a long. 
of 71° to their termination near Khojend, and it is a strong evidence of their magni- 
tude and impracticability, that the only communication between Bokhara and Fergha- 
na, is by the pass of Khojend, between the extremity of this range and the river Sirr. 
All the mountains which now remain to be described proceed from this range. 

I shall first notice the Ak-tagh, or White Mountains, which leave the Asfera moun- 
tains in long. 67° 30’. On approaching Uratippa they separate inte two parts, the 
most westerly, which I can only trace as far as 63° 30’ long. forming the northern 
boundary of the Valley of Soghd ; whilst the other, which is the proper Ak-tagh, se- 
parates Bokhara from Yar-Ailak, and terminates in two divisions at Jizzakh and Jo- 
par. This range has been laid down from the concurrent testimony of all my routes, 
as well as of Baber’s accounts, and I feel, myself, great confidence in its correctness, 

The next branch which proceeds from the Asfera’mountaing, and which is much 
more considerable than the former, is the Kara-tagh or Black mountains. Of this range 
I have scarcely any information. All that appears to be certainly known of it is, that 
it proceeds from the Asfera mountains, from which it holds nearly a southerly direc- 
tion, and that it is lofty and exceedingly rugged and precipitous. The celebrated pass 
of Derbend is situated in this range, which is the usual communication between Shebr 
Sebz and Hissir. Mr Erskine has suggested to me, since the construction of the map, 
that this range probably leaves the Asfera mountains near Khojend, and that the hills 
running from the north of Khojend to the Mingbilak mountains, are a continuation of 
the range, through which the Sirr forces its way at the pass of Khojend. I am rather 
inclined, however, to prefer the position I have given to the northern part of this range 
in the map, as I can find, in my routes, no account of any such lofty mountains near 
Khojend, and, were I to insert them, they would leave no space for the length assigned 
to the Ak-Sia and Khojend rivers, and would not agree with Baber’s marches over the 
mountains from Asfera to Samarkand. The Kara-tagh gives rise to several rivers. 
The Kohik, the Shirabad river; the Hissar river, and the Cheghanian, are amongst the 
number. I¢ will not be unseagonable here, to mention the great uncertainty which 
there is concetning the positions of Hissar and Chegh&nifn, and indeed respecting the 
whole country of Hissar; a circumstance peculiarly unfortunate, as it is the scene of 
many of Baber’s exploits. The two above-mentioned cities have had many observa- 
tions, but they differ so widely that no confidence can be placed in them. I have laid 
them down in the map from some routes in Ebn Hankal. 
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The Samarkand mountains, which form the southern boundary of the Valley of 
Soghd, though I have not traced them beyond 66° of long., I have every reason to sup- 
pose, are a branch of the Kara-tagh. Were I to turn them to the north, they would 
_ intercept the Kohik river, the source of which is universally agreed to be situated at a 
great distance to the eastward in the mountains which lie towards Sirkul. The only 
river which rises from the Samarkand hills, is the Karshi river.. 

Much more might be said respecting the geography of these countries, but I have 
studied brevity as much as possible in this Memoir. For the same reason I have avoid- 
ed giving any account of the political boundaries and divisions of. Bokhara and Fer- 
ghana, a general idea of which may be formed from an inspection of the map.. From 
what little I have said, it will be seen that the geography of these countries is still in a 
most imperfect state. I trust that the attempt I have made to give a tolerably correct 
delineation of them, though it must contain many and considerable errors, will be re- 
ceived with indulgence ; particularly when it is considered that, of its northern portion, 
Ferghana, little more has appeared in preceding maps than the name. I have the sa- 
tisfaction at least of knowing that its principal object, the illustration of the first part 
of Baber’s Memoirs, has been in a great measure ‘attained, and that whatever faults 
may hereafter be discovered in it, have not arisen from want of diligence, in the use 
and comparison of such materials as could be procured. The public already know 
what Mr Elphinstone has done for geography in his excellent map lately published 
with his description of Caubul. The greater part of the materials used in the con- 
struction of this map, have been supplied by his kindness. The only merit I can claim, 
is that of comparing these modern accounts with the particulars of the country already 
known, and committing the result to paper. 


TANNAH, DECEMBER 29, 1816. 
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In the month of Ramzin,) in the year eight hundred and ninety-nine, and in the Account of 
twelfth year of my age, I became King of Ferghana. | route: 
_ The country of FerghAna is situated in the fifth climate, on the extreme boundary of Boundarics. 
the habitable world. On the east, it has Kashgar; on the west, Samarkand ; on the 
south, the hill-country on the confines of Badakhshin ; on the north, although in for- 
mer times there were cities such.as Almaligh,? Almatu, and Yangi, which ig known in 
books of history by the name of Otrfr ; yet, at the preaent-date, in consequence of the 
incursions of the Uzbeks, they are desolate, and no population rerasins. 

Ferghina is a country of small extent, but abounding in grain and fruits; and. it is 
sarrounded with hills on all sides except on the west, towards Samarkand and Kho- 
jend, where there are none; and on that side alone can it be entered by foreign ene- 
mies. The river Seihun, which is generally known by the name of the river of Kho- 
jend, comes from the north-east, and after passing through this country, flows towards 
the west. It then runs on the north of Khojend and south of Findkat,* which is now 
better known as Shahrokhia; and thence, inclining to the north, flows down towards 
Tiarkestan ; and meeting with no other river in its course, is wholly swallowed up in 
the sandy desert considerably below Tarkestan, and disappears. 

In this country there are seven districts, five on the south of the Seihun, and two on 
the north. 
, Of the districts on the south of the river, one is Andejan, which has a central posi- Divisions. 
tion and is the capital of Ferghana. It abounds in grain and fruite, its grapes and me- © 4°" 


1 The month of Ramzan, A.H. 899, begins on the éth June, A.D. 1494  Thia wae the year of 
Charles VIII.’s expedition to Naples. 

* Almdligh or Almélig, in Tirki, signifies ‘a grove of apple trees.” Almatu, in the same language, signi« 
fies “ abounding in apples.” Almaligh is a city which lies north-east from Kasan, on the other side of 
the Ala-tegh mountains. Otrar lies between Tashkend and the sea of Aral ; and in the days of Taimur 
was a place of great note. He died there while preparing for his expedition against China. 
pe ase is also called Benfkat and Fidkat. It is situated on the Seihun or Sixr, between Tashkend 

ojend. 


. 


i Ush. 
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lons are excellent and plentiful. In the melon season it is not customary to sell them 
at the beds.! There are no better Nashpatis®? produced than those of Andejan. In 
Maweralnaher, after the fortresses of Samarkand and Késh, none is equal in size to 
Andejan. It has three gates. The citadel is situated on the south of the city. The 
water-courses of the mills by which the water enters the city, are nine ;* and it is re- 
markable that of all the water that enters the city, none flows out of it. Around the 
fortress, on the edge of the stone-faced moat, is a broad highway covered with pebbles. 
All round the fort are the suburbs, which are only separated from the moat by this 
highway that runs along its banks. 

The district abounds in birds and beasts of game. Its pheasants“ are so fat, that the 
report goes that four persons may dine on the broth$ of one of them, and not be able 
to finish it. The inhabitants of the country are all Tirks, and there is none injown 
or market who does not understand the Tirki tongue. The common speech of the 
people of this country is the same as the correct language of composition, so that the 
works of Mir Ali Shir, sirnamed Nawii, though he was bred and flourished at Heri,® 
are written in this dialect. The inhabitants are remarkable for their beauty. Khwa- 
jeh Yisef, so famous for his science in music, was a native of Andejan.. The air is 
unwholesome,’ and in the autumn? agues are prevalent. 

Another district is Ush, which is situated to the south-east of Andejan, but more 
to the east, and distant from Andején four farsangs® by the road. The air of Ush is 
excellent. It is abundantly supplied with ranning water, and is extremely pleasant in 
spring. The exellencies of Ush are celebrated even in the sacred traditions." On 
the south-east of the fort is a mountain of a beautiful figure, named Bara-koh, on the 
top of which Sultan Mahmiid Khan built a small summer-bouse, beneath which, on 
the shoulder of the hill, in the year 902,'! I built a larger palace and colonnade. Al- 
though the former is in the more elevated situation, yet that built by me is the more 
pleasant of the two; the whole town and suburbs are seen stretched out below. The 
river of Andejan, after passing through the suburbs of Ush, flows on towards Ande- 


1 4. ¢. Passengers eat them gratuitously.— Leyden. 

? The Nashapti is a species of melon. 

3 The Persian translations here differ—My copy reads, “ Nine streams of water enter the fort, and it 
is singular that they do not all come from the same place.”—Mr Metcalfe’s copy reads, “ And it is sin- 
gular that they all issue from the same place.”—A leaf of the Tarki original is here unfortunately torn 
out, so that the text cannot be corrected from it. The original may perhaps be, “a stream of water large 
enough to turn nine mills,” that being a Persian mode of describing the size of a stream ; though the 
reading of Mr Metcalfe’s copy is admissible. 

4 Kirghawel. 

5 The broth here mentioned is called [shkaneh, and is a sort of stew, or rather jelly broth. 

© The ancient name of Herat, whence probably the Aria of antiquity. 

7 The Persian here differs, ‘‘ The air is, however, corrupt, 20 that inflammations and swellings of the 
eyes are common ; such as by physicians are called qerb.” The chasm in Mr Elphinetone’s Tarki copy 
still continues. 

® Tirmah. 

® The farsang may in general be taken at four English miles. It is the ancient parasanga. 

10 The Hadis. 

11 About A.D. 1496-7. 
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jan.' On both of ite banks there are gardens, all of which overlook the river. Its 
violete are particularly elegant. It abounds in streams of running water. In the spring 
ita tulips and roses blow in great profusion. On the skirt of this same hill of Barakoh, 
between the hill? and the town, there is a mosque, called the Mosque of Jousa; and 
from the hill there comes a great and wide stream of water. Beneath the outer court 
of the mosque, there is a meadow’ of clover, sheltered and pleasant, where every tra- 
veller and passenger loves to rest. It is a standing joke among the common people at 
Ush to carry across the three streams all such as. fall asleep there.‘ On this hill, about 
the latter end. of the reign of Omer-Sheikh Mirza, there was discovered a species of 
stone finely waved red and white, of which they make the handles of knives, the clasps 
of belts, and other things of that sort, and it is a very beautiful stone. In all Ferghfina 
for healthiness and beauty of situation, there is no place that equals Ush. 

Another i ia Marghinan,* which lies on the west of Andejan, at the distance of seven 3. Marghi- 
farnangs, and is a fine district. It is noted for its pomegranates and apricote. There ™- 
is one species of pemegranate named ddna-hilin (or great seed), which, in ita flavour, 
unites the sweet with a sweet acid, and may even be deemed to exeel the pomegranate 
of Semniin.® They have a way of taking out the stones. of the zerd-Alu (or apricot), 
and of pntting in almonds in their place, after which the fruit is dried. When so pre- 
pared, it is termed Seikkhani, and is very pleasant. The game and venison are here 
aleo excellent. The white deer’ is found in its vicinity. All the inhabitants are 
Sarts;° the race are great boxera, noisy and turbulent, so that they are famous all 
over Maweralnaher for their blustering and fondness for boxing, and most of the cele- 
brated bullies of Samarkand and Bokhara are from Marghinan. The author® of the 
Hediya was from a village named Rashdan, a dependency of Marghinan. 

Asfera is another district. Itis situated at the foot of thé mountains, and possesses 4. Asfera. 
numerous streams and beautiful gardens. It lies south-west of Marghinan, at the dis- 
tance of nine farsangs.'° Many species of fruit-trees abound there; but, m the gar- 


1 The river of Andejfn is one of those that form the great river Sirr. 

? The Persian has “ between the garden (palace) and the town.” 

3 The Persian reads ‘‘ a meadow (or plain) of extraordinary beauty, having three fountains of water.” 

* The meaning of this passage is obscure. 

5 Mr Metcalfe’s MS. has Marghilan, which is its present name. It is a considerable town, and the 
capital of Ferghane-proper. Its trade consists chiefly in silk and shawl-wool. 

¢ Semnan, a town between Khorasin and Irak, near Damghan. 

7 The abue werak is said to be the arkdii, deseribed in many books of natural history. See Voy 
de Pallas, vol. IV. p. 385. 

® The SArts or Tajiks of these countries are the inhabitants of the towns and villages, and the cul- 
tivators of the ground, who speak the Persian tongue ; as opposed to the Tiirks. They appear to be the 
remains of the more ancient population, and probably received the name of Tajik from the Tiirks as be- 


ing subjects of the Arab or 7iisi government ; the Persians and Tirks having first known the Arabs by 
the name of TAzi or Taji. 


® Sheikh Burhan-ed-din Ali. 
1 About 36 miles. It is not easy to convert the Tartar and Indian measures used by Baber into Eng- 


lish ones, with any degree of certainty ; but a few observations are required to account for the mode of 
reduction adopted in the notes : 


The smaller measure most commonly used is the Ges. Abul-fazl (Ayeen Akberi, vol. I. p. 281) 
specifies three kinds of it, each consisting of twenty-four tesuj (fingers or inches), but the inch of the 
A 


5. Khojend. 
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dens,.the almond trees are most numerous. The inhabitants are all mountaineers and. 
Sarts. Among the small hills to the south-east of Asfera,' is a slab of stone called 
sang aineh (the stone-mirror), ite length is about ten gez. It is in some places as high 
as a man, in others not higher than his middle ; everything is seen in it as in a glass. 

The district of Asfera is separated into four divisions, all situated at the foot of the 
hills; one of them is Asfera, another Warikh, another Sukh, and the fourth Hashiar. 
When Muhammed Shiebini Khan defeated Sultan Mahmiid Khan and Ulchi Khan, 
and took Tashkend and Shahrokhia, I spent nearly a year in Sikh and Hashiar 
among the hills, in great distress; and it was from thence that I set out on my expe- 
dition to Kabul. 

Khojend, another of the districts, is situated on the West of Andejan, ut the dis- 
tance of twenty-five farsangs,”? and it is also at the same distance from Samarkand.* 
This is a very ancient city. Sheikh Maslehet and Khwajeh Kemal‘ were of Kho- 
jend. Its fruits are very good, particularly its pomegranates, which are so celebrated, 
that the apples of Samarkand and the pomegranates of Khojend have passed into a 
proverb; but excellent as the latter are, they are greatly excelled at present by the 
pomegranates of Marghinin. The fortress of Khojend is situated on an eminence, 
having on the north the river Seihun, which flows past at the distance of about a bow- 
shot. On the north of the fort and of the river Seihun, there is a hill, which is named 
Myoghil, where they say that there are turquoise and other mines. In this hill 
there are many serpents. Khojend is a good sporting country; the white deer, the 
mountain goat, the stag,” the fowl of the desert,’ and the hare, are found in great 


largest equal to the breadth of eight barley-corns, that of the smallest equal to that of only six, according 


_ to some, each equal to six hairs from the tail of a yabu horse. A fourth is mentioned as used in ancient 


books, and containing two spans and two inches. Hanway mentions three species of Gez ; one of thirty- 
two fingers ; the Ilahi gez of forty-one fingers, and that of Bokhara of thirty-one inches English. In 
India the small gez is a cubit, or eighteen inches ; the larger a half more, or twenty-seven inches, being 
three quarters of a yard. There is, however, one in common use of twenty inches ; that used at Bombay 
is twenty-four inches ; the Surat gez is twenty-three and a half. Baber himself makes the cubit six 
hand-breadths, and the gez or pace a cubit and a half, or nine hand-breadths. A fair allowance for the 
pace or gez of Baber would thus be thirty inches, which applies to his regular tenab or surveying cord. 
But as the regulated measures were larger than the ordinary one, we may perhaps assume two feet or a 
little more as an average popular gez. A great variety of other gez are to be found. 

The farsang, the ancient parasanga, may be safely taken at about four English miles. 

The varieties of the kos are numerous, as will be seen in Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of Hindostan. 
Baber’s measured kos at 4000 paces of thirty inches each, would be one English mile, seven furlongs, and 
thirty-three yards. But if the ordinary gez of twenty-four inches be taken, the kos will be one mile, 
four furlongs, and twenty-seven yards. The usual kos is perbaps nearly an English mile and a half. 

The Turki Yegh4j is properly the farsang, but is frequently translated in the Persian by Shéraa, which, 
I fancy, is the long kos. 

In general I have, in a rough way, considered the gez as equal to two English feet, the kos as equal to 
an English mile and a half. 

1 The Persian has “ on the south one Shiraa cos from Asfera, among rising grounds,” &c. 

2 About 1@ miles. 

3 The words, “ and it is also at the same distance from Samarkand,” are not in the Persian transla- 
tions. The chasm still continues in the Tairki copy. 

* These were two men eminent for their sanctity. 5’ Gawazen. 6 Murgh-deshti. 
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plenty; but the air is extremely noisome, and inflammations of the eyes are common ; 
insomuch, that they say that even the very sparrows have inflammations in the eyes. 
This badness of the air they ascribe to the hill on the north. Kandb&idam is one of 
the districts belonging to Khojend. Though of no great extent, yet it is rather a fine 
little district, and its almonds, from which it derives its name,’ are of excellent quality, 
and are exported to Hindustan, Hormuz,’ and other quarters. It is distant from 
Khojend five or six farsangs to the east. Between Kandbaédam and Khojend, there is 
a desert, named Ha-dervish, where a sharp wind prevails, and constantly blows from 
the desert in the direction of Marghinin, which lies to the east of the desert, or in 
the direction of Khojend, which lies to the west, and this wind is excessively keen. 
I¢ is said that certain Dervishes having encountered the wind in this desert, and being 
separated, were unable to find each other again, and perished, calling ont, ‘* Ha, Der- 
vish! Ha, Dervish !’’* and that hence the desert is denominated Ha-dervish unto this 
day. 
Of the districts to the north of Seihun, one is Akhsi, which in histories is called 
Akhsikat.‘ Hence Asir-ed-din, the poet, is termed Asir-ed-din Akhsikati. There is 
no town:in Ferghéna after Andejan, which is more considerable than this. It lies to 
the west of Andejin, at the distance of nine farsangs.” Omer-Sheikh Mirza made it 
his capital. The river Seihun flows under the walls of its castle. The castle is situ- 
ated on a high precipice, and the steep ravines around serve instead of a moat. When 
Omer-Sheikh Mirza made it his capital, he, in one or two instances, scarped the ra- 


_ Vines outside of the fort. In all Ferghana there is no fortified town so strong as this, 


The suburbs are.rather more than a shiraa kos from the fort. The proverb, “‘ Where 
is the town, and where are the trees ?”° applies in a particular manner to Akhsi. The 
melons here are excellent; there is one species which is termed Mir Taimiri, no 
such melons are known to exist in the world. The melons of Bokhara are also 
celebrated ; but, at the time when I took Samarkand, I had melons brought from 
Akhsi and Bokhara, and cut open at an entertainment, when those of Akhsi were 
judged beyond comparison the best. There is good hunting and hawking. From the 
river of Akhsi to the town there is a desert, in which the white deer are very nume- 
rous. Towards Andejan is a waste, abounding with the stag,’ the fowl of the de- 
sert, and the hare, all of which are extremely fat. 

Another district is Kasan, which lies to the north of Akhsi, and is of small extent. 
As the river of Andejan comes from Ush, so the river of Akhsi comes from KaAsan. 
The air of Kasdan is extremely good, and its gardens are beautiful. In consequence of 
its gardens being all sheltered along the banks of the stream, they call it the mantle 


1 Kand or kend signifies a town in Tirki, and bédém an almond. 

3 Our Isle of Ormus, in the mouth of the Persian Gulph. 

5 Help, Dervish! help, Dervish ! 

* It is singular that D’Herbelot expresses doubts whether Tashkend, Khojend, and Akhsikat, are not 
all the same place.—Sce these articles in the Bibliotheque Orientale ; a very strong proof of the imper- 
fection of the geography of these quarters down to his time. | 

5 About 36 miles. * i.e. Where are your houses and gardens P—Leyden. ” Gawazen. 
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of five lambekins.' There.is,a standing quarrel between the inhabitants of KAsin and 
those of Ush concerning the beauty and climate of their respective districts. 

All around the-country of Ferghana, among the mountains, there are excellent Yai- 
lakes? (or summer stations). The tabfiighii wood is found here among the mountains, 
and in no other country. The tabalghfi, which has a red bark, is a wood of which 
they make walking-staves, whip-handles, and bird-cages. They also cut it into the 
forked tops of arrows.° It is an excellent wood, and is carried to a great distance, as 
a rarity in much request. In many books it is related, that the Yabruj-us-sannam‘ 
grows on these hills; but now it is quite unknown. There is, however, a species of 
grass which is produeed on the mountains of Bete-kend,° and which the people of the 
country term athot, that is said to have the virtue of the mehergiah, and is what passes 
under the name of mehergiah. In these hills, also, there are mines of turquoise and | 
of iron. 

The revenues of Ferghana may suffice, without oppressing the country, to maintain 


three or four thousand troo 


As Omer-Sheikh Mirza was a prince of high ambition and magnificent pretensions, 
he was always bent on some scheme of conquest. He several times led an army 
against Samarkand, was repeatedly defeated, and as often returned back disappoimted 
and desponding. He oftener than once called im to his assistance his father-in-law, 
Yunis Khan, who was descended of Chaghatéi Khan, the second son of Chengis Khan, 
and who was at that time the Khan of the tribe’ of Moghuls in the dominions of Cha- 
ghat#i Khan. He was also my maternal grandfather. Every time that he was called 
in, Omer-Sheikh gave him some province ; but as things did not succeed to the Mirza’s 


1 Postin-pish-burra. The Persian has pestin e mish burra, or lambskin mantle. . 

* The wandering tribes all over Persia and Turkestan are accustomed to shift their ground according 
to the season. In summer, they move northward, or ascend the hills and higher grounds. The Persian 
Court is often transferred to these summer quarters, for the purpose of shunning the excessive heats. 
They are called Yailaks, from the Tarki word Yai, summer. In winter, they move southward, or de- 
scend to warm and sheltered valleys, to their winter stations, which are called Ktshléks, a word derived 
from Kish, which in the Tiarki signifies winter. The custem is as old as the age of Cyrus.—See Xenoph. 
Inst. Cyr. Lib. viii, p. 222. 5 Giz. 

<¢.e. The mallow consecrated to idols.— Leyden. The Yabruj-us-sannam is the plant called the man- 
dragora or mandrake.—See the Ulfaz Udwtyeh, or Materia Medica of Nowreddeen Mohsmed Abdalla 
Shirazy, published with a translation, by Gladwin, Calcutta, 1793. The name afkoti is derived from the 
Tiarki word ayek, vivacity, and oti, grass. Mehergiah seems to be merely a Persian translation of the 
name, from meher, affection, and gfah, grass. It is, however, called atikoti, or dog-grass, a name which 
comes from the way in which it is said to be gathered. They have a fancy that any person who plucks 
up this grass dies ; on which account they are said to dig round its roots, and when these are sufficiently 
loosened, tie it to the neck of a dog, who, by his endeavours to get away, pulls it out of the earth.—See 
D’Herbelot, Art. Abrousanam. The same story is still told. 

5 Bete-kend.—Mr Elphinstone’s Tirki copy has Tetkeots Mr Metcalfe’s Persian MS. Bikesht ; my 
Persian MS. Neikenet. °Uldis. . 

7 It would seem, that when Jaghatai or Chaghatai Khan received possession of his share of the empire 
of Chengis Khan, he also got a tribe of Moghuls to attend him, and to confirm his authority over the 
Tarki population. The same appears to have been the case in Kipchak, which was given to another 
brother ; and also in the formation of the kingdom of Tira, under Sheibani. 
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wieh, Yunis Khan was unable to keep his footing in the country, and was therefore 
repeatedly compelled, sometimes from the misconduct of Omer-Sheikh Mirza, sometimes 
fram the hostility of other Moghul tribes, to return back to Moghulistan. The last time, 
hewever, that he bronght hie foree, Omer-Sheikh Mirza! gave Yunis Khan the coun- 
try of Tishkend, which was then m the possession of the Mirza. Tashkend is some- 
times denominated Shash, and sometimes Chach, from whence comes the phrase, a 
baw of Chdch. From that time to the year 908, the countries of Tashkend and Shah- A.D. 
rokhia remained subject to the Chaghatai Khans. At this time, the Khanship of the 
(Ulas or) tribe of Moghuls was held by my maternal uncle, Sultan Mahmid Khan, 
the eldest son of Yunis Khan. He and Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the King of Samar- 
kand, who was my father Omer-Sheikh Mirza’s elder brother, having taken offence at 
Omer-Sheikh Mirea’s conduct, entered into a negotiation, the result of which was, 
that Sultan Ahmed Mirza having given Sultan Mahmiid Khan one of his daughters 
in marriage, they this year concluded az alliance, when the latter marched an army A. D. 899. 
from the north of the river of Khojend, and the former another from the south of it, psn a 
agamst that priace's dominions. 

At this very crisis a singular incident occurred. aaa adi 
the fort of Akhai is situated on a steep precipice, on the very edge of which some of 
its buildings are raised. On Monday, the 4th of the month of Raman, of the year %b June, 


that has been mentioned, Omer-Sheikh Mirza was precipitated from the top of the His death. 


steep, with his pigeons, and pigann-house,? and took his flight to the other world. 

He was then in the thirty-ninth year of his age. He was born at Samarkand in the His early 
year 860. He was the fourth son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, being younger than aE 1486. 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, Sultan Mabammed Mirza, and Sultan Mahmféid Mirza. Sultan 
Abusaid Mirza was the son of Sultan Muhammed Mirza, the son of Mirza Miran- 
shah, who was the third son of Taimur Beg, being younger than Omer-Sheikh Mirza 
and Jehangir Mirza, and elder than Shahrokh Mirza. Sultan Abusaid Mirza had at 
first given Kabul to the Mirza, and sent him off for that country, attended by Baba 
Kabuli as his Beg-athab, (or Protector and Regent.) He, however, recalled him to 
Samarkand, when he had reached the Dera-Gez,° in order that he might be present | 
at the festival of the circumcision of the Mirzas.* After the festival, as Taimur 
had given Omer-Sheikh Mirza the elder, the country of Ferghana, Abusaid was in- 
duced, by the coincidence of names, to bestow on his son Omer-Sheikh the country 


1 The character of the restless Omer-Sheikh, as given by Catrou, may serve to show how history is 
sometimes written :—‘ Jamais Prince Tartare ne pariit d’iin neturel plas paisible que Sec Omor. Con- 
tent du royaume que la Providence lui avoit assigné, il ne trouble point ses voisins par son ambition, et 
n’accabla point ses sujets de tributs et de fatigues.” —Hist. Generale du Mogol, p. 47. 

2 The Musulman princes of Asia are often ridiculously fond of training tame pigeons. These are 
taught to take circular flights, to tumble in the air, to attack each other when on the wing, and to stand 
on the defensive. Abul-faal tells us (Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 261,) that in Akber’s pigeon-houses each 
Pigeon, before he received his allowance of grain, performed fifteen circular flights and seventy tumbles. 
In the same place may be found a curious account of the mode of training them. | 

5 The valley of Gez or Manna, which lies on the Dehas or Balkhab south of Balkh. 

* The festival given by Abusaid Mirza at Mour or Merv, A. D. 1465, to celebrate the circumeision 
of his sons, lasted five months, and was famous for its uncommon splendour. 
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of Andejan,! sinleend Khoda-berdi Taimur-Tash his guardian and regent, and sent 
him off to his government. 

Omer-Sheikh Mirza was of low stature, “had a short bushy beard, brownish hair, 
and was very corpulent. He used to wear his tunic extremely tight ; insomuch, that 
as he was wont to contract his belly while he tied the strings, when he let himself out 
again the strings often burst. He was not curious in either his food or dréss. He 
tied his turban in the fashion called Destér-péch (or plaited turban). At that time 
all turbans were worn in the char-péch (or four-plait) style. He wore his without 
folds, and allowed the end to hang down. During the heats, when out of the Divan, 
he generally wore the Moghul cap. 

* As for his opinions and habits, he was of the sect of Hanifah, and strict in his belief. 
He never neglected the five regular and stated prayers,* and during his whole life he 


. rigidly performed the Kaza,* (or retributory prayers and faste.) He devoted much 


of his time to reading the Koran. He was extremely attached to Khwajeh Obeidul- 
lah, whose disciple he was, and whose society he greatly affected. The reverend 
Khwéajeh, on his part, used to call him his son. He read elegantly: his general read- 
ing was the Khameahe,‘ the Mesnevis,’ and books of history, and he was in particular 
fond of reading the Shahnameh.* Though he had a turn for poetry, he did not cultivate 
it. He was so strictly. just, that when the caravan from Khita’ had once reached the 
hill-country to the east of Andejan, and the snow fell so deep as to bury it, so that of 
the whole only two persons escaped ; he no sooner received information of the occur- 
rence, than he dispatched overseers to collect and take charge of all the property and 
effects of the people of the caravan; and, wherever the heirs were not at hand, thoagh 
himself in great want, his resources being exhausted, he placed the property under 
sequestration, and preserved it untouched; till, in the course of one or two years, the 
heirs, coming from Khorasfin and Samarkand, in consequence of the intimation which 
they received, he delivered back the goods safe and uninjured into their hands.? His 
generosity was large, and so was his whole soul; he was.of an excellent temper, affa- 
ble, eloquent and sweet in his conversation, yet brave withal, and manly. On two 


1 Andejan, it will be recollected, was the capital of Ferghana, and the name is often given to all that 
country. 

2 It is very well known that the Musulmans must, by their law, pray five times a-day regularly ; at 
dawn, at noon, between noon and sunset, at sunset, and about an hour and a half after sunset. 

3 These are prayers and fasts performed, if the expression may be allowed, by pious Musulmans, to 
make up for any omissions at the stated times. If sick, if on a journey, or in war, they are not bound 
to fast at the time, but should do so afterwards. 

4 Several Persian poets wrote Khamseahs, or poems, on five different given subjects. The most celebrated 
is Nezimi. 

5 The moet celebrated of these Mesnevis is the mystical poem of Moulavi Jilaleddin Muhammed. 
The Sufis consider it as equal to the Koran. 

6 The Shahndmeh, or Book of Kings, is the famous poem of the great Persian poet Ferdausi, and 
contains the romantic history of ancient Persia. 

7 North China, but often applied to the whole country from China to Terfan, and now even west to 


_the Ala-tagh Mountains. 


* This anecdote is erroneously related of Baber himself by Ferishta and others.—See Dow's Hist. of 
Hindostan, vol. II. p. 218. 
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occasions he advanced in front of the troops, and exhibited distinguished prowess ; 
once, at the gates of Akhsi, and once at the gates of Shahrokhia. He was a mid- 
dling shot with the bow; he had uncommon force in his fists, and never hit a man 
whom he did not knock down. From his excessive ambition for conquest, he often 
exchanged peace for war, and friendship for hostility. In the earlier part of his life 
he was greatly addicted to drinking bizeh and talar.'_ Latterly, once or twice in the 
’ week, he indulged in a drinking party. He was a pleasant companion, and‘in the 
course of conversation used often to cite, with great felicity, appropriate verses from 
the poets. In his latter days he was much addicted to the use of Maajun,’ while 
under the influence of which, he was subject to a feverish irritability. He was a hu- 
mane man. He played a great deal at backgammon, and sometimes at games’ of 
chance with the dice. 

He fought three great battles; the first with Yunis Khan, to the north of Andejan, 
on the banks of the Seihun, at a place called Tika-Sakaratki,‘ which derives its 
name from this circumstance, that the river, in flowing past the skirt of a hill, be- 
comes so much contracted in breadth, that it is said that, on one occasion, a moun- 
tain-goat leaped from the one bank to the other. Here he was defeated, and fell into the 
hands of Yunis Khan, who treated him with great generosity, and sent him back to 
his own country. This is termed the battle of Tika-Sakaratkf, because it was fought 
at:that spot; and it is still used as an era in that country. Another battle he fought 
in Tarkestan, on the banks of the river Aras,® with the Uzbeks, who, having plun- 
dered the territory of Samarkand, were on their.return back. The Aras being frozen 
over, he passed it on the ice, gave them a severe defeat, and recovered the prisoners 
and effects which they had carried off, all of which he restored to their families and 
owners, retaining nothing to himself. The third battle was fought with Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, between Shahrokhia and Uratippa, at the place named Khawéas,° where 
he was defeated. 

His father gave him the country of Ferghana. He held for a short period Tashkend 
and Seiram,’ which his eldest brother Sultan Ahmed Mirza had given him. He was 
aleo, at one time, in possession of Shahrokhia, which he gained by a stratagem. 
Finally, however, ‘he lost both Tashkend and Shahrokhia, and ouly retained Ferghina, 
Khojend, and Uratippa, the original name of which is Usrishta, and which is also 
called Austeriish. Many do not reckon Khojend to be included in Ferghina. When 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza went to Tashkend against the Moghuls, -whom he engaged, but 


! Bizeh is a sort of intoxicating liquor somewhat resembling beer, made from Millet. Talar I do not 
know, but understand it to be a preparation from the poppy. There is, however, nothing about bizeh or 
talar in the Persian, which only specifies sherdb, wine or strong drink: 

3 Any medical mixture is called a maajun ; but in common speech the term is chiefly applied to in- 
toxicating comfits, and especially those prepared with bang. 

S These to Musulmans are unlawful. 4 The he-goat’s leap. 

5 Could it be by confounding it with this river that some ancient authors called the Chirr or Jaxartes 
the Araxes? The Aras seems to be one of the rivers flowing into the Sirr along which the richer part 
of Turkestan lies. 

¢ Khawas was in the Uratippa territory. 7 Seiram lies on the Sirr, considerably below Tashkend. 
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was defeated on the banks of the river Chirr,’ Hafiz Beg Duladai, who was in Ura- 
tippa, delivered it up to Omer-Sheikh Mirza, from which period it continued in his 
possession. | 

He had three sons and five daughters. Of the sons I, Zehfreddin Mahammed Ba- 
ber, was the eldest. My mother was Kitlak-Nigir-Khanum. The second son was 
Jehangir Mirza, who was two years younger than myself. His mother was sprung of 
one of the chiefs of the race of the Moghul Tumans, and was named Fatima Sultan. 
The third was Nasir Mirza, whose mother was of the country of Andejan, and. a 
concubine, by name Umeid. He was four years younger than I. Of all the 
daughters, the eldest was Khan-Zadeh Begum, who was born of the same mother as 
myself, and was five years older than I. The second time that I took Samarkand, al- 
though my army was defeated at Sire-pil, I threw myself into the town, and sustained 
a siege of five months; when, no succour or assistance coming from any of the neigh- 
bouring kings or Begs, in despair, 1 abandoned the place. During the ecoufusion that 
ensued, Khan-Zadeh Begum fell into the hands of Muhammed Sheibéai. Khan, and 
had by him a son named Khurram Shah, a fine young maa, who. had the country of 
Balkh assigned to him; but, a year or two after his father’s death, he was received into 
the mercy of God.? When Shah Ismael defeated the Uzbeks at Merv, Khan-Zédeh 
Begum was in that town; out of regard for me, he paid her every attention, and 
caused her to be conducted in the most honourable manner to join me at Kindez.— 
We had been separated for ten years, when I and Muhammedi Gokultash went out to | 
meet her; the Begum and her attendants did not know us, not even after I had 
spoken; but ina short while they recognized me. The second daughter was Meher- 
banu Begum, who was born of the same mother as Nasir Mirza, and was two years 
older than I. The third daughter was Sheherbaau Begum, who was likewise born 
of the same mother with Nasir Mirza, and was eight years younger than I. The 
fourth daughter was Yadgar Sultan Begum, whose mother, Agha Sultan, was a con- 
cubine. The youngest daughter was Rokhia Sultan Begum, whose mother, Sultan 
Makhdim Begum, went by the name of Karagiz Begum, (the black-eyed princess.) 
These two last were born after the Mirza’s death. Yadgar Sultan Begum was bronght 
up by my grandmother Isan, Doulet Begum. When Muhammed Sheibéni Khan took 
Andejan and Akhsi, Yadgir Sultan Begum fell into the hands of Abdallatif Sultan, 
the son of Khamzeh Sultan. When I defeated Khamzeh Sultan and the other Sultans 
in Khutlan, and took Hissér, Yadgar Sultan Begum came and joined me. During 
those same troubles, Rokhiah Sultan Begum had fallen into the hands of Jani Beg 
Sultan, by whom she had one or two sons, who died young. I have just received in- 
formation that she has gone to the mercy of God. 

The principal wife of Omer-Sheikh Mirza was Kutlak-Nigir-Khinum, who was 
the second daughter of Yunis Khan, and the elder sister of Sultan Mahmfd Khan and 


1 The Chirr, Sirr, or river of Khojend, the ancient Jaxartes. It is also called the river of Chach or 
Shash. . 
3 A well-educated Musulman is very unwilling to say directly that a man died. He uses some cir- 
cumlocutory expression, which gives the fact by inference. 
2 
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Sultan Ahmed Khan bythe same mother. Yunis Khan was of the race of Chaghat&i Descent 


Khan, the second son of Chengis Khan, and ‘his genealogy runs thus: Yunis Khan, %0"" 
the son of Wais Khan, the son of Shir Ali Oghlan, the son of Muhammed Khan, the 
son of Khazer Khwajeh Khan, the son of Tughlik Taimur Khan, the son of Aishbu- 
gha Khan, the son of Dawa Khan, the son of Burék Khan, the son of Isan-bugha, the 
son of Mutukén, the son of Chaghatfi Khan, the son of Chengis Khan. 

Since the opportunity thus presents itself, I shall now briefly state a few particulars History of 
regarding the history of the Khans. Yunis Khan and Isan-bugha Khan,' were the noe 
sons of Wais Khan. The mother of Yunis Khan was of Turkestin, and was either Moghuls. 
the daughter or grand-daughter of Sheikh Nfir-ed-din Beg, who was one of the 
Amirs of Kipchak, and had. been brought forward by Taimur Beg. On the death of 
Wais Khan, the Ulfs (or Horde) of the Moghuls divided into two parties, one of 
which adhered to Yunis Khan, while the majority sided with Isan-bugha Khan. This Yunis 
occasioned a separation of the tribe. Before this time the elder sister of Yunis Khan *™ 
had been engaged by Ulugh Beg Mirza to be married to his son Abdal-Aziz Mirza. 

This connexion induced Airzin, who was a Beg of the Tuman? of Narin, and Mirak 
Turkman, who was a Beg of the Taman of Khirfs, to carry Yunis Khan, attended by jeayes Mo- 
three or four thousand families* of the tribe of Moghuls, to Ulugh Beg Mirza; in the shulistan. 
expectation that, with the assistance which he could afford them, they might reduce 
the whole of the Moghul-tribe under the authority of the Khan... The Mirza did not 
give them a favourable reception, but with great unkindness,‘ imprisoned some, and 
dispersed the rest in all directions over the face of the country; so that ‘ the Disper- 
sion of Airzin” has become an era among the Moghuls. The Khan he sent into 
Irak. Yunis Khan accordingly remained in Tabriz for upwards of a year, at the time 
when Jehan-Shah Barani Kara-koilik’ (of the black sheep) was sovereign of Tabriz. 
Thence he proceeded to Shiriz, where Shkhrokh Mirza’s second son, Ibrahim Sultan 
Mirza, then reigned. Five or six months after his arrival, this prince died, and was 
succeeded by his son Abdulla Mirsa. The Khan engaged in the service of Abdulla 
Mirza, and remained in Shirfz and that country for seventeen or eighteen years. 
When the disturbances between Ulugh Beg Mirza and his sons broke out, Isan-bugha 
Khan, seizing the opportunity, came and plundered the country of Ferghana, as far 
as Kend-badaém, took Andejin, and made all the inhabitants prisoners. Sultan 
Abusaid had no sooner mounted the throne, than he collected an army, advanced be- 
yond Yangi,® and gave Isan-bugha Khan a severe defeat, at a town in Moghulistan, 


\ 


) Also called AisbOgha Khan. 

2 These Tumans are the septs or divisions of the larger tribes or associations. 

* J.iterally bouses ; the Tartars reckon the numbers of the families in their tribes by households, 
tents, and sometimes ‘by kettles. 

‘ This happened in the lifetime of Shahrokh Mirza, Ulugh Beg’s father, who had given the govern. 
ment of Samarkand to his son. 

* The Kara-koilik or Kara-koinli Turkomans, that is, the Turkomans of the black sheep, s0 called 
from their banner, are celebrated in the history of Persia and of Baghdad. 

6 Yangi, or Yengi-kent, that is New Town, the Alkarieh-al-jadédeh of the Arabian geographers, better 
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named Ashpera. In order still more effectually to secure himself from such inroads, 
he was induced by his connexion with Yunis Khan, to invite him back from Irak and 
Khorasan, Yunis Khan’s elder sister having been married to Abdalaziz Mirza. On 
the Khan’s arrival he made a great feast, received him in the most,friendly manner, 
acknowledged him as Khan of the tribe of Moghuls, and sent him into their country 
to assert his rights. At that time it happened that all the Begs of the Tuman of Sa- 
gharichi had come to Moghilistan, highly displeased with Isan-bugha Khan. Yunis 
Khan went among them. The greatest of the Begs of the Sagharichi, was then Shir 
Haji Beg, whose daughter, Ais-doulet Begum, Yunis Khan married. Shir Haji Beg 
having seated the Khan and Ais-doulet Begum on a white felt,’ according to the 
Tareh, or ancient Institutions of the Moghuls, they proclaimed him Khan. 

The Khan had three daughters by Ais-doulet Begum, of whom the eldest was Me- 
her-nigir Khanum, whom Sultan Abusaid Mirza took for his eldest son Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza. By the Mirza she had neither son nor daughter. In the succeeding wars she 
fell into the hands of Sheibini Khan; but after I went to Kabul, she accompanied 
Shah Begum from Samarkand to Khorasin, and thence to Kabul. When Sheibani 
Khan invested Nasir Mirza in Kandahar, I proceeded to Lamghan, and Khan Mirza, 
Shah Begum, and Meher-Nigér Khanum, set out for Badakhshan. Mobarek-shah 
having invited Khan Mirza to the fortress of Zafer, they were met on the road, at- 


' tacked and plundered by one of Abu-beker Kashghari’s marauding parties, and Shah 


Begum and Meher-Nigér Khanum, with their whole family and attendants, were taken 
prisoners; and, in the prisons of that wicked miscreant, they departed from this pe- 
rishable world. 

The second daughter, Kutlik Nigar Khanum, was my mother, and accompanied 
me in most of my wars and expeditions. Five or six months after the taking of Kabul 
she departed to God’s mercy, in the year 911. 

The third daughter was Khfib Nigér Khanum, who was married to Muhammed 
Hussain Korkfn Doghlet.2 He had by her one daughter and one son. The daughter 
married Abeid Khan, and when I took Bokhara and Samarkand, was residing there, 
and being unable to effect her escape, staid behind: when her paternal uncle Syed Mu- 
hammed Mirza came to me in Samarkand as ambassador from Sultan Said Khan,* 
she accompanied him back, and was married to Sultan Said Khan. She had a son, Hai- 
der Mirza, who, after his father was slain by the Uzbeks, entered my service and re- 


known as Otrar, is a city of Turkestan low down on the river Sirr. Ashpera, which is mentioned in the 
histories of Tamerlane, lies N.E. from it, on a small river which flows towards the Sirr. 

1 Petis de la Croix, in his history of Genghiscan, describing the general diet held by that prince at 
Tonkat, says, ‘‘ They erected a magnificent throne for Genghiscan, and forgot not to place on an emi- 
nence the black felt-carpet on which this prince was seated when he was proclaimed Grand Can. -And 
this emblem of the poor estate of the Mogols at that time was always held in great veneration by them 
s0 Jong as their Empire lasted.”—P. 358. Eng. Translation. See also Hist. de Timur-Bec, vol. I. p. 78. 

2? Muhammed Hussain Korkan Doghlet held the government of Uratippa under Sultan Mahmad 
Khan. 

3 Sultan Said Khan was Prince of Kashghar. 
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mained in it three or four years ; he then took leave of me and went to Kashghar to the 
Khan ; but as : 


Everything returns to its original principles, 
Whether pure gold, or silver, or tin ; 


it is said that he has now adopted a commendable course of life and become reformed: 
He excels in penmanship, in painting, in fletchery, in making arrow-heads, and thumb- 
lets for drawing the bow-string. He is remarkably neat at all kinds of handywork. 
He has also a turn for poetry, and I have received an epistle from him, the style’ of 
which is by no means bad. 

Another of the Khan’s wives was Shah Begum ; though he had other wives besides shah Bo. 
these, yet he had children by these two only. Shah Begum was the daughter of Shah 6™- 
Sultan Muhammed, King of Badakhshan. The Kings of Badakhshan are said to trace 
back their descent to Sekander Filkis.? This Sultan Muhammed had also another 
daughter, elder than Shah Begum, who was married to Sultan Abusaid Mirza, and 
bore to him Ababekir Mirza. Yunis Khan had two sons and two daughters by Shah 
Begum. Among these, Sultan Mahmid Khan was younger than the three daughters sujtan 
who have been mentioned, and elder than the other three children. In Samarkand and ge 
these quarters he is generally called Janikeh Khan. Sultan Ahmed Khan was younger ae Ah- 
than Sultan Mahmfid Khan, and is well known by the name of Ilcheh Khan. He re- med Khan. 
ceived this denomination from the following circumstance :—In the language of the 
Kilmaks* and Moghuls, they call a slayer Daji; and, as he several times overcame the 
Kilmaks with great slaughter, he on that account was generally spoken of under the 
name of Ilaji, which, in pronunciation, was converted into Iicheh. It will often be 
necessary to make mention of these Khans in this history, when their transactions and 
affairs shall be fully detailed. Sultan Nigar-Khanum was the youngest of all the fa- suitan ni- 
mily, except one daughter. She was given in marriage to Sultan Mahmid Mirza (the Br gar. ee 
son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza), by whom she had one son, named Sultan Wais, who 
will be mentioned in the sequel. After the death of Sultan Mahmfid Mirza, this 
princess, having taken her son along with her, without giving any notice of her inten- 
tion, proceeded to Tashkend to her brothers. A few years afterwards, her brother 
married her to Uzbek Sultan,‘ one of the Sultans of the Kizaiks,° who was descended 
of Juji Khan, the eldest son of Chengis Khan. When Sheibani Khan defeated the 


1 The Insha, or Art of letter-writing, in Persian, is quite a science, requiring a long study to be per- 
fectly understood. It is generally the art of telling insignificant things in ay involved and rhetorical 
style. The number of bienseances to be observed, is quite overwhelming. 

2 Alexander the son of Philip, concerning whom the Persians have many traditions and idle stories. 
The King of Derwaz, a small territory north of Badakhshan, still claims descent from the Macedonian 
hero. 

3 The Kilmaks, or Kalemaks, are our Kalmuks, one of the chief divisions of the Moghuls. 

‘ The Persian has Awik Sultan. 

* The Kirghis tribes at this day call themselves Sara-Kaizdk, or robbers of the desert, and occupy the 
deserts about Tashkend. The name Cossack is a corruption of the same word. 
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Khans, and took Tashkend and Shahrokhia, she fled with ten or twelve of her Moghul 
attendants to Uzbek Sultan, by whom she had two daughters : one of them was given 
to one of the Sheibani Sultans, and the other to Rashid Sultan, a son of Sultan Said 
Khan.' After the death of Usbek Sultan, she married Kasim Khan, the chief of the 
horde of the Kizaks. It is said that no one of the Khans or Sultans of the Kizaks ever 
kept the horde in such complete order as Kasim Khan. His army amounted to nearly 
three hundred thousand fighting men. After the death of Kasim Khan, she went to 
Doulet Sul- Kashghar to Sultan Said Khan Kfshghari. Doulet Sultan Khanum, who was the 
tan Kha-  oungest daughter of all, at the sack of Tashkend fell into the hands of Taimur Sul- 
tan, the son of Sheibani Khan. By him she had one daughter. She left Samarkand 
along with me, and lived three or four years in Badakhshan, after which she went to 
Kashghar to Sultan Said Kashghari.? 
Omar. Another of Omar-Sheikh Mirza’s wives was Ulis Aghai, the daughter of Khwajeh 
ne. Hussain Beg ; by her he had one daughter, who died young. A year, ora year and 4 
UlisAghai. half after her marriage, she was removed from the Haram. 
FatimaSul- Another of his wives was Fatima Sultan Agha, who was the daughter of one of the 
tan Agh® “Begs of the Moghul Tumans. Omar-Sheikh Mirza married her first of all his wives. 
There was yet another named Karagfiz Begum (or the black-eyed Princess), whom 
Begum. he married towards the end of his days. She was tenderly beloved by Omar-Sheikh 
Mirza, and, in order to flatter him, they affected to derive her origin from Minocheher 
Mirza, the elder brother of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. ~ 
His concue He had many women and concubines, One of them was Omeid Aghacheh, who 
pines. died before the Mirza. In the Mirza’s latter days he had one called Yan Sultan, of 
Moghul extraction. Another was Agha Sultan. 
HisAmirs. Of his Amirs, one was Khoda-berdi Taimurtash,* who was of the family of the elder 
Sealand brother of Akbugha Beg, the Hakim of Heri. When Sultan Abusaid Mirza besieged 
tish. Juki Mirza in Shahrokhiah, he gave the country of Ferghana to Omar-Sheikh Mirza, 
and sent Khoda-berdi Taimurtash with him as Master of his Household.‘ At that time 
Khoda-berdi Taimurtaésh was only about twenty-five years of age, but young as he was, 
his method, his arrangements, and regulations were excellent. One or two years af- 
terwards, when Ibrahim Begchak ravaged the territory of Ush, Khoda-berdi Taimur- 
tash having pursued and overtaken him, a severe battle ensued, in which Khoda-berdi 
was defeated and slain. When this event occurred, Sultan Ahmed Mirza was among 
the Yailak (or summer habitations) of Uratippa, called Ak Kechghai, eighteen far- - 
sangs’ to the east of Samarkand, and Sultan Abusaid Mirza was at Babakhaki, which 
is twelve farsangs® to the east of Heri, when this intelligence was transmitted to him 


: 1 The Chief of Kashghar. 


2 Here closes the long digression concerning the family of Baber’s mother. He next proceeds to men- 
tion his father’s other wives. 


3 Most Tirki names, both of persons and places, have some signification. Thus Khoda-berdi means 
given-of-God, and Taimurtdsh, iron-stone. 


‘ That is, as Prime Minister. > About seventy-two miles. © About forty-eight miles. 
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express by Abdal Wahab.Shaghawel. The messenger accemplished this ditance, which 
is one hundred and twenty-six fareangs,' on horseback in four days. 

Another of his Amirs was Hafes Beg Duladfi; the son of Sultan Malek Kishghari Hafes Bee 
and a younger brother of Ahmed Haji Beg.? After the death of Khoda-berdi Beg, he 
was appointed Master ef the Household, and sent to succeed him. As he was unpopu- 
lar among the Begs of Andejan, on the death of. Sultan Abusaid Mirza, he repaired 
to Samarkand, and entered into the service of Sultan Ahmed Mirza. When the news 
arrived of the defeat of Sultan Ahmed Mirza in the battle on the Chirr, he was go- 
vernor of. Uratippa, and when Omar-Sheikh Mirza had reached Uratippa on his way 
to attack Samarkand, Hafez Beg delivered up the place to the Mirza’s people, and 
himeelf entered into his service. Omar-Sheikh Mirza again intrusted him with the 
government.of Andejin. He latterly went into the service of Sultan Mahmfid Khan, 
who gave him the charge of Mirza Khan with the'government of Dizak.> Before I 
took Kabul he had.cet out by way of Hind ‘with the intention of making a pilgrimage 
to Mekka, but, on the road, he departed to the mercy of God. He was a plain unas- 
suming man, of few words, and not-very prefound. 

Another was Khwajeh Hussein Beg, who was a.good-humoured man, of plain, sim- Khwajeh 
ple manners; he excelled in singing at drinking parties, as was the fashion of. the time, Beg 
what was called 7#iés, a sort of Moghul drinking-song. ¥i 

There was anether named Sheikh Mazid Beg, who was first appointed my governor. Sheikh Ma- 
His arrangements and discipline were exeellent.. He had been-in the service of Baber 4? B*: 
Mirza.‘ No man stood higher in the esteem of: Omar-Sheikb Mirza than himself. He 
was, however, of grossly libidinous habits, and addicted to-pederasty. 
- Ali Mazid Beg Kochin was another. He twiee rebelled, onee in Akhsi and once in Ali Marid 
Tashkend. He was a libidinous, treacherous, good-for-nothing hypocrite. 

Another was Hassan Yakib Beg, who was frank, es ee and active. Hassan Yi. 
The fellowing verses are his— fib Beg. 


Return spun, O Ham,’ for without the prot down of thy cheek 
‘The crow will assuredly soon carry off my bones. 


He was a man of courage, an excellent. archer, and remarkable for his skill. in play- 
ing the games of choughin® and leap-frog. After the death of Omar-Sheikh Mirza, he 


1 Upwards of five hundred miles. ae ip 8 

? The Persian has Ahmed Chachi Beg. . 3 Jizzikh. 

* This Baber Mirza was the son of Baiesanghar, the son of Shahrokh, one of Taimur Beg’s sons. He 
was an active prince, was for some time master of Khorasan, and died a. p. 1457. 

* The Hama is a bird much celebrated in oriental poetry. It never alights on the ground, and it is 
believed that every head which it overahadows will one day wear a crown. The verses here quoted are 
written in the character of one in adversity, who had formerly indulged better hopes. 

6 The choughan is a game played by men on horseback, with long crooked sticks. They divide into 
two parties, each party trying themselves to hole a ball and to prevent the other party doing it. It re. 
quires both strength and skill. See Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 249. 
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became Master of my Heusehold. He was, pment nerow aes of small capacity, 


and a promoter of. dissension. 


Kisim Beg Another was Kasim. Beg Kochin, who was one of the ancient Begs of the army of 


Kochin. 


Andejan. He succeeded Hassan Beg'as Master of the Household. As long as he lived, 
his power and consequence with me went.on increasing uninterruptedly. He was a 
brave man. . On one occasion, a party of Uzbeks having’ ravaged the country round 
Kasan,! were on their retreat, when he pursued, overtook, engaged, and gave them a 
severe defeat. He had-also distinguished himself by his gallant use of his seymiter in 
presence of Omar-Sheikh Mirza. In the war of Yasi-kijet? he made some bold forays. 
During my difficulties, when I proposed going ftom the hill-country of Masikhi to 
Sultan Mahmid Khan, Kasim Beg separated from me, and went to Khosrou Shah. In 


A.D. 1504, the year 910, when I took Khosrou Shah and blockaded Mokim ‘in Kabul, Kasim Beg 


Baba Kali 
Beg. 


Mir Ali 
Dost Tag- 
hai. 


came again and joined me, and I showed him my wonted affeetion and regard. When 
I attacked the Turkoman Hasdras in the Dera, or glen of Khish, as Kasim Beg, not- 
withstanding his advanced years, displayed more ardour than many younger men, I 
gave him the government of the country of Bangash as a reward for his services. Af- 
terwards, on my return to Kabul, I appointed him governor to Humaifin.’ He wis 
received into the mercy of God about the time I reduced the Zemin Dawer.‘ He was 
a pious, religious, faithful Moslem, and carefully abstained from all doubtful meats. 
His judgment and talents were uncommonly good. He was of a facetious turn, and 
though he could neither read nor write, had an ingenious and elegant vein of wit. 

Another was Baba K(li Beg, of the family of Sheikh Ali Behader. After the death 
of Sheikh Mazid Beg, he was appointed my governor. When Sultan Ahmed Mirza 
led his army against Andejin, he went over to him and delivered Uratippa into his 
hands. After Sultan Mahmid Mirza’s death, he fled from Samarkand, and was on 
his way to join me, when Suitan Ali Mirza, issuing out of Uratippa, encountered, de- 
feated, and slew him. He was remarkable for maintaining’ his troops in good order, 
and with excellent equipments. He kept a watchful eye over his servants, but neither 
prayed nor fasted, and was cruel, and like an infidel in his whole deportment. 

Another was Mir Ali Dost Taghai, who was of the Begs of the Tamans of Saghri- 
chi, and related to my maternal grandmother. Isan-doulet-begum. I showed him great 
favour from the time of Omar-Sheikh Mirza. ::I was told that he weuld be an useful 
man ; but during all the years that he was with me, I cannot tell what service he ever 
did. He had been in Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s service, and pretended to be an en- 
chanter= He was Grand Huntsman, and was a man of disagreeable manners and ha- 
bits, covetous, mean, seditious, insincere, self-conceited, harsh of speech, and sour of 

1 A city to the north of the Sirr. 

2 So denominated from the battle fought at Yasi-kijet, A. H. 904. 

3 Baber’s son, who succeeded him in his dominions. 

‘ The district of Zemin Dawer lies about ninety miles west of Kandahar, on the right bank of the 
Hermend, towards the upper part of its course, after it issues from the mountains. 

’ For an account of the Yedeh and Yedeh-ji-geri, see the Introduction, p- xlvii. These magicians pre- 
tended chiefly to bring rain by rubbing the Yedeh stone. 
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Weis Laghari was another. He was from Samarkand and of the Tokechi tribe, and Mra 
was latterly much in the confidence of .Omar-Sheikh Mirza. He attended me on my 
expeditions. He was a man of exetllent understanding and talents, but a little dispo- 
sed to be factious. | 

Mir Ghias Taghai, the ; younger brother of Al Dost, was another. None of all the oe 
young Meghul Emirs in Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s court was a greater favourite, and the -*?"™ 
Great Seal! was delivered to his custody by. that:prince. He was in very great favor 
with Omar-Sheikh Mirza in his latter years, and was on intimate terms with Weis 
Laghari.. From the time that Sultan Mahmfid Khan got possession of Kasin, till the : 
end of his life, he remained in the service of the Khan, by whom he was treated with 
great consideration. He was an extremely many eee oe ee but fearless in de- 
bauchery. 

There was another wained Ali Dervish, a native of Khorasin, who. eaaeas in the AliDervish. 
Khorasin Bands under Sultan Abuaafd Mirza; for when that prince got possession 
of Samarkand and Khorasan, he: formed such-of the young men of these two king- 
doms as were fit for service into bands of household:troops, which he termed the Bands 
of Khorasfin, and the Bands.of Samarkand. He made.a gallant charge in my presence 
in the affair at the gate of Samarkand. He was a brave man. He wrote the Nastalik 
character after a fashion.. He was, hawever, a gross flatterer, and sordidly mean and 
miserly. ' et ' me * 

Kamber Ak, Moghul, an Akhteji,* was another; when his father came to the coun- Kember 
try, he for some time exercised the trade of a skinner, whence he got the name of oh ae: 
Kamber Ali Selakh, (or the skmner.) He had served Yunis Khan in the capacity of © 
Ewer-bearer, but finally arrived at the rank of Beg. From me he received distin- 
guished favours. Till he had atéained high rank, his conduct was exceedingly good ; 

- but, after he had gained a certain elevation, he became negligent and perverse. He 
' talked a great deal and very idly; indeed there can be no doubt that a great talker 
must often talk foolishly. He was a man of contracted capacity; and of a muddy brain. 

At, the time when this fatal accident’ befel Omar-Sheikh Mirza, I was in Andejiin, 10 June, | 
at the Charbagh palace. On Tuesday the fifth of Ramzan, the news reached Ande- fee 
jan; I immediately mounted in the greatest haste, and taking with me such of my tempts Ar’ 
followers as were at hand, set gut to secure the castle. When I had just reached what “*™ 
is called the Mirsa’s gate, Shiram Taghai seized my horse's bridle* and carried me 
towards the Id-gih.° The idea had entered his mind that, as Sultan Ahmed Mirza, 


1 Moher-charsti, the square seal. Chardin, in describing the seals used in the Persian court in his time, 
says, ‘‘ Le sceau carré est le plus consideré, et celui auquel on obeit le plus regulierement ; c’eat proprement 
le sceau ou le seing du roi, car il le porte a son cou; et ses ancétres, de puis Abas le Grand, en ont fait 
de méme.”—See Voyages de Chardin, tom. V. p. 461, of the edition of M. Langlés. ~ 

3 D’Herbelot informs us that Akhteji, in the Moghul tongue, signifies a vassal who holds his states of 
a liege-lord.—See Art. Akhtagi, in the Bibliotheque Orientale. In the Turki it signifies a gelder. 

if Baber now returns to the death of his father, who was a ne from the pigeon-house at 
Ahai. 

‘ These words mean also, metaphorically, ‘“ stopped me by the way.” 

S The. Id-gah or Namazaah is generally an open terrace, with a wall on the side towards the kibleh, and 
on the outside of the town, whither of festival da days the people go out in crowds to pray. 
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who was a powerful prince, was approaching with a great army, the Begs of Andejan 
might deliver up both the country and me into his hands; he was therefore for con- 
ducting me towards Urkend! and the country on the skirt of the hills in that quarter, 
that if they should deliver up the country, I might not fall into his ‘ake but might 
join my maternal uncles Iicheh Khan or Sultan Mahmiid Khan. .. . 

Khwajeh Moulina Kazi, the son of Sultan Ahmed Kazi, was of the race of Sheikh 
‘Barhanan-ed-din Kilij, and by the mother’s side descended of Sultan Ilik Mazi. He 
was sprung of a religious fausily that had ceme to be regarded as the protectors of that 
country. . This family in some sort held the office of Sheikh-ul-Islim* by hereditary 
descent, and will hereafter be often mentioned.. The Kazi, and the Begs who were in 
the Castle, on hearing-of our proceedings, sent Khwajeh Muhammed Derzi, who was 
an old and trusty household servant® of Omar-Sheikh Mirza, and the Beg-utkeh or 
governor of one of his daughters, to dispel our apprehensions. He overtook us and 

ee made me turn, after we had nearly reached the Id-g&h, and conducted- me into the ci- 

into the. tadel, where I alighted. Khw&jeh Moulana Kazi and the Begs having met in my pre- 

Citadel. —_ gence, held a cousultdtion; and, after having mutually communicated their ideas, and 
resolved on their plan, applied themselves to put the fortress, with its towers and ram- 
parts, m a state of defence. Hassan Yakub, Kasim Kochin, and some other Begs, who 
had been: sent on.an exeursion to Marghinan and that quarter, arrived a day or two 
after, and entered into my service; and all of them, with one meet and mouls set them- 
selves zealously to maintain the place. 

Sultan Ah Sultan Ahmed Mirza, after having made himself master of Uratippa, Khojend, and 

sroroathe, Marghindn, advanced to Kaba,‘ within four farsangs* of Andejan, and encamped. At 

Andejin. this time one Dervish Gaw, a man of note in Andejan, was capitally punished on ac- 
count of some seditious expressions, an example which reduced all the rest of the i in- 
habitants to their duty. ' 

I now sent Khwiajeh Kazi, Uzfin Hussan, and Khwajeb Hussain, as aiabasaedore. to 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, with a message to this effect :—“ It is plain that you must place 
some ole of your servants in charge of this country; I am at once your servant and 
your sen; if you intrust me with this employment, your purpose will be attained in 
the most satiafactory and easy way.” As Sultan Ahmed Mirza was a mild, weak man, 
of few words, who was implicitly guided in all his opjnions and actions by his Begs; 
and as they were not favourably disposed to this proposition, a harsh answer was re- 
turned, and ke marched forward.—But the Almighty God,* who, of this — power, 


1 Urkend or Uzkent lies towards the Ala-tagh hills north of Ush. 

9 The Sheikh-ul-Islam is the chief Judge in all civil and religious causes which are decided by the 
divine law (Sheriat). There is generally one in each great city. The Seder, when there is one, is the 
superior officer. 

3 I am at a loss for the correct meaning of Baberian, which often occurs. It appears to signify one 
who had been about the person of a prince from infancy. It is sometimes written Beeriin. 

‘ Kaba was.a small town on the river Kaba, west of Andejan. 

5 Mr Elphinstone’s Turki copy has four Yeghdéji. The Persian four Kos. 

6 Baber, like all other Turks, uses the word Tengri for Deity. It is of Pagan origin, and seems origi- 
nally to have been Moghul. It is now current all over Tartary and i in China. It has found its- way too 
into Persian, and is used for the Almighty. 
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has, in his own good time and season, accomplished my designs in the best and most 
proper manner, without the aid of mortal strength, on this occasion also brought cer- 
tain events to pass, which reduced the enemy to great difficulties, frustrated the 
object of their ‘expedition, and made them return without success, heartily repenting 
of their attempt. 

One of these was the following; the Kaba is a black river and extremely slimy, in- Estee of 
somuch, that it can be only passed by a bridge: as the host was very numerous, there sa 
was a great crowding on the bridge, and many horses and camels fell over into the 
black water and perished. Now as three or four years before this, the same troops 
had suffered a severe defeat at the passage of the river Chirr, the present disaster re- 
called the former to their remembrance, and the soldiers of the army were seized with 
a panic. Another circumstance was, that, at this time, a disease attacked the horses 
with such violence that they were taken ill, and began to die in great numbers. A 
third circumstance was, that they found my soldiers and subjecta so unanimous and 
resolute, that they perceived clearly that their determination was to fight to the last 
drop of their blood, and: the last gasp of their life, without yielding, and that they 
would never submit to the government of the invaders. Disconeerted by these circum- 
stances, after they had come within one farsang of Andejin, they on their part sent 
Dervish Muhammed Terkhan, who was met near the Idgah by Hassan Yakub, from 
the castle, when they conferred together and patched up a sort of a peace, in conse- 
quence of which the invading army retired. 

In the meanwhile Sultan Mahmfid Khan had entered the country on the north of sultan 
the river of Khojend in a hostile manner, and laid siege to Akhsi. Jehangir Mirza Khan in- 
was in the place, and Ali Dervish Beg, Mirza Kuli Gokultash, Muhammed Baker vats the 
Beg, and Sheikh Abdulla the Chamberlain,' were along with him. Weis Laghari and Provinces. 
Mir Ghias Tagh&i were also there, but, in consequence of some misunderstanding be- 
tween them and the other Begs, they withdrew to Kasan, which was Weis Laghari’s 
government. As Weis Laghari was Beg-Utke (or governor) to Nasir Mirza, that 
prince resided at Kasfin. As soon as the Khan arrived in the neighbourhood of Akhsi, 
these Begs waited on him, and surrendered Kasin: Mir Ghias continued with the 
Khan; but Weis Laghari oarried off Nasir Mirza and delivered him to Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, by whom he was given inecharge to Muhammed Mazid Terkhin. The Khan 
having approached Akhsi, made several assaults on it, but without success; the Begs 
and youth of Akhsi fought with distinguished valour. At this crisis Sultan Mahmfid But # for- 
Khan fell sick, and being besides diagusted with the war, returned to his own country. i 

Ababeker Doghlet Kashghari, who acted as an independent prince, and had for Ababeker 
several years been Hakim of Kashghar and Khoten, was seized, like the rest, with the K*shster 
desire of conquest, and had advanced to Uzkend, where he constructed a fortress, and Ferghana 
employed himself in plundering and laying waste the country. Khwfajeh Kazi anda” 
number of Begs were dispatched to expel him. When the army approached, the 


7 Ishek-Agha, lord or keeper of the entrance or door, an officer resembling the chamberlain, or per- 
haps rather a master of ceremonies, and of some consequence in Asiatic courts. 
Cc 
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Kashgharian, who perceived that he was unable to contend with it, applied to Khwa- 
jeh Kazi as mediator, and contrived to extricate himself from his situation with great 
address and cunning. 

During these important events, the Begs and younger nobility, who had been about 
Omar-Sheikh Mirza, united resolutely, and displayed a noble spirit, being eager to de- 
vote their lives to the cause. They afterwards conducted the Mirza’s mother, Shah Sul- 
tan Begum, Jehingir Mirza, and the family in the haram, from Akhsi to Andejan, where 
they performed the ceremonies of mourning for him, and distributed food and victuals 
to the poor and to religious mendicants. 

When delivered from these dangers, it became necessary to attend to the admini- 
stration and improvement of the country, and to placing everything in proper order. 
The government of Andejin, and the prime authority in the Court, were bestowed on 
Hassan Yakub; Ush was given to Kasim Kochin; Akhsi-and Marghinan were in- 
trusted to Uziin Hassan and Ali Dost Taghai; and each of the Begs and younger no- 
bility of Omar-Sheikh Mirza’s court had a district, an estate, or portion of land assigned 
to him, or received some mark of distinction suited to his rank and consequence. 

Meanwhile Sultan Ahmed Mirza, after having made two or three marches on his 
return home, fell very ill, and being seized with a burning fever, departed from this 
transitory world, in the territory of Uratippa, just as he had reached the Aksf,' (or 
White river,) in the middle of the month Shawal 899, in the 44th year of his age. 

He was born in 855, the year in which Sultan Abusaid Mirza came to the throne, 
and was the eldest of all his sons. His mother was the daughter of Urdah Bugha 
Terkhan, was elder sister of Dervish Muhammed Terkhin,.and the most respected of 


* the Mirza’s wives. 


Figure and 
features. 


His man- 
ners and 
religious 
opinions. 


He was tall, of a ruddy complexion, and corpulent. He had a beard on the fore- 
part of the chin, but none on the lower part of the cheek. He was a man of extremely 
pleasant manners. He wore his turban, according to the fashion of the time, in what 
was termed Chdrmdk (the four-plaited), with the tie or hem brought forward over the 
eyebrows. 

He was strictly attached to the Hanifah? sect, and was a true and orthodox be- 
liever. He unfailingly observed the five stated daily prayers, and did not neglect them 
even when engaged in drinking parties. He was attached to Khwajeh Abid-illa, who 

~was his religious instructor and guide. He was polite and ceremonious at all times, ' 
but particularly in his intercourse with the Khwajeh; insomuch that they say, that, 
while in company with him, however long they sat, he never changed the position of 
his knees, by shifting the one over the other, except in one instance, when, contrary 
to his usual practice, he rested the one knee on the other. After the Mirza rose, the 
Khwéajeh desired them to examine what there was particular in the place in which the 
Mirza had been seated, whermthey found a bone lying there.® 


1 The Habib-es-seir makes him die at Armenga, a village on the Aksi, which is a considerable river, 
rising in the Asfera hills, and which falls into the Sirr a little to the west of Khojend. 

2 The Hanifah is one of the four orthodox Musulman sects. 

3 It will be recollected that the Asiatics sit croes-legged on a carpet. The bone of a dead animal bee 
ing impure, is thought to defile a Musulman, who is obliged, after touching it, to purify himeelf. 
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He had never read any,' and, though brought up in the city, was illiterate and un- His cha- 


refined. He was a plain honest Tark, but not favoured by genius. He was, however, 
a just man; and as he always consulted the reverend Khwajeh in affairs of import- 
ance, he generally acted in conformity to the law. He was trie to his promises, and 
faithful to his compacts or treaties, from which he never swerved. He was brave ; 
and though he never happened to be engaged hand to hand in close combat, yet they 
say that in several actions he showed proofs of courage. He excelled in archery. He 
was a good marksman. With his arrows and forked arrows’ he generally hit the 
mark; and in riding from one side of the exercise ground to the other, he used to hit 
the brazen basin several times.’ Latterly, when he became very corpulent, he took 
to bringing down pheasants and quails with the goshawks, and seldom failed. He was 
fond of*hawking, and was particularly skilled in flying the hawk, an amusement which 
he frequently practised. If you except Ulugh Beg Mirza, there was no other king who 
equalled him in field-sports. He was singularly observant of decorum, insomuch that 
it is said, that even in private, before his own people and nearest relations, he never 
uncovered his feet.‘ Whenever he took to drinking wine, he would drink without in- 
termission for twenty or thirty days at a stretch, and then he would not taste wine 
for the next twenty or thirty days. In his social parties he would sometimes sit day 
and night, and drink profusely ; on the days when he did not drink, he ate pungent 
substances. He was naturally of a penurious disposition, was a simple man, of few 
words, and entirely guided by his Begs. | 

He fought four battles: the first with Sheikh Jemal Arghfin, the younger brother 
of Nidmet Arghfin, in the territory of Zamin,’ at Akar-t(zi, in which he was victo- 
rious; the second with Omar-Sheikh Mirza, at Khawéas,° in which likewise he was 
victorious ; the third affair was with Sultan Mahmfid Khan, in the vicinity of Tash- 
kend, on the river Chirr, in which there was in truth no battle, for as soon as a few 
scattered plundering Moghuls came up with the army, and seized some baggage, 2 
whole mighty host, without fighting, without resistance, and no man having engaged 


1 The expressions in‘ the text would lead us to suppose that he could not read. 

2 Giz. \ 

3 This refers to an exercise in archery practised by the Tirks. A brazen basin (kapak) is placed on 
the top of a very lofty pole, to serve asa mark. This is shot at, sometimes from a fixed station, and 
sometimes while the archer gallops across the ground and past the mark at full speed. Abulghazi Be- 
hader, in his account of the festival of Kiun Khan, describes a similar exercise. ‘‘ He caused to be 
erected near these tents two trees, forty fathoms high, and a golden hen to be fixed on the top of the 
tree, which was planted near the tents on the right hand ; and on the top of the tree which was planted 
near the tents on the left side, a hen of silver ; ordering that all who bore the name of Bussick should 
exercise themselwes in shooting at the golden hen, running full speed, and that those of the name of 
Utz-ock should shoot in the same manner at the silver hen ; and he ordered considerable prizes for those 
who hit the hen.”—Genealogical History of the Tatars, vol. I. p. 22. Lond. 1730, Svo. 

’ * When the Asiatics sit down, they draw in their legs under their bodies. It is regarded as a mark of 
por oats or of great familiarity, to show their feet. Their long and loose dress renders it easy to con- 
ceal them. 

5 Zamin, or Ramin, lies in Uratippa. Akar-tizi signifies the plain of the flowing stream. 

" Khawas lies between Uratippa and Tashkend. 
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another, or even seen an enemy, was completely panic-struck and broken up, and 
numbers of them drowned in their disorderly flight across the Chirr. His fourth battle 
was with Haider Gokaltash, in the confines of Yar-Dak,' in which he was victorious. 

He possessed the countries of Samarkand and Bokhira, which his father had given 
him; and, after the death of Sheikh Jemél, who was slain by Abdul Kadis, he got 
possession of Tashkend, Shahrokhia, and Seirim.? He afterwards gave Tashkend and 
Seiram to his younger brother, Omar-Sheikh Mirza; and also, for some time, occu- 
pied Khojend and Uratippa. 

He had two sons, who died young, and five daughters, four of whom were by Ka- 
tak Begum. The eldest of them all was Rabia Sultan Begum, whom they called 


Karagoz (or the Black-eyed) Begum. He gave her in his lifetime to Sultan Mahmid 


Khan, by whom she had a son, named Baba Khan, a very promising boy. When the 
Uzbeks slew the Khan in Khojend, they put to death him and many others like him 
of tender years. - After the death of Sultan Mahmfid Khan, Jani Beg Sultan married 
her. The second daughter was Salikeh Sultan Begum, who was called Ak Begum, 
(or the Fair Lady.) After Sultan Ahmed Mirza’s death, Sultan Mahmid Mirza cele- 
brated her marriage with that prince’s eldest son, Sultan Masafid Mirza, with great 
festivity. She afterwards fell into the hands of the Kashgharian at the same time 
with Shah Begum and Meher-Nigar Khanum. The third daughter was Aisha Sultan 
Begum. When I visited Samarkand, at the age of five years, she was betrothed to me. 
She afterwards came to Khojend during the troubles, when I married her ; and, about 
the time when I took Samarkand the second time, I had one daughter by her, who 
lived only a few days. She left my family before the overthrow of Tashkend, induced 
by the machinations of her elder sister. The fourth daughter was Sultanam Begum, 
who was married first to Sultan Ali Mirza, afterwards to Taimur Sultan, and lastly 
to Mehedi Sultan. The youngest of all his daughters was Maasfimeh Sultan Begum, 
whose mother, Habibah Sultan Begum, was of the tribe of Arghfin, and the daughter 
of one of Sultan Arghiin’s brothers. I saw her when I went to Khorasan, and, bemg 
pleased with her, asked her in marriage, and carried her to Kabul, where [ married 
her. I had by her one daughter, at the time of whose birth she was taken ill in child- 
bed, and was united to the mercy of God. The daughter whom she bore received her 
mother’s name. 

Of his wives and ladies, the principal was Meher-Nigér Khanum, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Yunis Khan, who was betrothed to him by his father, Sultan Abusaid Mirza. 
She was my mother’s eldest sister of the full blood. 

Another of his wives was of the family of Terkhans, and named Terkhan Begum. 

Another was Katak Begum, who was the foster-sister of this same Terkhan Begum. 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza married her for love. He was prodigiously attached to her, and 
she governed him with absolute sway. She drank wine. During her life, the Sultan 


1 This name is variously written in the different manuscripts at various times—sometimes Bar. il&k, 
sometimes Yaz-ilak, and sometimes Yar-ilak. 
? Tashkend, as has been already remarked, lies between Shahrokhia and Seiram. 
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durst not venture to frequent any other of his ladies. At last, however, he put her to 
death, and delivered himself from his reproach. 

Another of his wives was Khan-Zaédeh Begum, who was sprung of the Khans of ae 
Termes. When I went to Samarkand, at the age of five years, to visit Sultan Ahmed i 
Mirza, he had newly married her, and she still kept her face covered with a veil, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Tiirks.' He directed me, and I took off her veil. 

Another of them was the daughter of the daughter of Ahmed Haji Beg, named Latif Be- 
Latif Begum, who, after the Mirza’s death, was married to Khamzeh Sultan, by whom © 
she had three sons. When I defeated the Sultans under the command .of Khamzeh 
Sultan and Taimur Sultan, and took Hissar, these princes, as well as the children of 
the other Sultans, fell into my hands, and I set all of them at liberty. | 

There was another, named Habibeh Sultan Begum, the brother’s daughter of Sul- Habibeh — 
tan Arghin. gum. 

Of his Emirs, one was Jani Beg Duladai, the younger brother of Sultan Malek of His Emirs. 
Kashghar. Sultan Abusaid Mirza conferred on him the government of Samarkand, ee 
with the prime direction of Sultan Ahmed Mirza’s court. He was a man of singular ; 
habits and manners, and many strange stories are related of him. Among these it is 
said, that, when he held the government of Samarkand, an ambassador came from the 
Uzbeks, who was famous among them for his strength. The Uzbeks call a very stout 
champion Békeh. Jani Beg asked him, ‘“‘ Why do they call you Bikeh? If you are 
a Ba&keh, come let us have a set-to.”” The ambassador, do what he would, was unable 
to get off. The Hakim grappled with the Uzbek, who was thrown. Jani Beg was a 
man of perfeet courage. 

Another of his nobles was Ahmed Haji Beg, who was the son of Sultan Malek of ae 
Kashghar. Sultan Abusaid Mirza gave him the government of Heri, which the fen 
tained fer some time. After the death of his paternal uncle, Jani Beg, he was ap- 
pointed to succeed him in his rank and dignity, and sent to Samarkand. He was of 
an ingenious and manly character, and in his poetical compositions assumed the name 
of Wafai. He was the author of a Diwan,’ and was no mean poet. The following is 
his :— 


Let me alone to-day, my good judge, for I am tipsy ; 
Call me to account some other time, when you catch me sober. 


Mir Ali Shir Nawfi accompanied him when he came from Heri to Samarkand ; but 
when Sultan Hussein Mirza became King, he went to Heri, where he was received 


1 It is customary among the Tirki tribes for the bride to continue veiled, even in her own family, for 
some time after her marriage. When a few days have elapsed, some child from among her relations is 
desired to pluck the veil off and run away. This is believed to procure the child so employed success in 


marriage, 

2 The composition of a Diwan is considered as the great trial of skill among the poets of Persia. It is 
a series of poems, in which the rhyme is taken successively from each letter of the alphabet, beginning - 
with a poem, the rhymes of which terminate with the first letter of the alphabet, and finishing with one 
rhyming with the last. In these Diwans there are generally many poems rhyming in the same letter. 
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with most extraordinary favour. Ahmed Haji Beg kept excellent horses of the breed 
termed Tipchik.! He was an admirable horseman, and most of his Tipchaks were of 
his own breeding. Though a brave man, his generalship was not equal to his courage. 
He was careless, and left the conduct of his affairs and enterprises to his servants and 
dependants. When Baiesanghar Mirza attacked Sultan Ali Mirza in Bokhara and 
was defeated, Ahmed Haji Beg was taken prisoner and shamefully put to death, on the 
charge of the blood of Dervish Muhammed Terkhan.?* 

Dervish . Another of his officers was Dervish Muhammed Terkhan, the son of Urda Bugha 

wire, Terkban,? and full maternal uncle of Sultan Ahmed Mirza and Sultan Mahméd Mirza. 

khan. He stood higher in rank and estimation with the Mirza than any other of the Begs. He 
was a good Moslem, of religious habits, and simple manners, and was constantly read- 
ing the Koran. He was very fond of chess, and played much and well. He was ex- 
tremely skilful in falconry, and excelled in flying his hawks. In the troubles between 
Sultan Ali Mirza and Baiesanghar Mirza he died, in bad repute, in the height of his 
greatness. 

Abdal Ali Another was Abdal Ali Terkhan, a near relation of Dervish Muhammed Terkhan ; 

Terkhan. he married Dervish Muhammed Terkhan’s younger sister, who was the mother of 
Baki Terkhén. Though Dervish Muhammed Terkhan was his superior, not only ac- 
cording to the customs and rules of the tribe, but in rank and estimation; yet this 
haughty Pharaoh pretended to look down upon him. For some years he possessed the 
government of Bokhéra, when his servants amounted to three thousand. He main- 
tained them well and handsomely. His information and intelligence, his forms of ju- 
dicial investigation, his court, his suite, his entertainments‘ and levees, were all quite 
princely. He was a strict disciplinarian, tyrannical, lascivious, and haughty. Sheibani 
Khan, though he did not take service with him, lived with him for some time. Many 
of the smaller and more inconsiderable Sultans were in-his service. This Abdal Ali 
Terkhan was the prime cause of the rise and progress of Sheibani Khan’s fortune, as 
well as of the downfall and destruction of the family of the ancient Khans. 

Syed Yasef Syed Yiisef Oghlakchi was another. His grandfather was from the horde of Mo. 

Oghlakchi: -huls. Ulugh Beg Mirza had promoted and patronized his father. He was a man of 
profound reflection and counsel, was brave, and excelled in the exercise of throwing 
the jerid.© He was one of those who were with me when I first went to Kabul. I 


1 Round-bodied and swift.—LrypeNn. They are taught particular paces. 

2 The Muhammedan law admitting of the doctrine of retaliation, a murderer is frequently given up to 
the avengers of blood, the nearest relations of the person murdered, by whom he is sometimes ransomed, 
sometimes put to death with circumstances of great cruelty. 

3 The Terkhan was originally a rank among the Moghuls and Tirks, though in the time of Baber it 
had come to belong to a particular family or clan. The ancient Terkhin was exempt from all duties ; 
he did not divide his booty even with the prince’s collectors ; he could go into the royal presence with- 
out asking leave, and was to be pardoned nine times, be the fault what it would. Abul-faraj, ap. Petis 
de la Croix’s Life of Genghis, p. 49. See also Vie de Timur, vol. II. p. 107. He had perfect liberty of 
speech, and might say what he pleased in the royal presence, 

‘ The shilén was an entertainment to dependants, in which food was often distributed, instead of giving 

a regular dinner ; much as the sportula was given by the Roman patroni to their clientes. 

5 Both Mr Elphinstone’s Tarki copy and the Persian read, ‘He played well on the Kabiz,” a kind 
of musical instrument. 
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showed him great attention, and indeed he was deserving of it. The first time that I 
led my army against Hindustan, I left Syed Yisef Beg behind in Kabul, and he de- 
parted into the mercy of God that same year. 

There was another named Dervish Beg, of the race of Aiko Taimur Beg, who was Dervish 
a favourite of*Taimur Beg’s. He was extremely attached to the reverend Khwajeh *8 
Abid-illa, was skilled in the science of music, and a good performer. He had a genius 
for poetry. .When Sultan Ahmed Mirza was routed on the banks of the Chirr, he pe- 
rished in the river. 

Another was Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, who was brother of the full blood to Der- Maham- 
vish Muhammed Terkhan, but younger. He was for some years Hakim or Governor aa aes 
of Turkestan. Sheibdni Khan took:Turkestan from him. He had an excellent judg- 
ment and understanding, but was impudent and voluptuous. The second and third 
time that I took Samarkand he came to me, and I gave him a favourable reception. He 
fell in the battle of K4j]-Malek. | 

Baki Terkhan was another, the son of Abdal Ali Terkhan, and maternal cousin of Baki Ter. 

Sultan Ahmed Mirza. After his father’s death he had the government of Bokhara. ***"- 
In the time of Sultan Ali Mirza, he rose to great consequence, and his retainers 
amounted to five or six thousand. He was far from being in a proper state of subjec- 
tion or obedience to Sultan Ali Mirza. He engaged Sheibéni Khan and was defeated 
at the fort of Dabisi, when Shiebéni Khan, pursuing his advantage, took Bokhara. 
He was very fond of hawking, and is said to have had seven hundred falcons at one 
time. His manners and habits were such as cannot well be described; he was edu- 
cated and grew up in the midst of magnificence and state. As his father had conferred 
benefits on Sheibani Khan, he went over and joined him; but that ungenerous and 
ungrateful man showed not the least return of favour or kindness for the good which 
he had received ; and Baki Terkh&ani departed this life in great wretchedness and mi- 
sery, in the country of Akhsi. 

Another was Sultan Hussain Arghfiin. As he for some time held the government suttanHus- 
of Karakfil, he was thence known by the name of Sultan Hussain Karakili. He was *2 At 


a man of reflection and sound judgment, and was much with me. ie ‘i a 
Another was Kil Muhammed Baghdad Kochin, a man of courage. hammed 
Abdal Kerim Ashrat was another ; he was an Ydighdr,! and chamberlain’ to Sultan £°2h;" 

Ahmed Mirza. He was a man of generosity and courage. Abdal Ke- 
After the death of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the Begs, having held a consultation, dis- "™ A" 


Malek Mu- 
patched a messenger over the hills* to Sultan Mahmiid Mirza to invite him to join hammed- 


them. Meanwhile Malek Muhammed Mirza, who was the son of Manucheher Mirza, fancon 
Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s elder brother, having separated from the camp, set out, at- Samarkand. 
tended by some low desperadoes and adventurers, and repaired to Samarkand for the 
purpose of asserting his pretensions to the sovereignty ; but he could accomplish nothing, 

1 The Oighdr, Jughur, or Ytighir, was a very celebrated Tartar tribe. They had a peculiar alphabet, 


and were generally chosen as secretaries to the Tartar Princes. 
3 Ishik-Agha, Master of Ceremonies. 


5 Sultan Mahmid Mirza was then at Hissar. The tneesenger, therefore, was obliged to cross the Kara- 
tagh mountains. 


Unsuccess. 
ful. 
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and was only the cause of his own destruction, and of, the death of several innocent 


: princes. 


Sultan 
Mahmid 
Mirza’s 
reign in Sa- 
markand. 


oe of 
unpo-~ 
pularity. 


Sultan Mahmiid Mirza, as soon as he received intelligence of these events, lost no 
time in repairing to Samarkand, and mounted the throne without any kind of difficul- 
ty. He soon, however, by some of his proceedings, disgusted both high and low, sol- 
diery and subjects, who began to fall off from him. The first of these offensive acts 
regarded the Malek Muhammed Mirza, who has been mentioned, who was his uncle’s 
son, and his own son-in-law : he sent to the Gok-serai! four Mirzas, two of whom he 
suffered to live, but murdered Malek Muhammed Mirza, and another Mirza. Though 
Malek Muhammed Mirza was certainly not free from blame, the other prince had been 
guilty of no kind of fault or crime whatever. Another circumstance which added to 
his unpopularity was, that though his plan of government and general arrangements 
were laudable, and though he was naturally just, and qualified to direct the concerns 
of the revenue, being well versed in the science of arithmetic, yet his temper had some- 
thing in it tyrannical and profligate. Immediately on his arrival at Samarkand, he 


| began arranging, on a new system, the whole of the regulations of government, inclu- 


ding the expenditure and taxes. The dependents of Khwijeh Abid-flla, who, by their 


‘ influence, had formerly protected many poor defenceless persons from oppression, and 


delivered them from difficulties, now on the contrary suffered great hardship them- 
selves, and were exposed to much severity and oppression ; nay, this severity and harsh 
treatment were extended even to the family of the Khwajeh himself. What added to 
these evils was, that, as the Prince himself was tyrannical and debauched, his Begs and 
servants all faithfully imitated his example. The men of Hissar, and particularly the 
body of troops that followed Khosrou Shah, were constantly engaged in debauchery = 
drinking ; and to such a length did matters 8% that when one of Khosrou Shah’s 
tainers had seized and carried off another man’s wife by force, on the husband’s ane 
with a complaint to Khosrou Shah, he received for answer-— You have had her for 
a great many years; it is certainly but fair that he should now have her for a few 
days.” Another circumstance which disgusted the inhabitants was, that none of the 
townsmen or shop-keepers, and not even the Tfiirks and soldiers, could leave their 
houses, from a dread lest their children should be carried off for catamites. The people 
of Samarkand, who, for twenty-five years, during the reign of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, 
had lived in ease and tranquillity, and had seen affairs in general managed according 
to justice and law, in consequence of the influence enjoyed by the reverend Khwijeh, 
were stung to the soul at the prevalence of such unbridled licentiousnees and tyranny ; 
and great and small, rich and poor, lifted up their hands to heaven in supplications 
for redress, and burst out into curses and imprecations on the Mirza’s head. 


(Persian) Beware of.the smoke of internal wounds ; 
For a wound, though hidden, will at Jast break out. 
, Afflict not, if you can, even one heart, 
For a single groan is sufficient to confound a world. 


1 The Gok-serai, or Green mansion, was the prison of the Princes of the house of Taimur, which 


| when they entered, ey ety mete capers erent The import of the phrase to send to Gok-serai, 


is afterwards explained. 
3 
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From the judgment that attends on such crime, tyranny, and wickedness, he did not 
reign in Samarkand above five or six months.. 


@ 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 900.! 


Turs year Abdal Kaddfis Beg came to me as ambassador from Sultan Mahm(d A fhirs of 
Mirza, on the occasion of the marriage of his eldest son Sultan Masafid Mirza to Ak- 4: 4: 9°. 
Begum, the second daughter of his elder brother Sultan Ahmed Mirza, and brought 
me & marriage present, consisting of almonds and pistachios of gold and silver. This 
ambassador, on his arrival, while he openly claimed kindred to Hassan Yakub, yet 
secretly pursued the object for which he had come, that of diverting him from his 
duty, and of gaining him over to his master’s interest, by tempting offers and flattering able view views 
promises. Hasean Yakub returned him a conciliatory answer, and in reality was gained Prine 
over. When the ceremonial of the congratulations on the marriage was over, the ambas- 
sador took leave. In the course of five or six months the manners of Hassan Yakub were 
visibly changed ; he began to conduct himself with great impropriety to those who were 
about me; and it was evident, that his ultimate object was to depose me, and to make 
Jehangir Mirza king in my place. His deportment towards the whole of the Begs and 
soldiers waa so highly reprehensible, that nobody could remain ignorant of the design 
which he had formed. In consequence of this, Khwajeh Kazi, Kasim Kochin, Ali Dost 
Taghai, Uzin Hassan, and several others who were attached to my interests, having 
met at my grandmother Isan-doulet Begum’s, came to the resolufion of dismissing 
Hassan Yakub, and in that way of putting an end to his treasonable views. 

There were few of her sex who equalled my grandmother Isan-doulet Begum!’ in 
sense and sagacity.2 She was uncommouly far-sighted and judicious; many affairs 
and enterprises of importance were conducted by her advice. Hassan Yakub was at 
this time in the citadel, and my mother and grandmother in the stone fort. I pro- 
ceeded straight to the citadel, in execution of the plan which had been concerted. 
Hassan Yakub, who had mounted and gone a-hunting, on receiving intelligence of 
what was going forward, posted off for Samarkand. The Begs and others in his in- who is 
tereat were taken prisoners. These were Muhammed Bakir Beg, Sultan Mahmid (Pr © 
Douladai, the father of Sultan Muhammed Doulada&i, and some others. The estan 
part of them I allowed to proceed to Samarkand. Kasim Kochin was appointed 
Master of the Household,° and received the government of Andejan. 

Hassan Yakub, after having proceeded as far as Kandbédam on his way to Samar- 
kand, a few days after, in pursuance of his treacherous intentions, resolved to make an 


? This year commenced 2d October, A. D. 1494. 
* She was the widow of Yunis Khan, the chief of the Moghuls. 
> That is to say, Prime Minister. 

D 
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attempt on Akhsi; and, with that view, entered the territory of Khokéa.' On recei- 
ving information of this, I dispatched several Begs with a body of troope to fall upon 
him without loss of time. The Begs having sent on some troops in advance, Hassan 
Yakub, who received intelligence of the circumstance, fell by night on this advanced 
guard, which was separated from the main body, surrounded the quarters they had 
taken up for the night, and attacked them by discharges of arrows; but, having been 
wounded in the dark in his hinder parts, by an arrow shot by one of his own men, he 
was unable to retreat, and fell a sacrifice to his own misdeeds :—(Persian verse.) 


When thou hast done wrong, hope not to be secure against calamity ; 
For its appropriate retribution awaits every dged. 


This same year I began to abstain from forbidden or dubious meats ;* and extended 
my caution to the knife, the spoon, and the table-cloth: I also seldom omitted my 
midnight prayers. 

In the month of the latter Rabta, Sultan Mahmiéd Mirza was serzed with a violent 
disorder, and, after an illness of six days, departed this life, i m the forty-third year of 
his 

He was born in the year 857, and was the third son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza by 
the same mother as Sultan Ahmed Mirza. He was of short statare, with little beard, 
corpulent, and a very rough-hewn man im his appearance. 

As for his manners and habits, he never neglected his prayers, and his arrange- 
ments and regulations were excellent; he was well versed in calculation, and not a 
single dirhem or dinar’ of his revenues was expended without ‘his knowledge. He was 
regular in paying the allowances of his servants; and his banquets, his donatives, the 
ceremonial of his court, and his entertainment of his dependants, were all excellent in 
their kind, and were éonducted by a fixed rule and method. His dress was elegant, 
and according to the fashion on the day. He never permitted either the soldiery or 
people to deviate in the slightest degree from the orders or regulations which he pre- 
scribed. In the earlier part of -his life he was much devoted to falconry, and kept a 
number of hawks; and latterly was very fond of hunting the nihilam.‘ He carried his 
violence and debauchery to a frantic excess; and was constantly drinking wie. He 
kept a number of catamites; and over the whole extent of his dominions, wherever 


.there was a handsome boy or youth, he used every means to carry him off, in order to 


gratify his passion. The very sons of his Begs, nay his own foster-brothers,® and the 


1 Khokan, the Khwakendof the Arabian geographers, is the modern Kokan, which lies on the road 
from Khojend to Akhsi. 

2 The Musulmans have many observances regarding unlawfal meats, and ceremonial defilements. 
Some of these are not much attended to by soldiers or men im active life. 

3 The dirhem and dinar are Persian pieces of money: the former is now of the value of about five- 
pence halfpenny; the latter of about nine shillings. 

* TI do not know what animal the nihilam is. From its name it may perhaps be the Nil-gau. It is 
said to be the Gawazin koh. 

6 The connexion formed between foster-brothers is always very strong in rude ages. The Tirks called 
them Gokultash, or heart of stone, to denote their unchangeable attachment. Baber often mentions his 
Gokultashes with great affection. 
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children of his foster-brothers, he made catamites and employed in this way. And 
such currency did this vile practice gain in his time, that every man had his boy; in- 
somuch, that to keep a catamite was thought to be a creditable things and not to have. 
one was regarded as rather an imputation on a man’s spirit. Asa judgment upon him 
for his tyranny and depravity, all his sons were cut off in their youth. 

He had a turn for veraifying, and composed a Diwan; but his poetry ig flat and in- His genius. 

sipid ; and it is surely better not to write at all than to write in that style. He was of 
an unbelieving disposition, and treated Khwajeh Abid-illah very ill. He was, in short, 
a man equally devoid of courage and of modesty. He kept about him a number of 
huffeans and scoundrels, who acted their vile and disgraceful tricks in the face of the 
court, and even at public audiences. He spoke ill, and his enunciation was often quite 
unintelligible. 

He fought two battles, both of them with Sultan Hussain Mirza; the first at Astera- His wars. 
had,' in which he was defeated; the second in the territory of Andekhid,? at a place 
‘named Chekzmén,’ in which likewise he was defeated. He went twice on a religious 
war against KAferistin*‘ on the south of Badakhshan ; on whieh account he used i in the 
Toghra® of his Firmans the style of Sultan Mahmiid Ghizi.® 

Sultan Abusaid Mirza bestewed on him Asterabad, and, after the sihertadle His domi- 
business of Irak, he repaired to Khorasin. At that crisis Kamber Ali Beg, the Hakim ™"*- 
of Hissar, who, according to orders which he had received from Sultan Abusaid 
Mirza, was conducting the army of Hindustan towards Irak to the assistance of that 
prince, had got as far as Khorasan, where he joined Sultan Mahmid Mirza. The 
peaple of Khorasin, immediately on hearing the report of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s ap- 
proach, rose in revolt, and drove Sultan Mahmid Mirza out of Khorasan; whereupon 
he repaired to Sultan Ahmed Mirza at Samarkand. A few months after, Syed Beder, 
Khosrou Shah, and some other officers, under the direction of Ahmed Mushtak, carried 
off Sultan Mahmid Mirza, and fled with him to Hissar, to Kamber Ali Beg. From that 
time downward, Kohlugha, with all the countries to the south of the hill of Kotin,’ such 
as Termez, Cheghanian, Hissar, Khultén, Kiindez, Badakhshan, and the districts as 
far as the mountain of Hindikish, remained in the possession of Sultan Mahmid 
Mirza. On the death of his elder brother Sultan Ahmed Mirza,. that prince’s terri- 
tories also fell into his hands. 

He had five sons and eleven daughters. The eldest of his sons was Sultan Masadd His family. 
Mirsa, whose mother was Khanzideh Begum, a daughter of Mir Buzirg of Termez; sonny 
another of his sons was Baiesanghar Mirza, whose mother was Pasheh Begum ; a third ote 
was Sultan Ali Mirza, whose mother, Zuhreh Beghi Agha, was an Uzbek aud a con- whee 
cubine. Another son was Sultan Hussain Mirza, whose mother was Khanzadeh Be- sar Mirza. 


Sultan Ali 
1 On the ssatthceeit corner of the Caspian. ” eae 
* ‘Below the hills, west of Balkh 88 miles, towards the Desert. Hussait 
3 Mr Metcalfe’s copy has Chekmdn-serdi. 4 The country of the Siahposhes. Mirza. 


§ The Toghra is the ornamented preamble of public papers containing the prince’s titles, &c. 

6 Ghdszi means victorious in a holy war. ~ 

7 The hill of Kotin seems to be the mountainous country that bounds Karatigin on the south. Koh- 
lugha, or Kaluga, is the Pass of Derbend (between Hissar and Kesh) where there was probably a fort. 
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gum, the grand-daughter! of Mir Buzirg. He went to the mercy of the Almighty in his 
father’s-lifetime, at the age of thirteen. The other son was Sultan Weis Mirza, whose. 
mother, Sultan Nigér Khanum, was a daughter of Yunis Khan, and the younger 
sister of my mother. The transactions of these four Mirzas will be detailed in the 
succeeding years. 

Of the daughters, three were by the same mother with Baiesanghar Mirza ; the eld- 
est of whom Sultan Mahmfid Mirza gave in marriage to Malek Muhammed Mirza, 
the son of his paternal uncle Manucheher Mirza. By Khanzédeh Begum, the grand-. 
daughter of Mir Buzirg, he had five daughters, the eldest of whom, after the death of 
Sultan Mahmiid Mirza, was given to Ababeker Kashghari. The second daughter was 
Begeh Begum, whom Sultan Hussain Mirza, when he besieged Hissar, engaged to 
Haider Mirza, his son by Payendeh Sultan Begum, a daughter of Abusaid Mirza; 
after which he made peace and raised the siege. The third daughter was Ak-Begum. 
When Sultan Hussain Mirza advanced against Kundez, Omar-Sheikh Mirza sent his 
son Jehangir Mirza with the army of Andejan to succour the place; at which time 
the fourth princess was betrothed to Jehangir Mirza. In the year 910, when Baki 
Cheghaniani came and met me on the banks of the Amu, these Begums were with 
their mothers in Termez, and they all of them came along with the wife of Baki Che- 
ghaniani and accompanied me; and, on our reaching Kohmerd, Jehangir Mirza mar- 
ried his bride. They had one daughter, who is at present with her grandmother 
Khanzadeh Begum in Badakhshin. The fifth daughter was Zeineb Sultan 
whom, when I took Kabul, I married, at the instance of my mother, Kutluk Nigar 
Khanum. We did not agree very well; two or three years after our marriage she was 
seized with the small-pox, which carried her off. Another of Sultan Mahmid Mirza’s 
daughters was Makhdim Sultan Begum, who was the elder sister of Sultan Ali Mir- 
za, by the same mother. She is now in Badakhshén. His other two daughters were 
by concubines; the name of the one was Rajeb Sultan, that of the other Moheb 
Sultan. 

The chief of his wives was Khanzédeh Begum,' the daughter of Mir Buzirg of 
Termez, to whom the Mirza was strongly attached, and who was the mother of Sultan 
Masafid Mirza. The Mirza was deeply afilicted at her death. After that event he 


~, married the grand-daughter of Mir Buziirg, the daughter of a brother of KhanzAdeh 


Begum. She also was called Khanzadeh Begum, and she was the mother of five 
daughters and one son. Another of his wives was Pasheh Begum, the daughter of 
Ali Shir Beg Beharla, one of the Begs of the Turkoman Horde of the Black Sheep. 
She had been married before to Muhammedi Mirza, the son of Jehan-shah Mirza Ba- 
rani, a Turkoman of the Black Sheep. At the period when Uzun Hassan, who was a 
Turkoman of the White Sheep, took Azerbaejan and Irak from the family of Jehan- 
shah Mirza, the sons of Ali Shir Beg, with four or five thousand families of the Turko- 
mans of the Black Sheep, entered the service of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. After the 


defeat of the Sultan, they found their way to the countries north of the Amu: and 


1 It is to be remembered that Sultan Mahmiid Mirza had two wives of the name of Khanzideh Be- 
gum, the one the daughter, the other the grand-daughter of Mir Buzirg. 
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when Sultan Mahmfid Mirza went from Samarkand to Hissar, they entered his ser- 

vice. It was at that time that the Mirza married this Pasheh Begum, who was the 

mother of one of his sons and three of his daughters. Another of his wives was Sultan Sultan Ni- 
Nigar Khanum, whose extraction has already been mentioned in the account of the fall 
Khans. 

He had many concubines and handmaids, the principal of whom was Zohreh Begi His concu- 
Agha, an Uzbek, whom he had taken in the lifetime of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. ‘She "+ 
was the mother of one son and one daughter. By two of his numerous handmaids, he 
had the two daughters who have already been mentioned. 

The first of his Begs was Khosrou Shah,' who was from Turkestan, of a tribe of His Begs. 

Kipchaik. In his youth he had been in the service of the Terkhan Begs, nay, had been a 
’ acatamite. He next was in the service of Mazid Beg Arghin, who treated him with 
great favour. He accompanied Sultan Mahmid Mirza in the disastrous expedition 
into Irak; and, during the course of the retreat, did him such acceptable service, that 
the Mirza gave him high marks of his regard. He afterwards rose to an exceeding 
height of power. In the time of Sultan Mahmiid Mirza, his dependants amounted to 
the number of five or six thousand. From the banks of the Amu to the mountain 
Hinddkiish, the whole country, except Badakhshin, depended on him, and he enjoy- 
ed the whole revenues of it. He was remarkable for making a very extensive distri- 
bution of victuals,? and for his liberality. Though a Tirk, he applied his attention to 
the mode of raising his revenues, and he spent them liberally as they were collected. 
After the death of Sultan Mahmftid Mirza, in the reign of that prince’s sons, he reach- 
ed the highest pitch of greatness, and indeed became independent, and his retainers 
rose to the number of twenty thousand. Though he prayed regularly, and abstained 
from forbidden foods, yet he was black-hearted and vicious, of mean understanding, 
and slender talents, faithless, and a traitor. For the sake of the short and fleeting 
pomp of this vain world, he put out the eyes of one, and murdered another of the sons 
of the benefactor, in whose service he had been, and by whom he had been patroni- 
sed and protected ; rendering himself accursed of God, abhorred of men, and worthy 
of execration and shame till the day of final retribution. These crimes he perpetrated 
merely to secure the enjoyment of some-poor worldly vanities ; yet with all the power 
of his many and populous territories, in spite of his magazines of warlike stores, and 
the multitude of his servants, he had not the spirit to face a barn-door chicken. He 
will be often mentioned again in these memoirs. 

Another was Pir Muhammed Ichi Bigha, a Kochin. In the war of Hazirasp, near Pir Mo 
the gates of Balkh, he did great execution with his fists by way of bravado, in the pre- chi Bagha. 
sence of. Sultan Abusaid Mirza. He was a brave man, and always remained in the - 
employment of the Mirza, who was much influenced by his opinions. When Sultan 
Hussain Mirza besieged Kundez, Pir Muhammed, from rivalry to Khosrou Shah, made 


1 This Khosrou Shah acts a considerable part in the course of these Memoirs. 
2 These distributions of victuals were made, as has been remarked, for the purpose of acquiring and 
retaining followers. 


Ayib. 


Wali. 
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a night attack on the enemy with a handful of unarmed men, contrary to all rule, but 
accomplished nothing; and indeed what could be expected from an attempt made on 
a mighty army with such inferior force? Being hotly pursued by some light-armed 
horse, he threw himself into the river, and was drowned. 

. Another was Ayib, who had served Sultan Abusaid Mirza in the band of Khora- 
sin Youths. He was a man of courage, and was Beg Utke (or governor) to Baiesan- 
ghar Mirza. He was moderate im his table and dress, and of an humorous, lively turn, 
Sultan Mahmid Mirza having called him Bihya (or aeamelee) the epithet stuck to 
him. 

Wali was another of them, the younger brother of the full blood of Khosreu Shah. 
He took good care of his servants. It was, however, at the instigation of this man, 
that Sultan Masafid Mirza was blinded, and Baiesanghar Mirza put todeath. He was 
in the habit of speaking ill of everybody behind their backs. He was a foul-tongued, 
scurrilous, self-conceited, scatter-brained fellow. He never approved of any thing or 
any person, but himself or his own. When I separated Khosrou Shah from his ser- 
vants in the country of Kundez, in the vicinity of Kilkai and Doshi, and dismissed him, 
Wali, from dread of the Uzbeks, went to Anderaéb and Sirab. The Aimaks of these 
quarters defeated and plundered him, and he afterwards came to Kabul with my 


permission. Wali subsequently went to Muhammed Sheib&ni Khan, who ordered his 
head to be struck off in Samarkand. 


Sicith Ab- Another of his chiefs was Sheikh-Abdulla Birlés, He married Shah Sultan Mu- 
dullaBirlas. + pmmed’s daughter,! who, by the mother’s side, was aunt to Sultan Mahmfid Khan 


Mahmid 
Lirlas. 


Khosrou 


shah expel- 


led from 


and Ababeker Mirza. He wore his frock very strait and tightened by a belt. He was 
an upright, unaffected man. 

Another was Mahmiid Birlas, who was of the Birlases of Nundak. He had attain- 
ed the rank of Beg in Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s time. When that prince subdued the 
territories of Irak, he gave Kerman to this Mahmid Birlas; and at a later peried, 
when Ababeker Mirza, accompanied by Mazid Beg Arghiin, and the Begs of the 
Turkomans of the Black Sheep, came against Sultan Mahmid Mirza at Hissar, and 
the Mirza fled to Samarkand to his elder brother, Mahmid Birlas refused to surrender 
Hissar, and manfully held it out. He was a poet, and composed a Diwan. 

After Sultan Mahmiid Mirza’s death, Khosrou Shah wished to conceal the event, 
and seized upon the treasure. How was it possible that such an event could remain 


Samarkand. concealed ? It was instantly noised about among all the towns-people and inhabitants 


of Samarkand. That day happened to be a great festival ; the soldiery and citizens, 
rising tumultuously, fell upon Khosrou Shah. Ahmed Haji Beg and the Terkhan 
Begs, having allayed the tumult, sent off Khosrou Shah towards Hissar. Sultan Mah- 
miid Mirza, in his lifetime, had given Hissar to his eldest son Sultan Masafid Mirza, 
and Bokhara to Baiesanghar Mirza, and sent them away to their governments, so that, 
at this time, neither of them was at hand. After the expulsion of Khosrou Shah, the 


1 Shah Sultan Muhammed, King of Badakhshan, has already been mentioned as the father of Shah 


Begum, who was one of the wives of Yunis Khan, and mother of the Great and Little Khans, and their 
two sisters. 
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Begs of Samarkand and Hissar having met and consulted together, sent an eentes to oa 
Baiecanghar Mirza, who was in Bokhara, and, bringing him to Samarkand, placed him 8iirva is 
on the throne. When Baiesanghar became king he was only eighteen years of age. ee the 

At this crisis, Sultan Mahméd Khan, at the instigation and by the advice of Sultan ..,,., 
Janeid Birlas and some of the chief men of Samarkand, advanced with an army against Mahmid 
that capital, as far as Kanbai, which lies in the territory of Samarkand. Baiesanghar oes ae 
‘Mirza, with the utmost activity and vigour, led out a strong and well-appointed body ™*™*a"4, 
of troops, and engaged him not far from Kanbai. Haider Gokultash, who was the 
great pillar of the Moghul army, atid commanded the.advanced guard, had dismounted 
with all his men, who were actively employed m sheoting their arrows.'! The instant 
that the resolute mailed warriors of Samarkand and Hissar charged keenly on horse- 
back, the whole of Haider Gokultash’s division, which had dismounted, was ridden 
down and trampled under the horses’ feet. After the discomfiture of this body, the 
rest of the army no longer made a stand, but were totally defeated. A vast num- but is de- 
ber of Moghuls perished ; so many of them were beheaded in the presence of Baiesan- 
ghar Mirza, that they were forced three several times to shift his pavilion, in conse- 
¢gaence of the heaps of slain that lay before it.? 

At this same time Ibrahim Saru, who was of the tribe of Minkaligh, who had deen Ibrahim Si- 
broaght up from his infancy in my mother’s service, and had attained the dignity of pai 
Beg, but who had afterwards been dismissed on account of some misdemeanour, now 
entered the fort of, Asfera, read the Khutbeh (or public prayer for the Prince) in the 
name of Beiesapgbar Mirza, and commenced open hostilities against me. In the month 
of Shaban I made thé army mount, and marched to quell the revolt of Ibrahim Saru ; May 1495. 
and in the end of the month I came to my ground and invested the place. The very. 
day of our arrival, the young warriors, in the wantonness of enterprise, immediately Is besieged 
on reaching the foot of the walls, moanted a rampart that had been recently built, and >” Baber: 
‘entered and took an eutwork that had just been finished. Syed KAsim, the chamberlain,' 
this day acted the most distinguished part, pushed on before the other assailants, and 
laid about his with his scymitar. Sultan Ahmed Tambol, and Muhammed Dost Ta-— 
ghii, also wielded their scymitars gallantly ; but Syed Kasim gained the Ulish‘ (or 
prize of valour). The Ulish (or prize of valour) is an ancient usage that is retained 
among the Moghuls. In every entertainment and feast, he who has most distinguish- 
ed himself by the gallant use of his sword, takes the Ulish, or prize of valour. When 
I went to Shahrokhia to visit my maternal uncle Sultan Mahmfid Khan, Syed Kasim 
claimed and received the Ulish. In this first day’s action, Khoda-berdi, my governor,® 
was struck with an arrow from a cross-bow* and died. As the troops had rushed into 
the enterprise without.armour, several of them were slain, and a great many wounded. 


1 Leyden has, in throwing up entrenchments, which would be convenient for the sense, if the words 
would admit of it. The shfbeh is a kind of forked arrow, often mentioned in the Memoirs. 

2 The prisoners were brought out one after another, and had their heads struck off before the royal 
tent. 3 Ishek Agha. 

‘ Ulash is an Arabic word, signifying the food left after a feast. The honour seems nearly to corre- 
spohd with the Aristeia of the Greeks. 

5 Atkeh. ° Tir-takhsh also means a rocket. See the Burkén-c-kataa. 
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Ibrahim Saéru had with him a cross-bow man, who shot astonishingly well,-I never 
met with his equa], he wounded a great many of my id ia After the surrender of 
the castle, he entered into my service. 

As the siege drew out to some length, orders were given to construct, in two or 
three places, the works called Sir-kob,! to run mines, and to use every exertion to get 
ready whatever machines or works were wanted for pushing on the siege. The siege 
lasted forty days; but, at last, Ibrahim Saru, being reduced to the last extremity, 

and taken. made his effers of unlimited submission through the medium of Khwajeh Moulana 
a fae Kazi; and, in the month of Shawal, having come out and presented. himself before me 
with a scymitar suspended from his neck,’ delivered up the fort. 
Baber reco- Khojend had, for a long period, belonged to Omar-Sheikh Mirza, but, during the 
jend - ho- wars at the close of his reign, it had heen occupied by Sultan Ahmed Mirza. As I had 
advanced so near it, I determined, situated as matters were, to proceed against it. 
Abdal Wahab Shaghawal, the father of Mir Moghul, commanded in the place; and, 
immediately on my approach, without making any difficulty, surrendered the fortress. 
and visits’ © At this period, Sultan Mahmiid Khan happened to be in Shahrokhia. Some time 
Sultan, before, when Sultan Ahmed Mirza advaneed into the territory of Andejan, the Khan, 
Khan. on his side, laid siege to Akhsi, as has been mentioned. It occurred to me, that, as 
we were now so near, and as he stood in the relation of a father and elder brother to 
me,° I ought to go and pay him my respects, and dispel from his mind any mistnder- 
standing that might exist in consequence of past events; a line of conduct which I 
perceived would be attended with this farther advantage, that it would enable me to, 
form a nearer and better idea of the real state of things at his court. 

Having formed this resolution, I went on, and waited on the Khan in the neighbonr- 

. hood of Shahrokhia,‘ in a garden which had been laid out by Haider Beg. The Khan 
was seated in a pavilion erected in the middle of the garden. Immediately on enter- 
ing it, I made three low bows. The Khan returned my salutation by rising from his _ 
seat and embracing me; after which I went back and again bowed once; when the 
Khan, inviting me forward, placed me by his side, showing me every mark of affec- 
tion and kindness. In the course of one or two days afterwards, I set out by way of 
Kundezlik and Amani,* and proceeded towards Akhsi and Andején. When I arrived 

Returnsby at Akhsi, I went and visited the tomb of my father. Leaving Akhsi, on a Friday, 

wey _ about noon-day prayers, I proceeded towards Andejan, by the route of Bend-Salar, and 
arrived between evening and bed-time prayers. The road by Bend-Salar is nine far- 
sangs. 


1 Str-kobd is a framework constructed of carpentry, or a mound of earth, equal in height to the wall, 
or overtopping it. 

# This usage is to show that the person so coming surrenders at discretion, and considers himself as 
ready for execution. 

5 As the remains of the patriarchal system were still strong among the Moghuls and Tirks, great re- 
spect was paid to the father or chief person of the family ; and the forms of this respect subsisted, both 
in language and ceremony, long after the reality had ceased. 

* Shahrokbia, formerly Benaket, stands on the Sirr, between Khojend and Tashkend. 

5 The road by Kundeaik and Amdni scems to have been that generally parmued in going from either 
Tashkend or Shahrokhia to Akhai. 


3 
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Among the inhabitants of the wilds of the country of Andejan, there is one tribe, Plunders 
named Jagrag, which is very numerous, consisting of five or six thousand families. They ‘* 7°8"*- 
reside in the mountains that lie between Ferghana and Kashghar. They have great 
numbers of horses and sheep; and on these mountains, instead of the common ox, 
they have the Kités, or mountain ox, in great numbers; and as they inhabit moun- 
tains difficult of access, they will not pay tribute. Having, therefore, given Kasim 
Beg the command of a strong force, I dispatched him against the Jagrag, to seize 
some of their property, that there might be something to give.the troops. Kasim Beg 
accordingly proceeded against them, and took twenty thousand sheep and fifteen hun- 
dred horses, which were divided among the soldiers of the army. 

After the return of the army from the country of the Jagrag, I proceeded against Marches 
Uratippa, which had long been subject to Omar-Sheikh Mirza, but had been lost the Uvatippe. 
year of his death. It was at present held for Baiesanghar Mirza by his younger bro- 
ther, Sultan Ali Mirza. Sultan Ali Mirza, on receiving information of my approach, 
escaped alone to the hill-country of Masikha, leaving his governor, Sheikh Zilndin, in 
Uratippa. While on the road, after I had passed Khojend, I dispatched Khalifa as my 
envoy to Sheikh Zilnin, to communicate with him; but that wrong-headed man, in- 
stead of returning a suitable answer, seized on Khalifa, and gave orders that he should 
be put to death. Such, however, was not the pleasure of God; and Khalifa escaped, 
and, two or three days afterwards, returned back to me, naked and on foot, after 
having endured a thousand distresses and hardships. I went forward, and entered the 
territory of Uratippa; but as winter was now near at hand, the inhabitants had taken 
in all their grain and provender for that season, so that in a few days I was obliged 
to march back on my return to Andejizu. After my departure, the Khan’s people 
attacked Uratippa, and the inhabitants being unable to resist, were obliged to sur- 
render the city. The Khan gave Uratippa to Muhammed Hussain Korkan, in whose 
hands it remained from that time till the year 908.! A. D. 1502. 





/ 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 901.’ 


Su.ran Hussain Mirza having led an army from Khorasan against Hissfr in the win- SultanHus- 


sain Mirza 


ter ‘season, arrived at Termez.> Sultan Masafid Mirza, on his part, also collected an marches 


army, advanced towards Termez, and took post in front of him, to prevent his cross- ee 
ing the Amu. Khosrou Shah, having fortified himself in Kundez, sent his younger 


- 


1 In that year it was taken by Sheibani Khan. 
? The year of the Hejira 901 commences 21st September, A. D. 1495. 
> Termez is the chief passage over the Amu, between Balkh and Hissar. 
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brother, Wali, to join Masafid’s army.' Sultan Hussain Mirza spent the greater part 
of the winter on the banks of the river, without being able to effect a passage. Fi- 
nally, however, being an experienced and intelligent general, and full of expedients, 
he marched up the river towards Kundez; and, after having by this maneuvre put the 
opposite army off their guard, he dispatched Abdallatif Bakhshi, who was an excellent 
officer, with five or six hundred chosen men, down to the passage of Kilif. Before the 
enemy were apprized of his motions, Abdallatif Bakhshi had made good his passage 
with his whole party at the ferry of Kilif,? and fortified a position on the opposite bank 
of the river. When this intelligence reached Sultan Masaiid Mirza, in spite of the 
warmest. instances of Khosrou Shah’s brother Wali, who strongly urged an imme- 
diate attack on that part of the enemy’s army which had passed, the Sultan, either 
from want of courage, or misled by the advice of Baki Cheghaniani, who hated 
Wali, would not march against them, but, breaking up in terror and confusion, took 
the road to Hissar. Sultan Hussain Mirza having passed the river, detached Bedia- 
ez-Zeman Mirza, Ibrahim Hussain Mirza, Muhammed Wali Beg, and Zilnin Ar- 
ghin, without loss of time, against Khosrou Shah, and sent Muhammed Berenduk 
Birlas against Khutlan; whilst he himself advanced upon Hiss&ér. On learning the 
news of his near approach, Sultan Masafid Mirza no longer thought himself safe even 
in Hissar; but flying up the river Kamrid,? by way of Sireték, went to join his 
younger brother Baiesanghar Mirza, in Samarkand. Wali drew off towards Khutlan ; 
while Baki Cheganiani, Mahmid Birlas, and Sultan Ahmed, the father of Kuch Beg, 
fortified themselves in Hissar. Khamzeh Sultan and Mehedi Sultan, who, several 
years before, had separated themselves from Sheibani Khan, and had been entertained 
in the service of Sultan Mahmfid Mirza, with a body of Uzbeks; and Muhammed 
Doghlet and Sultan Hussain Doghlet, who, with a band of Moghuls, had settled in 
the country of Hissar, all now, in this general dispersion, retired towards Karatigin. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza being informed of these proceedings, dispatched Abul Hassan 
Mirza with a body of troops to the valley of Kamrid, in pursuit of Sultan Masafd 
Mirza. They overtook him at the pass, but were able to éffect nothing of importance. 
Mirza Beg Feringi distinguished himself by his bravery. The Sultan also dispatched 
Ibrahim Terkhan and Yakub Aydb with a considerable detachment, against Khamzeh 


Sultan and the Moghuls, who had taken refuge in Karatigin. The detachment having 


overtaken them in that country, an engagement ensued, and Sultan Hussain Mirza’s 
troops were defeated. The greater part of the Begs were dismounted and taken pri- 
soners, but afterwards suffered to depart. Khamzeh Sultan, Mehedi Sultan, and Ma- 
mak Sultan, the son of Khamzeh Sultan, Muhammed Doghlet, who was afterwards 
better known by the name of Muhammed Hissari, Sultan Hussain Doghlet, and such 


1 Sultan Musaid Mirza, it will be recollected, was the eldest son of Sultan Mahmid Mirza, whom he 
had nominally succeeded in the sovereignty of Hissar and the adjoining countries. The real authority 
was in the hands of Khosrou Shah. 


2 Kilif is on the Amu, below Termez. The expression rather imports ford of Kilif, but it may be 
doubted if there is any ford so low down. . 


3 The Kamrid river descends from the Kara-tagh mountains, flowing S. E. towards Hissar. 
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ef the Uzbeks as depended on the Sultans, along with the Moghuls who had settled in 

the country of Hissar, and who had been in the service of Sultan Mahmiid Mirza, after 

giving me due notice of their approach, came to Andejan, in the month of Ramzafn. May or 
On this occasion I received them sitting on a toshak, according to the custom of the 7%%° !4%- 
sovereigns of the house of Taimur. When Khamzeh Sultan, with Mehedi Sultan and 

Mamak Sultan entered, I rose to do them honour, and descending from the toshak, 
embraced them, and placed them on my right hand on a baghish.' A body of 
Moghuls, commanded by Muhammed Hissari, also came and entered into my service. 

Sultan Hussain Mirza having invested the fort of Hissar, encamped and busied Sultan Hus- 
himself, without rest or intermission, night and day, in running mines, in assaulting nal 
the fort, in battering it with shot* and planting cannon. Mines were run in four or Hiss". 
five places. The mine which advanced towards the city-gate having made great pro- 
gress; the besieged countermined, discovered it, and from above introduced smoke 
upon those in the mine:* the besiegers, on observing this, instantly closed up the hole 
of the mine. This was no sooner effected than the smoke was forced back on the be- 
sieged, who were obliged to retreat in their turn, nearly suffocated. At length having 
brought pitchers of water, they poured them into the mine, and drove out the besie- 
gers. On another occasion, a party of active warriors having sallied out from the fort, 
attacked a party of the besiegers who were stationed at the mine, and drove them 
off. 

On the north side, again, where the Mirza in person was encamped, a battering 
piece was set a-going, which threw such a multitude of stones, that one of the towers 
was shaken, and fell about bed-time prayers. A party of warriors, with the greatest 
alacrity, asked permission to storm, which the Mirza refused to grant, alleging that 
the night was too dark. Before morning, however, the garrison had repaired the 
tower, so that then no attack was practicable. For two months, or two months and 
a half, nothing was attended to except pushing on the work, the running of mines» 
the raising of works‘ to overtop the wall, and discharging of stones.© There was no 
fine fighting. : ; 

Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza, with the detachment sent by Sultan Hussain Mirza against Badia-ez- 
Khosrou Shah, having encamped three or four farsangs® below Kundez, Khosrou Shah Se 
immediately armed and marched out of that place with such of his troops as he had sgsins 
left with him,7 and next morning came down upon Badia-ez-Zemin Mirza and his 
army; when that mighty body of Mirzas, and Begs, and Chiefs, who, with their men, 


1 The toshak seems to have been a quilt, or cushion, on a platform elevated above the rest of the apart- 
‘ment ; the baghish were probably cushions, or carpets. 

2 Lit. In casting stones, that is, in discharging shot. Seng means a bullet as well as a stone, the first 
bullets having generally been of stone. 

5 Probably by throwing in amoke-balls and stink-pots. * Sirkob. ‘ 

* Sengha, stones or bullets, that is, either from cannon or manjanils, but probably from the former. 

° The Turki has ighaj, farsangs; the commentary explains it mi, which would be 3000 large, and 
4000 smaller cubits. See Graves’s Abulfeda. 

7 A great part of his force had been dispersed on the retreat of Sultan Masadd Mirza. 
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if they were not double the number of Khosrou Shah’s party, were at least one and 
a half times the number, consulting only their own comfort and safety, did not dare to 
leave their trenches. Khosrou Shah’s force, good and bad, great and small, might 
perhaps amount to four or five thousand. And this Khosrou Shah, who, for the sake 
of this fleeting, unstable world, and for. the vanity of being attended by a set ‘of faith- 
less servants, did so many bad actions, earned such a portion of infamy, and was guilty 
of so much tyranny and injustice; who seized so many extensive countries, and en- 
tertained so many adherents and soldiers, that, at last, his army amounted to twenty 
or thirty thousand men, while the countries and districts which he had occupied, ex- 
ceeded in extent those of his sovereign and his Mirzas, in the whole course of his life, 
had only this one exploit to boast of, to entitle him or his adherents to lay claim to 
the praise of generalship or bravery; while those who did not venture out of their 
trenches from fear, became notorious for want of spirit, and their cowardice passed 
into a standing reproach. 

Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza, having decamped, halted after some marches at Talikan! 
in the Ulugh Bagh. Khosrou Shah remained in the fort of Kundez, and sent his 
brother Wali with a chosen body of well-appointed troops to Ishkamish,’ Fall, and the 
skirts of that hill-country, to hang upon the rear of the enemy, and to harass them in 
their march. On one occasion Mohib Ali Korchi, accompanied by a body of well- 
armed warriors, having fallen in with a party of the enemy on the banks of the river 
of Khutlin,‘ completely discomfited them. On another occasion he again attacked a 
party of their troops, and returned, after dismounting some of their men, and cutting 
off a few heads. In emulation of these exploits, Sidim Ali Derban, and his younger 
brother Kuli Beg, with Behlul Ayub and a party of spirited young men, having over- 
taken the army of Khorasan at Amberkoh, near Khwajeh Changal,’ charged them on 
their march, but without success; and Sidim and Kuli Baba, with a whole body 
of their followers, were dismounted and made prisoners.® 

When news of these transactions reached Sultan Hussain Mirza, whose army, besides, 
was not without apprehensions on account of the spring rains of Hissar, he patched 
up a peace; in consequence of which Mahmid Birlas having come out of the fort, and 
being met on the part of the besiegers by Haji Pir Bekawal with a few great lords; 


and such musicians and singers as were to be got being collected, the eldest daughter 


of Sultan Mahmifid Mirza by Khanzaédeh Begum was given in marriage to Haider 
Mirza, who was the son of Sultan Hussain Mirza by Payendeh Sultan Begum, and 
grand-son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza by one of his daughters; after which the Sultan 
broke up from Hissar and took the route of Kundez. 

Having reached Kundez, he drove in all the enemy’s parties, and set about making 


1 Talikan lies nearly 60 miles higher up the river than Kundez. 

2 That is, the Great Garden. 

3 Ishkemish lies higher up the Aksera river than Kundez, on the Bangi branch of it. 

¢ The Persian has Silab. 

* Khwajeh Changal lies on the Talikan river about fourteen miles below that place. 

® The above paragraph is not in Dr Leyden’s manuscript, and is taken from the other copies. 
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his arrangements for the siege ; but Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza having interposed as medi- 


‘ator, a peace was concluded ; and, all prisoners made on both sides being mutually de- 


livered up, the army retired. - 

The elevation of Khosrou Shah, and all his subsequent doings, so much out of his 
sphere, were entirely owing to the two expeditions of Sultan Hussain Mirza to reduce 
him, and to the retreat of that monarch without effecting his purpose. 

When Sultan Hussain Mirza reached Balkh, in order the better to watch the poten- GivesBalkh 
tates of Maweralnaher, he gave Balkh to Badia-ez-Zemin Mirza, and the province of *74 aa 
Asterabad to Muzaffer Hussain Mirza; and made them both kneel at the same levee! two sons. 
for the grant of these provinces. This arrangement gave great offence to Badia-ez- 
Zeman, * and was the original cause of his engaging in a long series of rebellions and 
revolts. 

In the same month of Ramzan, the rebellion of the Terkhans broke out in Sa- May or 
markand. It was occasioned by the conduct of Baiesanghar Mirza, who held much 7°"% 496 
greater intercourse with the Begs and soldiers of Hissar, and behaved towards them the Ter- 
with much more cenfidence and familiarity, than he did towards those of Samarkand. ee a 
Sheikh Abdalla Birlas was a Beg of high rank, and prime minister ; such was the in- Baiesan- 
timacy and attachment subsisting between his sons and the prince, that they had all shalt iey 
the appearance of standing to each other in the relation of mistress and lover. This with them. 
gave great offence to the Terkhan Begs, and to several of the nobles of Samarkand, 
so that in the end Dervish Muhammed Terkhan leaving Bokhara, brought Sultan Ali Mirza oo 
Mirza from Karshi,* proclaimed him king; and advanced along with him to Samarkand cisim 
to the New Garden,‘ where Baiesanghar Mirza then resided. Having seized that king 
prince by stratagem, they separated him from his servants and retainers, conducted star acucl: 
him to the citadel, and put the two Mirzas in one place. About afternoon prayers they 
had a consultation, and came to the severe resolution of sending the Mirza to Gok- 
serai. Baiesanghar Mirza, under pretence of a necessary occasion, entered an edifice 
on the north-east of the palace gardens. The Terkhans waited without at the door, 
while Muhammed Kuli Kochin and Hassan Sherbetchi entered along with him. In 
the back part of this house, into which the Mirza had gone under the pretence that but escapes. 
has been mentioned, there was a door through which there had formerly been a pas- 
sage out, but which had been closed up by brick on edge. The young prince con- 
trived to throw down some of the bricks, got out, effected his escape from the citadel 
on the Ghadfer side of the bastion, and, descending by the Aqueduct, threw himself 
over the dotihi’ or parapet wall. He betook himself to Khwajeh Kafshir, to the house 
of Khwajehka Khwajeh. Those who waited without, after a certain time, having en- 
tered to look after him, found that the Mirza had escaped. 


1 This ceremony of kneeling, or rather bending the knee, to the prince on receiving a grant, was equi- 
valent to an acknowledgment of vassalage. 
* Badia-ez-Zeman insisted that his father had previously made a grant of Asterabéd to Muhammed 
Momin Mirza, a son of Badia-ez-Zeman, and the young Mirza was now in possession of it. 
_ * Karshi lies south of Kesh. . Bagh-e-nou. 
° The dotihi is a double wall that projects from fortifications in order to enclose and cover a road 
which generally leads down to water. 
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Next morning the Terkhans collected round the house of Khwajehka Khwajeh, de- 
manding the prince; but the Khwajeh refused to deliver him up; while they, on the 
other hand, dared not seize him by force, the Khwajeh’s influence being too great to 
permit them to make such an attempt. After one or two days, Khwiajeh Abul Maka- 

Theinhabi- rim, Ahmed Haji Beg, and some others of the Begs and soldiers, with a multitude of 

od coca the town’s-people rising tumultuously, brought away the Mirza from the Khwajeh’s 

Mae = house, and besieged Sultan Ali Mirza and the Terkhans in the citadel, which they 
were unable to hold out for a single day. Muhammed Mazid Terkhan escaping by the 
gate of the four roads,' proceeded to Bokhara; while Sultan Ali Mirza, with Dervish 
Muhammed Terkhan, fell into the hands of the assailants. 

Baiesanghar Mirza wag in Ahmed Haji Beg’s house when Dervish Muhammed Ter- 
khan was brought in. One or two questions were put to him, to which he gave no 
satisfactory answer ; and indeed the business in which he had been engaged was not 
such as admitted of it. He was ordered to be put to death. He showed a want of 
firmness, and clung to a pillar ;* but this did not save him, and he received his punish- 

Sults) Ali ment. Sultan Ali Mirza was ordered to be conducted to Gok-serai, and to have the- 

eet sil or fire-pencil applied to his eyes. The Gok-serdi is one of the palaces which Tai- 

rai ; mur Beg built ;* it is situated in the citadel of Samarkand. It is remarkable on this 
account, that every prince of the race of Taimur who is elevated to the throne, mounts 
it at this place; and every one who loses his life for aspiring to the throne loses it here. 
Insomuch, that it has passed into a common expression, that such a prince has been 
conducted to the Gok-serai, a hint which is perfectly well understood to mean, that he 
has been put to death. Sultan Ali Mirza was accordingly carried to Gok-serai, and 
had the fire-pencil applied to his eyes; but whether it happened from the surgeon’s 
want of skill, or from intention, no injury was done to them. Without disclosing this 

but escapes, circumstance, he went to Khwajeh Yahia’s house, and, after two or three days, fled, 
and joined the Terkhans at Bokhara. From this period an enmity subsisted between 
the sons of the reverend Khwajeh Abid-ulla, for the elder became the spiritual guide of 
the elder prince, and the younger of the younger. In a few days Khwajeh Yahia fol- 
lowed him to Bokhara. 

ei defeats  Baiesanghar Mirza, having collected an army, advanced towards Bokhara against 

ghar Mirza, Sultan Ali Mirza; but when he arrived in the vicinity of that city, Sultan Ali Mirza 
and the Terkhan Begs, having arrayed their force, marched out, and a trifling action 
ensued, which terminated in favour of Sultan Ali Mirza, Baiesanghar Mirza being 


1 Derwaézeh chehdr-réheh. 

2 Probably with a reference to the usage of the Tartars and Arabs, with whom the pole that supports 
the tent is sacred and considered as a sanctuary ; a reverence in some situations transferred to the pillar 
of a house. 

3 It is curious that though Gok-serai, the green palace, is here said to be one of the palaces built by Tai- 
mur Beg, we are told by Petia de la Croix, Hist. of Genghis Can, p. 171, that that conqueror put to 
death Gayer Khan, who made the brave defence of Otrar, in the palace of Gheucserai, and the same fact 
is repeated p. 227, and said to have taken place in Gheucserai, without the city of Samarkand. Perhaps 
Taimur Beg only rebuilt the pe or the proverbial saying, applied by a later historian, may have pro- 
duced the mistake. 
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defeated. Ahmed Haji Beg was taken prisoner, with a number of his best troops, the 
greater part of whom were put to death. The male and female servants and slaves of 
Dervish Muhammed Terkhan, under pretence of revenging the blood of their master, 
put Ahmed Haji Beg to a miserable death. Sultan Ali Mirza pursued pECeanE nar 
Mirza as far as Samarkand. 

This intelligence reached me at Andejan in the month of Shawal,' and in that same Baber 
month I too mounted and set out with my army to attempt the conquest of Samar- ee 
kand. As Sultan Hussain Mirza had retired from Hissar and Kundez, and as Sultan markand. 
Masafid Mirza and Khosrou Shah had recovered from their alarm, Sultan Masafd 
Mirza now likewise, on his side, advanced by Shehrsebz,’ in order to assert his pre- 
tensions to Samarkand. Khosrou Shah sent his younger brother Wali to accompany 
the Mirza. For three or four months Samarkand was thus beleaguered on three sides; Samarkand 


when Khwajeh Yahia came to me from Sultan Ali Mirza, with proposals for an alliance sdderases 


- and confederacy between us, and managed matters so successfully that a personal con- 


ference was agreed upon. I therefore moved with my army three or four farsangs,* 
on the Soghd side of Samarkand, and he also came from the opposite direction with 
his army towards the same place. Sultan Ali Mirza then advancing on his side with 
four or five persons, and I on mine with the same number, we had an interview on Baber's in- 
horseback in the midst of the river Kohik; and after a short conference, he returned ae eg 
towards his own side and I to mine. On that occasion I saw Mulla Binai and Mu- Mirza. 
hammed Saleh, who were with the Khwajeh. Muhammed Saleh I never saw except 
on this occasion; but Mulla Bindi‘ was afterwards for some time in my service. 
After this conference with Sultan Ali Mirza, as the winter season was fast approach- 
ing, and great scarcity prevailed in the country of Samarkand, I returned to Andejan, 
and Sultan Ali Mirza to Bokhara. Sultan Masatid Mirza being deeply enamoured of 
the daughter of Shiekh Abdulla Birlas, married her; and renouncing his schemes of 
ambition, returned to Hissér. Nay, this was his only object in advancing against Sa- The inva. 
markand. 05 all re. 
About this time Mehedi Sultan fled from the territory of Shiraz and Kanbii and 
went to Samarkand; and Khamzeh Sultan, having received my permission, also went 
from: Ramin and repaired to the same place. 


1 The month of Shawal A. H. 901, begins 18th June 1496. 

2 Or Kesh, S. E. of Samarkand. 

3 About fourteen miles ; the Persian has sharaa (kos), which would be probably six or seven miles. 

‘ A particular account of Mulla Bindi is afterwards given in ‘describing the eminent men of Sultan 
Hussain Mirza’s Court. He was distinguished as a man of letters and a wit. 


/ 


~ 


Mehedi 
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_ THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 902.! 


Durinc this winter the affairs of Baiesanghar Mirza had attained their most pros- 
perous situation. Abdal Kerim Ashret having advanced on the part of Sultan Ali 
Mirza to K6fin and its environs, Mehedi Sultan issued from Samarkand with Baiesan- 


feats Abdal ghar Mirza’s light troops, and attacked him by surprise. Abdal Kerim Ashret and 


Unsuccess- 
ful attempt 
to 

Bokhera. 


Baber 
marches 
against Sa- 
markand. 
May 1497. 


2d June 
1497. 


Mehedi Sultan having met face to face, engaged each other with their scymitars. Ab- 
dal Kerim’s horse fell with him, and, as he was in the act of rising, Mehedi Sultan 
struck a blow that severed his wrist ; after which he took him prisoner and completely 
defeated the invaders. These Sultans, however, perceiving that the affairs of Samar- 
kand and the court of the Mirzas were in complete disorder, availed themselves of their 
foresight and went off to join Sheibani Khan. 

Elated by the issue of this skirmish, the men of Samarkand assembled and marched 
out in array to meet Sultan Ali Mirza. Baiesanghar Mirza advanced to Sirepil, and 
Sultan Ali Mirza to Khwajeh Kardzin. At this same time, Khwajeh Abul Makarim, 
with Weis Laghari, Muhammed Bakir, and Mir Kasim Dildai, who were of the Begs 
of Andejan, acting on the advice of Khwajeh Murad, set out one night with a party of 
the household and retainers of Baiesanghar Mirza, intending to surprise Bokhara. Be- 
fore they reached the city, however, the people of Bokhara were alarmed, and the at- 
tempt failed; so that they were obliged to return back without effecting anything. 

In my conference with Sultan Ali Mirza, it had been settled, that, in the summer, 
he should advance frou. Bokhara, and I from Andejan, to form the siege of Samar- 
kand. According to this agreement, in the month of Ramzan, I mounted, and pro- 
ceeded from Andejan to Yar-Ilak, where, having received information that the Mirzas 
were lying front to front, I dispatched Tulin Khwajeh Moghul, with two or three 
hundred skirmishers, to advance on them with all expedition. By the time that they 
got near, Baiesanghar Mirza being apprized of our approach, broke up and retreated 
in great disorder. Tho detachment, that same night, having overtaken their rear, 
killed a number of men with their arrows, took a great many prisoners, and acquired 
much booty. In two days I arrived at the fortress of Shiraz,? which at that time be- 
longed to Kasim Dildai. The commandant whom he had left in the place not being 
able to maintain it, delivered up the fortress, which I committed to the charge of Ibra- 
him Saru. Next morning; after having performed the prayers of the Idi-Fitr,*I pro- 
ceeded towards Samarkand, and halted in the fields of Abyar.‘ The same day, Kasim 


1 The year A. H. 902 begins on the 9th September 1496. 

2 The Shiraz here spoken of lies about 25 miles north of Samarkand. 

3 The Id-al-fitr is the festival of the first new moon in Shawal, when the long fast of Ramzan finisher. 
The first appearance of the new moon is watched for as the end of the fast, and is instantly announced, 
as the signal of joy, from the minarets of the mosques. 

‘ Fields of Abyar, the Kurdgh of Abyar. These Kurdgh are retired fields, in which the Prince in 
the sammer months encamps to enjoy the season, taking the females of his family with him. The out- 
skirts of them are carefully guarded by patroles, to keep off intruders. 
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Duldai, Weis Laghari, Hassan Nabireh, Sultan Muhammed Sighel, and Sultan Mu- 
‘hammed Weis, with three or four hundred men, came and entered into my service. 
Their story was, that, as soon as Baiesanghar Mirza began his retreat, they had left 
him, and come to offer their services to the King. I afterwards discovered, however, 
that, at the time of parting from Baiesanghar Mirza, they had undertaken to defend 
the fortress of Shiriz, and had set out with that intention; but that, on discovering 
how things stood with regard to Shiraz, they found that there was nothing left for it 
but to come and join me. 

When I halted at Kara-bilak, many straggling Moghuls, who had been guilty of ana m Beg 
great excesses in different villages through which they had passed, were seized and Moghuls t to 
brought in. Kasim Beg ordered two or three of them to be cut to pieces, as an ex- ‘*- 
ample. Four or five years afterwards, during my difficulties, when I went from Ma- 
siha to the Khan, Kasim Beg found it necessary to separate from me on account of 
this very transaction,' and went to Hissar. 

Marching from Kara-bilak, I crossed the river, and halted near Yam. The same sess o 
day, some of my principal Begs attacked a body of Baiesanghar Mirza’s troops on y yin. 
the Khiaban? (or public pleasure-ground) of the city. In this skirmish, Sultan Ah- 
med Tambol was wounded in the neck with a spear, but did not fall from his horse, 
Khwajehka Mullai, the Sadder (or chief judge), who was the elder brother of Khwa- 
jeh Kilan, also received an arrow in the neck, and, on the spot, departed to the mercy 
of God. He was a man of worth. My father had shown him marks of regard, and 
appointed him keeper of the seal. He was a man of learning, and had great know- 
ledge of language. He excelled in falconry, and was acquainted with magic.’ While 
we were in the vicinity of Yam, a number of persons, both traders and others, came 
from the town to the camp-bazar, and began to traffic, and to buy and sell. One day, 
about afternoon prayers, there was suddenly a general hubbub, and the whole of those 
Musulmans were plundered. But such was the discipline of my army, that, on my 
issuing an order that ng person should presume to detain any part of the effects or pro- 
perty that had been so seized, but that the whole should be restored without reserve, 
before the first watch of the next day was over, there was not a bit of thread or a 
broken needle that was not restored to the owner. 

Marching thence, I halted at Yuret-Khan,‘ about three kos to the east of Samar- Moves to 
kand. I remained forty or fifty days on this station; and during our stay there many cua. 
sharp skirmishes took place on the Khiaban (or pleasure-ground of the city), between 
our people and the townsmen. In one of these actions, Ibrahim Begchick received a 


1 From an apprehension that the relations of the Moghuls so punished would prosecute the revenge 
of blood. 

2 The Khiaban so often mentioned, is a large avenue, planted with several paralle] rows of trees, and 
Spreading over a considerable extent of ground, where the townspeople come out in the evening, or on 
holidays, to divert themselves. The dressed walks of a,garden inclosed by low shrubs often receive the - 
same name. 

5 Yedehgeri is properly the art of bringing on rain and snow by means of enchantment and sorcery. 

¢ Yuret-Khan means in Tirki the Khan’s mansion or station. Three kos may be about five miles, 


F 
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sabre wound in the face, from whence he was always afterwards called Ibrahim Cha- 
puk (or Slashed-face.) On a different oceasion, in the Khiab&n, at the bridge over the 
Moghik,' Abul Kasim Kobbér laid about him with his pi4zi? (or mace) in grand style. 
At another time, and also in the Khiaban, in the vicinity of Ternau, there was a skir- 
mish, in which Mir Shah Kochin distinguished himself with his mace, but received 
such a dreadful wound from a scimitar, that his neck was half cut through; the arte- 
ries, however, luckily were not separated. 

Attempt to ‘While we remained at Yuret-Khan, the townspeople treacherously sent a man, who 

sa ioe ag was instructed to tell us, that, if we would come by night on the side next the Lover’s 
Cave,® they would deliver the fort into our hands. Seduced by this promise, we 
mounted at night, and advanced by the bridge over the Moghak,* whence we sent on 
a small party of chosen horse, with some foot soldiers, to the appointed place.” The 
people of the town seized and carried off four or five-of the foot-soldiers, before the 
rest were aware of the treachery. They were most active men. The name of one of 
them was Haji, who had attended me from my infancy. Another was Mabmiid Gun- 
daalasang.© They were all put to death. 

While we remained in this station, so many of the townspeople and traders came 
from Samarkand, that the camp was like a city,® and you could find in the camp 
whatever is procurable in towns. During this interval, the inhabitants surrendered 
to me the whole country, the castles, the high lands and low, except the city of Samar- 
kand. A small bedy of troops had fortified the castle of Urgut, at the foot of the hill 
of Shah-dar, which obliged me to decamp from the Yuret, and march against them. 

Urgut sure Being unable to maintain the place, they availed themselves of the mediation of Khwa- 

renders. jeh Kazi, and surrendered. I received their submission, and returned to invest Sa- 
markand. I 

Rupturebe- This same year, the misunderstanding that had seeeibasly subsisted between Sultan 

da ade Hussain Mirza and Badia-ez-zeman came to an open rupture. The circumstances are — 

a a as: follows :—In the course of last year, Sultan Hussain Mirza had given Balkh to 
Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, and Asteribad to Muzaffer Hussain Mirza, and had received 
their submission on receiving the grant, as has been mentioned. From that time down 
to the present, a number of ambassadors had been coming and going between them. 
Ali Shir Beg himself had at last been sent as ambassador, but, with all his endea- 
vours, he could not prevail on Badia-ez-zemin Mirza to give up Asterfbad to his 
younger brother. That prince asserted, that, at the circumcision of his son Muham- 
med Momin Mirza, the Mirza had made him a grant of it. An incident one day oc- 


1 Pél-e-Moghék may, however, be the name of a village. The Mogh&ak runs a little east of Samar- 
kand. 

2 The pidad was a sort of mace, which had a set of steel balls fastened to its head by short chains, 
the whole strongly fixed on a wooden handle. It was a formidable weapon, much used by the warriors 
in the Shahnameh. 

3 Ghar-Ashikan. ¢ Pil-e-Moghak. > Guz-sagik.—Pers. 

° This friendly intercourse between enemies bespeaks an advanced state of civilization, and seems to 
indicate that the long-continued prosperity of Samarkand, from the time of Taimur Beg downwards, 
had produced the usual effects of refinement, milduess of manners, and mutual confidence. 
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curred between the Mirza and Ali Shir Beg, which equally proves the Mirza’s saga- 
city and presence of mind, and the acute feelings of Ali Shir Beg. Ali Shir Beg had 
yepeated a good many confidential circumstances in a whisper to the Mirza, and, when 
he concluded, said, “ Now, don’t forget what I have mentioned.” The Mirza, on the 
spot, answered, with apparent indifference, “ Pray, what was it you mentioned?” Ali 
Shir Beg was deeply affected, and cried bitterly. 

At last, the discussion between the father and son came to such a pitch, that the 
father marched against the father, and the son against the son,' towards Balkh and 
Asterétbad. 

Sultan Hussain Mirza advancing up the country, and Badia-ez-zeman Mirza mareh- 
ing down, the two armies encountered below Girzewan,* in the meadows of Yekchi- 
ragh. On Wednesday the first of Ramzan, Abul Hassan Mirza, and some of Sultan 3d May 
Hussain Mirza’s Begs, having pushed on with a detachment of troops as a plundering Pee 
party, routed Badia-ez-zeman Mirza after what eeuld hardly be called an action. Many Badis-ez- 
young cavaliers of his party were taken prisoners. Sultan Hussain Mirza ordered the Sa 
whole of them to have their heads struck off. Nor in this instance alone; on every 
occasion when any of his sons rebelled and was defeated, he uniformly ordered every 
one of their adherents who fell into his hands to be beheaded. And why not? he had 
right on his side. These Mirzas were so extravagantly addicted to vice and pleasure, 
that, regardless of the approach of their father, a prince of great wisdom and experience, 
who had come from such a distance, and regardless of the holy and blessed month of 
Ramzan, of which only a single night had been enjoyed; without any reverence for 
their father, and laying aside the fear of God, they only thought of drinking wine and 
revelling in wantenness. But most certain it is that such conduct inevitably leads to 
destruction ; and that they who so demean themselves will inevitably fall before the 
first attack. Badia-ez-zeman Mirza had held the government of Aster&béd for several 
years. During all that time, the young cavaliers, both in that place and its environs, 
were all arrayed in gay and gallant attire. He had many arms and accoutrements of 
silver and gold, much furniture of rich cloth, with innumerable Tipchak horses. All 
these he now gave to the wind. In his flight by the rugged mountain route, he came 
on a dangerous precipitous road, which they descended with great difficulty. Many of 
his men perished at this precipice. 

After the defeat of his son, Sultan Hussain Mirza advanced to Balkh, which Badia- Loses. 
ez-zemfn Mirza had left in charge of Sheikh Ali Tagh&i, who found nothing left for ®**- 
it but to surrender the fortress. Sultan Hussain Mirga having given Balkh to Ibra- 
him Hussain Mirza, and left with him Muhammed Wali Beg and Shah Hussain Chih- 
reh, himself returned back to Khorasan. 

Badia-ez-zemin Mirza, after his defeat, being in great distress,.and stript of every- 


? That is to say, in consequence of the dispute between Muzaffer Huseain Mirza and Mubammed 
Momin Mirea, matters proceeded to such lengths, that Sultan Hussain Mirza, the father of Muszaffer 
Hussain Mirza, advanced with an army towards Balkh against Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, the father’ ot 
Muhammed Momin Mirza ; and Muzaffer Hussain Mirza, the son of Sultan Hussain Mirza, led an army 
towards Asterabad against Muhammed Momin Mirza, the san of Bedia-ez-zemn Mirsa.—Persian note. 

2 Girzewan lies between Balkh and Herat, three or four marches south west of Balkh. 
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ieee i. thing, accompanied by such of his men old and-young, horse and foot, as still adhered 
Khosrou. to him, proceeded to Kiindez to Khosrou Shah, who gave him a handsome reception, 
Shab. —_ and did him all manner of service. He was so liberal in equipping the Mirza and all 
that accompanied him with horses, camels, tents, pavilions, and military furnishings of 
every description, that such as saw them, confessed that there was no difference be- 
tween their former and present arms or accoutrements, excepting that they were not 
mounted with gold and silver. 
Khosrou As some misunderstandings and differences had arisen between Sultan Masaid Mirza 
= ae and Khosrou Shah, occasioned by the ungovernable ambition of the latter, he now sent 
Hissir, his brothers Wali and Baki, accompanied by Badia-ez-zemin Mirza, to attack Sultan 
Masatid Mirza in Hissar. They were not able to approach the fortress, but, in the 
environs and vicinity, there was some sharp sword-play on both sides. On one occa- 
sion at Kosh-Khaneh,! on the north of Hissér, Mohib Ali Korchi, having pushed for- 
ward and advanced in front of the rest of the troops, distinguished himself by his bra- 
very. At the moment when he was unhorsed and taken prisoner, his own party made 
a push and rescued him. A few days after, a hollow peace was concluded, and the 
army retired. 
He repairs | Badia-ez-zeman Mirza soon afterwards set out, by the mountain route, towards 
Renta Kandahar and Zemin-dawer,* to Zulnan Arghfn and his son Shah Shujaa Arghin. 
Zulniin, in spite of his avarice and stinginess, gave the Mirza a good reception. He 
presented him with forty thousand sheep as a single peshkesh.® It is a very singular 
Hisson | circumstance that Muzaffer Hussain Mirza defeated Muhammed Momin Mirza at As- 
Sih terabad on the very Wednesday on which Sultan Hussain Mirza defeated Muhammed 
defeatedand Badia-ez-zerhan Mirza ; and what adds to the oddity of the coincidence is, that Chehar- 
taken priv ghembeh (Wednesday) was the name of the person who dismounted and made Mu- 


soner. 
hammed Momin Mirza prisoner. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 903.‘ 


Baber con. WE now encamped behind the Baghe-Meidan,° in the meadow of Kulbeh. On this 


ieee occasion the men of Samarkand, both soldiers and townsmen, sallied out in great num- 


Samarkand. bers on the side of Muhammed Chap’s bridge, and came upon us. As my people were 
off their guard, before they could put themselves in a posture of defence, the enemy 
dismounted Sultan Ali Baba Kuli and carried him off into the town. 


1 Kosh-khaneh. 'The hawk-house. 

2 Zemin-dawer lies west of the Helmend below the hills, and on the right bank of the Siahbend river. 

_& The peshkesh is the tribute given to a superior prince. 

4 The year 90S begins on the 30th of August 1497. It may be worth while to observe, that it was in 
the end of this year of the Hejira that Vasquez de Gama landed at Calicut. 


° The Garden of the plain. 
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A few days after, we marched and encamped on the hill of Kohik, on the side of Kul- 
beh. That same day Syed Yisef Beg came out of Samarkand, and having waited upon 
me at this station, entered into my service. The men of Samarkand, when they saw 
us on our march from the one station to the other, fancying that I had taken my de-~ 
parture, rushed out in great numbers, both soldiers and citizens, and advanced as far 
as the Mirza’s bridge; and poured out by the Sheikhzadeh’s gate as far as Muhammed 
Chap’s bridge. Orders were immediately issued for the cavaliers who were on the 
spet, to arm without loss of time, and to charge the enemy on the two flanks, both 
towards the Mirza’s bridge, and towards Muhammed Chap’s bridge. God prospered 
our proceedings—the enemy were defeated. Numbers of Begs and horsemen were dis- 
_ mounted and taken prisoners. Among these were Muhammed Miskin and Hafez Dul- 

_ dai. The latter was wounded with a sabre, and had his fore-finger cut off. Muham- 
med Kasim Nabireh, the younger brother of Hassan Nabireh, was dismounted and 
taken. Many other officers and fighting men of some note and distinction were also. 
brought in. Of the lower order of townspeople there were taken Diwaneh, a Jameb- 
weaver, | and one nicknamed Kilmasuk, who were notorious as the chief ringleaders of 
the rabble, in fighting with stones and heading riots. They were directed to be put to 
death with torture, in retaliation for the foot-soldiers who had been slain at the Lover’s 
Cave. 

The defeat of the men of Samarkand was decisive; from that time forward they 
never sallied out, and matters came to such a pass, that our people advanced right up to 
the edge of the ditch, and carried off numbers of male and female slaves close under 
the walls. 

The sun had now entered the sign of the Balance,’ and the cold was becoming se- 
vere. I assembled the Begs and held a consultation, when we agreed, that the towns- 
people were reduced to great distress ; that, with the blessing of God, we were likely 
to take the place in a very few days; but that, as we were exposed to great inconve- 
nience from being encamped in the open country, we should for the present break up 
from before the city, and construct winter quarters for ourselves in some neighbouring 
fort ; that then, should we finally be obliged to draw off, we might do so without con- 
fusion. The fort of Khwajeh Didar seemed the fittest for our purpose. We therefore Retires +0 
marched from our position, and halted in a plain i in front of Khw&jeh Didar. After in 
visiting the fort, and marking out the ground for the huts and houses, we left work- 
men and overseers to go on with the work, and returned to our camp. During several 
days, while the houses for the winter quarters were building, we remained encamped 
on the plain. Meanwhile Baiesanghar Mirza sent repeated messengers into Turkes- 
tan* to Sheibani Khan, inviting him to come to his assistance. As soon as the erec- 
tions in the fort were finished, we took up our quarters in it. 

The very next morning Sheibani Khan, who had hastened by forced marches from 


1 The Jameh is a gown or tunic. 

2 It was the end of September or beginning of October. 

5 This is the Turkestan north-west of Tashkend, north of the Sirr, and east of the Aral, where the 
head-quarters of the Uzbeks were, previous to their conquest of Bokhéra. 
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Turkestén, advanced and presented himself before my cantonments. My army was 


eel before in rather a scattered state, some of my people having gone to Rabat-Khwajeh-Ameh,' 


some to Kamid, other the Shiraz, for the purpose of securing proper winter quarters. 
Without being dismayed by these circumstances, however, I put the forces which were 
with me in array, and marched out to meet the enemy; when Sheibani Khan did not 
venture to maintain his ground, but drew off towards Samarkand, and halted in its 
environs. Baiesanghar Mirza, disappointed on finding that Sheibani Khan could not 
render him the effectual assistance which he had hoped for, gave him but an indifferent 
reception ; and, in the course of a few days, Sheibani Khan, peeing that nothing could 
be done, returned back in despair to Turkestan. 

Baiesanghar Mirza had now sustained the blockade for seven months, and had pla- 
ced his last hope in this succour. Disappointed in this too, he resigned himself to 
despair, and, accompanied by two or three hundred hungry and naked wretches, set 
out for Kundez to take refuge with Khosrou Shah. In the environs of Termez, while 
he was passing the river Amu, Syed Hussain Akber, the Hakim or Governor of Ter- 
mez, who was related to Sultan Masaiid Mirza, and high in his confidence, having re- 
ceived notice of his motions, advanced against him. The Mirza himeelf had just pase- 
ed the river, but several of his men and horses that had fallen behind, were taken. 
Mirim Terkhan perished in the stream. One Muhammed Taher, a boy of Baiesanghar 
Mirza’s, was taken prisoner. Baiesanghar Mirza met with a good reception from 
Khosrou Shah. 

No sooner had Baiesanghar Mirza fled from Samarkand, than I received notice of 
the event. We instantly mounted and set out from Khwajeh Didar, for Samarkand. 
On the road we were met by the chief men of the city, and by the Begs; and these 
were followed by the young cavaliers, who all came out to welcome me. Having pro- 
ceeded to the citadel, I alighted at the Bostén Serai;* and, towards the end of the 
month of the first Rabia, by the favour of God, I gained complete possession of the 
city and country of Samarkand. 

In the whole habitable world there are few cities so pleasantly situated as Samar- 
kand. It is situated in the fifth climate, in lat. 39° 37’, and long. 99° 16.5 The city 
is narged Samarkand, and the country Mawerajnaher.‘ As no enemy has ever storm- 
ed or conquered it, it is termed the protected city. Samarkand embraced Islam in the 
reign of Osman the Commander of the Faithful, through the means of Kasim-ibn-Abas, 
who visited the city. His tomb is close by the Iron-gate, and is at present denomina- 
ted Mazf&z-i-Shah, or the Shah’s tomb. The city of Samarkand was founded by Se- 
kander.° The Moghul and Tarki Hordes term it Samarkand.* Taimur Beg made 
it his capital. Before Taimur Beg, no such great monarch had ever made it the 
seat of his government. I directed its wall to be paced round the rampart, and 


1 Or Ghek. ? Garden Palace. . 
3 This is the calculation in Ulugh Beg’s tables. The longitude is from Ferro. 
* This is, the country beyond the river Amu. 5 Alexander the Great. 


* The Persians and Arabs call it Samargand, the Tirks Samarkand, the former using the guttural Xa/, 
the latter the common one. 
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found that it was ten thousand six hundred paces in circumference.! The inhabitants 

are all orthedox Sunnis, observant of the law, and religious. From the time of the 

Holy Prophet, downwards, no other country has produced so many Imams and excel- The emi- 
lent theologians as Maweralnaher. - Among these is the great Imim Sheikh Abul Man- ee = 
sir Materidi, the eminent scriptural expositor, who was of the quarter of Materid in oe 
the city of Samarkand. There are two sects of scriptural expositors, or Aimeh Keldmi, " 

the one called Materidiah, the other Ashaariah. This Sheikh Abul Mansir? was the 
founder of the sect of Materidiah. Another man of eminence was the Sahib Bok- 

hari,? Khwfjeh Ismael Khertang, who was aleo of Maweralnaher. The author of the 
Hedaya,‘ too, a work in jurisprudence, than which, according to the sect of Imam- 

Abu Hanifeh, there is none of greater or of equal authority, was of Marghinan in Fer- 

ghana, which is likewise included in Maweralnaher, though it lies on the farthest 
bounds of the populous cultivated country. 

On the east it has Ferghana and Kashghar; on the west Bokhara and Khwarizm ; Its bounda- 
on the north Tashkend and Shahrokhia, which are usually written Shash and Bendket ; ™ 
and on the seuth Balkh and Termez. The river Kohik flows from the north of Sa- Rivers, 
markand, and passes at the distance of two kos® from the city. Between the river and 
the city there is a rising ground called Kohik ; and as the river flows close by the base 
of this hillock, it thence gets the name of the river of Kohik. A great stream, or ra- 
ther a small river, separating itself from the Kohik, flows on-the south of Samarkand 
under the name of the river Darghim. It may be about a sharaa coss® from Samar- 
kand, and the gardens and suburbs of Samarkand lie on its banks. The whole coun- 
try as far as Bokhara and Kara-kil, which is an extent of nearly forty farsangs,’ is 
covered with population, and the fields cultivated by irrigation from the river Kohik ; 
which, large as it is, barely suffices for the drains made on it for the cultivation of 
the fields, and for the use of palaces and country houses ; insomuch that, for three or 
four months during the summer heats, the waters do not reach Bokhara. The fruits Fruits, 
of Samarkand of every species, especially the grapes, melons, apples, and pomegranates, 
are of excellent quality, and produced in great abundance. Sanrarkand is,, however, 
particularly famous for two kinds of fruit, the apple and a species of grape named 
Sdhibi.®2 Its winter is severe, but less snow falls than at Kabul. It has a fine climate, 
but its summer does not equal that of Kabul. 

There are many palaces and gardens that belonged to Taimur Beg and Ulugh Beg, public 
both in Samarkand and the suburbs. Taimur Beg built, in the citadel? of Samar- >u!ldings. 


1 This would make it about five miles in circumference. 2 See D’Herbelot, Art. Matridi. 

3 Some curious anecdotes of Abu Abdal la Muhammed bin Ismael Al Jofi may be found in D’Herbelot 
Art. Bokhari. He passed the latter part of his life in Khertenk, a quarter of Samarkand, whence his 
sirname. 

* This work, written in Arabie by Burhen-ed-din Al Marghinani has been translated into English by 
Captain Charles Hamilton, in 4 vols. 4t0. Baber does not mention the famous Abu-Ali Sena (or Avi- 
cenna) 8 native of Bokhara. 

5 Three or four miles. | 6 Rather more than a mile and a half. 7 One hundred and sixty miles. 

ae species of grape named Sahib is produced at the present day at Aurungabed in the Dekhan, and is 
in great estimation. 

? Sherifeddin says (Hist. de Timur Bee, = I. p. 91), that when the Getes —— Samarkand, in 


UlughBeg’s 
college, &c. 
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kand, a stately palace, four stories high, which is famous by the name of Gok-serai. 
There are many other magnificent edifices. One of these is the grand mosque, which 
is situated near the Iron-gate, within the walls of the city, and is built of stone. A 
number of stone-cutters were brought from Hind@stan to work on it.! In the frontis- 
piece over the portico of the mosque, is inscribed the verse of the Koran, Wa az 
yerfa Ibréhim al Kawddeh,*? &c. in characters of such a size that they may be read 
nearly a kos off. It is a very grand building. To the east of Samarkand there are 
two gardens. The one, which is the more distant, is called Bagh-e-Boldi (or the Per- 
fect Garden) ; the nearer, Bagh-e-Dilkushaé (or the Heart-delighting Garden). From 
the Bagh-e-Dilkusha to the Firozeh gate* there is a Khiaban (or public avenue), planted 
on each side with pine-trees. In the garden of Dilkusha, there has also been built a 
large Kioshk or palace, in which is a series of paintings, representing the wars of Tai- 
mur Beg in Hindistan. There is another garden, on the skirts of the hill of Kohik, 
on the banks of the Ab-Siah (black-water) of Kanegal, which they call 4b-e-Rahmet, 
(or the Water of Mercy), and this is denominated Naksh-e-Jehan (the Miniature of 
the World). When I saw it, it had fallen into decay, and nothing worthy of notice 
was left. On the south of Samarkand lies the Bagh-e-Chenar (the Plane-Tree Gar- 
den), which is in the immediate vicinity of the city. Lower down than Samarkand 
are the Bagh-e-Shemal (or Northern Garden), and the Bagh-e-Behisht (or Garden of 
Paradise). Muhammed Sultan Mirza, the son of Jehangir Mirza, and grandson of 
Taimur Beg, founded a college just as you go out of the stone fort of Samarkand. The 
tomb of Taimur Beg, and the tombs of all such of the descendants of Taimur Beg as 
have reigned in Samarkand, are in that college. 

Among the edifices erected by Ulugh Beg Mirza are the college and convent, or 
Khankah,* which stand within the fortifications of Samarkand. The door of the con- 


Timur’s time, there was then no citadel. Yet Ebn Haukul, p. 253, mentions a citadel as existing in his 
time ; and Petis de la Croix the elder mentions the Gheuk-serai in Gengis-Khan’s time.—See Note p. 40. 

1 The account given by Sherifeddin Ali Yezdi of the building of this mosque is curious.—See Hist. 
de Timur Bec, vol. II. p. 178-181. The stone-cutters, 200 in number, came from Azerbaejan, Fars, 
and India. There were 480 pillars of hewn stone, each seven cubits high. The Baghe-Shimal, at Sa- 
markand, was built by workmen from Syria and Bagdad, who seem to have excelled in delicate orna- 
ments, in a species of Mosaic, and in the construction of fountains and jets-d’eau.—Ibid. vol. IV. p. 179, 
and vol. IJ. p. 409. The great similarity observable in all Musulman sacred architecture, leads us to 
suppose that.it proceeded from one common origin, which was probably Damascus or Jerusalem, these 
being the first great cities which they occupied. The architecture of some favourite edifices there was 
probably their model. The same uniformity that is observable in Musulman mosques is found in Chris- 
tian churches of the middle ages, and from a similar cause. The plans and chief workmen were pro- 
bably principally from Rome. In the construction of the famous monastery of Mount Cassino, built by 
Desiderio, afterwards Pope Victor III., the columns and marbles of different colours were brought ready 
cut from Rome at a great expense. The best workmen came from Constantinople.—L’ Esprit des Croi- 
eades, vol. II. p. 428. Some work on the architecture of the eastern nations is much required. 

2 These words, Wa az yerfa, &c. are from the second chapter of the Koran:—‘‘ And Ibraham and 
Ismael raised the foundations of the house, saying, Lord! accept it from us, for thou art he who heareth 
and knoweth: Lord! make us also resigned unto thee, and show us thy holy ceremonies, and be turned 
unto us, for thou art easy to be reconciled, and merciful.”—Sale's Koran, vol. I. p. 24 

3 Turquoise gate. : 

* The Mahometan religion has its ascetics, who are united in convents. They are found principally 
in Persia and Turkey. 
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vent is of great magnitude, and, indeed, scarcely to be equalled in the world. In the 
vicinity of this college and convent there is an excellent set of baths, known by the 
name of the Mirza’s baths. The floor is paved with stones of every sort in chequer- 
work.' There are no baths to equal them dn all Khorasfin or Samarkand. 

On the south of this college is situated a mosque, which is called Mesjid-e-Makata 
(or the Carved Mosque), because its timbers are curiously carved? with ornaments and 
flowers of various kinds, and the whole of the walls and roof are adorned in the same 
manner. The direction of the Kibleh® of this mosque is very different from that of 
the college; and the probability is, that the Kibleh of the former was adjusted by 
astronomical observation. 

Another remarkable edifice is the observatory, erected on the skirts of the hill of 
Kohik, which is provided with an astronomical apparatus, and is three stories in 
height. By means of this observatory, Ulugh. Beg Mirza‘ composed the Zich-Kor- 
%Ani (or Korkani Astronomical Tables), which are followed at the present time, scarcely 
any other being used. Before they were published, the Ilkhani Astronomical Tables 
‘were in general use, constructed by Khwfjeh Nasir in the time of Holakd, in an ob- 
servatory built at Marégha. Holaki Khan was also denominated I]khani. Not more 
than seven or eight observatories have been constructed in the world. Among these, 
one was erected by the Khalif Mamin, and in it the astronomical Tables entitled Zich 
Mamini were drawn up. Another was built by Btalmifis.’ Another was the obser- 
vatory erected in Hindustan, in the time of Raja Bikermajet, a Hindd, in Ujein and 
Dhar, in the kingdom of Malwah, now known as the kingdom of Mand@. The Hin- 
diis still follow the astronomical tables which were then constructed. Since the build- 
ing that observatory till the present time® is 1584 years. These tables are, however, 
more imperfect than any of the others. 

At the foot of the hill of Kohik, on the west, there is a garden, named Bagh-e-meidan 
(the Garden of the Plain), in the middle of which is a splendid edifice, two stories high, 


' 1 This floor seems to have been ornamented with mosaic work. 
. 2 Iam informed that there is an old mosque at Delhi, in the fort, which goes by the name of Shir 


. Shah, which is said to have furnished the model of this at Samarkand. It is added, that it is easily seen 


to be ancient by the architecture. It is covered with Arabic inscriptions, and is still a very striking edi- 
fice. 


3 The Kibleh is the point to which the Musulmans turn in prayer. The black stone, or Kaaba, in the 
temple of Mekka, is their Kibleh. 

4 The illustrious Ulugh Beg Mirza, who governed Samarkand nearly forty years, chiefly in bis fae 
ther’s lifetime, devoted much of his leisure to study, and was particularly skilled in the mathematical 
sciences. The task of composing the astronomical tables which go under his name was first intrusted to 
Moulana Selah-ed-din Misa, better known by the name of the Kazi-zadeh Rimi. On his death, it de- 
volved on Moulana Ghias-ed-din Jemshid ; and he having died in the course of the work, they were com- 
pleted by Ibn Ali Muhammed Koshji, generally called Ali Koshji. Graves pretends, that he heard 
from a Turk worthy of credit, that the radius of the quadrant used by Ulugh Beg in his observations, 
was equal to the height of St Sophia’s. Ulugh Beg is said to have himself assisted in the composition of 
the Tables. 

5 Ptolemy, the Geographer. 

6 This remark would seem to fix the period when Baber composed this part of his Commentaries at 
A. H. 934, or A. D. 1527-8, that being the 1584th year of the era of Vikram-aditya, only three yeers 
before his death. 
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named Chehil-Sitfin (the Forty Pillars). The pillars are all of stone. In the four tar- 
rets in the corners of this building, they have constructed four Guldestehs,! or minarets, 
the road up to which is by these four towers. In every part of the building are stone 
pillars curiously wrought ; some twisted, others fluted, and some with other peculiari- 
ties. The four sides of the upper story consist of open galleries, supported by pillars 


all of stone; and in the centre is a grand hall or pavilion,? likewise of stohe. The 


raised floor of the palace is all paved with stone. Towards the hill of Kohik there is 2 
small garden, wherein is a great open hall, within which is a large throne of a single 
stone, about fourteen or fifteen gez® in length, seven or eight in breadth, and one‘ in 
height. This huge stone was brought from a great distance. There is a crack in it, 
which it is said to have received since it was brought to this place. In this garden, - 
there is another state pavilion, the walls of which are overlaid with porcelain of China, 
whence it is called the Chinese House. It is said that a person was sent to Khit&,® for 
the purpose of bringing it. Within the walls of Samarkand is another ancient build- 
ing, called the Laklaka (or Echoing) Moeque; because, whenever any person stamps 
on the ground in the mosque, an echo (Laklaka) is returned. It is a strange thing, the 
secret of which is known to nobody. 

In the time of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, many of the greater and lesser Begs formed 
gardens, some large, others smaller. Among ‘these, the Chehar- § of Dervish 
Muhammed Terkhin, in respect of climate, situation, and beauty, i is equalled by few. 
It is situated lower down than the Bagh-e-meidan, on a small eminence that rises 
above the valley of Kulbeh, and commands a view of the whole vale, which stretches 
out below. In this Chehar-Bagh, there is a variety of different plots laid out one above 
another, all on a regular plan, and elms, cypresses, and white poplars, are planted in 
the different compartments. It is a very perfect place. Its chief defect is, that it has 
no great stream of running water. 

Samarkand is a wonderfully elegant city. One of its distinguishing peculiarities.is, 
that each trade has its own bazar; so that different trades are not mixed together in 
the same place. The established customs and regulations are good. The bakers’ shops — 
are excellent, and the cooks are skilful. The best paper in the world comes from Sa- 
markand. The species of paper called juaz comes entirely from Kanegil, which is si- 
tuated on the banks of the Abe-Siah (Black Water), called also the Abe-Rahmet (or 
Water of Mercy). Another production of Samarkand is the Kermezi? (or crimson 
velvet), which is exported to all quarters. 

Around Samarkand are five aulengs (or meadows). One of these is famous, under 


! The Guldesteh is a minaret, or any high turret-like building ; it is generally eam with open gale 
leries or corridors, and with a winding staircase to ascend to its summit. Char-dereh. 

3 Twenty-cight or thirty feet long, fourteen or sixteen broad, and two high. 

4 The Persian has a gez a and a half, which is three feet. 5 Northern China. 

€ Chehar-Bagh, or Char-Bagh, means Four-Gardens. It is generally a very large and elegant garden. 
It perhaps had this name from having been originally laid out in four principal plots, with two avenues 
crossing each other at right angles in the centre. It is said to have been usual to lay out the different 
plots or divisions in different styles. Now, however, the term is applied to any large and elegant garden. 

7 Hence the cramotey of our old ballads. 
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the name of Kanegil. It lies to the east of Samarkand, but a little inclining to the The Ka. 
north. It may be about a shiraa kos! off. The Abe-Rahmet (or Water of Mercy) " 

runs through the midst of it, and has volume enough to drive seven or eight mills. 
The banks of this stream are full of quagmires. Many allege that the original name 
of this meadow was Aulengi Kane-Abgtr (the Meadow of Quagmires) ; but in histories 
it is always denominated Kane-Gil (the Clay-Pits).? The Sultans of Samarkand were 
accustomed to guard this vale as a Kurfégh,° and were in the habit of taking up their 
residence for two or three weeks annually in this meadow. 

Higher up than this meadow, to the south-east, lies another, called the Yuret-Khan The — 
(or Khan’s halting-place). It is to the east of Samarkand, about one sbiraa kos, The 
. Abe-Siah (Black Water), after passing through it, proceeds on to Kanegil. The river 
winds round the Yuret-Khan in such.a manner as to leave room within for an army 
to encamp. The roads leading from it are very narrow. Perceiving the excellence of 
this position, I encamped here for some time during the siege. 

Another is the Kurigh meadow, which lies between the Bagh-e-Dilkusha and Samar- The Ku- 
kand. Another meadow is that of Kfile MoghAk, which lies to the west of Samarkand, "8 me- 
but inclining to the north, at the distance of two shiraa kos. This is also a pleasant The Kfll-e 
valley. On one side of it is a large reservoir or piece of water (Kil), whence it is BeLAL = 
called the meadow of Kfl-e-Moghak. During the siege of Samarkand, when I was Poo). 
encamped at Yuret-Khan, Sultan Ali Mirza took up his station on this plain of Kil-e- 
Moghak. 

Another is the meadow of Kulbeh, which is but small. On the north it has the The Valley 
village of Kulbeh and the river of Kobik; on the south, the Bagh-e-meidin and the ° Kulbeh. 
Chehar-Bagh of Dervish Muhammed Terkhan; on the east, the hill of Kohik. 

Samarkand has many provinces and Tumans. One of the largest of its provinces, Its Tu- 
and which comes near to Samarkand, is Bokhira, lying to the west of Samarkand ee 
twenty-five farsangs.‘ Bokhfra is a fine city, and has seven Tumans or districts, Bokhira. 
each of them resembling a town. Its fruits are both abundant and of good quality, 
particularly its melons, which are exquisite; the melons of Bokhéra are not to be 
equalled in all Maweralnaher, either for quantity or excellence. Though, at Akhsi, in 
the country of Ferghana, there is one extremely sweet and delicate species of me- 
lon, which they call Mir Taimiri, yet, in Bokhira, there is a profasion of melons of 
every description, and all good of their kind. . The pruin or plum of Bokhira is also 
celebrated, and nowhere else is that fruit to be found in equal perfection. They peel 
off the rind of this fruit, and dry it,° after which it is carried as a most acceptable 
rarity to other countries. As a laxative, it is a medicine of approved excellence. 

The household fowl and goose are here of a good breed. In all Maweralnaher there 
is no wine superior, in spirit and strength, to that of Bokhara. -When I drank wine 
at Samarkand, in the days when I had my drinking-bouts, I used the wine of Bo- 


khéara. 
1 More than a mile and a half. 2 See Hist de Taimur Bec, vol. J. 96; vol. II, 183 and 481. 
5 See Note p. 42. ‘ About 100 miles. 


® Perhaps the meaning of this only is, that they take out the stone. 
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Another province is Kesh, to the south of Samarkand, at the distance of nine far- 
sangs.' Between the cities of Kesh and Samarkand lies a hill, called Amak Dayan, 
from which all the stones brought to the city are quarried. In the spring, the plains, 
the town of Kesh, the walls and terraces of the houses, are all green and cheerful, 
whence it is named Sheher-Sebz (the Green City). As Kesh was the place of Taimur 
Beg’s nativity, he made incredible exertion to extend and render it his capital. He 
built a number of magnificent edifices, and, among others. a lofty Tak, or arched hall, 
for holding his court. On. the right and left of this great Tak, he constructed two 
smaller Taks (or arched halls), for the convenience of the Begs who attended the 
court. And, for the benefit of those who came to wait the result of their applications, 
smaller Taks and saloons were constructed on all sides of the great ball of audience. 
There is not in the world any Tak or arch that can be compared with the large one, 


which is said to exceed even the Tak-e-Kesra.? In Kesh there is a college and mauso- 


leum, in which are the tombs of JehAngir Mirza and of several of his family. As, 
however, Kesh was found not to possess the same requisites for becoming a great city 
as Samarkand, Taimur Beg at last fixed on Samarkand as his capital. 

Another province is Karshi, which they also call Nesef and Nakhsheb. Karshi is a 
Moghul word, signifying a burial-ground. It probably received this name after the 
conquest of Chengis Khan. It is deficient in water, but is very pleasant in spring. 
Its apricots and melons are excellent. _It is situated south of Samarkand, inclining 
towards the west, at the distance of eighteen farsangs.® There is a small bird resem- 
bling the Baghri Kara (blaek-liver*), which they call Kilkdirogh (horse-tails). They 
are innumerable in the district of Karshi, and, from the quantity of them there found, 
they get the name of Murghak-Karshi (the small fowl of Karshi). 

Another district is that of Khozar. 

Karmina is another; it lies between Samarkand and Bokhara. 

There is another district named Karak{il (the black lake), which lies lower down 
the river than any of the rest. It is seven ae to the north-west of aaa 
and has some very fine Tamfns. 

Some of the richest Tumans are those of Soghd, and the Tumfns connected with 
Soghd, which commence not far from Bokhara, and proceed without interruption to 
their termination at Yar-ilak. There is not one farsang the whole way that does not 
contain some populous village. It was in allusion to these Tumans that Taimur Beg 
used to boast that he possessed a garden thirty farsangs® in length. 

Another Tuman is that of Shadwar, which lies close upon the city and suburbs. It 
is a very fine Toman. On one side of it is the hill which lies between Samarkand 
and Shehr-Sebz; and the greater part of its villages lie scattered on the skirts of that 
hill. On the other side it has the river Kohik. The temperature of the air is charm- 
ing; the appearance of the country beautiful, water abundant, and provisions cheap. 


1 About $6 miles. : 
2 The Tak-e-Keara, below Bagdad on the Tigria, is 105 feet high, 84 feet span, and 150 feet deep. 
3 About 72 miles. * Probably the rock pigeon-of Indis. 


5 About 28 miles, it should be south west. .§ A hundred and.twenty miles. 
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Those who have travelled in Misr and Sham! acknowledge that nothing there is com- 
parable to it. Though there are other Tumans dependant on Samarkand, yet they are 
not equal to those which have been mentioned. 

Taimur Beg conferred the government of Samarkand on his son Jehangir; and Succession 
after the death of Jehangir Mirza, he gave it to that prince’s eldest son, Muhammed’ - eee 
Sultan. * Jehangir-Shabrokh Mirza conferred the government of all the provinces of kand. 
Maweralnaher on his own eldest son Ulugh Beg Mirza, from whom it was ‘taken by 
his son Abdal-latif Mirza; who, for the sake of the enjoyments of this fleeting and 
transitory world, murdered his own father, an old man go illustrious for his knowledge. 

The ae of the death of Ulugh Beg Mirza is contained in the following memorial 
verses : 


Ulugh Beg, the ocean of learning and science, 

Who was the protector of this lower world, 

Drank from Abas the honey of martyrdom, 

And the date of his death is (Abés kdsht)—Abas slew him. 


Yet his son did not retain the diadem above five or six months; the following 
verses were applied to him: 


Ill does sovereignty befit a parricide: 
But should he gain it, let six months be the utmost limit of his reign. 


‘The date of his death is also expressed in memorial verses : 


Abdal-latif, who rivalled the pomp of Khoerou and Jemsbid, 

Who was attended by crowds of courtiers like Feridin and Zerdusht, 

Was slain by Baba Hussain, one Friday night, with an arrow, 

And the date of the event is (Bébé Hussain kisht)—Baba Hussain slew him. 


After Abdal-latif Mirza, Abdulla Mirza, the son of Ibrahim Sultan Mirza, and 
grandson of Shahrokh Mirza, and the son-in-law of Ulugh Beg Mirza, mounted the 
throne, and reigned one year and a half, or nearly two years. After him the govern- 
ment was seized by Sultan Abusaid Mirza, who, in his own lifetime, conferred the 
government on his eldest son Sultan Ahmed Mirza. After the death of Sultan Abn- 
said Mirza, Sultan Ahmed Mirza continued to exercise the sovereignty. On the death 
of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, Sultan Mahmud Mirza ascended the throne. After Sultan 
Mahmid Mirza, Baiesanghar Mirza was raised to the throne. During the sedition 
of the Terkhan Begs, Baiesanghar Mirza was seized, and his brother Sultan Ali’ 
Mirza placed on the throne for one or two days. Baiesanghar Mirza again recovered 
it, as has been related. I took it from Baiesanghar Mirza. The events that followed 
will be mentioned in the course of these Memoirs. 


' Egypt and Syria. 

To commemorate any important event, or to fix the date in the memory, the Persians make much 
use of memorial verses, in which e certain number of letters have a numerical value, that added togecher 
give the required date. Thus Abas-kisht gives 853. 

& The numerical letters united make 854. 
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When I mounted the throne of Samarkand, I showed the same favour and grace to 
the great lords of Samarkand that they had been accustomed to in times past, and I 
distinguished the Begs who had accompanied me by rewards proportioned to their 
situation and merits. I bestowed more eminent rewards on Sultan Ahmed Tambol 
than on any of my other nobles. Samarkand had been taken after a severe and fa- 
tiguing siege of seven months. On getting possession of it, the soldiers of the army 
acquired considerable booty. All the rest of the country, Samarkand excepted, had 
voluntarily joined me or Sultan Ali Mirza, and consequently these districts had not 
been given up to plunder. From a place which had been entirely ruined and sacked, 
how was it possible to levy anything by taxation? It had all been completely pillaged 
by the troops. Samarkand when taken was in such a distressed state, that it was 
absolutely necessary to furnish the inhabitants with seed-corn and supplies, to enable 
them to carry on the cultivation till the harvest. How was it possible to levy anything 
from a country that was in this exhausted condition? Under these circumstances the 
soldiers were exposed to considerable distress, and I on my part had nothing to give 
them. They therefore began to think of home, and to desert by ones and twos. The 
first man who went off was Khan-Kuli Bian-Kuli. Ibrahim Beg-chik was another. 
All the Moghuls deserted; and, finally, Sultan Ahmed Tambol himself went off, and 
left me. 

In order to put a stop to this defection, I sent Khwajeh Kazi to Uzun Hassan, who 
had a great attachment and veneration for the Khwajeh, to prevail upon him to con- 
cur in adopting measures to punish some of the fugitives, and send back others to me. 
But the prime mover of this sedition, and the grand instigator of these desertions and 
defections, was, in reality, the perfidious Uzun Hassan himself. After the defection of 
Sultan Ahmed Tambol, all the fugitives openly and in direct terms professed their 
hostility. 

Though I had never received any kind of assistance or succour from Sultan Mah- 
mud Khan, during the several years that I had led my army against Samarkand, yet, 
no sooner had I succeeded in conquering that country, than he indicated a desire to 
occupy Andejin. On the present occasion, when the greater part of my troops, and 
the whole of the Moghuls, had deserted me and gone to Akhsi and Andején, Uzun 
Hassan and Tambol expressed a wish that those countries should be placed under 
Jehangir Mirza. It was inexpedient that they should be given up to him, on many 
accounts. One of these was, that though I never had promised them to the Khan, yet 
he had demanded them; and if, after such demand, they were bestowed on Jehangir 
Mirza, I must expect to come to an explanation with him. Another reason was, that 
at this season, when my men had deserted and gone back to their own countries, a re- 
quest seemed equivalent to a command. Had the request been made before, I might 
have complied with a good grace; but who could bear a tone of authority? All the 
Moghuls who had accompanied me, as well as the army of Andejin, and some even 
of the Begs who were near my person, had gone off to Andejin. Only about a thou- 
sand men, including Begs, great and smal], remained with me in Samarkand. 

When they found that their request was not complied with, they collected all the 

$ 
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people who had left me from disappointment, and united them to their party. These 
deserters, who dreaded the reward of their guilt, stood in such terror of me, that they 
deemed this revolt an interposition of God in their favour. Having marched from Marches 
Akhsi against Andejan, they openly raised the standard of rebellion and hostility. Pravin. 

One Tflun Khwajeh, who was the bravest and most resolute of my skirmishers, had Totun 
been honourably entertained by my father, Omer-sheikh Mirza, and I myself had con- oe 
tinued to show him distinguished marks of my regard, and raised him to the rank of 
Beg. He was an extremely gallant soldier, an excellent partizan, and every way worthy 
of the favour shown him.’ As Tdlun Khwajeh was the man of all the Moghuls on 
whom I had conferred the greatest benefits, and in whom I reposed the most perfect 
trust, when the Ulis of Moghbuls began to retire, I sent him to confer with them, and. 
to remove from their minds any jealousies or disgusts which they might have con- 
ceived, that they might not be led to throw away their lives from any false apprehen- 
sions of my resentment; but the traitors had wrought upon them so effectually, that 
entreaties and promises and threats were tried in vain. The march of Tilun Khwa- 
jeh was by Mian-Doab, which is also called Rebatiki-Aderchini.! Uzun Hassan and 
Sultan Ahmed Tambol dispatched a body of light troops, who fell by surprise on Ti- 
jun Khwajeh, took bim prisoner, carried him off, and put him to death. 

Uzun Hassan and Tambol now carried Jehangir Mirza along with them, and laid The rebels 
siege to Andejan. When I set out with the army, I had left Ali Dost Tagh@i in com- {oaean. 
mand of Andejan, and Uzun Hassan in charge of Akhsi. Khwajeh Kazi had also re- 
turned back to Andejan. Among those who had deserted from Samarkand, were a 
number of goed soldiers. Khwijeh Kazi, immediately on his arrival, with a view of 
preserving the fort, and induced by his affection and attachment to me, divided 
eighteen thousand of his own sheep among the troops who were in the town, and 
among the wives and families of such as were with me. During the siege, I received 
letters from my mothers,” as well as from Khwiajeh Kazi, mentioning that they were 
besieged, and so hotly pressed, that, if I did not hasten to their relief, things would 
come to a very bad termination: That I had taken Samarkand with the forces of An- 
dejan, and, if I still continued master of Andejin, might once more (should God pros- 
per me) regain possession of Samarkand. Letters of this import followed fast upon 
each other. At-this time I had just:somewhat recovered from a severe illness. My Baber dan- 
circumstances, however, prevented me from nursing myself during my amendment ; &™y *- 
and my anxiety and exertions brought on such a severe relapse, that for four days I 
was speechless, and the only nourishment I received was from having my tongue occa- 
sionally moistened with cotton. Those who were with me, high and low, Begs, cava- 
liers, and soldiers, despairing of my life, began each to shift for himself. 

At this very crisis a servant of Uzun Hassan’s came on an embassy with some se- — 
ditious propositions. The Begs, very mistakenly, brought him where I was, and then 


1 Or, perhaps, rather Rebatik-Urchin, the district of Rebatik (the Small Caravanserai). It lies to 
the east of Andejan. Urchin, in Ferghana, &c. signifies province or district. 
2 That is, “ my father’s widows,” or, perhaps, ‘‘ my mother and grandmother.” 


March, 
1498. 
Marches to 
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gave him leave to depart. In four or five days I got somewhat better, but still had a 
little difficulty of speech. A few days afterwards I received letters from my mother, 
my mother’s mother Isandoulet Begum, and from my teacher and spiritual guide 
Khwajeh Moulana Kazi, inviting. me with so much solicitude to come to their assist- 
ance, that I had not the heart to delay. In the month of Rejeb, on a Saturday, I 
marched out of Samarkand for Andejan. At this time I had reigned just one hundred 


the relief of days in Samarkand. Next Saturday I reached Khojend, and that same day intelligence 


Andejan. 


Hears of its 


surrender. 


- Khwajeh 


Kazi hang- 
ed. 


Baber redu- 
ced to great 


distress, 


arrived that, seven days before, on the very Saturday on which I had left Samarkand, 
Ali Dost Taghai had surrendered the fortress of Andejan to the enemy. 

The truth was, that the servant of Uzun Hassan, who had been suffered to depart 
during my illness, arriving while the enemy were busy with the siege, and relating 
what he had witnessed, that the King had lost his speech, and received no nourishment 


~except from having his tongue moistened with cotton steeped in a liquid, was made to 


confirm these circumstances on oath in the presence of Dost Ali Taghai, who stood at 
the Khakan Gate.' Completely confounded at the news, he commenced a negotiation 
with the enemy, and having entered into terms of capitulation, surrendered the fort- 
There was no want of provisions, nor of fighting-men in the place. This wretched 
fellow’s conduct, therefore, was the extreme of treachery and cowardice. He merely 
employed the circumstances that have been mentioned as a cover to his baseness. 
After the surrender of Andejan, the enemy having received information of my arri- 
val at Khojend, seized Khwajeh Moulana Kazi and martyred him, by hanging him in 
a shameful manner over the gate of the citadel. Khwajeh Moulana Kazi’s real name 
was Abdalla, but he was better known by the other appellation. By the father’s side 


‘he was descended of Sheikh Barhan-ed-din Kilij, and by the mother’s side from Sultan 


Tlik Mazi; and his family had for a long time maintained the situation of Muktida 
(prime religious guides), and of Sheikh-al-Islam (or chief judge in ecclesiastical law), 
in the country of Ferghana. Khwajeh Kazi was the disciple of Khwajeh Abid-ulla, 
by whom he was educated. I have no doubt that Khwajeh Kazi was a Wali (or saint). 


-% “hat better proof of it could be required than the single fact that, in a short time, no 


trace or memorial remained of any one of all those who were concerned in his murder. 
They were all completely extirpated. Khwijeh Kazi was a wonderfully bold man, 
which is also no mean proof of sanctity. All mankind, however brave they be, have 

ome little anxiety or trepidation about them. The Khwéajeh had not a particle of 
either. 

After the Khwéijeh’s death, they seized and plundered all those who were connected 
with him as his servants and domestics, his tribe and followers. They sent to me, to 
Khojend, my grandmother, my mother, and the families of several persons who were 
with me. For the sake of Andejan, I had lost Samarkand, and round thet I had lost - 
the one without preserving the other. 

I now became a prey to melancholy and vexation ; for since I had been a sovereign 
prince, I never before had been separated in this manner from my country and follow- 


Or Jagan. It is written both ways. I rather imagine Jagan to be the true reading. 
6 
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ers ;- and since the day that I had known myself, I had never experienced such grief 

and suffering. While I was at Khojend, some who envied Khalifeh could not endure 

to see his influence in my court; and Muhammed Hussain Mirza and some others Is obliged 
exerted themselves with such effect, that I-was obliged to allow him to retire to Tash- Ne 
kend. 

I had sent Kasim Beg to Tashkend to the Khan, to request him to march against Sultan 
Andejan. The Khan, who was my maternal uncle, accordingly, having collected an Khan 
army, advanced by the Dale of Ahengeran,! and I having set out from Khojend, met caerasag: 
him by the time he had encamped below Kundezlik and Amani.? Having reduced ia 
Kundezlik and Amani, he advanced towards Akhsi and encamped. The enemy too, 
on their part, having brought together what army they had, came to Akhsi. At this 
time the fortress of Pap was held by some of my partizans in hopes of my arrival ; but 
the enemy, gaining courage from a belief of the Khan’s retreat, carried it by storm. + 

Though the Khan had many valuable qualities and talents, yet he had no talents as But 1s pre 
a soldier or general. At the very moment when matters were brought to such a pass, ee 
that, if we had advanced a single march, the country might have been gained without 
fighting a battle, he listened to the artful proposals of the enemy, and dispatched 
Khwajeh Abul Makaram with Tambol’s elder brother, Beg Tilbeh, who at that time 
was the Khan’s chamberlain, on an embassy, with proposals for an accommodation. 

The cabal, in order to extricate themselves, presented such a mixture of truth and 
falsehood in their representations, and seasoned their eloquence so well with gratifica- 

tions and bribes to those who acted as negotiators, that the Khan was prevailed upon 

to break up and retreat the way he came. As the Begs, captains, and warriors, who 

wete with me, had many of them their wives and families in Andejan; and as they 

now saw no hope of our regaining it, great and small, Beg and common man, to the Heke shan: 
number of seven or eight hundred men, separated from me entirely. Among the no- jis arg. 
bles who left me, were Ali Dervish Beg, Ali Mazid Kochin, Muhammed Baber Beg, 
Sheikh Abdulla the chamberlain,* and Miram Laghari. There adhered to me, choc, 

sing voluntarily a life of exile and difficulty, of all ranks, good and bad, somewh:z.. 

more than two hundred, and less than three hundred men. Of the Begs were Kasim 

Beg Kochin, Weis Laghari, Ibrahim Saru Minkaligh, Shiram Taghai, and Sidim Ka- 
rabeg. Of my other officers and courtiers there were Mir Shah Kochin, Syed Kasim, 

the Chamberlain,‘ a Jelair, Kasim Ajab, Muhammed Dost, Ali Dost Taghai, Muham- 

med Ali Mubashar, Khoda-berdi Toghchi (the Standard-bearer), a Moghul, Yarek Ta- 

ghai, Sultan Kfli, Pir Weis, Sheikh Weis, Yar Ali, Belal Kasim, Master of the Horse, ° 
Hyder Rikabdar (the Equerry). 

I was now reduced to a very distressed condition, and wept a great deal. I returned sealant 8: 
‘ to Khojend, whither they sent me my mother and my grandmother, with the wives markand. 
and families of several of those who had continued with me. I spent that Ramzan in May, 1498. 


tore Bo. 


1 Julgeh-e-Ahengeran, Blacksmiths’ Dale. 
2 It has been already observed, that Kundeslik and Amani lay close to the hills, on the road between - 
Tashkend and Akhai. 
> Ishik Agha. * Ishik Agha. : ’ Mir Akhur. 
: “H 
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Khojend, and afterwards, having sent a pereon to Sultan Mahmfid Khan to solicit as- 
sistance, proceeded against Samarkand. He dispatched his son, Sultan Muhammed 
Khanekeh, and Ahmed Beg, with four or five thousand men, against Samarkand ; and 
came himself to Uratippa, where I had an interview with bim, and then advanced to- 
wards Samarkand by way of, Yar-ailak. Sultan Muhammed and Ahmed Beg had 
reached Yar-ailak before me by another road. I came by way of Burkeh-ailak to Seng- 
raz, whieh is the chief township and seat of the Darogha of Yar-ailak ; but before my 
arrival, Sultan Muhammed and Ahmed Beg, having been informed of the approach of 
But is for- Sheib&ni Khan, and of his ravaging Shirfiz and that vicinity, had retreated back in 
ne haste. I too was consequently compelled to retreat, and returned to Khojend. 
Repairsto Inspired as I was with an ambition for conquest and for extensive dominion, I would 
Tashkend. not, on account of one or two defeats, sit down and look idly around me. I now re- 
. paired to Tashkend.to the Khan, in order to gain some assistance in my views on An- 
dejan. This journey also furnished me with a pretext for seeing Shah Begum! and 
my other relations, whom I had not seen for seven or eight years. A few days‘after 
Gets arein- my arrival, Syed Muhammed Mirza Doghlet, Ayib Begchik, and Jan Hassan, were 
rarer appointed to accompany me, with a reinforcement of seven or eight hundred men. 
ie Na- With this auxiliary force I set out, and without tarrying in Khojend, advanced with- 
out loss of time, and leaving Kandbadam on the left, in the course of the night, reach- 
ed and applied scaling-ladders to the fortress of Nasikh, which is ten farsangs from 
Khojend and three’ from Kandbadam, and carried the place by surprise. It was the 
season when the melons were ripe, and at Nastkh there is a sort of melon termed Js- 
mail Sheikhi, the skin of which is yellow and puckered like shagreen leather ; they are 
in great abundance. The seeds are about the size of those of an apple, and the pulp 
four fingers thick. It is a remarkably delicate and agreeable melon, and there is none 
equal to it in that quarter. Next morning the Moghul Begs represented to me that 
we had only a handful of men, and that no possible benefit could result from keeping 
possession of .a single insulated castle. Indeed there was truth in what they said ; so 
But aban. that, not finding it expedient to remain there and garrison the fort, I retired and went 
dons it- back to Khojend. 
ot This same year Khosrou Shah, accompanied by Baiesanghar Mirza, marched with an 
Baiesanghar army to Cheghanian, and, with the most deceitful and treacherous intentions, sent an 
fa embassy to Sultan Masaid Mirza, inviting him to join them in their enterprise against. 
Samarkand ; proposing that, if they conquered it, the one Mirza should fix the seat of 
his government in Samarkand, and the other in Hissfr. At this time very general 
discontents prevailed among the Begs, courtiers, cavaliers, and soldiers of Sultan Ma- 
said. The reason of their dissatisfaction was, that Sheikh Abdulla Birlas, who had 
left Sultan Baiesanghar Mirza to join Sultan Masaid Mirza, and who was the Mirza’s 
father-in-law, bad obtained great rank and confidence; and, though Hissar is but a 
narrow and gonfined country, Sultan Masafid Mirza had given him an allowance of a 


1 Shah Begum was one of Yunis Khan’s widows. 
2 Forty miles from Khojend and twelve from Kandbadam. 
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thousand tumans! in money, besides the whole country of Khutlan. Khutlan was the 


- Jagir® of the Begs and officers about Sultan Masatid Mirza’s person. Sheikh Abdulla 


Birlas, however, got possession of the whole, and he and his sons gained a complete 
ascendency and unlimited direction of affairs at the court. Such as were dissatisfied, 
fled and joined Baiesanghar Mirza. Khosrou Shah and Baiesanghar Mirza having 
lalled Sultan Masaiid Mirza into a careless security by their deceitful professions, after 
a sudden march from Cheghanian, appeared before Hissfr about the beat of the morn- 
ing drum, invested and took it. 

At this time Sultan Masaid Mirza was not within the fortress, but at a palace in Sultan Ma 
the vicinity, which had been built by his father, called the Doulet Serai. Finding it Eek 
impossible to throw himself into the fort, he fled towards Khutlan, acoompanied by Sultan Hus. 
Sheikh Abdulla Birlas; but having separated from him on the road, he proceeded by 
the Pass of Ubaj® and took refuge with Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

As soon as Khosrou Shah had taken Hissar, he placed Baiesanghar Mirza in it, and Khoerou 
gave Khutlan to his younger brother Wali. A few days after he set out against Balkh. i 
Having dispatched before him one of his principal retainers, named Nazar Behader, Balkh 
with four thousand men, to occupy the environs of that place, he himself followed soon 
afterwards, accompanied by Baiesanghar Mirza, and commenced the siege. Ibrahim 
Hussain Mirza commanded in Balkh, and had with him a considerable number of Sul- 
tan Hussain Mirza’s Begs. 

Khosrou Shah at the same time sent his younger brother Wali with a large detach- Wali sent 
ment to lay siege to Shaberghan,‘ and to ravage and destroy the country around. Faber. 
Wali was not able to approach Shaberghan, but sent out his troops to plunder the Ils 8"*"- 
and Ulus (the wandering tribes and hordes) that occupied the desert of Zerdek, which 
they accordingly did, carrying off above one hundred thousand sheep, and nearly three 
thousand camels. Proceeding thence, he pillaged the district of Sancharik, and having 
taken prisoners and carried off a number of the inhabitants who had fled for refuge 
to hills and there fortified themselves, he returned to Balkh and rejoined his elder 
brother. 

1 It is extremely difficult to fix the value of money in remote periods. The J'umdn, in Della Valle’s 
pie (A. D. 1617,) was 10 zecchins, (Voyages, vol. IV. p.357.) Mandelsloe soon after values the zec- 

chin at 64 or 9 rupees ; which would make the tuman of that day worth £9 or £10 sterling. In Char- 
din’s time, the tuman was equal to 45 livres; and Tavernier makes it equal to 46 livres, 1 denicr, 
1-5th ; or, according to his English translator, at the then par of 4s. 6d. for the French crown, £8, 9s. 
and = fonction! The livre, it will be remembered, like the tuman, has been sinking in value. Fryer (Tra- 
vels, p. 222) makes the tuman £3 and a noble. It was lately worth an English guinea, and from in- 
ceasant tampering with the coin, is now worth little more than 15 shillings. As the decline has been 
constant, it was probably, in Baber’s time, worth more than the highest of these sums. 

The Shahrukhi was a silver coin of the value of tenpence or elevenpence English, two and a half shah- 
rukhis being equal to a rupee in Akber’s time. 

The Tang, or Tenki, was a small silver coin, of which, in Mandelsloe’s time, 14, 15, or 16 went toa 
pagoda. It was of the value of about fivepence, and was formerly more. It has now declined to about 
a penny. It seems to have been the sixth part of a dirhem. 

The Dém was an Indian copper coin, the fortieth part of a rupee. 

2 A jagir is a territorial grant held under a prince, generally for a limited period, often, however, in 


perpetuity. 
5 Ubaj is a famous pass over the Amu, above Kobadian. * West of Balkh. 


Nazer Be- 
hader slain. 
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While Khosrou Shah lay before Balkh, he one day sent Nazer Behader, who has 
been mentioned, to destroy the water courses and spoil the waters in the environs of 
Balkh. Tengri Berdi Samanchi, an officer who had been brought forward by Sultan 
Hussain Mirza, issued from the fort with seventy or eighty men, and having fallen in 
with Nazer Behader’s party, met him face to face, beat him down from his horse, cut 
off ‘his head, and returned back with it to the fort, having displayed singular bravery 
in the whole course of the affair. 


SultanHus- This same year Sultan Hussain Mirza levied an army and advanced to the fort of 


‘sain Mirza 
marches 


Bost! for the purpose of reducing to order Zilnfin Arghin and Shah Shujaa his son ; 


spect who, having joined Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza, and given him a daughter of ZAlnin’s in 
nun ° 


Takes Bost. 


marriage, were now in a state of rebellion and revolt. On that occasion, when the 

Sultan could not procure supplies of grain for the army from any quarter, and wason 
the point of being compelled to raise the siege, and of being reduced to the last extre- 
mity from famine, the governor ? surrendered the fort, and the stores found in the 
granaries enabled the army to return to Khorasan. 


Sultan Hus- When a king like Sultan Hussain Mirza, who was attended with such royal equi-. 
sain Mirza’s Doge, and displayed so much pomp and state, had led his army on several different oc- 


sons rebel. 


casions against Kundez, Hissar, and Kandahar, and had in every instance returned 
unsuccessful, his sons and Begs were spirited up to venture on seditions and rebellion. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza had dispatched Muhammed Wali Beg, with a number of Begs 
and the bulk of his army, for the purpose of chastising his son Muhammed Hussain 
Mirza, who was in revolt, and gaining ground at Asterabad, with instructions to ad- 
vance upon him by rapid marches. He himeelf, meanwhile, remained encamped in 
the Auleng (or meadow) of Nishin ; when Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza, and. Shah Beg the 
son of Ziilnin, havin collected a body of troops, came on him by surprise. By a most 
fortunate accident, Sultan Masa(id Mirza, who had just lost Hissfr, came that very day 
to join Sultan Hussain Mirza; and, in the course of the same day, the army that had 
been detached against Asterabad, having returned back, also joined him. When the 
two armies therefore came to face each other, the enemy found themselves too weak to 
venture on a battle, and Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza and Shah Beg took to flight. Sultan 
Hussain Mirza received Sultan Masafid Mirza in the most gracious manner, gave him 
one of his daughters in marriage, and distinguished him by every mark of attention 
and kindness. Seduced, however, by the instigations of Baki Cheghani&ni, the younger 
brother of Khosrou Shah, who some time before had entered into the service of Sultan 


Sultan Ma- Hussain Mirza, he did not continue in Khorasin, but went off, under some false pre- 


said Mirza 
leaves his 
court. 


text, without even taking leave of Sultan Hussain Mirza, and joined Khosrou Shah. 
Khosrou Shah now sent for Baiesanghar Mirza from Hissar. At this time Miran- 


! Sultan Hussain Mirza had advanced with his army to Zemin Dawer, but found himself forced to 
retreat into Khorasan. He previously, however, laid siege to Bost, in which were some of Zilnin’s stores. 
The garrison, by holding out a: few days, might have starved the besiegers; but the Governor, Abdal 
Rahmon Arghin, surrendered after a feeble resistance. Kila Bost lies on the left bank of the Helmend, 
below Zemin Dawer, which lies higher up towards the hills, on the right bank of the Siahbend river. - 

2 Darogha. ; Near Herat. 
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Shah Mirza, the son of Ulugh Beg Mirza,! whio had rebelled against his father and 

taken shelter among the Hazaras, having done something which gave them offence, 

was obliged to leave them also, and now came to Khosrou Shah. Some evil-minded 
counsellors advised Khosrou Shah to put all the three princes to death, and to cause 

the Khutbeh® to be read in his own name. He did not fall into this plan, but yet, for 

the sake of this fleeting and faithless world, which never was, and never will be, true 

to any one, this thankless and ungrateful man seized Sultan Masatid Mirza, a prince 

whom he himself had reared from infancy to manhood, and ‘whose governor he had 

been, and blinded him by lancing his eyes. Some of the foster-brothers, clansmen, and His eyes 
playmates of Masatid Mirza carried him off, with the intention of conducting him to i oe 
Sultan. Ali Mirza in Samarkand, and brought him to Kesh. Here, discovering a plan Sh*- 
that had been formed for attacking them, they fled, crossed the river Amu by the pas- 

sage of Chehar-Jii, and took refuge with Sultan Hussain Mirza. Every day until the 
-day of judgment, may a hundred thousand curses light on the head of that man who 

is guilty of such black treachery, and on his who plans it: let every man who hears of 

this action of Khosrou Shah, pour out imprecations on him; for he who hears of such 

a deed and does not curse him, is himself worthy to be accursed. 

After this abominable transaction, having declared Baiesanghar Mirza King, he sent 

him off to Hissar; and, at the same time, sent Miran Shah Mirza towards Bamian, 
accompanied by Syed Kamil, who was to Jend him his assistance. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 904.? 


Havinc: failed in repeated expeditions against Samarkand and Andejan, I once 
more returned to Khojend. Khojend is but a small place; and it is difficult for one 
to support two hundred retainers in it. How, then, could a man, ambitious of em- 
pire, set himself down contentedly in so insignificant a place ? 

In order to forward my views against Samarkand, I now sent some persons to Baber a 
Muhammed Hussain Korkfan Doghlet, who held Uratippa, to confer with him, and fon for one 
induce him to lend me for one winter Beshagher, which is one of the villages of winter. 
Yar-ailak. It had formerly belonged to the reverend Khwajeh, but, during the con- 
fusions, had become dependent on him; and my plan now was, to take up my resi- 
dence there, and attempt whatever circumstances might suggest against Samarkand. 
Muhammed Hussain Doghlet gave his consent, and I left Khojend, on my way to 
Bashagher. 


1 This Ulugh Beg Mirza was not the illustrious sovereign of Samarkand, but the King-of Kabul, and 
a brother of Baber’s father. 

2 The prayer for the prince. 

> This year of the Hejira began 19th August 1498. 
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When I reached Ramin,! I was seized with a fever; notwithstanding which, I 
mounted, and, having left that place, proceeded with great speed, by the mountain- 
route, against Rebat-e-Khwajeh,? which is the seat of the Dardgha, or governor of the 
Taman of Shadwar, in the hope that we might have been able to come upon it and apply 
our scaling-ladders unobserved, and so carry the place by surprise. I reached it at 
daybreak; but, finding the garrison on the alert, retreated, and reached Beshagher, 
without halting anywhere. In spite of my fever, I had ridden fourteen farsangs,* 
though with great difficulty, and I suffered much from the exertion. 

In a few days, I dispatched Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, and Shiram Taghai, with 
some Begs of my party, and a body of my partizans and adherents, to proceed with- 
out loss of time, and reduce, either by negotiation or by force, all the fortresses of Yar- 
ailak. At this time, Syed Yusef Beg was in command of the district of Yar-ailik. 
He had remained behind in Samarkand when I abandoned it, and had been well treated 
by Sultan Ali Mirza.‘ Syed Yusef Beg had sent his brother and younger son for the 
purpose of occupying and managing Yar-ailak. Ahmed Yisef, who at present has the 
government of Sialkot,° was in charge of the fortresses. My Begs and soldiers set out 
accordingly ; and exerting themselves with uncommon activity during the whole win- 
ter, gained possession of the strong places, some by negotiation, some by storm, and 
others by artifice and stratagem. In consequence of the incursions of the Moghuls 
and Usbeks, there is not a village in the whole district of Yar-ailak which is not con- 
verted into a fortress. On the occasion in question, suspicions being entertained of 
Syed Yusef Beg, his younger brother, and son, on account of their known attachment 
to me, they were all sent away to Khorasan. 

The winter passed in such efforts and attempts as these. In the spring, Sultan Ali 
Mirza sent Khwajeh Yahia to treat with me, while he himself marched with his army 
into the neighbourhood of Shiraz and Kabad,° My soldiers, though above two hun- 
dred in number, did not amount to three hundred ; and the enemy was in great force. 
I had hovered for a while about Andejan, but my star had not prospered. Samarkand, 


butis forced too, had slipped out of my hands. I was now compelled by necessity to make some 


to abandon 
them. 


sort of peace, and returned back from Beshagher. 

Khojend is an inconsiderable place, from which a single Beg would have found it dif_- 
cult to have supported himeelf. There, however, I had remained with my whole family, 
for a year and a half, or nearly two years. The Musulmans of the place, during all 
that time, had strained themselves to the utmost extent of their abilities to serve me. 
With what face, therefore, could I return to Khojend, and, indeed what benefit could 
result from it ?—(Tiarki couplet.) 


There was no secure place for me to go to, 
And no place of safety for me to stay in. 





1 Oy Zamin. 2 It lies west of Samarkand. 5 About 56 miles. 
* When Baber abandoned Samarkand to march for Andejan, the former place was occupied by Sultan 


Ali Mirza from Bokhara. Indeed that prince was Baber’s ally, and had an army in the neighbourhood 
when Baber first entered the place. 


> In the Penjab. os * Or Kaidu. 


4, 
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In this state of irresolution and uncertainty, I went to the Ailaks, to the south of Ura- Wanders ~ 


tippa, and spent some time in that quarter, perplexed and distracted with the hopeless 
state of my affairs. 

One day, while I remained there, Khwajeh Abul Makaram, who, like myself, was 
an exile and a wanderer, came to visit me. I took the opportunity of consulting him 
with respect to my situation and concerns,—whether it was advisable for me to remain 
where I was, or to go elsewhere,—what I should attempt, and what I should leave un- 
tried. He was so much affected with the state in which he found me, that he shed 
tears, and, after praying over me, took his departure. I myself was also extremely 
affected. 

That very day, about afternoon prayers, a horseman was descried at the bottom 
of the valley. He proved to be a servant of Ali Dost Taghai, named Yaljik. He came 


_ with a message from his master, to inform me that he had undoubtedly offended deeply, 


but that he trusted to my clemency for forgiving his past offences ; and that, if I would 
march to join him, he would deliver up Marghinan to me, and would do me such ser- 
vice and duty as would wipe away his past errors, and free him from his disgrace. 
Instantly on hearing this news, without delay, I that very moment (it was then 
about sunset) set out post for Marghinan. From the place where I then was to Mar- 
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ghinaén may be a distance of twenty-four or twenty-five farsangs.! That night till © 


morning, and the next day till the time of noon-day prayers, I halted in no place what- 
soever. About noon-day prayers, I halted at a village of Khojend, named Tinek-ab ; 
and, after having refreshed our horses, and fed and watered them, we again mounted 
at midnight, left Timek-ab, rode all that night till morning, and all next day till sun- 
set, and, just before sunrise the following morning, we came within one farsang of 
Marghinan. Weis Beg and some others, after considering matters, now represented 
to me, that Ali Dost Taghai was one who had stickled at no crimes; that there had 
been no repeated interchange of messengers between us—no terms or conditions agreed 
upon; with what confidence, therefore, could we put ourselves in his power? In 
truth, these reflections had reason on their side. I therefére halted a little, and held 
a consultation, when it was finally agreed, that, though our reflections were not with- 
out foundation, we had been too late of making therh. We had now passed three days 
and three nights without rest; and we had come a distance of twenty-five farsangs 
without stopping ; that neither man nor horse had any strength left; that there was 
no possibility of retreating, and, even if we could retreat, no place of safety to re- 
tire to; that, since we had come so far, we must proceed. Nothing happens but by 


the will of God. Reposing ourselves on His protection, we went forward. 


About the time of the siinnet? (or morning prayer), we reached the gate of the 
castle of Marghinan. Ali Dost Taghai stood over the gateway, without throwing the 


1 About 96 or 100 miles. 

# The sdnnet are voluntary devotion, in which the prophet indulged the true believers, to fill up the 
long interval between the first prayers at seher, or morning twilight, and the noon-day prayers. They 
are exclusive of the five stated times enjoined by the Divinity. 
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gate open, and desired conditions. After I had assented to terms, and given him my 
promise, he caused the gates to be opened, and paid his respects to me, conducting me 
to a suitable house within the fort. The men who had accompanied me amounted, 
great and small, to two hundred and forty. 

Uzun Hassan and Sultan Ahmed Tambol had, I found, conducted themselves very 
ill, and behaved with great tyranny to the people of the country. The whole inhabi- 
tants now anxiously wished for my restoration. Two or three days after my arrival 
in Marghinan, therefore, I dispatched Kasim Beg, with a party of my Beshagher men, 
a few others who had recently entered my service, and some of Mir Dost Beg’s people, 
in all rather above a hundred men, with instructions to proceed to the south of Andejan, 
to the people of the hill country, such as the Ashparis, the Tirikshars, the Jagraks, 


and others in that quarter, and to attempt to prevail upon them, either by negotiation 
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or force, to make their submission. I also sent Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, and 
Seidi Kara, with about a hundred men, towards Akhsi, with instructions to pass the 
river of Khojend, to use all means to gain possession of the forts, and to conciliate and 
win over the people of the hills. 

A few days after, Uzun Hassan and Sultan Ahmed Tambol, having taken Jehangir 
Mirza along with them, and collected all the soldiers and Moghuls that they had, and 
taken from Andejan and Akhsi every man able to bear arms, advanced with the in- 


about a kos! to the eastward of that town. After two or three days, having arrayed 
and accoutred their host, they came up to the suburbs of Marghinan. Although 
I had detached Kasim Beg, Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, and other officers, on ser- 
vice to two different quarters, and only a very few troops remained with me, yet having - 
armed and put in array such as [ had, we marched out, and would not permit them to 
advance beyond the skirts of the suburbs. This day, Khalil Chihreh Destar-pech dis- . 
tinguished himself greatly, and fought with singular valour. The enemy could effect 
nothing. Two succeeding attempts were equally frustrated, and they were unable to 
reach the fortress. 

Kasim Beg, who had proceeded to the hill country to the south of hata com- 
pletely brought over the Ashparis, the Tirikshars, the Jagraks, and all the people of 
that country, both the peasants settled in the hills and plains, and the Aimaks.? The 
enemy’s soldiers, too, began to desert by ones and twos, and came and joined me. 

Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, and the other chiefs who had passed the river towards 
Akhsi, possessed themselves of the fort of Pap, and of one or two other forts. Uzun 
Hassan and Tambol were tyrannical and debauched, and the peasants and men of the 
country were disgusted with their proceedings. Hassan Degchi, one of the chief men 
of Akhsi, with his own followers and a body of the mob and rabble of the place, ha- 
ving armed themselves with sticks and clubs, attacked and drove the garrison of Akhsi 
out of the place, and forced them to take refuge in the citadel. They then invited 


1 Two miles, or a mile and a half. 2 The Aimaks were the wandering tribes. 
1 
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Ibrahim Saéru, Weis Laghari, Sidi Kara, and the chiefs who were along with them, 
and gave them admittance into the fortified town of Akhai. 

Sultan Mahmftid Khan had dispatched to my assistance Bendeh Ali, Haider, his own 
foster-brother, with Haji Ghazi Monghat,' who had fled about this time from Sheibak 
Khan, and coma over to the Khan, together with the Begs of the Tuman of Barin.? 

They arrived at this very crisis, and joined the detachment. 

Uzun Hassan was alarmed on receiving this intelligence. He dispatched a party of Uzun Has- 

his most trusty adherents, and of his bravest partizans, to the relief of the citadel of rpanraigale 
Akhsi. They reached the bank of the river about morning twilight. When notice of para 
this was communicated to my army and to that of the Moghuls, a party was directed ded of Akh- 
to strip their horses of all their furniture, and to be ready to enter the river. The “' 
party which was going to relieve the citadel, having, in their confusion and alarm, 
neglected to pull the boat sufficiently up the stream, dropped down below the place 
from which they had embarked, and were unable to make the fort, so that the vessel 
was carried lower down. My troops and the Moghuls, who had stripped their horses, 
plunged on all sides into the river. The men in the boat, being panic-struck, were 
unable to defend themselves. Karloghaj Bakhshi having invited one of the sons of a sis 
Moghul Beg to come to him, laid hold of his hand, and slew him with his sword. 
What purpose did such an act of treachery serve? Things were now all over; and 
this cruel deed was the occasion of the death of the gteater part of those who were in 
the boat ; for our people, who had rode into the water, dragged them on shoré, and 
put them almost all to death. Of the confidential servants of Uzun Hassan, Karloghaj 
Bakhshi, Khalil Diwaneh, and Kazi Gholam, were on board. Of these, Kazi Gholaim 
escaped, by pretending to be a slave. Another man of note who escaped was Syed 
Ali, who is now with me, and high in office. Another was Haider Kuli Kilkeh Kash- 
ghari. Of seventy or eighty experienced and chosen warriors, not more than five or 
six escaped. 

On receiving information of these occurrences, the enemy, being unable to maintain The rebels 
themselves in the vicinity of Marghinan, moved off in great disorder towards Andejan. Machiatr. 
They had left in Andejan Nasir Beg, who had married Uzan Hassan’s sister, and 
who, if not next to Uzun Hassan in consequence, was, beyond contradiction, in pos- 
session of the third place. He was a man of sense and experience, and possessed of 
courage. Having learned the recent occurrences, and knowing on what an unstable 
basis the Cabal rested, he brought over the garrison of Andejan to my interest, and Andejin 
sent a person to invite me to the city. When the Cabal reached Andejan, and found eo 
that it had declared for me, and was held on my account, being unable to agree among 
themselves, and in the greatest confusion, Uzun Hassan retired towards the citadel of 
Akhsi to his family; Sultan Ahmed Tambol drew off to Ush to his own government, 
while Jehangir Mirza was seized by a party of his adherents and followers, who car- 
ried him off from Uzun Hassan and fled with him to Tambol. They overtook Tambol 
before he had reached Ush, and accompanied him in his retreat. 

_ As soon as I received advice that the garrison of Andejan had declared for me, I 


! The Monghats are the modern Nogais. 2 Or Narin. 
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made no delay, bat setting ont at sunrise from Marghinan, reached Andejan when the 
day was on the decline. I saw and conversed with Nasir Beg and his sons, Dost Beg 
and Miram Beg, treated them with every mark of kindness, and gave them reason to 
expect everything from my faveur. And thes, by the grace of the Most High, in the 
month of Zilkadeh, and year nine bandred and fear, I recovered my paternal king- 
dom, of which I had been deprived nearly two years. 

Sultan Abmed Tambol, who had preceeded towards Ush, accompanied by Jebangir 
Mirza, no sooner arrived there, than the rabble and common people, arming themselves 
with sticks and clubs, made a furious attack upen ham, drove them fairly out of the 
town, and sent persons to give me notice that they held the place on my account. Je- 
hangir Mirza and Tambol, with a few partisans whe still adhered to them, retired in 
great dismay to Uzkend. 

Uzan Hassan, on seeing himeclf shut out of Andejan, retreated to Akhsi, and in- 
formation reached me that he had entered the citadel. As he was the very head and 
Yingleader of the rebellion, without staying more than fear or five days in Andejan, I 
masehed against Akbei. No sooner had I arrived there, than, as he hed nothing else 
left. for it, he offered to capitulate, asked quarter, and surrendered the fort. After a 
few days’ stay at Akbsi, which I employed in putting the affairs and government of 
that city and of Kisain into a proper state ef order and arrangement, I dismissed the 
Moghal Begs who had come to my assistance on this enterpriee, and returned to An- 
dejAn, carrying with me Uzun Hassan, his family and dependents. Kasim Ayub, who 
wae of the inferior class of Begs, being raised to a higher rank, was left in the tempo- 
rary charge of Akhsi. 

As I bad agreed that Uzun Hassan should suffer no injury either in life or proper- 
ty, I allowed him to depart by way! of Karatigin on his road to Hissar. He proceed- 
ed towards Hiestr with a small retinue, while all the rest of his followers separated 
from him and remained behind. These were the very men who, during the late distur- 
hanees, had pillaged and plundered my adherents and Khwajeh Kazi’s men. Several of 
my Begs united in their representations, telling me, ‘ This is the very band which has 
heen the cause of all these confusions, and the origin of all the devastations that have 
sMiicted us; these are the men who have plundered so many of the faithful and true 
believers who adhered to us. What fidelity have they shown to their own chiefs that 
they should new be faithful to us? What harm would there be if they were seized, or 
an ovder given for plundering them? Especially as they are riding our own horses, 
wearing ony garments, and killing and eating our own sheep before our eyes. What 
patience can possibly endure all this? If from compassion you do not plunder them, or 
give wvdern for 2 general pillage, at least let us, who have adhered to you in all yoar 
dangers and difScalties, be permitted to resume whatever part of our property we find 
in the possession of these men. If they get off on these terms, they ought to be very 
thankful.” In fine, I agreed to the plan, and an order was issued that such as had 
accompanied me in my campaigns, might resume possession of whatever part of their 
property they recognized. Although the order seemed reasonable and just in itself, 


! That is across the Asfera Hills. 
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yet it had been issued with too much precipitation; and, when there was a rival like 
Jehangir Mirza at my elbow, it was a senseless thing to exasperate so many men who 
had arms in their hands. In war and in affairs of state, though there are many things 
that appear just and reasonable at first sight, yet no matter ought to be finally fixed 
without being well weighed, and considered in a hundred different lights. From my 
issuing this single order without sufficient foresight, what commotions and mutinies 
arose ! This inconsiderate order of mine was in reality the ultimate cause of my being 
a second time expelled from Andejan. 

The Moghuls being filled with alarm, mutinied and marched away from Rebatik oe 
Urchini, which they also call Mian Doab, towards Uzkend, and sent a person to Tam- tiny and 
bol to offer him their services. There were with my mother one thousand five hun- hha ag 
dred or nearly two thousand Moghuls, and about the same number may have come from 
Hiss&r along with Khamzeh Sultan, Mehdi Sultan, and Muhammed Doghlet. The 
Horde of Moghuls have uniformly been the authors of every kind of mischief and de- 
vastation ; down to the present time they have five times rebelled against me. Nor 
have they mutinied only against me, which might have proceeded from some incom- 
patibility of temper, but they are perpetually guilty of the same offence against their 
own Khans. 

The news of this defection was brought me by Sultan Kali Chinak, whose father, 
Khoda-berdi Boghak, I had greatly distinguished among the Moghuls. His father had 
died some time before, and he himself now served along with them. He did me good 
service by separating himself from his own clan and kin, and bringing me this infor- 
mation ; but though, on this occasion, he was useful to me, he was, finally, as will be 
mentioned, guilty of such villainy as would have wiped away a hundred services like 
that in question ; and the main cause of his future villainy was also his being a Mo- 
ghul. 

As soon as I received this information, I assembled the Begs and held a consulta- vankel 
tion. They were of opinion that it was a trifling occurrence, and that there was no Saas . 
necessity for the King himself to take the field; that Kasim Beg, with a few of the 
Begs and a detachment of the army, might proceed on the service. This was accord- 
ingly resolved on. They imagined that it was an easy matter, but were woefully mis- 
taken. That same day Kasim Beg marched out with his Begs and army, but before 
they had come to their ground, and while still on their march, Tambol himself arrived 
and joined the Moghuls. Early next morning, the moment they had passed the river 
Ailamish at the ford of Yasi-kijet, the two armies met face to face and had a desperate 
action; Kasim Beg himself meeting Sultan Mohammed Arghin, struck him two or 
three blows one after another with his sword, but did not slay him. Several of my 
cavaliers made very gallant charges, but they were finally defeated. Kasim Beg, Ali 
Dost Taghai, Ibrahim Saéru, Weis Laghari, and Sidi Kara, with three or four others of 
my Begs and officers, escaped. Most of the other Begs and officers fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Among these were Ali Dervish Beg, Miram Laghari, Tokah Beg, Ta- 
ghai Beg, Muhammed Dost, Ali Dost, Mir Shah Kochin, and Miram Diwan. In this 
battle two cavaliers had a gallant combat. On my side was Samad, one of Ibrahim 
Séru’s younger brothers, and on the other side was Shah-sawar, one of the Moghuls of 
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Hissar. They met hand to hand, and Shah-sawar urged his blow with such force, that 
he drove his sabre right through Samad’s helmet, and fixed it pretty deep in his skull.. 
In spite of this wound, Samad returned the blow with such fury, that his sword shore 
clean off a piece of Shah-sawar’s skull as big as the palm of the hand. As Shah-sawar 
had no helmet on, the wound in his head was properly bound up and he recovered ; 
but there being nobody to attend to Samad’s wound, he died of it in three or four 
days. 

This defeat came most unseasonably, just at the moment when I had escaped from 
a scene of petty warfare and disasters, and had again recovered my country. Kamber 
Ali Moghul, who was one of my great stays, had returned to his own government im- 
mediately after I had taken Andejin, and was not at hand. Tambol, following up his 
success, brought Jehangir along with him, and, accompanied by all his forces, advan- 
ced within a farsang of Andejan to a plain in face of the rising ground of Aish, where 
he encamped. He once or twice put his army in order of battle, and advanced from 
Chil-Dokhterin to the skirts of Aish. My troops, too, moved out and formed on the 
outside of the suburbs and garden grounds. His advance was checked, and he retreated 
from the skirts of the hill to another position. It was during this same advance to- 
wards the city that he put to death Miram Laghari and Tokah, two of the Begs who 
had fallen into his hands. After lying nearly a month before the city and effecting 
nothing, he returned towards Ush. I had given Ush to Ibrahim Saéru, whose men were 
in the place. They held it on my account. 
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I now dispatched commissaries and officers to collect the whole force of my terri- 
tories, horse and foot, with,all possible speed ; and, by means of special messengers, I 
summoned Kamber Ali, and such of the troops as had gone to their own homes, to re- 
turn without loss of time. I also dispatched commissaries and officers to procure ti- 
ras, * scaling-ladders, shovels, axes, and all kinds of necessaries and stores for the use 
of the army. I appointed a place where the men, both horse and foot, who came from 
the different districts to the army, were to assemble. My servants and soldiers, who 


1 This year begins on the 8th August 1499. 

2 The tira is often mentioned in the course of these Memoirs, and always on occasion of the siege of 
some fort, except at the great battle fought with Sultan Ibrahim above Delhi. I have been able to get 
no particular account of it. Petis de la Croix describes it as being a large buckler, and probably several - 
of these being joined, formed a defence like the Roman ¢estudo, under cover of which the besiegers ad- 
vanced to undermine the wall, or to mount their scaling-ladders. At the siege of Karshi, ‘ les ennemis 
pour mieux fuir jetterent leurs grands boucliers nommés Toura, et en se couvrant la téte de leurs petits 


nie ils se retirerent dans des retranchémens qu’ils avoient faits par precaution.” —Hist. de Timur Bec, 
vol. I. p. 121. 
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had gone off in different directions, on business.or. serviee, were recalled ; and, putting 

my confidence in God, on the 18th of Moharrem, I marched out and encamped atithe 25th Aug. 
Char-bagh of Hafez Beg. After halting aday or two at the Char-bagh in order to get oes 
ready such of the arms and stores as had remained incomplete, I marched towards 

Ush to meet the enemy, having my army divided into right. and left wings, centre and 
advance, with cavalry and infantry all drawn out in regular array. 

When we arrived near Ush, I was informed that the army, finding that they could And advan- 
not maintain themselves in Ush, had retired towards Rabat-e-Serheng Urchini, which (yon 
lies north of that city. That evening I halted at Latkend, and, the next morning, as 
I was passing Ush, learned that the enemy had directed their mareh on Andején. We Tambol at- 
on our part approached Uzkend,' and detached forward plundering parties to ravage ‘™P! ‘ 
the country and‘suburbs. The enemy, arriving at Andejin during the night, instant- Andejan. 
ly entered the ditch; but while they were planting their scaling-ladders against the 
ramparte, were discovered by the people within, so that the enterprize failed and they 
were compelled to retreat. My plundering parties advanced and committed devasta- 
tions in the suburbs of Uzkend, but came back without acquiring any considerable 
booty. 

In one of the forts of Ush, named Madu, which is distinguished for its superior Baberbesie- 
strength, Tambol had left his younger brother Khalil with a garrison of two hundred, 8 M4du, 
or two hundred and fifty men. Against this fortress I now marched, and attacked it 
with great vigour. The castle of Madu is excessively strong. On the north side, 
where there is a river, it is very steep and precipitous. If an arrow be discharged 
from the river, it may perhaps reach the castle-wall. . Its supply of water is from a 
conduit on this side. From the bottom of the castle a sort of covered way, having 
ramparts on each side, reaches down to the river. All round the hillock there is a 
moat. As the river is near at hand, they had brought from its bed, stones about the 
size of those used for battering cannon, and carried them up into the fort. Such a 
number of huge stones* as were launched from the fort of Madu, in all the storms 
that I have witnessed, I never saw thrown from any other castle. Abdal Kadfis Koh- 
bur, the elder brother of Kitteh Beg, having climbed up to the foot of the castle-wall, 
was hit by a large stone discharged from above, which sent him spinning down, heels 
over head, from that prodigious height, right forward, without touching anywhere till 
he lighted, tumbling and rolling, at the bottom of the glacis.> Yet he received no in- 
jury, and immediately mounted his horse and returned back to the camp. At the con- 
duit which had the double wall, Yar Ali Balfl was severely wounded in the head with 
astone. The wound was afterwards cut open and dressed. ‘Many of our people suf- _ 


1 The name of this, both in the Tirki and in Mr Metcalfe’s copy, is written Urkend and Uzkend va- 
riably. In my Persian copy it is Azerkend. . . 
2 Everything relative to artillery and battering engines, or machines used in sieges, is very indistinctly 

alluded to in these Memoirs. The Turki kasan and Persian dig are cannon. It is well known that the 
Ottomans and other eastern nations, as well as the nations of Europe on the first invention of cannon, 
were fond of having them of a very large size, for the purpose of discharging immense stones. They 
trusted more to the effeets of a few discharges than to any fire. 
3 The Khakrez or glacis in Asia, is generally immediately at the foot of the wall, and not separated 
from it by the ditch. 
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fered from these stones. The morning after the attack, before breakfast time,' we had 
gailfed possession of the water-course. The action continued till evening, but, after 
losing their water, they could no longer hold-out; and, next morning, they asked for 
and takes it. quarter and surrendered the place. Khalil, the younger brother of Tambol, who was 
in command, with seventy, eighty, or a hundred of the most active young men, were 
kept as prisoners, and sent to Andejin to be put in close custody. This was a fortu- 
nate occurrence for such of my Begs, officers,:and soldiers, as had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy. . 
Thetwoar- After taking Madu, I proceeded to Unchiitobah,* one of the villages of Ush. On 
aaah pore the other hand, Tambol, after retreating from Andejan, encamped at a place called 
~ca Ab-khan, one of the dependencies of Ribat-e-Serheng Urchini, so that there was only 
the distance of about one farsang between the two armies. At this time Kamber Ali, 
from ill health, was obliged to retire to Ush. For #month or forty days we remained 
in this posture. There was no general actipn during that time, but every day there 
were skirmishes between my foragers and theirs. During this period I paid great at- 
tention to support a strict look-out by night, and dug a trench all round the camp; 
where there was no ditch, we placed branches of trees. I made all our soldiers 
march out and present themselves, accoutred and ready for action, by the side of the 
ditch; but, notwithstanding all this care, every three or four nights there was an 
alarm in the camp, and a call to arms. .One day Sidi Beg Taghai having gone out to 
meet and cover the return of the foragers, the enemy came upon him in much supe- 
rior force, and in the midst of the action that ensued, suddenly made him prisoner. 
Khost This year Khosrou Shah, having invited Baiesanghar Mirza to join him, under 
Shah mur- pretence of proceeding to attack Balkh, carried him to Kundez, from which place 
sanghar = they eet out on their march against Balkh. When they had reached Ubaj,® Khoerou 
as Shah, the miserable and infidel-like wretch, betrayed by the ambition of usurping 
the sovereign power—(how is it possible for sovereignty to appertain to such a 
worthless and contemptible creature, who had neither birth, nor family, nor talents, 
nor reputation, nor wisdom, nor courage, nor justice, nor right ?) yet this reptile seized 
upon Baiesanghar Mirza and his Begs, strangled him with a bow-string, and thus, on 
August 17, the tenth day of Moharrem, murdered this most accomplished and sweet-tempered 
prince, who was adorned with whatever endowments rank and birth could bestow. 
He also put to death a number of his Begs and confidential servants. 
His birth Baiesanghar Mirza was born in Hissar in the year 882, and was the second son of 
— Mn Sultan Mahmfid Mirza, being younger than Sultan Masafid Mirza, and elder than 
Sultan Ali Mirza, Sultan Hussain Mirza, and Sultan Weis Mirza, better known hy 
the name of Khan Mirza. His mother was Pasheh Begum. 
His pervon He had large eyes, a round face, and was about the middle size; he had a Turko- 
cures,” «Cs an. Visage, and was an extremely elegant young man. 
His diene.  2e Was a lover of justice, humane, of a pleasant disposition, and a perfectly accom- 
tion an are ta- plished prince. His tutor was Syed Muhammed, a Shiah,: whence Baiesanghar himself 


1 Chasht-gah, about 10 o’clock.— Leyden. 2 Unjutobeh. T. 
> A well-known pass over the Amu, near Kobadian. 
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was tainted with the notions of that sect. It is said, however, that latterly, while at 
Samarkand, he retracted the errors of that system, and became purely orthodox. He 
was excessively addicted to wine; but, during the times that he did not drink, was 
regular in the performance of his prayers. He was sufficiently generous and liberal. 
He wrote a fine Nastalik hand, and had considerable skill in painting. He was also a 
poet, and assumed the poetical name of Aadeli. The poems were not so numerous as 
to be formed into a Diwan. The followingzverses are his :'—( Persian.) 


Like an unsubstantial shadow I fall here and there, 
And if not supported by the face of a wall, drop flat on the ground. 


In Samarkand the Odes (Ghazels) of Baiesanghar Mirza are so popular, that there 

is nofa house in which a copy of them may not be found. 

He fought two battles, one of them wjth Sultan Mahmfid Khan, when he first His wars. 
mounted the throne of Samarkand. Sultan Mahmid Khan, at the instigation of Sul- 
tan Jincid Birlas and some others, had advanced with an army for the purpose of 
conquering Samarkand, and marched by way of Ak-kitil® as far as Ribat-e-Soghd and 
Kanbai. Baiesanghar Mirza marched from Samarkand to meet him, engaged him at 
Kanbai, gave him a severe defeat, and ordered the heads of three or four thousand 
Moghuls to be struck off. Haider Gokultosh, who was the Khan’s prime adviser, fell 
in this battle. His second battle was with Sultan Ali Mirza at Bokhara, in which he 
was defeated. 

His dominions consisted at first only of Bokhara, which was given him by his father His domi- 
Sultan Mahmid Mirza. On his father’s death the Begs held a consultation, and "”™ 
agreed on making him king of Samarkand also. He continued in possession of Bo- 
khara as well as Samarkand for some time; but he lost the former after the insurrec- 
tion of the Terkhans. When EF took Samarkand, he retired to Khosrou-Shah; and 
when Khosrou Shah took Hissar, he gave it to Baiesanghar. 

He left no offspring. When he first went to Khosrou Shah, he married the daughe- His family. 
ter of his paternal uncle, Sultan Khalil Mirza. He had no other wife or concubine. 

He never exercised the powers of an independent prince, even so far as to promote 
any one of the men of consequence about him to the rank of a Beg of the higher class. 

All his Begs were those of his father and paternal uncle. 

_ After the death of Baiesanghar, Sultan Ahmed Karfwel, the father of Kich Beg, Baber’s 
with his brothers and relations, and their families and dependants, came through the f.04. 
couptry of Karatigin,® and joined me, after giving me notice of their intentions. Kam- 

ber Ali, who had been sick in Ush, having recovered from his disorder, now also re- 
turned. Hailing as a good omen this unlooked-for arrival of Sultan Ahmed Karawel 

and his party to my assistance, I next morning drew out my army in array, and 
moved against the enemy ; who, not finding themselves strong enough to maintain their enieiye 


position at Ab-khan, marched off from their ground. A number of tents and carpets, disorder, 


1 Baber quotes the first verses of a well-known ode. 
® The White-Pass.— Leyden. A Pass in the Ak-tagh mountains. 
> Karatigin lies in the hills north of Hissar and Khutlan, and south of Ferghana. 
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and a quantity of baggage, fell into the hands of my soldiers. We advanced and oc- 
cupied the same ground which the enemy had left. That same evening Tambol, taking 
andoccupies Jehangir with him, passed on my left-and entered Khiban,' a village on my flank, 
Khuban. = ahout three farsangs off, towards Andejan. 
‘Baber offers Early next morning, having drawn up my army in regular battle array, with right 
Tambol = and left wing, centre and advance, and covered the horses with their housings of mail, 
accoutred my men in their armour, forrggd them into lines, and sent forward the in- 
fantry that carried the turas, we proceeded towards the enemy. Ali Dost Taghai and 
his followers formed my right. On the left wing were stationed Ibrahim Saru, Weis 
Laghari, Sidi Kara, Mubammed Ali Mobasher, Kuchik Beg* the elder brother of 
Khwajeh Kilan, and a number of others connected with Sultan Ahmed Karfiwel and 
Kiich Beg, with their followers. Kasim Beg was with me in the centre. Kamber Ali, 
who had the advanced guard,® with several of my adherents and young nobility, had 
reached Saakeh, a village to the south-east of Khiban, and about a kos‘ from it, when 
the enemy marghed out of the village of Khiban in battle array. Upon this we has- , 
tened our march as much as was compatible with prudence and the preservation of 
our order of battle. The turas and infantry had, however, fallen somewhat behind 
when we engaged. By the divine favour their services were not required in the bat- 
tle; for, at the instant of closing, the right wing of the enemy and my left having 
and defeats engaged hand to hand, Kuchik Beg, the elder brother of Khwajeh Kilan, smote so 
him. lustily, that the enemy, unable to maintain their ground, took to flight: and the 
flankers® and right wing of my army had not an opportunity of coming into action. 
We took a number of prisoners, whose heads I ordered to be struck off. My Begs, 
such as Kasim Beg and Ali Dost Beg, but particularly Ali Dost, restrained the pur- 
suit, being apprehensive of some danger from following the fugitives too far, by which 
means the greater part of them escaped. I halted at the village of Khuban. This was 
my first battle, and Almighty God of his bounty and favour vouchsafed me the vic- 
tory. I accepted it as a favourable omen. The day after we halted in this place, my ma- 
ternal grandmother Shah Sultan Begum, came from Andejin for the purpose of beg- 
ging off Jehangir Mirza if she had found him a prisoner. As the winter was at hand, 
and no grain or forage remained in the fields, I did not deem it advisable to advance 
against Uzkend, but returned to Andejan. 
After some days I held a council, in which it was determined that my wintering in 
Andejan would in no degree tend to the injury of the enemy ; that it was rather to be 
feared that it would increase their force, by leaving the fields open to their ravages and 
Huts hisar- enterprize ; that it was necessary to hut my troops in winter quarters, that my men 
a heed the might not be distressed for grain or provisions; and that we might straiten the enemy 
"by keeping them in some measure blocked up. In pursuance of this plan, having pro- 
ceeded to Rebatik-Urchini, which is named Suarasi® from being between two rivers, 


» Junan.— Turki. 2 i.e. The little Beg. 5 IrAwel. 
4 A mile and a half or two miles. 
5 The Herawel are properly small guards ard pickets pushed on in advance, and along the flanks. 
6 The Tirki calls this Sudrasi, the Persian Midneh Dodb, names which have the same meaning. The 
former is probably the country name. 
7 
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I decamped from Andejan, and moved into the neighbourhood of Armian and Nishab, 
with the intention of constructing winter cantonments in that vicinity, which we ac- 
cordingly did. Around these villages there is excellent sporting ground, and good co- 
ver for game. Near the river [lamish, in the jungle, there are great plenty of moun- 
tain-goats, stags,' and wild hogs. In the smaller jungle, which is scattered and in 
clumps, there are abundance of excellent jungle-fowl and hares. The foxes possess 
more fleetness than those of any other place. While I remained in these winter quar- 
ters I rode a-bunting every two or three days. After scouring the larger forests, where 
we roused and hunted the mountain-goat and deer,? we hawked in the smaller jungle 
for the jungle-fowl,® and also shot them with forked arrows.‘ The jungle-fowl are 
here very fat. While we remained in these winter quarters we had the flesh of jungle- 
fowl in great abundance. 

‘During my stay in these cantonments, Khodaberdi the standard-bearer, whom I 
had lately honoured with the rank of Beg, two or three times fell on Tambol’s foragers, 
routed them and cut off a number of their heads, which he brought back to the camp. 
The young men of the territory of Andején and Ush also went out incessantly to plun- 
der the enemy’s country, drove away their herds of horses, killed their men, and re- 
duced them to great distress. Had I remained the whole winter in these cantonments, 
- there is every reason to believe, that, by the return of spring, the enemy would have 
been reduced to*the last extremity without fighting a battle; but at the moment when 


I had brought them to this state of distress and embarrassment, Kamber Ali asked Kamber Ali 


leave to go to his government; and, whatever pains I took to impress these views on 
his mind, and though I forbade him to leave me, the brutal fellow persisted in his re- 
solutions. He was a wonderfully fickle and perverse man. Compelled by necessity, 
I finally gave him permission to return to his country. His first government was 
Khojend ; and recently when I took Andejan I had given him Asfera and Kandbadam ; 
so that, of all my Begs, Kamber Ali had the greatest number of retainers and the great~ 
est extent of country ; no other equalled him in either of these respects. We remained 


returns to 
his govern- 
ment. 


forty or fifty days i in these winter-quarters. Being obliged to give leave to a number Baber = 
of men to go off, in the same way as I had done to Kamber Ali, in the end I myself — 


found it expedient to return to Andejan. 


While I staid in the winter cantonments, some of Tambol’s people were going back Sultan 


and forward without intermission to and from the Khan at Tashkend. Ahmed Beg, 


Khan, and who, of all his Begs, had been distinguished by the most conspicuous marks 
of his favour, was paternal uncle of the full blood to Tambol. Beg Tilbeh, who was 
the Khan’s Chamberlain,® was the elder brother of Tambol. By coming and going 
about the Khan, they wrought upon him to send a body of men to Tambol’s assistance. 
- Beg Tilbeh, from his infancy, had been in Moghflistan, and had grown up to man- 
hood among the Moghuls, but had never come into our countries, nor taken service 
with any of our Princes, having always remained in the employment of the Khans. 


1 Gawezin. 2 Gawezin. 3 Murgh-deshti. 
‘ Giz. > Beg Atke. * Ishek Agha. 
K 


Mahmad 
Khan rein- 


who was the Governor® of Sultan Muhammed Sultan, the son of Sultan Mahmid sing Tam- 


-= 
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On the present occasion, before this reinforcement was sent, he left his wife and family 
in Tashkend, and went and joined his younger brother Tambol. 


KisimAjeb At this time an awkward incident occurred to Kasim Ajeb, whom I had left in the 


taken pri- 
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hood ; 
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temporary command of Akhsi. Having gone out with a few men in pursuit of a ma- 
rauding party, he had followed them rather rashly, and crossed the river of Khojend 
at Bikhrata in the pursuit, when he fell in with a large body of Tambol’s men, and 
was taken prisoner. 

When Tambol learned the disbanding of my army, and had conferred with his elder 
brother Beg Tilbeh, who had reached him with advices from the Khan, and given him 
certain assurances of the coming of reinforcements, he marched from Uzkend to the 
district termed Sufrasi! between the two rivers. At the same time I received certain . 
intelligence from KAsan, that the Khan had sent off his son Sultan Muhammed Kha- 
nekeh, who was generally called Sultanim, accompanied by Ahmed Beg, and five or 
six thousand men, who had passed by the route of Archeh-kend, and come and laid 
siege to Kasin. Without constraining myself by waiting for such of my troops as 
were at a distance, taking with me only such of my men as were ready at hand, with- 
out delay, in the depth of winter, placing my reliance in Almighty God, I marched 
from Andejan by way of Bend-salar to attack Sultanim and Abmed Beg. That night 
we halted nowhere, and next morning we arrived at Akhsi. The cold during the night 
was extremely intense,’ insomuch that several of my people were frost-bitten in the 
hands and feet, and the ears of some of them were contracted and withered like an 
apple. We did not tarry at Akhsi, but having placed Yarik Taghai in charge of that 
place in the room of Kasim Ajeb, I passed on for Kasén. When I arrived within one 
kos of Kasan, I received intelligence that Ahmed Beg and Sultaénim, on being inform- 
ed of my approach, had broken up in confusion, and retreated in great haste. | 

The moment that Tambol knew of my march, he had set out with all speed to the 
assistance of his elder brother, and now came up. It was about the time between af- 
ternoon and evening prayers, when the blackness occasioned by the approach of Tam- 
bol’s army became visible in the direction of Noukend.* Confounded and disconcerted 
at the sudden and unnecessary retreat of his elder brother, as well as by my expedi- 
tious arrival, he instantly drew up. I said, “ It is God himself that has conducted 
them hither, and brought them so far to fatigue their horses ! Let us come on, and by 
the favour of God, not one of those who have fallen into our hands shall escape out of 
them.” Weis. Laghari and some others, however, represented that the day was now 
far spent ; that if we let them alone that day it was out of their power to escape during 
the nigbt, and that we could afterwards confront them wherever they were found. 
This advice was followed, and they were not attacked. And thus when, by a piece of 
rare good fortune, the enemy had come, as if to put themselves in our power, we suf- 
fered them to get away without the slightest injury. There is a saying, 


(Tiirki.}—He that does not seize what comes into his grasp, 
Must indulge his regret even to old age, and repine. 





1 Mian-e-doab. | 
2 The caravans from Tobolsk to Bokhara generally cross the Sirr below Tashkend on the ice. 
3 Noukend seems to lie north of the Sirr, between Uazkend and Kasan. 
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( Persian. Occasion must be leaped on when it offers ; 
The doings of the indolent, out of season, are utterly worthless. 


Regarding the interval granted them till morning as most precious, they rested no- 

where all night, but rode on till they gained the fortress of Arkhian. When morning 

came we went against the enemy, but they were not to be found. We pursued them, Baber pur- 
and as we did not judge it advisable to lay close siege to Arkhian, encamped a kos from ‘°*"™- 
it in a village of Nemeng&n.! We continued thirty or forty days in this station, while 

Tambo] remained in the fortress of Arkhiin. Small parties sometimes advanced from 

my army, and were met by parties from the fort, when skirmishes ensued in the ground 

between us. One night they made a sally to surprise us, but stopped on the outside — 

of the eamp, and retired, after discharging a few arrows. We drew a trench around 

the camp, and fenced it with branches of trees, so that they could do us no injury. 

While we remained in this encampment, Kamber Ali, who had taken umbrage, was Kamber 
two or three times on the point of returning to his own government ; he once actually saa 
- mounted, and had set out, but several Begs being sent after him, with a great deal of 
difficulty prevailed on him to come back. 

About the same time Syed Yusef Machemi sent a person to Sultan Ahmed Tambo] Defection 
to inform him of his wish to enter his service, and finally joined him. Among the oa 
districts along the bottom of the hills of Andejan, there are two called Oighir and 
Machem. Syed Yusef was the Kilan? or Head-man of Machem. He had lately be- 
come known to me, by sight, among my courtiers, had taken it into his head to shake 
off the Kilanter, and affected the airs of a Beg, though nobody had ever made him a 
Beg. He was a wonderfully sly, treacherous, unsettled sort of a creature. From the 
period when I took Andejan until the present occasion, he had two or three times 
joined me against Tambol, and two or three times gone over and joined Tambol against 
me. This, however, was the last time that he ever rebelled. He had with him a num- 
ber of Ils, Uluses, and Aimaks.s ‘“ They must be prevented from uniting with Tam- 
bol,” we exclaimed, ‘‘ and we must catch him on the road.” So saying, we took to 
horse. On the third day we reached the vicinity of Beshkharan, but Tambol had ar- Baber 
rived and entered the fort. Of the Begs who accompanied me on this expedition, Ali Runt” 
Dervish Beg, Koch Beg, and their brothers, advanced close up to the gates of Besh- "0. 

' Kchfran and had some gallant skirmishes with the enemy. Koch Beg and his brothers 
particularly distinguished themselves. Some of them fought with great intrepidity and 
success. 

I halted on an eminence at the distance of one kos from Beshkhfran. Tambol, bring- 
ing Jehangir along with him, came and encamped, resting on the fort of Beshkharan. 

In the course of three or four days, several Begs, who were by no means friendly to 
my interests, such as Ali Dost and Kamber Ali the skinner, with their dependants and 


1 Ghazneh Temengan.— Tiirki. A marginal note on the Tirki manuscript says, that it is the name 
of a Tuman (or district). Leyden explains it, the bound of arrow-mark. I have ventured to read Ne- 
mengan, which is now the name of the whole of Ferghana north of the Sirr. My Persian MS. having 
no mark over the first letter of the word, may be read in either way. 

2 The Kilén, or rather Kilénter, is a sort of Mayor of the towns of Persia. 

3 These were the wanderingtribes of the country. 
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adherents, began to talk of peace and an accommodation. Those who were really attach- 
ed to me were kept entirely in the dark as to the intended treaty, and we were alto- 
gether averse to it. But, as the two personages who have been named, were the Begs 
of chief authority, it was to be apprehended that, if we did not listen to their wishes, 
and refused to make peace, more serious consequences might follow. It was necessary 
therefore to comply, and a peace was concluded on the-following terms: That the coun- 
try lying on the Akhsi side of the river of Khojend should belong to Jehangir Mirza ; 
that on the Andejiin side to me: that Uzkend, too, should be given up to me, when 
they had withdrawn their wives and families from it: that after we had settled our 
territories, Iand Jehangir Mirza should unite and proceed in concert against Samar- 
kand ; and that, as soon as I had conquered and gained complete possession of Samar- 
kand, I should resign Andejan to Jehangir Mirza. The day after these conditions were 
agreed on, it being towards the end of Rajeb,! Jehangir Mirza and Tambol came and 
paid me their respects. We ratified everything that had been arranged; Jehangir 
Mirza having taken leave, proceeded to Akhsi, while I returned to Andejin. On my 
arrival there, I ordered Khalil; the younger brother of Tambol, and a number of other 
prisoners, to be brought out, and having given them dresses of honour, dismissed them. 
The enemy on their part released such of my Begs and officers as had been taken pri- 
soners, as Taghai Beg, Muhammed Dost, Mir Shah Kochin, Sidi Beg, Kasim Ajeb, 
Pir Weis and Miram Diwan, and sent them to me. 

After our return to Andejan, the manners and deportment of Ali Dost Beg under- 
went a complete change. He began to conduct himself with great hostility towards 
those who had adhered to me in all my dangers and difficulties. He first of all dis- 
missed Khalifeh. He then imprisoned and plundered Ibrahim Saru and Weis Laghari 
without fault or pretext; and dismissed them, after stripping them of their governments. 
He next fell upon Kasim Beg, and got quit of him. He published a proclamation, that 
Khalifeh and Ibrahim Saru were stanch friends of Khwajeh Kazi, and had intended 
to murder him in revenge for the Kazi’s blood. His son Muhammed Dost began to 
assume the state of a sovereign. His style of intercourse, his entertainments, his 
levee, his furniture, were all those of a king. The father and son ventured on such 
doings, relying on the support of Tambol- Nor did I retain sufficient autbority or 
power to be able to check them in their outrageous proceedings; for, while I had close 
at hand an enemy so powerful as Tambol, who was always eager to afford them his 
aid, and to bear them out in any act, however violent, they might safely do whatever 
their hearts desired. My situation was singularly delicate, and I was forced to be 
silent. Many were the indignities which I suffered at that time, both from the father 
and son. 

Aisha Sultan Begum, the daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, to whom I had been 
betrothed in the lifetime of my father and uncle, having arrived in Khojend, I now 
married her, in the month of Shaban. In the first period of my being a married man, 
though I had no small affection for her, yet, from modesty and bashfulness, I went to 
her only once in ten, fifteen, or twenty days. My affection afterwards declined, and 


1 The end of February, 1500. 
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my shyness increased; insomuch, that my mother the Khanem, used to fall upon me 
and scold me with great fury, sending me off like a criminal to visit her once in a 
month or forty days. 

At this time there happened to be a Jad belonging to the camp-bazar, named Baberi. 
There was an odd sort of coincidence in our names :— 


ctor verse.)—I became wonderfully fond of him ; 
Nay, to speak the truth, mad and distracted after him. 


Before this I never had conceived a passion for any one; and indeed had never been 
80 circumstanced as either to hear or witness any words spoken expressive of love or 
amorous passion.’ In this situation I composed a few verses in Persian, of which the 
following is a couplet :-— 


Never was lover so wretched, so enamoured, so dishonoured as I ; 
And may fair never be found so pitiless, so disdainful as thou ! 


Sometimes it happened that Baberi came to visit me; when, from shame and modesty, 
I found myself anable to look him direct in the face. How then is it to be supposed 
that I could amuse him with conversation or a disclosure of my passion? From in- 
toxication and confusion of mind I was unable to thank him for his visit; i¢ is not 
therefore to be imagined that I had power to reproach him with his departure. I had 
not even self-command enough to receive him with the common forms of politeness. 
One day while this affection and attachment lasted, I was by chance passing through 
a narrow lane with only a few attendants, when, of a sudden, I met Baberi face to 
face. Such was the impression produced on me by this rencounter, that I almost fell 
to pieces. I had not the power to meet his eyes, or to articulate a single word. With 
great confusion and shame I passed on and left him, remembering the verses of Mu- 
hammed Salikh :— 


I am abashed whenever I see my love ; 
My companions look to me, and I look another way. 


The verses were wonderfully suited to my situation. From the violence of my passion 
and the effervescence of youth and madness, I used to stroll bare-headed and barefoot 
through lane and street, garden and orchard, neglecting the attentions due to friend and 
stranger; and the respect due to myself and others :— 


1 The whole of this is very curious. Baber, following the ideas of his age and country, talks of this 
as his first love, considering his marriage, as marriages in Asia are considered, merely as a contract of 
convenience, with which affection has nothing to do. This is inevitable, from the state of seclusion in 
which women are kept, and from the tender age at which the children of respectable families are always 
betrothed to each other. - The levity with which he speaks of his passion for Baberi is no less characteristic. 
The prevalence of the vice in question, in Mahommedan countries, results from the degraded situation of 
women in gociety. We must not look for refined moral excellence in man, while woman is a slave, or 
occupies an inferior place in the scale of social life. We may regret that Baber did not rise higher above 
the moral level of his country ; but it is useful to see bow even the most powerful minds may be influ- 
enced by education. With these remarks, I take leave of this passage in Baber’s life, to which I shall 
not again recur. 


His attach- - 
ment to 
Baberi. 
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( Turki veree.)—-During the fit of passion, I was mad and deranged ; nor did I know 
That such is his state who is enamoured of a fairy face. 


Sometimes, like a distracted man, 1 roamed alone over the mountains and deserts ; 
sometimes I went wandering about from street to street in search of mansions and 
gardens. I could neither sit nor go; I could neither stand nor walk. 


(Turki verse.)—I had neither strength to go nor power to stay ; 
To such a state did you reduce me, O my heart ! 


Rupturebee This same year a quarrel broke out between Sultan Ali Mirza’ and Muhammed 
tween Sule Magid Terkhan, originating in the high state and overbearing influence attained by the 
Aes and Terkhans. They had taken complete possession of the whole of Bokhara, and did not 
khans. give any one a single dang* from its revenues. Muhammed Mazid Terkhan had in 
like manner gained unbounded influence in Samarkand, and conferred all the districts 
belonging to it on his own sons, his followers and adherents: and, excepting a small 
provision settled on him from the revenue of the city, not a /ils* from any other quar- 
ter reached Sultan Ali Mirza. The Sultan had now grown up to man’s estate, and it 
was not to be expected that he could continue to submit to such treatment. In con- 
Muhammed junction with some of his most attached servants, he formed a design against Muham- 
Lay Soda med Mazid Terkhan, who, having got notice of the plot, left the city with his domestics 
a and servants, his adherents and retainers, along with such of the Begs as were inti- 
Pe mately connected with him, such as Sultan Hussain Arghin, Pir Ahmed, Khwajeh 
Hussain, the younger brother of Uzfin Hassan, Kara Birlas, Salikh Muhammed, and 
several other Begs and Cavaliers. 
Khan Mir. At this period, Sultan Mahmid Khan dispatched Khan Mirza,‘ accompanied by 
eee Muhammed Hussain Doghlet, Ahmed Beg, and a number of his Moghuls, against Sa- 
markand; markand. Hafez Beg Duldai, with his son, Tahir Beg, were the governors of Khan 
Mirza. Hassan Nabireh, Hindi Beg, and a great many cavaliers, from attachment to 
Hafiz Beg and Tahir Beg, deserted from Sultan Ali Mirza and joined Mirza Khan. 
Muhammed Mazid Terkhan sent messengers to invite Khan Mirza and the Moghul 
army ; and himself, advancing to the territory of Shadwar, had a conference with 
Mirza Khan and the Moghul Begs. The Moghul Begs, however, agreed so ill with 
Muhammed Beg and the others, that they even formed the design of seizing upon him ; 
but he and his Begs having discovered the plot, made their escape from the Moghul 
army by stratagem. After the defection of this force, the Moghuls found themselves 
unable to maintain their ground alone. Sultan Ali Mirza, accompanied by a small 
force which he had with him at the time, pushed on by rapid marches from Samar- 
kand, and overtook and fell upon Khan Mirza and the Moghul army, as they reached 


1 Sultan Ali Mirza, it will be remembered, was still King of Bokhara and of Samarkand, which he 
had entered when it was abandoned by Baber. 

2 A small silver coin, the sixth part of a dirhem ; at the present day, of the value of about a penny. 

> A small copper coin. 

‘ Khan Mirza was Weis Mirza, the youngest son of Sultan Mahmdd Mirza. On his father’s death, 
his mother had him conveyed to Tashkend to her brother's court. 
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their ground at Yar-ailik. The Moghuls were unable to sustain the attack, and fled but is de- 
in confusion. Thus, towards the close of his life, Sultan Ali Mirza performed one to- #245, 
lerably fair achievement. : Mirza. 
Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, and the rest of his party, seeing that they had now no- Baber in- 
thing to expect from Sultan Ali Mirza, or the Mijrzas his brothers, dispatched Abdal 5. aeiehsees 
Wahab, (a Moghul, who had formerly been in my service, and who, at the siege of 
Andejan, had gallantly exerted himeelf, and freely hazarded his life to support Khwa- 
jeh Kazi,) for the purpose of inviting me to their assistance. I was at that time in the 
sad condition which has been mentioned. I was fully resolved to attempt Samarkand, 
and, in making peace, this had been the view held out to me. I now, therefore, im- 
mediately sent the Moghul to Akhsi to Jehangir Mirza, post, with relays of horses, 
while I myself set out against Samarkand with such troops as were along with me. 
It was the month of Zilkadeh when I marched on the expedition. On the fourth day, June 1500. 
I reached Kaba, and halted. About the time of afternoon prayers, I received intelli- 
gence that Khalil, Sultan Ahmed Tambol’s younger brother, had surprised the fortress ee 
of Ush. 
The affair happened in this way :—At the peace, the prisoners, the chief of whom 
was Khalil, the younger brother of Tambol, had been set at liberty, as has been men- 
tioned. Tambol had sent Khalil, in order to remove his family and effects from Uz- 
kend. Having entered Uzkend under pretence of carrying away the family, day after 
day he promised to carry them off; but, under one pretext or another, never left the 
place. When I had set out on my expedition, availing himself of the opportunity, 
and perceiving Ush to be destitute of troope, he made an attack in the night, and took 
it by surprise. 
When this news reached me, I judged it inexpedient, on several accounts, either to Continues 
halt or turn back against him ; I therefore continued to advance on Samarkand. One 
of the reasons which influenced me was, that all my soldiers of note had gone off dif- 
ferent ways, each to his own home, to make ready their accoutrements and arms, and, 
relying on the peace, we had never suspected any craft or treachery from our enemy. 
Another was, that the intrigues and cabals of Kamber Ali and Ali Dost, two of my 
Begs of the first eminence, now began to be very evident, so thut all confidence in 
them was at an end, as I have already given to understand. A farther motive was, 
that as the party of the nobles of Samarkand, at the head of whom was Muhammed 
Mazid Terkhan, had sent to invite me, it would have been most abeurd, om account of 
a small place like Andejan, to lose time, and perhaps such a noble capital as Samar- 
kand. From Kaba we advanced to Marghinfn, which I had bestowed on Sultan Ah- 
med Beg, the father of Koch Beg. He was himself prevented by his situation and 
connexions from accompanying me, and remained in Marghinén; but his son, Koch 
Beg, with one or two of his brothers, went along with me. We proceeded by way of 
Aspera, and halted on reaching Mehen, a village belonging to that district. By a for- 
tunate coincidence, Kasim Beg, with his troope, Ali Dost, with his men, Syed Kasim, 
and a very considerable number of good soldiers, that very night arrived in Mehen, as 
if they had come post by assignation, and all joined me. Leaving Mehen, and passing 
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by the route of the plain Jasan,' we reached Uratippa, crossing the bridge of Chapan.” 

Kamber Ali, confiding in Tambol, had gone from his own government of Khojend to 

Akhsi, in order to consult with him regarding the arrangements of the army ; no sooner 
Kamber_ — had he reached that place, than he was taken into custody, and Tambo! advanced to 
by Tambol. seize his districts; verifying the Tarki proverb :— 


To trust a friend will show you raw ; 
Your friend will stuff your hide with straw. 


Effects his While they were conducting him from one place to another, however, he effected his 
“scape: —_ escape by the way, and, barefooted and bareheaded, after encountering a multitude of 
hardships, came and joined me while I was at Uratippa. 

At Uratippa I received intelligence that SheibAni Khan had defeated Baki Terkhan, 
at the fort of Dabisi, and was advancing against Bokhara. From Uratippa, by the 
route of Nlagh-burkeh, I reached Sengraz,3 the commandant‘ of which surrendered 
the place. As Kamber Ali had joined me in a ruined state, and completely plundered, 

Baber I left him behind in Sengraz, and advanced forward. When we had reached Yuret- 

reaches Yu- Khan, the Begs of Samarkand, at the head of whom was Muhammed Mazid Khan, 
came to meet me, and tendered me their duty. I consulted with them about the takmg 
of Samarkand. They assured me that Khwajeh Yahia was attached to me; and that 
if he could be prevailed upon heartily to co-operate, Samarkand might be taken with 
the greatest facility, without combat or struggle. I therefore several times sent per- 
sons to confer with Khwajeh Yahia. The Khwajeh did not send me any message, 
but silently used every exertion to facilitate my entrance into Samarkand; at the same 
time, he did not say a word to make me despair of success. 

Marching from Yuret-Khan, I advanced to the Dergham. From the banks of the 
Dergham I sent Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, my librarian, to Khwajeh Yahia. He 
brought me back instructions to advance, and that the city should be given up to me. 
Mounting just at nightfall, we left the Dergham, and rode towards the city. But Sul- 
tan Mahmfid Dildai, the father of Sultan Muhammed Dildai, having deserted from 
me at Yuret-Khan, and gone over to the enemy, had informed them of our proceed- 
ings; so that, our motions being discovered, the design did not succeed. I therefore 
returned back to the banks of the Derghim. 

Many of While I remained encamped there, Ibrahim Saéru Minkaligh, who had received 
oe many favours from me, but whom Ali Dost had plundered and driven from my ser- 
his service. vice while we were at Yar-ailak, returned, accompanied by Muhammed Yieef, the son 
of Syed Yisef Beg, and again entered into my service. The greater part of my Begs 
and most attached seryants, whom Ali Dost Beg, from jealousy, had treated ill, ba- 
nishing some of them, plundering others, and ruining the rest by heavy contributions, 
all returned to me at this period, one after another. The pewer of Ali Dost was now 


1 Hasan—Leyden. Khasian—Persian. 
* Chapan—Leyden. Chelian—Persian. Khuban—Mr Metcalfe's MS. 
* The capital of Yar-ailak. * Darogha. 
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gone. He had placed his entire reliance on Tambol, and had harassed and persecuted 

me and all my friends. I had conceived a rooted dislike to the man. Partly from 

shame and partly from apprehension, he could no longer remain with me, and asked 

leave to retire, which I granted with great pleasure. Ali Dost and Muhammed Dost, Ali Dost 
on leaving me, went and joined Tambol, by whom they were received and treatell with allowed oe 
much distinction ; and I afterwards had many proofs of the mutinous and incendiary, '"* 

temper of both father and son. A year or two after, Ali Dost was seized with a can- Their fu- 
cerous sore in the hands, of which he died. Muhammed Dost went among the Usz- Hane niet eeye 
beks, where he did not succeed badly; but there, also, having been guilty of some 

piece of treachery to those whose salt he eat, he was obliged to flee, and came to the 

hilly districts of Andejan, where he spirited up some disturbances ; but falling at last 

into the hands of the Uzbeks, they put out his eyes, and thus was verified the saying, 

‘¢ the salt has seized his eyes.” ! 

After they had taken leave, I dispatched Ghiri Birlas with a party of horse towards Sheibani 
Bokhara, in quest of intelligence. He brought me back information that Sheibani mia 
Khan had taken Bokhara, and was marching on Samarkand. Not thinking my stay 
in that neighbourhood advisable, I proceeded towards Kesh,’? in which place were 
the families of many of the Begs of Samarkand. A week or two after my arrival 
there, information was brought that Sultan Ali Mirza had delivered up Samarkand to reer aaa 
Sheibani Khan. 

The circumstance of this event are as follows :—The mother of Soltan Ali Mirza, Particulars 
named Zihreh Begi Agha, was led by her stupidity and folly to send a messenger pri- ae 
vately to Sheibani Khan, proposing that, if he would marry her, her son should sur- 
render Samarkand into his hands, on condition that, when Sheib&ni recovered his own 
paternal dominions, he should restore Samarkand to Sultan Ali Mirza. Abii Yiisef 
Arghiin was let into the secret of this plan; nay, that traitor may be fairly a 
as the original projector of it. 


, TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 906.3 


SHErBANI Kuan advaneing as had been arranged with the princess, halted at the Sheibini 
Begh-e-Meidan.' About noon, Sultan Ali Mirza, without acquainting any of his Begs, $2". . 
officers, cavaliers, or servants, with his intention, and without holding any consulta- 5*™markand. 
tion, left the town by the Char-raheh gate, accompanied only by a few insignificant Sultan Sultan Ali 
individuals of his personal attendants, and went to Sheibani Khan at the Bagh-e-Mel- ou ae 


meets him. 


1 In the East, it is looked upon as the greatest crime to betray one in whose family or service a man 
has lived, or even with whom he has eaten. Hence the — nemek-herém, or treacherous to his salt, 
is one of the severest of reproaches. 

2 South of Samarkand, beyond the hills. 

3 This year commenced on 28th July 1500. * Garden of the plain. 
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dan. Sheibani did not give him a very flattering reception ; and, as soon as the cere- 
Universat monies of meeting were over, made him sit down lower than himself. Khwajeh Yahia, 
ee on learning that the Mirza had gone out, was filled with alarm ; but, seeing no reme- 
dy left, also went out of the town, and waited on Sheibani Khan, who received him 
withofit rising, and said some severe things to him. On his rising to go away, how- 
ever, Sheibani Khan behaved more courteously, and rose from his seat. Jan Ali, the 
son of Khwajeh Ali Bai, who was in Rabat-Khwéajeh, as soon as he heard that the 
Mirza had gone out, likewise went and presented himself to Sheib&ni Khan; so that 
the wretched and weak woman, for the sake of getting herself a husband, gave the 
family and honour of her son to the winds. Nor did Sheibéni Khan mind her a 
bit, or value her even so much as his other handmaids, concubines, or women. Sal- 
tan Ali Mirza was confounded at the condition in which he now found himself, and 
deeply regretted the step which he had taken. Several young cavaliers about him, 
perceiving this, formed a plan for escaping with him; but he would not consent. As 
the hour of fate was at hand, he could not shun it. He had quarters assigned him 
Sultan Ali near Taimur Sultan. Three or four days afterwards, they put him to death in the 
a 42 Pt meadow of Kulbeh> From his over-anxiety to preserve this transitory and mortal life, 
he left a name of infamy behind him ; and, from following the suggestions of a woman, 
struck himself out of the list of those who have earned for themselves a glorious 
name. It is impossible to write any more of the transactions of such a personage, and 
impossible to listen any farther to the recital of such base and dastardly proceedings. 
mee: of After the murder of Sultan Ali Mirza, the Khan sent Jan Ali after his prince; and - 
Vahio and a8 he entertained suspicions of Khwajeh Yahia, banished him, and sent him off for 
his sons. Khorasan, with his two sons, Khwijeh Muhammed Zakeria and Khwajeh Baki. - 
They were followed by a party of Uzbeks, who martyred the Khwajeh and both his 
young sons, in the neighbourhood of Khwajeh Kardzin. Sheibani Khan denied all 
participation in the Khwajeh’s death, alleging that it was the act of Kamber Bi and 
Kepek Bi.' This is only making the matter worse, according to the saying, “the ex- 
cuse is worse that the fault ;” for when Begs presume to perpetrate such deeds with- 
out being authorised by their Khan or King, what confidence can be reposed in such a 
government ? 
Baber No sooner had the Uzbeks taken Samarkand, than we moved away from Kesh to- 
leavesKesh. wards Hissar.? Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, and some of the other Begs of Samar- 
kand, accompanied me, along with their wives, children, and families. On halting at the 
Valley ® of the district of Cheghanian, Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, and the Samarkand 
nobles, separating from me, went and took service with Khosrou Shah, while I, with- 
out town or territory, without any spot to which I could go, or in which I could re- 
main, in spite of the miseries which Khosrou Shah had inflicted on my house and fa- 
feud : mily, saw myself compelled to pass through the midst of his territories. I once had 
K u 
shale 1 The Uzbeks, down to the present time, distinguish the richer and more substantial men of property 
territories. by the title of Bi, which corresponds very much with’ master. The Uzbeks were composed of the four 
tribes of Vigurs, Naimans, Durmans, and Kankerats.—See Astley’s Voyages, vol. IV. p. 483. 


2 They probably proceeded through the hills of the Derbend or the Kaluga Pass. 
3 Auleng, a valley, meadow, or pasture-ground. 
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a fancy that I might go by way of the country of Karatigin! to join my younger ma- 

ternal uncle Icheh Khan, but I did not. We resolved to go up by the Kamrid and 

to cross over the mountain of Sir-e-Tak.* By the time we reached the confines of 
Nowendak, a servant of Khosrou Shah came to me, and, in his master’s name, pre- 

sented me with nine horses, and nine pieces of cloth. When I reached the gorge of 
Kamriid, Shir Ali Chehreh deserted from me and joined Wali, the younger brother of 
Khosrou Shah. The next morning Koch Beg separated from me and went to Hissar. 

Having entered the Valley of Kamrid, we went up the river. In these roads, which 

are extremely dangerous, often overhanging precipices, and in the steep and narrow 

hill passes and straits which we were obliged to ascend, numbers of our horses and 

camels failed, and were unable to proceed. After four or five days march, we reached 

the mountain pass of Sir-e-Tak. It is a pass, and such a pass! Never did I see one Surmounts 
so narrow and steep; never were paths so narrow and precipitous traversed by me. on ma 
We travelled on with incredible fatigue and difficulty, amid dangerous narrows and 
tremendous gulphs. Having, after a hundred sufferings and losses, at length sur- 
mounted these murderous, steep, and narrow defiles, we came down on the confines of Reache: 
K&an. Among the mountains of KAén there is a large lake, which may be about a kos‘ **™ 

in circumference, and is very beautiful. 

‘Here I received information that Ibrahim Terkhan had thrown himeelf into the for- Ibrihin 
tress of Shiraz, which he had put in a state of defence, and that Kamber Ali and Abil ee 
Kfisim Kohbfr, who had been in the fort of Khwiéjeh Didar, when the Uzbeks took Yar-ailik. 
Samarkand, not believing themselves able to hold out in the place, had repaired to 
Yar-ailak, the fortresses of which district they had occupied and put in a state of de- 
fence, and established themselves there. 

Leaving K&n on the right, we marched towards Keshtiid.° The Malek of Kan was Baber is ill 
renowned for his hospitality, generosity, politeness, and humanity. When Sultan Hus- ;, Ae Me, 
sain Mirza came against Hissfr, Sultan Masafid Mirza fled to his younger brother °f Kr. 
Baiesanghar Mirza at Samarkand, by this road. The Malek of Kan presented him 
with seventy or eighty horses as a peshkesh, and did him many other services of the 
like nature. To me he presented a single worthless horse, but did not come himself 
to greet me: Yet so it was, that thoee who were famed for generosity, proved niggards 
when they had to do with me; and those who were so celebrated for their hospitality, 
quite forgot it when I was concerned. Khosrou Shah too, was one who possessed a 
high reputation for liberality and generosity, and the services which he rendered to 
Badia-ez-zemin Mirza have already been mentioned. He certainly received Baki 


4 


1 In that case he would probably have passed the hills into the Kashgar territory, and then proceeded 
to the east of the Ala-tagh mountains, which separated Kashghar and the country of the Moghuls from 
Ush, Kasan, &c. The Persian copies read Karatigin and Aldi. 

2 The valley of Kamrud leads up from the low country of Hissdr to Sir-e-Tak, which seems to be on 
the summit of the Kara-tagh mountains. On getting across these mountains, Baber came on the country 
near the source of the Kohik, and on one skirt of Yar-ailak. 

* The Moghuls and Tirks have a superstitious reverence for the number nine, and presents are gene- 
tally made by nine or thrice nine pieces of each kind. 

« About a mile and a half. 

_ * Mr Metcalfe's MS. has Keshbad, the Persian Kesid and Kebid. 
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. Advances to 
Keshtid. 


Reaches 
Yar-ailak. 


Resolves to 
uttempt Sa- 
markand. , 


Fails in one 
attempt. 


Terkhan and the other Begs with anbounded kindness and liberality. I twice passed 
through his country. Let it not be told to my peers that the humanity and politeness 
which he showed to my lowest servants, were not vouchsafed to me; nay that he did 
not even treat me with so much respect as he did them -— 


Téirki.—O, my soul! who has ever experienced good treatment from worldlings ? 
Hope not that those in whom there is no good, can show it to others ? 


Immediately on leaving Kan, it occurred to me that Keshtfid must certainly be in 
the possession of the Uzbeks, I made a rapid push towards it, but found the place 
ruined and desolate, not a man being there. Leaving it behind, I advanced, and halted 
on the banks of the Kohik. I passed this river by a bridge towards its bend at Yari, 
and dispatched Kasim Beg and some other Begs for the purpose of surprising the for- 
tress of Rabat-Khwajeh. Passing Yari and the hill of Shankar-Khaneh,' we arrived 
in Yar-ailak. The Begs who were sent against Rabét-Khwijeh, at the instant of ap- 
plying their scaling-ladders, perceiving that the garrison had taken the alarm, and that 
the attempt had failed, mounted their horses and abandoned the enterprize. Kamber 
Ali, who was in Sangraz,? came and waited on me. Abidl Kasim Kohbur and Ibra- 
him Terkhan sent some of their confidential servants to pay me their respects, and 
assure me of their attachment. 

From the villages of Yar-ailak we came to Asfendek. At that time Sheibani Khan 
was in the vicinity of Khwajeh-Didar, accompanied by three or four thousand Uzbeks, 
and about as many. more soldiers who had been collected from various quarters. He 
had bestowed the Daroghaship of Samarkand on Khan Vafa Mirza, who occupied the 
place with five or six hundred men. Khamzeh Sultan and Mehdi Sultan, with their 
adherents and followers, were encamped near Samarkand in the Kurigh-Budineh. My 
men, good and bad, amounted only to two hundred and forty. Having consulted with 
the whole of my Begs and officers, we finally were agreed in opinion, that as Sheibani © 
Khan had taken Samarkand go recently, the men of the place had probably formed no 
attachment to him, nor he to them; that if anything was ever to be done, this was the 
crisis; that could we succeed in sealing the fort by surprise, and making ourselves 
master of it, the inhabitants of Samarkand would certainly declare in our favour ; they 
had nothing else for it; that if they did not assist me, at least they would not fight for 
the Uzbeks. At all events, after the city was once.taken, whatever God’s will might 
be, be it done. Having come to these conclusions, we mounted and left Yar-ailak after 
noon-tide prayers, and rode rapidly the greater part of the night. By midnight we 
reached Yuret Khan. That night, learning that the garrison were on the alert, we did 
not venture to approach the place, but returned from Yuret-Khan : and as the morning 
dawned, we passed the river Kohik a little below Rabat-Khwajeh, and regained Yar- 
ailak. 

One day I happened to be in the castle of Asfendek with some of my inferior nobles 


1 Hawk-house. 
2 I know not whether the name of this place, which occurs several times, is Sangraz or Sangzar, it 
being written both ways. 
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and officers, such as Dost Nasir, Nevidn Gokultash, Kasim Gokult&ésh, Khan Kuli 
Kerimdad, Sheikh Dervish, Khosrou Gokultésh, and Miram Nasir, who were sitting 
and conversing around me.. The conversation turned at random on a variety of sub- 
jects. I happened to say, “Come! let us hit‘on a lucky guess, and may God accom- 
plish it! When shall we take Samarkand?” Some said, ‘‘ We shall take it in the 
spring,” (it was then the harvest ;) some said in a month, some in forty days, some in 
twenty days. Nevién Gokultash said, “‘ We shall take it within a fortnight ;” and Al- 
mighty God verified his werds, for we did take it within the fortnight. 

About this time I had a remarkable dream. I thought that the reverend Khwajeh 
Abid-flla had eome to visit me. I went out to receive him, and the Khwajeh came 
in and sat down. It appeared to me that a table was spread for him, but perhaps 
not with sufficient attention to neatness, on which account the holy man seemed to be 
somewhat displeased. Milla Baba observing this, made me a sign. I answered him 
likewise by signs, that the fault was not mine, but the person’s who had spread the table- 
cloth. The Khwajeh perceived what passed, and was satisfied with my excuse. When 
he rose to depart I attended him out. In the hall of the house, however, he seemed 
to seize me by the right or left arm, and lifted me up so high that one of my feet was 
raised from the ground, while he said to me in Tiirki, Sheikh Maslehet Berdi, “ Your 
religious instructor has counselled you.”! A few days after this I took Samarkand. 

One or two days after seeing this dream, I went from the fort of Asfendek to that 
of Wasmand. Although I had once already set out to surprise Samarkand, and, after 
reaching the very suburbs, had been obliged to return, from finding the garrison on 
the alert; nevertheless, placing my confidence in the Almighty, I once more set out 
from Wasmand on the same enterprize, after mid-day prayers, and pushed on for Sa- 
markand with the greatest expedition. Khwaéjeh Abdal Makaram was along with me. 
At midnight we reached the bridge of the Moghak’ at the Khiawan’ (or public pleasure- 
ground), whence I detached forward seventy or eighty of my best men, with instruc- 
tions to fix their scaling-ladders on the wall opposite to the Lovers’ Cave,‘ to mount by 
them and ehter the fort; after which they were to proceed immediately against the 
party who were stationed at the Firézeh-gate, to take possession of it, and then to ap- 
prize me of their success by a messenger. They accordingly went, scaled the walls 
opposite to the Lovers’ Cave, and entered the place without giving the least alarm. 
Thence they proceeded to the Firézeh-gate, where they found Fazil Terkhan, who was 
not of the Terkhan Begs, but a Terkhan merchant of Tirkestan, that had served under 
Sheibani Khan in Tirkestén, and had been promoted by him. They instantly fell upon 
Fazil Terkhfin and put him and a number of his retainers to the sword, broke the 
lock of the gate with axes, and threw it open. At that very moment I came up to the 
gate and instantly entered. Abul Kasim Kohbur did not himself come on this enterprize, 
but he sent his younger brother Ahmed Kasim with thirty or forty of his followers. 


* Or rather perhaps, Sheikh Maslehet gives it, 
2 Or Pul-e-Moghak may be a village near Kil-e-Moghak. Moghak literally means a ditch or hollow. 
“.The Khiawan or Khiaban, as already mentioned, is a park shaded by avenues of trees, under which 
the town’s people went out to divert themselves. 
* Moghar-e-Ashikan. 
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There was no person with me on the part of Ibrahim Terkhin; but, after I had én- 
tered the city, and while I was sitting in the Khanekah' (or convent), Ahmed Terkhan, 
his younger brother, arrived with a party of his retainers. The citizens in general were 
fast asleep, but the shopkeepers, peeping out of their shops, and discovering what had 
happened, offered up prayers of thanksgiving. In a short time the rest of the citizens 
were apprized of the event, when they manifested great joy, and most hearty congra- 
tulations passed on both sides between them and my followers. They pursued the 
Uzbeks in every street and corner with sticks and stones, hunting them down and 
“killing them like mad dogs: they put to death about four or five hundred Uzbeks 
in this manner. The Governor of the city, Jan Vafé, was in Khwajeh Yahia’s house, 


‘but contrived to make his escape, and rejoined Sheibani Khan. 


On entering the gate, I had instantly proceeded towards the college and Khanekah, 
and, on reaching the latter, I took my seat under the grand Tak (or arched hall). Till 
morning the tumult and war-shouts were heard on every side. Some of the chief 
people and shopkeepers, on learning what had passed, came with much joy to bid me 
welcome, bringing me such offerings of food ready dressed as they had at hand, and 
breathed out prayers for my success. 

When it was morning, information was brought that the Uzbeks were in possession 


"of the Iron Gate, and were maintaining’ themselves in it. I immediately mounted my 


horse, and galloped to the place, accompanied only by fifteen or twenty men; but the 
rabble of the town, who were prowling about in every lane and corner, had driven the 
Uzbeks from the Iron Gate before I could come up. 

Sheibani Khan, on learning what was passing, set out hurriedly, and about sun- 
rise appeared before the Iron Gate, with a hundred or a hundred and fifty horse. It 
was a noble opportunity ; but I hada mere handful of men with me, as has been men- 
tioned. Sheibéni Khan, soon eens that he could effect nothing, did not stop, 
but turned back and retired. 

I now left the town, and encamped at the Bostan-serai.2 The men of rank and 
consequence, and all such as were in office in the city, now came out and waited on 
me, offering me their congratulations. For nearly a hundred and forty years, Samar- 
kand had been the capital of my family. A foreign robber, one knew not whence he 
came, had seized the kingdom, which dropped from our hands. Almighty God now 
restored it to me, and gave me back my plundered and pillaged country. Sultan Hus- 
sain Mirza had also surprised Heri, much in the same way in which I had now taken 
Samarkand. But to persons of judgment and discrimination it is evident, and it is 
clear to every man of candour, that there was a very great difference between the two 
occurrences. The first distinction is, that Sultan Hussain Mirza was a mighty and 
powerful sovereign, of great experience, and in the maturity of his years and under- 
standing. The second is, that his opponent, Yadgar Muhammed Mirza, was an inex- 
perienced lad of seventeen or eighteen years of age. A third distinction is, that Mir 
Ali, the master of horse, who was perfectly acquainted with the whole conduct and 


1 The Khanekaéh was a convent, with which was connected a caravansera for travellers, an endowment 
for charitable purposes, and sometimes an establishment for lectures. The extent of the buildings made 
it convenient for head-quarters. . 

2 The Garden Palace. 
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proceedings of the enemy, was in his interest, and sent messengers to give him notice 
of them, and to bring him in an unguarded hour on his foe. A fourth difference is, 
that his opponent was not in a fortress, but at the Raven Garden,! and when Sultan 
Hussain Mirza took the place, Yadgar Muhammed Mirza, with his attendants, had 
drunk so deeply of wine, that the only three persons on watch at Yadgir Muhammed 
Mirza’s door were all drunk, as well as himself. The fifth distinction is, that he came 
and took it at the very first attempt, while the enemy were in the state of unsuspecting 
negligence that has been described. On the other hand, when I took Samarkand, I was 
only nineteen, and had neither seen much action nor ‘been improved by great expe- 
rience. In the next place, I had opposed to me an enemy like Sheibaéni Khan, a man 
full of talents, of deep experience, and in the meridian of life. In the third place, no 
person came from Samarkand to give me any information ; for though the townspeople 
were well inclined to me, yet, from dread of Sheibani Khan, none of them dared to 
think of such a step. In the fourth place, my enemies were in a fortified place, and I 
had both to take the place and to route the enemy. Fifthly, I had once before come 
for the purpose of surprising Samarkand, and thereby put the enemy on their guard ; 
yet, on a second attempt, by the favour of.God, I succeeded and gained the city. In 
these observations, I have no wish to detract from any man’s merit; the faets were 
exactly as has been mentioned. Nor, in what I have said, is it my wish to exalt the 
merits of my own enterprise beyond the truth; I have merely detailed the circum- 
stances precisely as they stood. 

Some poets amused themselves in making memorial verses expressive of the date of 
the transaction. I still recollect a couplet of one of them :— 


Tell me, then, my soul! what is its date ? 
Know, that it is “‘ The Victory of Baber Behader.’? 


After the conquest of Samarkand, Shadwar, Soghd, and the people who were in the Sbadwir. 
forts in the Tumans, began to come over to me one after another. The Uzbeks aban- oe ral 
doned, from terror, some of the forts which they held, and made their escape. In Baber. 
others, the inhabitants attacked the Uzbeks, drove them out, and declared for me. 

Many seized on their Daroghas,° and put their towns in a state of defence on my ac- 

count. At this time, Sheibéni Khan’s wife and family, with his heavy baggage, as 

well as that of the other Uzbeks, arrived from ‘Tirkestén. Sheibani Khan had re- 

mained till now in the vicinity of Khwajeh-Didar and Ali-abad ; but, perceiving such 

a disposition in the garrisons to surrender the forts, and in the inhabitants to come 

over spontaneously to my side, he marched off from his encampment towards Bokhara. Sheibani 
By the divine favour, before the end of three or four months, most of the fortified oe =e 
places of Soghd and Midnkar‘ had come under my allegiance. Baki Terkhan, too, Bokhira. 
seized a favourable opportunity, and entered the fort of Karshi. !Khozar and Karshi’ 
were both lost to the Uzbeks. Karakiil was also taken by Abul Hassan Mirza’s men, 


who came from Merv. My affairs succeeded everywhere prosperously. 


1 Bagh-e-Zaghan. ® Fateh Baber Behdder. The numeral letters yield 905, not 906. 
3 Chief magistrates. 

‘ Miankar, or Miankal, is the country on both sides of the Kohik, near Dabisi. ~ 

§ Khozar and Karshi lie S. W. from Sheher-Sebz ; Karakil S. W. from Bokhara. 
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Baber's fa. | After my departure from Andejin, my mother and grandmother,' with my family 

mily arrive and household, had set out after me, and with great diffieulty, and after enduring 

kand. many hardships, had reached Uratippa. I now sent and brought them to Samarkand. 
About this time I had a daughter by Aisha Sultan Begum, the daughter of Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, the first wife whom I had married. She received the name of Fakher- 
al-Nissa (the Ornament of Women). This was my first child, and at this time I was 
just nineteen. In a month or forty days she went to share the mercy of God. 

He sendsto No sooner had I got possession of Samarkand, than I repeatedly dispatched ambas- 

ae sadors and messengers, one after another, to all the Khans and Sultans, Amirs and 

princes to chiefs, on every hand round about, to request their aid and assistance. These messen- 

sistance, gers I kept going back and forward without intermission. Some of the neighbouring 
princes, although men of experience, gave me an unceremonious refusal. Others, who 
had been guilty of insults and injuries to my family, remained inactive out of appre- 
hension ; while the few that did send me assistance, did not afford me such as the 
occasion demanded, as will be particularly mentioned in its place. 

Corresponds At the time when I took Samarkand this second time, Ali Shir Beg* was still alive. 

ze ae I had a letter from him, which I answered. On the back of the letter which I ad- 
dressed to him, I wrote a couplet that I had composed in the Tirki language; but 
before his reply could arrive, the commotions and troubles had begun. 

Malla Binsi Sheibani Khan, after taking Samarkand, had received Milla Binai into his service, 

i, Semar- since which time the Milla had attended him. A few days after I took the place, 
the Milla came to Samarkand. Kasim Beg having suspicions of him, ordered him 
to retire to Sheher-Sebz ; but soon after, as he was a man of great knowledge, and as 
the charges against him were not established, I invited him to return to the capital. 
He was constantly composing kasidehs and ghazels.> He addressed to me a ghazel 
adapted to a musical air, in the Nawa measure; ‘and about the same time composed 
and sent me the following quatrain :— 


I neither possess grain to eat, 

Nor the perversion of grain * to put on ; ° 
Without food nor raiment, 

How can one display his learning and genius? 


About this period, I sometimes amused myself with composing a couplet or two, 
but did not venture on the perfect ghazel, or ode. I composed and sent him a rubai 
(or quatrain), in the Tirki language :— 


1 Walidha may mean my mothers, my father’s widows. 

2 A more particular. account of thie eminent man, who was the greatest patron of literature and the 
arts of the age in which he lived, is afterwards given in the account of Herat. 

> A species of odes. 

* The merit of these verses depends upon an untranslateable play of words in the original. .The 
Persians and Hindustanis are accustomed to divert themselves by ringing changes on their words. Gha- 
leh, maleh, roti, boti, &c. The perverted word the Persians call the mokhmel of the proper term. The 
mokhmel, or perversion of ghaleh, grain, is maleh, which happens to signify a sort of reddish-coloured 
cotton, of which cloth is manufactured. The poet, therefore, by saying that he has not ghaleh (grain), 
nor its mokhmel, maleh (cotton), gives to understand that he hag neither food nor clothing. 

1 | 
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Your affairs shal all succeed to your heart's content ; 
Presents and a settled allowance shall be ordered for your reward. 


I comprehend your allusion to the grain and its perversion ; 
Your person shall fill the cloth, and the grain sha fill your house. 


Milla Binai composed and sent me a rubai, in which he assumed the rhyme of my 
quatrain for the redif! of his own, and gave it another rhyme :— 
My Mizra, who shad be sovereign by sea and land, 
Shail be distinguished in the world for his genius ; 
If my reward was such for a single unmeaning word,* 
What would it have been had I spoken with understanding ! 
At this time Khwajeh Aba-al-Barka, surnamed Feraki, came from Sheher-Sebz. 
He said, ‘‘ You should have kept the same rhyme ;” and recited the following rubai :— 
This tyranny which the sphere exercises shall be inquired into ; 
° This generous Sultan shai redress her misdeeds ; 


O cup-bearer ! if hitherto thou hast not brimmed my cup, 
At this turn (or reign) shall it be filled to the brim. 


This winter my affairs were in the most prosperous state, while those of Sheibfni Baber's 
Khan were at a low ebb. At this very period, however, one or two rather unfortu- oe 
nate incidents occurred. The party from Merv, that had taken possession of Kara- 
kal, proved unable to maintain it, so that it fell again into the hands of the Uzbeks. 

Ahmed Terkhan, the younger brother of Ibrahim Terkhan, held the fortress of Da- 
bisi. . Sheibani Khan came and invested it ; and, before I could collect my army and 
march to its relief, took it by storm, and made an indiscriminate massacre of the gar- : 
rison. At the taking of Samarkand, I had with me in all only two hundred and forty 
men. In the course of five or six months, by the favour of God, they had so much 
increased, that I could venture to engage so powerful a chief as Sheibini Khan in a 
pitched battle at Sir-e-pil, as shall be mentioned. Of all the princes in my vicinity, 
_ from whom I had asked assistance, none afforded me any except the Khan, who sent 

Ayub Begchik and Kashkeh Mahmid, with about four or five hundred men. From 
Jehangir Mirza, Tambol’s younger brother brought a hundred men to my assistance. 
From Sultan Hussain Mirza, a prince of power and talent, a monarch of experience, He receives 
and than whom none was better acquainted with the temper and views of Sheibani pe 
Khan, not a man appeared; nor did I receive a single man from Badia-ez-Zeman from his 
Mirza. Khosrou Shah, from terror, did not send any ; for, as my family had suffered eee 
much from his unprincipled conduct, as has been mentioned, he entertained great 
apprehensions of me. | 

In the month of Shawal’ I marched out of the city to meet Sheibani Khan, and fixed Baber 
my head-quarters in the Bagh-e-nou,‘ where I halted five or six days for the purpose martes 

Sheibini 

| The kdfia is the rhyme ; the redif consists of afew syllables, like a ranning chorus, that close the Khan. 
line. The redif here is the Tarki word bulghiisidur, shall be, which served as the rhyme to Baber’s verses. 
In the subsequent verses of Khwajeh Aba-al-Barka, the original rhyme is resumed. It is to be ob- 
served, that the third line of a quatrain requires no rhyme. 

2 In most instances, the mokhmel of a word has no sense whatever. 
3 Shawal 906 begins 20th April 1501. New Garden. 
a 
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of collecting the troope, and getting ready all the necessaries of war. Setting out from 
the Bagh-e-nou, I proceeded, by successive marches, to Sir-e-pil,' after passing which 
I halted and encamped, strongly fortifying our camp with a palisade and ditch. Shei- 
They (et bani Khan moved forward from the opposite direction to meet us, and encamped near 
zip. the town of Khwajeh-Kardzin. There was about a farsang between his camp and mine. 
Skirmishes | We remained four or five days in this position, and every day parties of my men fell 
ensue. —_ in with the enemy, and skirmished with them. One day, a larger body of the enemy 
than usual advanced, and there was a very sharp fight, without any marked advantage 
on either side. Of my troops, one who had a standard, behaved ill, ran off, and got 
into the trench. There were persons who pretended to say that the standard was Sidi 
Kara Beg’s ; and, in trath, Sidi Kara, though most valiant in speech, by no means 
made the same figure with his sword. One night Sheibani Khan attempted to sur- 
prise us, but we were so well defended by our ditch and chevaax-de-frise, that he could . 
- effect nothing. After raising the war-shout on the edge of our ditch, and giving usa 
few discharges of arrows, they drew off. 
Baber re. «A: ROW turned my whole attention and solicitude to the approaching battle. Kamber 
solvestoen- Ali assisted me. Baki Terkhan, wih a thousand or two thousand men, had arrived 
oe in Kesh, and would have joined me in two days. Syed Muhammed Doghlet, the Mir’s 
son,” too, was advancing with a thousand or fifteen hundred men, who had been sent 
to my assistance by the Khan my maternal uncle ; they had reached Dabil, only four 
farsangs’ from my camp, and would have joined me next morning. Such was our 
situation, whén I precipitated matters, and hurried on the battle : 
He who with impatient haste lays his hand on his sword, 
Will afterwards gnaw that hand with his teeth from regret. 


The cause of my eagerness to engage, was, that the stars called the Salrzyildis (or 
eight stars) were on that day exactly between the two armies; and if I had suffered 
that day to elapse, they would have centinued favourable to the enemy for the space 
of thirteen or fourteen days. These observances were all nonsense, and my precipita- 
tion was without the least solid excuse. 

Arrange § In the morning, having made the troops array themselves in their armour, and ca- 

fart om parison and cover their horses with cloth of mail, we marched out and moved towards 
the enemy, having drawn out the army in order of battle, with right and left wing, 
centre and advance. On the right wing were posted Ibrahim Saru, Ibrahim Jani, 
Abil Kasim Kohbar, with several other Begs. On the left wing were stationed Ibea- 
him Terkhan, Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, with the other Begs of Samarkand, Saltan 
Hussain Arghfin, Kara Birlas Pir Ahmed, and Khwajeh Hussain. In the centre, were 
KAsim Beg, and some of my inferior nobility and attached adherents. In the advance, 
were Kamber Ali Silakh (the skinner), Bandeh Ali, Khwajeh Ali, Mir Shah Kéchin, 
Syed Kasim the chamberlain, Khaldar the younger brother of Bandeh Ali, Kuch‘ Beg, 
Haider Kasim the son of Kasim Beg, with a number of my best armed men and most 
faithful partizans. We marched right forward to the enemy, and they, on their part, 


) Bridgend. 9 Mirsad. * Sixteen miles. * Or Koch. 
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appeared ready drawn up to receive us. On their right wing were Mahmifd Sultan, 

Jani Beg Sultan, and Taimur Sultan; and on their left Khamzeh Sultan, and Mehdi 

Sultan, with a number of other Sultans. When the lines of the two opposite armies 
approached each other, the extremity of their right wing turned my left flank, and Baber's left 
wheeled upon my rear. I changed my position to meet them. By this movement the hie ee 
advance,’ which contained most of my experienced and veteran warriors and officers, | 
was thrown to the right; and scarcely any of them were left with me. In spite of 

this, however, we charged and beat off the troops that came on to attack us in front, 

driving them back on their centre ; and things even came to such a pass, that several 

of his oldest and most experienced officers represented to SheibAni Khan, that it was 
necessary immediately to retreat, and that all was over. He, however, remained firm, 

and kept his ground. The enemy’s right having, meanwhile, routed my left, now at- 

tacked me in the rear. As my advance had been thrown to the right on the change 

of our position, my front? was left defenceless. The enemy now began to charge us 

both in front and rear, pouring in showers of arrows. The Moghul troops which had 

come to my assistance, did not attempt to fight, but, instead of fighting, betook them- 

selves to dismounting and plundering my own people. Nor is this a solitary instance, 

such ig the uniform practice of these wretches the Moghuls; if they defeat the enemy 

they instantly seize the booty ; if they are defeated, they plunder and dismount their 

own allies, and, betide what may, carry off the spoil. The enemy who were in front, 

made several furious attacks on me, but were worsted and driven back ; they, however, 

rallied again and charged ; the division of the enemy that had gained our rear coming 

up at the same time, and discharging showers of arrows on gur troops. Being thus 
surrounded and attacked both before and behind, my men were driven from their py 
ground. In battle, the great reliance of the Uzbeks is on the Tulghmeh (or turning ™ 4. 
the enemy’s flank). They never engage without using the Tulghmeh. Another of 
their practices is to advance and charge in front and rear, discharging their arrows at 

full gallop, pell-mell, chiefs and common soldiers, and, if repulsed, they in like man- 

ner retire full gallop. Only ten or fifteen persons were now left with me. The river Crosses the 
Kohik was near at hand, the extremity of my right wing having rested upon it. We a 
made the best of our way to it, and no sooner gained its banks than we plunged in, 

armed at all points both horse and man. For more than half of the ford we had a firm 

footing, but after that we sank beyond our depths, and were forced, for upward of a 
bowshot, to swim our horses, loaded as they were with their riders in armour, and 

their own trappings. Yet they plunged through it. On getting out of the water on 

the other side, we cut off our horses’ heavy furniture and threw it away. When we 

had reached the north side of the river, we were separated from the enemy. -Of all 

others, the wretches of Moghuls were the most active in unhorsing and stripping the 
stragglers. Ibrahim Terkhan, and a great number of excellent soldiers, were unhorsed, 

stripped, and put to death by them. | 


If the Moghul race were a race of angels, it is a bad race ; 
And were the name Moghul written in gold, it would be odious. 





1 Trawel. 3 That is, the centre. 
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Take eare not. to pluek ene.car of corn frem a Maoghaol:s harvest ; 
The Moghul, acer! is such thet whatever. is sowed with it is execrable. 

Reaches £s- Advancing up the north side of the river ‘Kohik, I-re-cressed -it in the vieinity of Kul- 

marksed. beh, Between the time of-afternoon and.evening preyers, I reached the Sheilds-sadeh’s 
gate, and entered the citadel. 

Beber’slosg ‘ Many Begs of the: ‘highest rank, many admirable soldiers, and meny men of every 

in the bat- deseription perished in-this fight. Ibrahim Terkh&n, Ibrahim Saru, and. Ibrahim 
Jami, were among the slain. It ie rather an extraordinary ceincidence that-three men 
of-such rank and distinction, and all.of the name-of Ibrahim, should bave fallen in the 
same battle. Abul KAésim Kohbér, the eldest son of Haider Kasim Beg, Khede-berdi 
the standard-bearer, Khalil, the younger brother of: Sultan. Ahmed T&mbol, who has 
been frequently mentioned, all perished. in-this action. The greater part.of the rest 

‘Heisdesert- dispersed and fled in every direction. Of these, Mahammed Mazid Terkhin fled towards 

7 rz ™"7 Kundez and Hissir, to Khosrou Shah. Kamber Ali the skinner, the Moghul, whem 

bles. among all my Begs I had distinguished by the highest marks of favour, in despite of 
ali-these benefits, at this season of need did not stand by me; but having first remo-* 

ved his family from Samarkand, afterwards went: himself and joined Khoerou Shab. 
', Several others of my officers-and men, such as Kerimdid, Khodadéd the Turkoman, 

Khanekeh Gokult&sh, and Milla Babéi Beshagheri, fled-towards Uratippe. Milla Ba- 
bai was not at that time in my service, but was entertained as a guest. Others, again, 
acted like ‘Shirim Taghai; who returned to me indeed in Samarkand. along with. hie 
men, ‘and joined’ me in a consultation, in which it was resolved to defend the place to 
the last drop of ‘our: bleod, and to-exert ourselves to the utmost to put it in a state of 
defence ; yet did he, though my mother and sisters remained in the fortress, send. off 
his family with his-effects and people. to Uratippa, he himself alone staying behind 
with a small party, unencumbered, and ready to move off in any direction. Nor is 
this the only instanee in which he so acted; for in every case of difficulty or danger, 
he uniformly displayed the same want of steadmess and. attachment. 

Resolves to 4 Next day I called together Khwajeh Abul: Makaram, Kasim Beg, and the rest of the 

defend Se- Begs and officers, with such of my adberents and eavaliers as were beet qualified to 
offer advice, and held a-general consultation. We came to a resolution to put the place 
in the best possible state of defence, and to maintain ourselves in it for life or for death. 
I and Kasim Beg, with my most trusty and faithful adherents, fermed.a body- of re-. 
serve. I had a public tent! pitched for me on the Arched Portal of Ulugh Beg’s.Col- 
lege, in the midst of the city, in which I established my head-quarters. 1 distributed 
the other Begs and: cavaliers at the different gates, and around the works, on the 
ramparts and defences. 

Shebbni After two or three days Shetbani Khan approached, and took a station at seme dis- 

ae tance from the city. The idle and worthless rabble, assembling from every district 

Samarkand. and street of Samarkand, came in large bodies to the gate of the College, shouting 
aloud, ‘Glory to the Prophet !” and clamorously marched out for battle. Sheibani 
Kban, who, at the moraent, had mounted, and was preparing to make an assault, did 


! The chader eefid was a sort of public tent at head-quarters. 
6 
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not venture to approdch the place. Some days passed in this manner. The ignorant 
mob, who had never experienced the wound of arrow or sabre, nor witnessed the 
press of onset, or the tumult of battle, plucked up courage from these incidents, and 
ventured to advance to a very considerable distance from the works. When the old 
and experienced veterans remonstrated with them on such improvident and useless 
advances, they were only answered with reproach and abuse. 

One day Sheibani Khan made an attack near the Iron gate. The rabble, who had ee the 

- become very courageous, had advanced most valiantly a great way from the city, dc- pe i e into the 
cording to their custom. I made a party of horse follow them, to cover their retreat. Pl#** 
A body of Gokultashes, with some inferior nobility, and a few of my domestic troops, 
such as Nitian Gokultash, Kal Nazer Taghfi, and Mazid, with some others, marched 
out towards the Camel’s-neck.' From the other side two or three Uzbeks galloped up 
to charge them, and assaulted Kil Nazer, sabre in hand. The whole of the Uzbeks 
dismounting, fought on foot, swept back the city-rabble, and drove them in through 
the Iron gate. Kuch Beg and Mir Shah Kochin remained behind, and took post close 
by Khwajeh Khizer’s mosque. After the field was pretty well cleared of those who 
fought on-foot, the cavalry of the enemy moved up towards the mosque of Khwijeh 
Khizer, ‘in order to attack them. Upon this Kuch Beg, sallying forth on the Uzbeks 
who first came up, attacked them sabre in hand, and made a gallant and distinguished 
figure, in the sight of all the inhabitants, who stood looking on. The fugitives, occu- 
pied solely with their flight, had ceased to shoot arrows, or to think of fighting for 
their ground. I shot from the top of the gateway with a cross-bow, and tliose who 
were along with me also kept up a discharge. This shower of arrows from above pre- 
vented the enemy from advancing up to Khwijeh Khizer’s seas a and they were 
forced to retire from the field. 

During the continuance of the siege, the rounds of the rampart were regularly Besieges 
gone, once every night, sometimes by Kasim Beg, and sometimes by other Begs and ‘* “Y: 
captains. From the Firozeh gate to the Sheikh-Zadeh gate, we were able to go along 
the ramparts on horseback; everywhere else we were obliged to go on foot. Setting 
out in the beginning of the night, it was morning before we had completed our 
rounds. 

One day Sheibani Khan made an attack between the Iron gate and that of the attempts to 
Sheikh-Zadeh. As I was with the reverse, I immediately led them to the quarter that sna 
was attacked, without attending to the Washing-green gate or the Needlemakers’ 
gate.? That same day, from the top of the Sheikh-Zadeh’s gateway, I struck a 
palish white-coloured horse an excellent shot with my cross-bow: it fell dead the 
moment the arrow touched it: but in the meanwhile they had made such a vigorous 
attack, near the Camel’s-Neck, that they effected a lodgment close under the rampart. 

Being hotly engaged in repelling the enemy where I was, I had entertained no appre- 
_ hensions of danger on the other side, where they had prepared and brought with them 
twenty-five or twenty-six scaling-ladders, each of them so broad, that two and three 


1 Shuter-gerden, a subterraneous watercouree issuing in a flowing well. 
3 Derwizeh-e-Gaeeristén, va Derwarch-e-Sozingeran. 
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men could mount a-breast. He had placed in ambush opposite to the city-wall, seven or 
eight hundred chosen men with these ladders, between the Iron-smiths’ and Needle- 
makers’ gates, while he himself moved to the other side, and made a false attack. 
Our attention was entirely drawn off to this attack; and the men in ambush no sooner 
saw the works opposite to them empty of defenders, by the watch having left them, 
than they rose from the place where they had lain in ambush, advanced with extreme 
speed, and applied their scaling-ladders all at once between the two gates that have 
been mentioned, exactly opposite to Muhammed Mazid Terkhan’s house. The quar- 
ters of Kuch Beg, Muhammed Kili Kochin, and of the party of warriors who had the 
duty of guarding this post, were then in Muhammed Mazid Terkhin’s house. Kara 
Birlas was stationed at the Needlemakers’ gate; the station of the Washing-green 
gate was allotted to Shirim Taghai and his brothers, with Kitlak Khwajeh Goknl- 
tash. As there was fighting on the other side, the persons in charge of these works 
were not apprehensive of any danger at their posts, and the men on these stations had 
dispersed on their own business to their houses or to the markets. The Begs who 
were on guard had only two or three of their servants and attendants about them. — 
Nevertheless Kuch Beg, Muhammed Kili Kochin, Shah Sifi, and another brave cava- 
lier, boldly assailed them, and displayed signal heroism. Some of the enemy had al- 
ready mounted the wall, and several others were in the act of scaling it, when the four 
persons who have been mentioned arrived on the spot, fell upon them sword in hand, 
with the greatest bravery, and dealing out furious blows around them, drove the as- 
sailants back over the wall, and put them to flight. Kuch Beg distinguished himeelf 
above all the rest; and this was an exploit for ever to be cited to his honour. He 
twice during this siege performed excellent service by his valour. Kara Birlas too, 
who was almost alone in the works at the Needlemakers’ gate, made a good stand. _ 
Kftluk Khwajeh Gokultésh and Kal Nazer Mirza, who were in their stations at the 
Washerman’s gate, made a stout resistance with a few men, and attacking them in 
the rear, made a desperate charge. The attempt was completely defeated. 

On another occasion Kasim Beg sallied out, with a small body of men, by the 
Needlemakers’ gate, and having beat the Uzbeks back as far as Khwiajeh Kafshar, he 
dismounted several of them, and returned, bringing back their heads. 

It was now the season of the ripening of the grain, and nobody had brought in any 
new corn. As the siege had drawn out to great length, the inhabitants were reduced 
te extreme distress, and things came to such a pass, that the poor and meaner sort 
were ferced ‘o feed on dogs’ and asses’ flesh. Grain for the horses becoming scarce, 
they were obliged to be fed on the leaves of trees; and it was ascertained from expe- 
riemee, that the leaves of the mulberry and blackwood! answered best. Many used 
the shavings and riepings of wood, which they soaked in water, and gave to their 
horses. For three or foar months Sheibani Khan did not approach the fortress, but 
bleckaded it at some distance on all sides, changing his ground from time to time. 

One night when everybody was gone to rest, towards midnight, he approached the 
Firézeh gate, beating his large kettle drume, and raising the shout for an assault. I 
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was then in the College, and -was ini considerable uneasiness and terror. After this 
they returned every night beating their kettle drams, and shouting, and making an 
alarm. Although I had sent ambassadors and messengers to all the princes and ohiefs 
round about, no help came frem any of them. Indeed, when I was in the height of 
my power, and had yet suffered neither discomfiture nor loss, I had received none, and 
had therefore no reason to expect it now, that I was reduced to such a state of dis- 
tress. To draw out the siege in hopes of any succour from them, was evidently need- 
less. The ancients have said, that in order to maintain a fortress, a head, two hands, 
and two feet are necessary. The head is a captain, the two hands are two. friendly 
forces that must advanee from. opposite sides; the two feet are water and stores of 
provision within the fort. I looked for aid and assistance from the princes my neigh- 
bours; but each of them had his attention, fixed on some other object. For example, 
Saltan Hissain Mirza was undoubtedly a brave and experienced monarch, yet neither 
did he give mé assistance, nor even send an ambassador to encourage me; although 
during the siege he sent KemAl-ed-din Hfissain Gazargahi on an embassy to Sheibani 
Khan. 

Tambol having advanced from Andejan as far as Bishkent, Ahmed Beg and a party Tambol 
of men brought out the Khan to take the field against him. They met in the vicinity 5, saan Sul. 
of Leklekan and Charbagh-e-Turak, but separated and retired withont any action, ee 
and without even confronting each other. Sultan Mahmiid Khan was not a fighting 
man, and was totally ignorant of the art of war. When he went to oppose Tambol 
on this occasion, he showed pretty plain indications of want of heart, both in his 
words and actions. Ahmed Beg, who was.a plain rough man, but sincere in his mas- 
ter’s service and brave, said in his harsh way, ‘‘ What kind of a fellow is this Tambol, 
that he occasions you so much consternation and alarm? If your eyes are afraid, 
why, bind them up, a then let us engage him,” 6 





EVENTS OF THE YEAR 907.! 


Tue blockade drawing out to a great length, provisions and supplies coming in pense 
from no quarter, and no succours or reinforcements appearing on any hand, the sol- 
diers and inhabitants at length began to lose all hope, went off by ones and twos, 
escaped from the city and deserted. Sheibaéni Khan, who knew the distress of the in- 
habitants, came and encamped at the Lovers’ Cave. I also moved my head-quarters 
and came to Keie Payan (Low Street) to Malek Muhammed Mirza’s house. At this 
crisis, Uzun Hassan, the son of Khwfjeh Hussain, who had been the chief ringleader 
in the rebellion of Jehangir Mirza, by which I had formerly been obliged to leave Se- 
markand; and who had afterwards been the prime mover of much rebéllion and sedi- 


1 This year of the Hejira commenced July 37, 1501. 
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tion, as has been related, entered the town with ten or fifteen followers.. The famine 
and distress of the town’s-people and soldiers had now reached the greatest excess. 
Even men who were about my person, and others high in my confidence, began to let 
themselves down over the walls and make their escape. Of the chiefs, Weis Sheikh 
and Weis Baberi deserted and fled. I now despaired of assistance or relief from any 
quarter. There was no side to which I could look with hope. Our provisions and 
stores, which from the first had been scanty, were now totally exhausted, and no new 
supplies could enter the city. In these circumstances, Sheibini Khan proposed terms. 
Had I had the slightest hopes of relief, or had any stores remained within the place, 
never would I have listened to him. Compelled, however, by necessity, a sort of capitu- 
lation was agreed upon, and about midnight I left the place by Sheikh-Zadeh’s gate, 
accompanied by my mother the Khanum. Two other ladies escaped with us, the one of 
them Bechega Khalifeh, the other Mingelik Gokultésh: my eldest sister Khanzfdeh 
Begum was intercepted, and fell into the hands of Sheibéni Khan, as we left the place 


_ on this occasion. Having entangled ourselves among the great branches of the canals 


of the Soghd, during the darkness of the night, we lost our way, and after encoun- 
tering many difficulties, we passed Khwéjeh Didar about dawn. By the time of early 
morning prayers, we arrived at the hillock of Karbogh, and passing it on the north 
below the village of Kherdek, we made for Ilan-iti. On the road, I had a race with 
Kamber Ali and Kasim Beg. My horse got the lead. As I turned round on my 
seat to see how far I had left them behind, my saddle-girth being slack, the sad- 
dle turned round, and I came to the ground right on my head. Although I imme- 
diately sprang up and mounted, yet I did not recover the full possession of my facul- 
ties till the evening, and the world, and all that occurred at the time, passed before 
my eyes and apprehension like a dream, or a phantasy, and disappeared. The time of 
afternoon prayers was past ere we reached [lan-fiti, where we alighted, and, having 
killed a horse, cut him up, and dressed slices of his flesh; we stayed a little time to 
rest our horses, then mounting again, before day-break we alighted at the village of 
Khalileh. From Khalileh we proceeded to Dizak.'' At that time Taher Dildai, the 
son of Hafez Muhammed Beg Diildai, was governor of Dizak. Here we found nice 
fat flesh, bread of fine flour well baked, sweet melons, and excellent grapes in great 
abundance ; thus passing from the extreme of famine to plenty, and from an estate of 
danger and calamity to peace and ease :— 


( Térki.)—From famine and distress we have escaped to repose ; 
We have gained fresh life, and a fresh world. 


( Persian.)}—The fear of death was removed from the heart ; 
The torments of hunge® were removed away. 


In my whole life, I never enjoyed myself so much, nor at any period of it felt so 
sensibly the pleasures of peace and plenty. Enjoyment after suffering, abundance af- 
ter want, come with increased relish, and afford more exquisite delight. I have four 
or five times, in the course of my life, passed in a similar manner from distress to 


1 Dizak or Jizzikh. 
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ease, and from a state of suffering to enjoyment: but this was the first time that I had 
ever been delivered from the injuries of my enemy, and the pressure of hunger, arid 
passed from them to the ease of security, and the pleasures of plenty. Having rested 
and enjoyed ourselves two or three days in Dizak, we proceeded on to Uratippa. 

Beshiagher is a little out of the road, yet as I had formerly passed some time there, Visits 
I turned aside and visited it again. In the fortress of Beshigher I unexpectedly fell in Be#>4sher- 
with an Atun (or governess), who had long been im the service of the Khanum, my 
mother, but whom, on the present occasion, for want of horses, we had been compelled 
to leave behind in Samarkand. On accosting her, we found that she had travelled all 
‘the way from Samarkand on foot. My mother’s younger sister, Khub-Nigar Kha- 
num,' had departed from this transitory life; information of the event was communi- 
cated to my mother and me at Uratippa. My father’s mother had also paid the debt 
of mortality at Andejan, and the news was communicated here. My mother,* since 
the death of my maternal grandfather,* had never seen her mothers,‘ nor her younger 
brother and sisters, Shah Begum, Sultan Mahmiéid Khan, Sultan Nigar-Khanum,° and 
Doulet Sultan Khanum,é and had been separated from them thirteen or fourteen years. 
She now set out for Tashkend, for the purpose of seeing them. After consulting with G 
Muhammed Hussain Mirza, it was arranged that I should take up my winter-quarters 
in the village of Dehkat, which belongs to Uratippa. I therefore went thither with 
my baggage, which I deposited there, and in the course of a few days afterwards, I 
too went to Tashkend to see Shah Begum, my maternal uncle, and my other friends 
and relations. I waited on Shah Begum and my uncle accordingly, and remained 
with them for some days. My mother’s eldest sister of the full-blood, Miher-Nigar 
Khanum,’ also arrived from Samarkand. My mother the Khanum fell sick, became 
desperately ill, and was reduced to the point of death. The reverend Khwijehka 
Khwéajeh had left Samarkand, and now arrived at Ferket. I went to Ferket and paid 
the Khwajeh a visit. I had entertamed hopes that the Khan my uncle, from affection 
and regard, might give me some country or district; and he did give me Uratippa, 
but Mahmfd Hussain Mirza refused to deliver it up. Whether he did this of himself, 
or acted on a hint from higher authority, I cannot tell; however that be, in a few days 
I returned to Dehkat. Debs - 

Dehkat is one of the hill-districts of Uratippa. It lies on the skirts of a very high Descrip 
mountain, immediately on passing which, you come on the country of Magikha. The of Del Debiat. 
inhabitants, though Sarts,® have large flocks of sheep, and herds of mares, like the 
Tarks. The sheep belonging to Dehkat may amount to forty thousand. We took up 
our lodgings in the peasants’ houses. I lived at the house of one of the head men of 
the place. He was an aged man, seventy or eighty years old. His mother was still 
alive, and had attained an extreme old age, being at this time a hundred and eleven 


Goes to 
Tashkenc. 


1 The wife of Sultan Muhammed Hussain Korkan Doghlict, who held Uratippa at this time. 

? Kutluk Nigar Khanum. 3 Yunis Khan. ‘ That is, Yunis Khan's other wives. 

5 The widow of Sultan Mabmid Mirza, and daughter of Shah Begum. 

® Shah Begum’s youngest daughter. 7 The widow of Sultan Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand. 

® Or Tajiks, husbandmen or villagers, who speak the Persian tongue. They are the remains of thoee 
who inhabited that country before the later Tartar invasions. 
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years old. One of this lady’s relations had accompanied the army of Taimur Beg, 
when it invaded Hindistan. The circumstances remained fresh in her memory, and 
she often told us stories on that subject. In the district of Dehkat alone, there still 
were of this lady’s children, grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and great-great- 
grandchildren, to the number of ninety-six persons; and including those deceased, 
the whole amounted to two hundred. One of her great-grandchildren was at this 
time a young man of twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, with a fine black beard. 
While I remained in Dehkat, I was accustomed to walk on foot all about the hills in 
the neighbourhood. I generally went out barefoot, and, from this habit of walking 
barefoot, I soon found that our feet became so hardened that we did not mind rock or 
stone in the least. In one of these walks, between afternoon and evening prayers, we 
met a man who was going with a cow in a narrow road. I asked him the way. He 
answered, Keep your eye fixed on the cow; and do not lose sight of her till you come 
to the issue of the road, when you will know your ground. Khwajeh Asedilla, who 
was with me, enjoyed the joke, ne What would become of us wise men were 
the cow to lose her way? 

This winter many of my soldiers, principally because we could not go out in plun- 


dering parties, asked leave to go to Andejan. Kasim Beg strongly advised me that, 
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as these men were going that way, I should send some article of my dress as a present 
to Jehangir Mirza. I accordingly sent him a cap of ermine. Kasim Beg then added, 
‘‘ What great harm would there be in sending some present to Tambol?” Though I 
did not altogether approve of this, yet, induced by the pressing instances of Kasim 
Beg, I sent Tambol a large sword, which had been made in Samarkand for Nevin 
Gokultash,! from whom I took it. This was the very sword that afterwards came 
down on my own head, as shall be mentioned in the events of the ensuing year. 

A few days after, my grandmother Isan-Dotlet Begum,’ who had remained behind 
in Samarkand when I left it, arrived with the family and heavy baggage, and a few 
lean and hungry followers. 

This same winter Sheibani Khan, having passed the river of Khojend on the ice, 

ravaged the territory of Shahrokhia and Beshkent. As soon as I heard the intelli- 
gence, without regarding the smallness of my numbers, I mounted and set out for the 
districts below Khojend, opposite to Hesht-ek. It was wonderfully cold, and the wind 
of Haderwish had here lost none of its violence, and blew keen. So excessive was 
the cold, that in the course of two or three days we lost two or three persons from its 
severity. I required to bathe on account of my religious purifications, and went down 
for that purpose to a rivulet, which was frozen on the banks, but not in the middle, 
from the rapidity of the current. I plunged myself into the water, and dived sixteen 
times. The extreme chillness of the water quite penetrated me. Next morning I pass- 
ed the river of Khojend on the ice, opposite to Khaslar, and the day after arrived at 
Beshkent; but Sheibani Khan had gone off, after plundering the environs of Shahro- 
khia. At this time Abdal Minan, the son of Milla Haider, held Shahrokhia. A son 
younger than Abdal Minan, one Momin, a worthless and dissipated young man, had 


1 Nevian Gekultash was at that time with Baber. 
2 She was Baber’s maternal grandmother, and a widow of Yunis Khan. 
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come to me while I was in Samarkand, and I had shown him every kindness. I do 
not know what bad turn Nevian Gokult&ésh had done him at that time; however, the 
young catamite treasured up a deadly enmity against him. 

When I received certain accounts that the plundering party of the Uzbeks was re- vee vs 
tired, I dispatched a messenger with the intelligence to the Khan, and leaving Besh- yutish. 
kent, tarried three or four daya in the village of Ahengerin. Momin, the son of 
Malla Haider, on the plea of their previous acquaintance in Samarkand, invited Ne- 
vian Gokultégh, Ahmed Kasim, and some others, to an entertainment; and, when I 
left Beshkent, this party staid behind. The entertainment was given on the top of a 
precipice. I went on to the village of Sam-Seirek, which is one of the dependencies 
of Ahengeran, and there halted. Next morning, I was informed that Nevidn Gokul- 
tash had fallen over the precipice while intoxicated, and was killed. I dispatched Hak 
Nazir, the maternal uncle of Nevidn Gokultash, with a detachment, who went, exa- 
mined the place from which he had fallen, and, after interring him in Beshkent, re- 
turned back to me. They found Nevian’s corpee at the distance of a bowshot from the 
spot where the entertainment had been given, at the bottom of a steep precipice. 

Many suspected that Momin, cherishing in his heart the grudge against Nevian, which 
he had contracted at Samarkand, was the cause of his death. The truth:no man can 
know. His death affected me deeply. There are few persons for whoee loss I have Baber's 
felt so much. I wept incessantly for a week or ten days. I discovered the date of his ™” 
death in Fout Shud Nevian' (Nevidn is dead). A few days afterwards, I set out from 
this place, and returned to Dehkat. i 
, It was now spring, and intelligence was brought that Sheibani Khan was advan~ He goes to 
cing against Uratippa. As Dehkat was in the low country, I passed by Abbfirden ee 
and Amani, and came to the hill-country of Masikha. Abbfirden is a village which 
lies at the foot of Masikha. Beneath Abbirden is a spring, and close by the spring is 
atomb. From this spring, towards the upland, the country bélongs to Masikha, but 
downwards from the spring it depends on Yelghar. On a stone which is on the brink 
of this spring, on one of its sides, I caused the following verses * to be inscribed :— 

I have heard that the exalted Jemshid 

Inscribed on a stone beside a fountain, 

‘* Many a man like us has rested by this fountain, 

And disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. 

Should we conquer the whole world by our manhood and strength, 

Yet could we not carry it with us to the grave.” 


In this hill-country, the practice of cutting verses and other inscriptions on the rocks 
is extremely common. 

While I was in Masikha, I had a visit from Milla Hajari, the poet, who came from 
Hissar. At this time I composed the following Matla :—°* 


( Térki.)}—Whatever skill the painter employs in pourtraying your features, you exceed his art ; 
They call you Soul ; but of a truth you are more admirable than the soul. 





1 These words give 907. ? From the Boslan of Sadi.— Leyden. 

3 These are the first lines of one of Baber’s poems. The same.obeervation will apply to most of the 
other couplets which he quotes. They are used for reference to those who are acquainted with the poems 
themselves. 
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Sheibani Khan advanced into the neighbourhood of Uratippey and retired after com- 
mnitting some devastations. While he was in the territory of Uratippa, without regard- 
ing the fewness of my men, or their bad equipment, leaving my household and bag- 
gage in Masikha, I marched rapidly over the hills, passing Abbfrden and Amani, and 
came into the vicinity of Dehkat, about the time when the night mingles with the 
morning, resolved to lose no opportunity, and to be in the way of seizing every chance 
that might present itself. Sheibaéni Khan, however, had retired hastily, so that I 
measured back my. way over the hills, and returned to Masikha.’ 

I now began to reflect, that to ramble in this way from hill to hill, without house 
and without home, without country and without resting-place, could serve no good 
purpose, and that it was better to go to Tashkend to the Khan. Kasim Beg was very 
averse to this journey. He had put to death three or four Moghuls at Karabilak, as 
an example and punishment for marauding, as has been mentioned, and on that ac- 
count he had considerable apprehensions of going among their countrymen. Whatever 
remonstrances we could use were of no avail. He separated from me, and moved off 
towards Hissar, with his elder and younger brothers, their adherents and dependants ; 
while I proceeded by the pass of Abbiirden, and advanced towards Tashkend, to join 
the Khan. 

At this same time, Tambol, having collected an army, advanced to the Dale of Ahen- - 
geran. In the very heart of his army a conspiracy was formed against him by Muham- 
med Doghlet, known by the name of Muhammed Hissari, in concert with his younger 
brother, Sultan Hussain Doghlet, and Kamber Ali, the skinner. On Tambol’s disco- 
vering the plot, being unable longer to remain in his camp, they fled, and came to'the 
Khan. I passed the Id-e-korban in Shahrokhia, but, without tarrying there, I went 
to Tashkend to the Khan. . 

I had composed the following rubéi in a well-known measure, and was dubious 
about the correctness of its rhymes, as, at that time, I had not studied with much at- 
tention the style and phraseology of poetry. The Khan had pretensions to taste, and, 
moreover, wrote verses; though his odes, to be sure, were rather deficient both in 
manner and substance. I presented my rubai, however, to the Khan, and expressed 
to him my apprehensions, but did not get such an explicit or satisfactory answer as 
to remove my doubts. Indeed, it was pretty clear that he had no great skill in poetic 
diction. The following is the rubai or quatrain in question :— 

(Tarki.)—No one remembers him who is in adversity ; : 
A banished man cannot indulge his heart in happiness ; 


My heart is far from joy in this exile ; 
However brave, an exile has no pleasures. 


I afterwards learned, however, that, in the Tfirki language, ée and dal, as well as 
ghain, kaf and caf, by a poetical licence, are frequently interchanged':for each other, 
for the sake of the rhyme. 

A short time afterwards, Tambol advanced against Uratippa. As soon as this in- 


1 That is, that the ¢e is changed for da/, and that ghain, kaf, and caf, are wsed for each other. This 
refers to the rhyme in the original. 
7 
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formation arrived, the Khan led out his army from Tashkend, and between Beshkent 
and Sam-seirek, having drawn it up in regular array, with right and left wings, he 
formed the Ivim (or circle). The Moghuls blew horns according to their custom. The 
Khan having alighted, they brought nine horsetail standards,! and placed them by him. 
One Moghul stood by, holding in his hand an ox’s shank-bone, to which he tied a long 
white cotton cloth. Another having fastened three long slips of white cloth beneath 
the horsetail of the standard, passed them under the banner-staff of the ensigns. One 
corner of one of the cloths the Khan took, and, putting it beneath his feet, stood upon 
it. I stood on one corner of another of the long slipe, which was in like manner tied 
under one of the horsetail standards; while Sultan Muhammed Khanikeh*® took the third, 
and, placing the cloth under his feet, in like manner stood on a corner of it. Then 
the Moghul that had tied on these cloths, taking the ox-shank in his hand, made a speech 
in the Moghul tongue, looking often to the standards, and pointing and making signs 
towards them. The Khan and all the men around took Admiz* in their hands, and 
sprinkled it towards the standards. All the trumpets and drums struck up at once, 
and the whole soldiers who were drawn up raised the war-shout. These ceremonies 
they repeated three times. After that, they leaped on horseback, raised the battle- 
shout, and put their horses to the speed. Among the Moghuls, the Institutions‘ 
established by Cherigis Khan have continued to be strictly observed down to the pre- 
sent time. Every man has his appointed station ; those appointed to the right wing, 
the left wing, or the centre, have their allotted places, which are handed down to them 
from father to son. Those of most trust and consequence are stationed on the ex- 
tremities or flanks of the two wings. Among those who compose the right wing 
there is a dispute between the tribes’ of the Chiras and Begchik, which of them 
should occupy the extremity of the line. At this time, the chief of the tribe® of Chi- 
ras was Kishkeh Mahmid, a very brave young man. The chief of the tribe of Beg- 
chik, which is hoted among the Tumfins, was Ayfb Yakib. They had a dispute which 
of them was to occupy the flank, which came to such lengths, that swords were drawn. 
Finally, an apparently friendly compromise was made, that the one of them should 
stand highest at great hunting-matches,’ and that the other should occupy the flank 
when the army was in battle array. 

Next morning, the army forming the large hunting circle, they hunted in the vici- 
nity of Sam-seirek, and, advancing forward, at length halted at the Chehfr-Bagh of 
Burak. The first ghazel’ that I ever composed was finished that day at this station. 
The ghazel was the following :— 


1 These standards are made of the kitas, which is properly the tail of the mountain-cow, or ox, 
placed above a triangular flag or pennant. The mountain-ox has a tail like the horse, with long shaggy 
hair on its back and belly. The tail is sometimes hung on the neck of a riding-horse for ornament, and 
as a mark of rank. The animal is very powerful, and the natives of the hill-countries often pess moun- 
tain torrents holding by the tail. 

# The son of Sultan Mahmid Khan. * A spirit made from mare's milk. 

* Tazik. 5 Urugh, subdivisions of greater tribes. ° Tumdn. 

7 These hunting-matches were often conducted with great pomp. The hunting circle sometimes in- 
closed many miles. Accounts of them may be found in Petis de la Croix’s Life of Genghis-can, and in 
the life of Taimur Beg. 

* The ghazel is a kind of ode. 
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I have found no faithful friend in the world but my soul ; 
Except my own heart I have no trusty confidant. 


The ghazel consists of six couplets, and all the ghazels that I afterwards wrote were 
composed in the same measure as this. 

From hence, march by march, we proceeded till we reached the banks of the river 
of Khojend. One day, having passed the river, and ridden out on a pleasure party, 
I got ready a dinner, and made the whole officers and young people of the army merry. 
That same day, the golden clasp of my girdle was stolen. Next morning, Khankili 
Biankdli and Sultan Mahmid Weis deserted, and went over to Tambol. The gene- 


ral suspicion was, that they were the guilty persons, though it was not established. - 


Ahmed Kasim Kohbiar also asked leave and went to Uratippa, but he never came back, 
and he too went and joined Tambol. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 908.! 


Tus expedition of the Khan’s was rather an useless sort of expedition. He took no 
fort, he beat no enemy, he went and came back again. 

While I remained at Tashkend at this time, I endured great distress and misery. J* 
had no country, nor hopes of a country. Most of my servants had left me from abso- 
lute want; the few who still remained with me, were unable to accompany me on my 
journeys from sheer poverty. When I went to my uncle the Khan’s Divan, I was 
attended sometimes by one person, sometimes by two; but I was fortunate in one 
respect, that this did not happen among strangers, but with my own kinsmen. After 
having paid my compliments to the Khan my uncle, I went in to wait on Shah Begum, * 
bare-headed and bare-foot, with as much oe as a pereon would do at home in his 
own house. 

At length, however, I was worn out with this unsettled state, and with having no 
house nor home, and became tired of living. I said to myself, rather than pass my life 
in such wretchedness and misery, it were better to take my way and retire into some 
corner where I might live unknown and undistinguished; and rather than exhibit 
myself in this distress and debasement, far better were it to flee away from the sight 
of man, as far as my feet can carry me. I thought of going to Khita,° and resolved to 
shape my course in that direction; as from my infancy I had always had a strong de- 
sire to visit Khita, but had never been able to accomplish my wish, from my being a 
King, and from my duty to my relations and connexions. Now my kingship was 
gone, my mother was safe with her mother and younger brother ; in short, every ob- 


1 This year commences 7th July 1502. 
2 The widow of Yunis Khan, and the mother of Sultan Mahmid Khan. © 
> Northern China. 
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stacle to my journey was removed, and all my difficulties were at an end. By means 
of Khwajeh Abul Makaram, I made some ideas be suggested, that when an enemy so 
formidable as Sheibani Khan had started up, from whom Tirks and Moghuls had 
equal cause of apprehension, it was but prudent to watch with jealousy his progress at 
this moment, before he had completely subjected the Ulises,' and while he was not 
yet grown too powerful to be restrained ; as it is said, 


Extinguish to-day the flame while yet you can ; 
For when it blazes forth, it will consume the world. 
Let not your foe apply his arrow to the bowstring, 
When you can thrill him with your shaft. 


Besides that it was twenty-four or twenty-five years since the Khan had seen my 
younger uncle, and I had never seen him at all; that it would be well if I went and 

visited my younger uncle, and acted as mediator, using my endeavours to procure an 
interview between them. My purpose was to escape from my relations under these 
pretexts; and I had now fully made up my mind to visit Moghilistan and Terfan, 

after which the reins were in my own hand. I, however, acquainted no person with 

my plan, nor could I impart it to any one, not only because my mother could not have 
supported the mention of such a proposition; but also because I had about me a num- 

ber of persons who had attached themselves to me with very different hopes, and sup- 

ported by them had shared with me my wanderings and distresses. It was unpleasant 

to communicate such a project to them. Khwajeh Abul Makéram started the subject 

to Shah Begum and my uncle the Khan, and gained their acquiescence ; but it after- 

wards came into their head, that I had asked permission to go in consequence of the 

poor reception they had given me; and this suspicion made them delay some time be- 

fore granting me liberty to depart. At this very crisis, a messenger came from the Ee 
Khan, my younger maternal uncle, bringing certain information that he was himself visits his el- 
coming. My plan, therefore, was totally disconcerted. A-second messenger followed & >rther. 
immediately after, with news that he was close at hand. Shah Begum, with the 
younger Khan’s younger sisters, Sultan Nigar Khanum, Doulet Sultan Khanum, my- 

self, Sultan Muhammed Khanekeh, and Mirza Khan, all of us set out to meet my 

uncle. 

'_. Between Tashkend and Seiram there is a village named Yeghma, as well as some 

other small villages, where are the tombs of Ibrahim Ata and Ishak Ata. We advan- 

eed as far as these villages, and not knowing precisely the time that the younger Khan 

would arrive, I had ridden out carelessly to see the country, when all at once I found 

myself face to face with him. I immediately alighted and advanced to meet him; at is net 
the moment I dismounted the Khan knew me, and was greatly disturbed ; for he had 
intended to alight somewhere, and having seated himself, to receive and embrace me 

with great form and decorum: but I came too quick upon him, and dismounted so 
rapidly, that there was no time for ceremony ; as, the moment I sprang from my horse, 

I kneeled down and then embraced. He was a good deal agitated and disconcerted. 


1 The wandering Tartar tribes. 
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At length he ordered Sultan Said Khan and Baba Khan Sultan to alight, kneel, and 
embrace me. Of the Khan’s children, these two Sultans alone accompanied him, and 
might be of the age of thirteen or fourteen years. After embracing these two Sultans 
I mounted, and we proceeded to join Shah Begum. The Little Khan my uncle soon 
after met, and embraced Shah Begum and the other Khanums, after which they sat 
down, and continued talking about past occurrences and old stories till after midnight. 
‘ _ On the morrow, my uncle the younger Khan, according to the custom of the Mo- 
‘ ghuls, presented me with a dress complete from head to foot, and one of his own horses 
ready saddled. The dress consisted of a Moghul cap, embroidered with gold thread ; 
a long frock of satin of Khita, ! ornamented with flowered needle-work ; a cuirass of 
Khita of the old fashion, with a whetstone and a purse-pocket ; from this purse-pocket. 
were suspended three or four things like the trinkets which women wear at their necks, 
such as an Abirddn, (or box for holding perfumed earth,) and its little bag. On the 
left hand in like manner three or four things dangled. From this place we returned 
Interview towards Tashkend. My-uncle the elder Khan came three or four farsangs’ out from 
Kha,” Tashkend, and having erected an awning, seated himself under it. The younger Khan 
advanced straight up, and on coming near him in front, turned to the left of the elder 
Khan, fetching a circle round him, till he again presented himself in front, when he 
alighted; and when he came to the distance at which the kornish® is performed, he 
knelt nine times,‘ and then came up and embraced him. The elder Khan, immediately 
on the younger Khan’s coming near, stood up and embraced him ; they stood a long 
time clasping each other in their arms. The younger Khan, while retiring, again knelt‘ 
nine times, and when he presented his peshkesh (or tributory offering), he again knelt 
many times; after which he went and sat down. All the younger Khan’s men had 
dressed themselves out after the Moghul fashion. They had Moghul caps, frocks of 
Khit& satin, embroidered with flowers after the same fashion, quivers and saddles of 
green shagreen, and Moghul horses dressed up and adorned in a singular style. 

The younger Khan came with but few followers; they might be more than one 
thousand, and less than two. He was a man of singular manners. He was a stout, 
courageous man, and powerful with the sabre, and of all his weapons he relied most 
on it. He used to say that the sheshper (or mace with six divisions), the rugged mace, 
the javelin, the battle-axe, or broad axe, if they hit, could only be relied on for a single 
blow. His trusty keen sword he never allowed to be away from him; it was always 
either at his waist, or in his hand. As he had been educated, and had grown up, in a 
remote and out of the way country, he had something of rudeness in his manner, and 


1 That is China satin, &c. 3 Twelve or sixteen miles. 

3 The kornish is a Moghul ceremony used in saluting the Supreme Prince, which has been introduced 
into India. Originally, the person who performed it kneeled nine times, and touched the earth with his 
brow each time. The ceremony, as enjoined by Akbar, differs extremely from this. “ His Majesty has 
enjoined the palm of the right hand to be placed upon the forehead, and the head to be bent forwards. 
This kind of salutation is called koornish, é.e. the head being placed in the hand of supplication, becomes 
an offering to the holy assembly.”—Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 162. As now practised, it is merely bowing, 
and at the same time sliding the hands down the thighs, till they reach the knees. It is understood to 
be offering the neck to the sword. People sometimes only slide one hand down, laying the other on their 


er. 
* Or perhaps rather bowed. 
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of harshness in his speech. When I returned back with my uncle the younger Khan, 
tricked out in all the Moghul finery that has been mentioned, Khwajeh Abdal Ma- 


‘karam, who was along with the elder Khan, did not know me, and asked what Sultan 


that was, and it was not till I spoke that he recognized me. 

Having come to Tashkend, they speedily marched against Sultan Ahmed Tambol. The't twa 
They advanced by way of Bani. On reaching the dale of Ahengeran, the little Khan Kins **- 
and myself were sent? on in advance. After having crossed the hill-pass of Dayan, oe 
the two Khans met again in the neighbourhood of Zirkan and Karnan. In the vici- 
nity of Karnan they one day had the vim? or muster of the army, and found it amount 
to about thirty thousand horse. Reports reached us from the country in our front, 
that Tambo! had also collected his forces and advanced to Akhsi. The Khans, after. 
consultation, determined to give me a detachment of the army, with which I should Baber de- 
pass the river of Khojend, advance towards Ush and Uzkend, and take him in rear. ec Ush 
This being arranged, they sent with me Ayib Begchik with his tuman (or tribe), Jan *2dUrkend. 
Hassan Barin with his Barins, as well as Muhammed Hissari Doghlet, Sultan Hussain 


Doghlet, and Sultan Ahmed Mirza Doghlet, but the Taman of the Doghlets did not 


accompany them; Kamber Ali Sarik-bash‘ Mirza,> the Steward, was made the Da- 

rogha or Commander of the Army. Having separated from the Khans at Karnan, I 

passed the river of Khojend at Sakén on rafts, and proceeding by the Rebat® of Khu- 

kan, and having reduced Kaba, advanced upon Ush by a rapid march by the route of 
Rabat-e-Ala-balik. At sunrise I came upon the fort of Ush while the garrison were 

off their guard, being totally ignorant of our approach ; seeing no remedy, they were 

forced to surrender. The inhabitants of the country, who were warmly attached to Takes Ush, 
me, had longed much for my arrival: but, partly from dread of Tambol, partly from 

the distance at which I had been, had no means of doing anything ; no sooner, how- 

ever, had I arrived in Ush, than all the Ils and Ulises? poured in from the east and 

south of Andejan, from the hills and plains. The inhabitants of Uzkend, a fortress of Uzkend and 
great strength, which had formerly been the capital of Ferghfna, and lay on the fron- M*ehinar. 
tier, declared for me, and sent a person to tender their allegiance. A few days after, 

the people of Marghinan having attacked and driven out their Governor, joined my 

party. The whole population on the Andejan side of the river of Khojend, with all 

the fortified places, except Andejan itself, declared for me. All this time, although so 

many forts were falling into my hands, and though such a spirit of insurrection and 

revolt had overrun the country, Tambol, without being in the least disconcerted, lay Tambo! 
with his cavalry and infantry facing the Khans, between Akhsi and Karnan, where he reer 
encamped and fortified his position with a trench guarded by a chevaux-de-frise. Ao” 
number of skirmishes and affairs took place, but without any visible maven on 

either side. 


' The Persian has Kundezlik and Amani. 

? The author of the Rozet-es-Sefa, says, that the two Khans left Tashkend on the 15th Moharren, 
(2ist July 1502,) to restore Baber and expel Ahmed Tambol. 

5 This is the saine as the Ivim that has been mentioned. I know not which is the right name. 

‘ Sarik-bash, yellow-head.— Leyden. :  § Amberchi. 

* The Rebdt is a large enclosed Caravansera, built for the reception of travellers and their cattle. 

7 These, it will be recollected, were the wandering tribes. 
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Moat of the clans and tribes, with the fortresses and country all around Andejan, 
had now submitted to me, and the men of Andejan were no less eager to declare in 
my favour, but could not find a safe opportunity. It came into my head to advance 
one night to the vicinity of Andejan, to send in a man to confer with the Khwajehs 
and chief inhabitants of the place, and, if they fell in with my views, to concert with 
them about introducing me, some way or other, into the fortress. With this plan, I 
one evening set out from Ush, and having about midnight arrived within a kos of. 
Andejan, opposite to Jild-Khizan,' sent forward Kamber Ali Beg, and several other 
Begs, with instructions to introduce secretly into the place some person who might: 
confer with the Khwajeh and leading men. I and my party remained on horseback 
where they had left us, awaiting the return of the Begs. It might be about the end 
of the third watch of the night,” some of us were nodding, others fast asleep, when all at 
once saddle-drums struck up, accompanied with martial shout and hubbub. My men 
being off their guard, and oppressed with drowsiness, without knowing how many or 
few the enemy might be, were seized with a panic, and took to flight, no one trying to 
keep near another. I had not even time to rally them, but advanced towards the 
enemy, accompanied by Mir Shah Kochin, Baba Shirzad, and Dost Nasir. Except 
us four, all the rest ran off toa man. We had advanced but a little way, when the 
enemy, after discharging a flight of arrows, raised the war-shout, and charged towards 
us. One cavalier, mounted on a white-faced horse, came near me. I let fly an arrow, 
which hit the horse, and he instantly fell dead. They pulled up their bridles a little. 
My three companions said, “ The night is dark, and it is impossible to ascertain the 
number and force of the enemy; the whole troops which we had with us have fled. 
We are only four men, and with so small a number, what injury can we hope to do 
the enemy? Let us follow our party, rally them, and lead them back into action.” 
Having galloped up and overtaken our men, we horsewhipped some of them ; but all 
our exertions were ineffectual to make them stand. Again we four turned, and gave 
the pursuers a discharge of arrows. They halted a little; but when, after one or two 
discharges, they perceived that we were only four in number, they again set off in 
pursuit of our men, to strike them down and dismount them. In this way, we three 
or four times covered and protected our people, and, as they would not be rallied, I 
.Tepeatedly turned along with my three companions, when we kept the enemy in check, 
and brought them up with our arrows. They kept pursuing us for the space of two 
or three kos, till they came over against the hillock of Khirabik and Shibamém. On 
reaching the hillock, Muhammed Ali Mobasher met us. I said, ‘‘ These people are few 
in number ; come, let us charge them.” When we turned and put our horses to speed 
to charge them, they stood still. The scattered fugitives now began to collect and come 
in from different quarters; but there were many good soldiers who did not recover 
from their alarm, but went on straight to Ush. The business had happened in the 
following manner :—Some Moghuls of Ayib Begchik’s division had gone out prow]- 
ing round Andejan on a pillaging party. On hearing the noise made by my detach- 
ment, they came secretly upon us, when a mistake occurred regarding the watchword. 


1 The Persian translation has Chil-dokhteran. 2 Three o'clock in the morning. 
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The watchword is of two kinds. One of these is the word of the tribe: for example, 
some take Diirdaneh, others Tékbai, others Léié, as their distinguishing watchword. 
The other is the watchword given out to the whole army in time of war, and consists 
of two words ; so that, in time of action, if two parties meet, and one person gives the 
first word, one of the other party answers by the other word, as preconcerted, by 
which means, they can distinguish their own men from the enemy, and friends from 
foes. On the night of this occurrence, the word was Tdshkend, and the countersign 
Seirdm, or if Seirdm was given as the word, the answer was to be Tdshkend. When 
they fell in with us, Khwajeh Muhammed Ali was on my advance; and when the 
Moghuls came on, calling out “ Tashkend! Tashkend!” Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, 
who was a Tajik, in his confusion blundered out, ‘“‘ Tashkend ! Tashkend !” in reply. 
The Moghuls, taking him for an enemy, set up the war-shout, beat their horse-drums, ' 
and let fly their arrows. In this manner, from a false alarm, we were dispersed and 
scattered; the plan which I had conceived failed, and I returned back to Ush, aftera ~ 
fruitless journey. 

After five or six days, Tambol and his adherents became disheartened and depressed Baber 
on learning that the people of the hills, with the low country and forts, had returned against 
to their obedience ; and his men and soldiers began to desert and flee to the hills and 4"4i*"- 
deserts. Some of those who left his army reported, that Tambol’s affairs were on the 
verge of ruin, and that, in three or four days, he would be compelled to break up from 
absolute necessity. Immediately on receiving this intelligence, I mounted and marched 
against Andejin. Sultan Muhammed Gulbeg, the younger brother of Tambol, was 
in the fortress of Andejaén. Advancing by way of Titluk,' I sent on a foraging party 
from Jakén,? on the south of Andejan, about the time of mid-day prayers. I myself 
followed in the rear of the foragers, till I reached the skirts of the heights of Aish, on 
the Jakan side, when we received information from our advanced guards that Sultan 
Muhammed Gulbeg, with all his force, had advanced out beyond the suburbs and gar- 
dens, and was now on the skirts of the heights of Aish. The foragers had not yet 
collected, but, without waiting for them, I advanced without delay against the enemy. 
Gulbeg’s force exceeded five hundred in number; though my men were much more 
numerous, yet a great proportion of them were on the foraging party, and were 
now scattered. When I met him, perhaps I might have with me about the same num- skirmish 
ber with himself. Without minding array or order, we advanced on the enemy at full ees 
gallop. When we came to the charge, they could not stand us, but fled without ex- 
changing a blow. My people followed them close up to the Jaékin Gate, dismounting 
and making prisoners all the way. 

Having routed the enemy, we reached the outskirts of the suburbs at Khwijeh 
Kitteh, about the time of evening prayers. It was my wish to have ridden right up 
to the gates, and made a push to enter them. But the old and experienced Begs of 
rank, such as Nasir Beg, the father of Dost Beg, Kamber Ali Beg, and other aged 
veterans, represented to me, that it was now late, and that to approach the fortrees in 
the dark was not a wise measure ; that it was better to retire a little and alight ; that 


1 The mulberry grove. ? Or Khakan, or Jag&n. 
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in the morning they would have nothing left for it but to surrender the fortress. 
Having acquiesced in the opinion of these experienced officers, we retired from the 
suburbs. Had we advanced up to the gates of the fortress, there is not a shadow of 

doubt that the place would have fallen into our hands. 
Passes the It was about the hour of bed-time prayers when we passed the river JakAn, and 
yen encamped close by the Village of Rabat-e-Zourek. Although we had received intelli- 
| gence of the breaking up of Tambol, and his retreat towards Andejin, yet my inexpe- 
rience made me guilty of a gross oversight; for, instead of occupying the ground 
along the banks of the river Jakfén, which was naturally strong, and encamping there, 
we passed the river and halted beside the village of Rabaét-e-Zourek, in a level plain, 
where we went to sleep in negligent security, without advanced guard and without 
videttes. Just before the dawn, while our men were still enjoying themselves in 
Surprised sleep, Kamber Ali Beg galloped up, exclaiming, ‘ The enemy are upon us—rouse up !” 
by Tambol. Having spoken these words, without halting a moment, he passed on. I had gone to 
sleep, as was my custom even in times of security, without taking off my jamd, or 
frock, and instantly arose, girt on my sabre and quiver, and mounted my horse. My 
standard-bearer seized the standard, but without having time to tie on the horse-tail 
and colours; but, taking the. banner-staff in his hand just as it was, leaped on 
horseback, and we proceeded towards the quarter in which the enemy were advancing. 
When I first mounted, there were ten or fifteen men with me. By the, time I had 
advanced a bowshot, we fell in with the enemy’s skirmishers. At this moment there 
might be about ten men with me. Riding quick up to them, and giving a discharge 
of our arrows, we came upon the most advanced of them, attacked and drove them 
back, and continued to advance, pursuing them for the distance of another bowshot, 
when we fell in with the main body of the enemy. Sultan Ahmed Tambol was stand- 
Advances ing, with about a hundred men. Tambol was speaking with another person in front 
on Tambol. of the line, and in the act of saying, ‘« Smite them! Smite them |” but his men were 
sideling in a hesitating way, as if saying, ‘“ Shall we flee? Let us flee!” but yet 
standing still. At this instant there were left with me only three persons: one of 
these was Dost Nasir, another Mirza Kiéli Gokultésh, and Kerimdad Khodfidad, the 
Turkoman, the third. One arrow, which was then on the notch, I discharged on the 
° helmet of Tambol, and again applied my hand to my quiver, and brought out a green- 
tipped barbed arrow,! which my uncle, the Khan, had given me. Unwilling to throw 
it away, I returned it to the quiver, and thus lost as much time as would have allowed of 
shooting two arrows. I then placed another arrow on the string, and advanced, while 
the other three lagged a little behind me. Two persons came on right to meet me; 
one of them was Tambol, who preceded the other. There was a highway between us. 
He mounting on one side of it as I mounted on the other, we encountered on it in 
such a manner, that my right hand was towards my enemy, and Tambol’s right hand 
towards me. Except the mail for his horse, Tambol had all his armour and accoutre- 
ments complete. I had only my sabre and bow and arrows. I drew up to my ear, and 
Wounded. sent right for him the arrow which I had in my hand. At that very moment, an ar- 


1 Or perhaps a green finger-guard—goshehgfr sir sebe.——Pers. 
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row of the kind called Sheibah struck me on the right thigh, and pierced through and 
through. I had a steel cap on my head. Tambol, rushing on, smote me such a blow 

on it with his sword as to stun me; though not a thread of the cap was penetrated, 

yet my head was severely wounded. I had neglected to clean my sword, so that it 
was rusty, and I lost time in drawing it. I was alone and single in the midst of a 
multitude of enemies. It was no season for standing still; so I turned my bridle | 
round, receiving another sabre stroke on the arrows in my quiver. I had gone back 
seven or eight paces, when three foot soldiers came up and joined us. Tambol now 
attacked Dost Nasir sword in hand. They followed us about a bowshot. Arigh-Ja- 
kiin-shah is a large and deep stream, which is not fordable everywhere ; but God 
directed us aright, so that we came exactly upon one of the fords of the river. Im- 
mediately on crossing the river, the horse of Dost Nasir fell from weakness. We 
halted to remount him, and, passing among the hillocks that are between Khirabik 
and Feraghineh, and going from one hillock to another, we proceeded by bye-roads 
towards Ush. When we were leaving these hillocks, Mazid Taghai met and joined “ee to 
us. He had been wounded by an arrow in the right leg,. below the knee; though it 
had not pierced through and through, yet he reached Ush with much difficulty. The 
enemy slew many of my best men. Nasir Beg, Muhammed Ali Mobasher, Khwajeh 
Muhammed Ali, Khosrfi Gokultash, and Niaman Chibreh, fell on that day. A great 
many cavaliers and soldiers also fell at the same time. 

The Khans having followed close after Tambol, took post in the vicinity of Ande- tae oe 
jan. The elder Khan had his quarters on the edge of the Kairfik (or Park) in the andejan. 
garden of my grandmother Isan-doulet Begum, which is known by the name of Kish- 
tagerman.' The younger Khan had his quarters near the Langer or convent of Baba 
Tawakel. After two days I-came from Ush, and waited on the elder Khan at Kish- 
tagermain. On this first visit he made over to the younger Khan all the places which The south- 
I had gained possession of, giving me for an excuse, that as an enemy so formidable as of Ferghine 
Sheibak Khan had taken the city of Samarkand, and was daily inereasing in power, it ieee ne 
had become necessary to summon the younger Khan from a great distance; that he Khan. 
had no possessions in this quarter; that it was therefore expedient to give him the 
country south of the river of Khojend, including Andejan, that he might have a con- 
venient station and place in which to fix himself. The districts to the north of the 
river of Khojend, along with Akhsi, were promised to me ; and after settling this coun- 
try, they were to proceed against Samarkand, which was to be conferred on me; when 
the whole of Ferghina was to be ceded to the younger Khan. It is probable that all 
this talk was merely to over-reach me; and that in case of success they would have 
forgot their promises. However, there was no help for it. Willing or not, I was 
obliged to appear contented with this arrangement. On leaving the elder Khan, I 
mounted and went to visit the younger Khan. On the road, Kamber Ali, who was ao 
' known by the name of the Skinner, came up alongside of me, and said, ‘* Do you ob- vice. 
serve? they are taking away from you the countries which you possess. Depend upon 
it, you will never gain anything at their hands. Now that you have Ush, and Mar- 


1 Bird’s Mill —Leyden. 
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ghinan, Uzkend, and the country of the Ils and Ulises, set out at once for Ush, for- 
tify all your castles, dispatch some person to Sultan Ahmed Tambol, to conelude a 
peace, join in attacking and driving out the Moghuls, and then make a division of the 
country between yourself and younger brother.” I answered, “ It is more satisfactory 
to me, as the Khans are my own family and kinsmen, to be a vassal of theirs, than a 
Sovereign along with Tambol.” Perceiving that I did not approve of his suggestion, 


Baber visits he seemed to regret having mentioned it, and drew off. I went on and saw my uncle 
es the younger Khan. In my first interview with him, I had come upon him unexpect- 
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edly, and gone up to him at once, so that he had not even time to dismount from his 
horse, and our meeting took place without ceremony. . On this occasion, however, 
when I had approached near, he came out hastily, beyond the range of his tent ropes, 
and as I walked with considerable pain, and with a staff in my hand, from the arrow- 
wound in my thigh, he ran up and embraced me, saying, ‘ Brother, you have behaved 
like a hero!” and taking me by the arm, led me into the tent. His tent was but small: 
As he had been brought up in a rude and remote country, the place in which he sat 
was far from being distinguished for neatness, and had much of the air of a marauder’s. 
Melons, grapes, and stable furniture were all lying huddled about in the same tent in 
which he was sitting. 

After getting up from the little Khan’s, I came to my own camp, when he sent me 
his own Yakhshi or Surgeon to examine my wound. The Moghuls term a surgeon 
Yakhshi. He was wonderfully skilful in surgery. If a man’s brains had come out, he 
could cure him by medicine; and even where the arteries were cut, he healed them 
with the utmost facility. To some wounds he applied a kind of plaster; and to some 
wounded persons he gave a medicine to be swallowed. To the wound in my thigh he 
applied the skin of some fruits which he had prepared and dried, and did not insert a 
seton. He also once gave me something like a vein to eat, and said, “ A man had 
once the bone of his leg broken in such a manner that a part of the bone, of the size . 
of the hand, was completely shattered to pieces. I cut open the integuments, extract- 
ed the whole of the shattered bones, and inserted in their place a pulverized prepara- 
tion; the preparation grew in the place of the bone, and became bone itself, and the 
leg was perfectly cured.” He told me many similar strange and wonderful stories of 
cures, such as the surgeons of our countries are totally unable to accomplish. Three 
or four days afterwards, Kamber Ali, being apprehensive of evil consequences from the 
conversation which he had had with me, fled to Andejan. 

After a few days, the Khans, having held a consultation, sent Ayib Begchik, with 
his Tuman, Jan Hassan Barin, with the Tuman of Barins, and Sarik Bash Mirza, as 
commander of the detachment, with a thousand or two thousand men to attend me, 
and dispatched us towards Akhsi. Sheikh Bayezid, Tambol’s younger brother, held 
Akhsi, and Shahbaz Karlfik' held Kasin. On this occasion, Shahbiz came out and 
took post in advance of the fortress of Noukend. Having passed the river of Khojend 
unobeerved, opposite to Ata, I hastened by a rapid march towards Noukend to sur- 
prize Shahbaz. Just before morning, when we were hard upon Noukend, my Begs 
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represented to me that in all probability Shahbaz had got notice of our approach ; that 
therefore it was better not to advance in disorder, but slowly and in regular array. 
We therefore advanced deliberately, and, as we approached, Shahbaz, who had in 
reality been off his guard, and ignorant of our motions, on being apprized of our co- 
ming, fled away and took shelter in the fortress. Things very often turn out just as 
they did on this occasion. On its being suggested that the enemy must be acquainted 
with our motions, enterprises are easily given up, and the moment for action is lost, 
The result of my experience on these matters is, that after we have formed our plan, 
and are in the moment of execution, we ought to admit of no remission of activity or 
exertion in carrying it through; for afterwards what do regret and repining avail ? 
When it was morning, there was some fighting around the fort, but I made no serious 
attack. 

From Noukend we proceeded towards the hills near Push-Kharan, for the purpose 
of plundering. Shahbaz Karlik availing himself of the opportunity, abandoned Nou- 
Rend and threw himself into Kasin. On my return I took up my quarters in Noukend. 
During the interval that followed, my troops made various excursions in different di- 
rections. On one occasion they fell upon the villages of Akhsi; on another they plun-* 
dered those of Kasin. Shahbaz, with the adopted son of Uzun Hassan, one Miram, 
came out to fight, and did engage; but they were usteetts and Miram fell in the ac- 
tion. 

One of the strongest fortresses of Akhsi, is Pap, the garrison of which declared for P4p de- 
me, put it in a state of defence, and sent a messenger to call me in; when I dispatched (ate 
Syed Kasim with a detachment, who passed the river! opposite to some vee above 
Akhsi, and marching on, entered the castle of Pap. 

A few daya after this, an event worthy of notice occurred. At this time, Ibrahim Attempt to 
Chapik Taghai, Ahmed Kasim Kohbur, and Kasim Jangeh Arghfin, with Sheikh rtd 
Bayezid, were in Akhsi. Tambol one night sent these officers with about two hundred — 
chosen men to surprise Pap. Syed Kasim had gone to sleep without taking the pro- 
per precautions for guarding the place. The enemy having reached the fort, applied 
their scaling-ladders, mounted the walls, seized the gate, let down the draw-bridge, and 
introduced seventy or eighty of their men, before Syed KAsim received intelligence of 
what was passing. Half awakened from his sleep, he rushed out just as he was, in his 
vest, and with five or six others, began to discharge arrows upon them, and molested 
them so effectually by dint of repeated attacks, that he drove them out of the fort, and fails. 
cut off the heads of some of them, which he sent me. Though it was very unworthy 
of a Captain to go to sleep in this negligent manner, yet, with a few men, to drive out 
such a number of brave soldiers clad in mail, merely by hard menns and the edge of 
the sword, was a most gallant exploit. 

All this time the Khans were engaged in the siege of the aia of Andejan. The 
garrison, however, would not suffer him to approach it, and parties of horse frequently 
sallied out and skirmished with the besiegers. 

Sheikh Bayezid, who was in Akhsi, now made a show of being devoted to my in- 


1’ Probably the river of Kasan. 
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terests, and sent a confidential messenger earnestly inviting me to repair to that city. 
The motiveof this invitation was a wish to detach me, by any device, from the Khang, 
being persuaded that after I left them they could no longer maintain themselves in 
the country. It was done by him on an understanding with his elder brother Tambol. 
But to separate myself from the Khans, and to unite myself with them, was a thing to 
me altogether impossible. I let the Khans understand the invitation I had received. 
The Khans advised me by all means to go, and to seize Sheikh Bayezid one way or 
another ; but such artifice and underhand dealing were totally abhorrent from my 
habits and disposition, especially as there must have been a treaty, and I never could 
bring myself to violate my faith. But I was anxious by one method or another to get 
into Akhsi, that Sheikh Bayezid might be detached from his brother Tambol, and 
unite with me, till some plan should offer, of which I could avail myself with honour. 
I therefore sent a person to Akhsi, who concluded an agreement with him, when he 
invited me to the place, and I accordingly went. He came out to meet me, bringing 
my youngest brother Nasir Mirza along with him, and conducted me into the fort, 
where he left me. I alighted at the apartments which had been prepared for me in 
my father’s palace in the stone fort. 

_ Tambol had sent his elder brother Beg Tilbeh to Shebak Khan, proffering him his 
allegiance, and summoning him to his assistance. At this very time he received let- 
ters from Sheibik Khan, by which he was informed that the Khan was about to come 
tojoin him. As soon as the Khans received this intelligence, they were disconcerted, and 
broke up from before Andejan in great alarm. The little Khan himself had a high 
character for justice and piety; but the Moghuls whom he had left in Ush, in Mar 
ghinan, and the other fortresses of which I had gained possession, instead of protect- 
ing, had set about oppressing and tyrannizing over the inhabitants. As soon, there- 
fore, as the Khans raised the siege of Andejan, the men of Ush, Marghinan, and the 
other fortresses, rose on the Moghuls who were in garrison, seized and plundered them, 
and drove them out of the towns. The Khans did not immediately cross the river of 
Khojend, but retreated by way of Marghinfn and Kendbadam, and passed the river 
at Khojend. Tambol followed them as far as Marghinan. I was now greatly distract- 
ed; I had no great confidence in their adhering staunchly to me, but I did not like to 
fly off from them without evident necessity. 

One morning Jehangir Mirza came and joined me, having fled from Tambol, whom 
he had left at Marghinan. I was in the bath when the Mirza arrived, but immediately 
received and embraced him. At this time Sheikh Bayezid was in great perturbation, 
quite unsettled what line of conduct to pursue. The Mirza and Ibrahim Beg insisted 
that it was necessary to seize him, and to take possession of the citadel. In truth the 
proposition was a judicious one. I answered, ‘ I have made an agreement, and how 
can I violate it?” Sheikh Bayezid meanwhile entered the citadel. We ought to have 
placed a guard at the bridge, yet we did not station a single man to defend it. These 
blunders were the effects of our inexperience. Before the dawn, Tambol arrived with 
two or three thousand mailed warriors, passed by the bridge, and entered the citadel. 
I had but very few men with me from the first, and after I came to Akhsi, I had dis- 
‘patched many of them on different services; some to garrison forts, others to take 
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charge of districts, and others to collect the revenue, so that, at this crisis, I had not 

with me in Akhsi many more than a hundred. However, having taken to horse with 

those that remained, I was busy posting them in the entrances to the different streets, 

and in preparing supplies of warlike stores for their use, when Sheikh Bayezid,‘Kam- 

ber Ali, and Muhammed Dost, came galloping from Tambol to propose a pacification. 
Having ordered such of my men as had stations assigned them to remain steadily at 

their posts, I went and alighted at my father’s tomb, to hold a conference with them. 

I also sent to call Jehangir Mirza to the meetitg. Muhammed Dost returned back, 

while Sheikh Bayezid and Kamber Ali remained with me. We were sitting in the 
southern portico of the Mausoleum, engaged in conversation, when Jehangir Mirza Jehangir 
and Ibrahim Chapfk, after consulting together, had come to a resolution to seize ae 
them. Jehangir Mirza whispered in my ear, “ It is necessary to seize them.” I gn- Bayezid. 
swered him, ‘“ Do nothing in a harry: the time for seizing them is gone by. Let us 

try if we can get anything by negotiation, which is much more feasible, for at present 

they are very numerous, and we are extremely few: besides, their superior force is in 
possession of the citadel, while our inconsiderable strength only occupies the outer 

fort.” Sheikh Bayezid and Kamber Ali were present while this passed. Jehangir 
Mirza, looking towards Ibrihim Chapfik, made a sign to him to desist. I know not 
whether he misunderstood it, or whether from perversity he acted knowingly; how- 

ever that may be, he seized Sheikh Bayezid. The men who were around closed in on 

every side, and, in an instant, dragged away and rifled these two noblemen. There 

was now an end of all treaty. We, therefore, delivered them both into custody, and 
mounted for battle. 

I intrusted one side of the town to Jehangir Mirza; as the Mirza’s followers were Baber at- 
very few in number, I attached some of my own to him. I first of all went and put gaa” 
his quarter of the town in order, visiting all the posts, and assigning each man his Akhii. 
station; after which I proceeded to the other quarters.' In the midst of the town 
there was an open level green, in which I had posted a body of my men, and passed 
on. They were soon attacked by a much superior number of horse and foot, who 
drove them from their ground, and foreed them into a narrow lane. At this instant 
I arrived, and immediately pushed on my horse to the charge. The enemy did not 
maintain their ground, but fled. We had driven them. out of the narrow lane, and 
were pushing them over the green, sword in hand, when my horse was wounded in 
the leg by an arrow. He bolted, and springing aside, threw me on the ground in the 
midst of the enemy. I started up instantly and discharged one arrow. Kahil, one of 
my attendants, who was on a sorry sort of steed, dismounted and presented it to me. 

I got on it, and having posted a party there, proceeded to the foot of another street. 
Sultan Muhammed Weis, observing what a bad horse I had got, dismounted and gave 
me his own, which I mounted. At this very instant Kamber Ali Beg, the son of Ka- 
sim Beg, came to me wounded, from Jehangir Mirza, with notice that Jehangir Mirza 
had been attacked for some time past in such force, that he was reduced to the last 
extremity, and had been compelled to retreat out of the town, and take to flight. 


' It would appeer that the town was open and without walls on the side of the citadel. 
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While still disconcerted by this accident, Syed Kasim, who had held the fort of Pap, 
arrived. This was a strangely unseasonable time for coming; for, at such an extremi- 
ty, had I retained possession of a fortress of such strength as Pip, there had still been 
some resource. I said to Ibrihim Beg, ‘“ What is to be done now?” He was a little 
wounded, and I know not whether it was from the irritation of his wound, or from 
his heart failing him, but he did not give me a very distinct answer. An idea struck 
me, which was to retreat by the bridge, and breaking it down behind us, to advance 
towards Andejin. Baba Shirzfid belaved extremely well in this exigeney. He said, 
‘¢ Let us attack and force a passage through this nearest gateway.” - According to this 
suggestion, we proceeded towards the gate. Khwiajeh Mir Miran also spoke and com- 
ported himself in a manly manner, in this extremity. While we were entering the 
street, Syed Kasim and Dost Nasir, with Baki Khiz, maintained the action, and cover- 
ed our retreat; I and Ibrahim Beg, and Mirza Kuli Gokultash, had rodé on before 
them. We had no sooner come opposite the gate, than we saw Sheikh Bayezid, with 
a quilted corslet over his vest, who just then entered the gateway with three or four 
horsemen, and was proceeding into the town. In the morning, when, contrary to my 
wish, he was seized along with those who were with him, they had been left with Je- 
hangir’s men, who, when forced to retreat, carried off Sheikh Bayezid with them. 
They once thought of putting him to death, but fortunately they did not, but set him 
at liberty. He had just heen released, and was entering the gate, when I met him. I 
immediately drew to the head the arrow which was on my notch, and discharged it 
full at him. It only grazed his neck, but it.was a fine shot. The moment he had en- 
tered the gate, he turned short to the right, and fled by a narrow street in great per- 
turbation. I pursued him. Mirza Kuli Gokultash struck down one foot-soldier with 
his ‘mace, and had passed another, when the fellow aimed an arrow at Ibrahim Beg, 
who startled him by exclaiming, Hai! Hai! and went forward; after which the man, 
being about as far off as the porch of a house is from the hall, let fly at me an arrow, 
which struck me under the arm. I had on a Kalmuk mail; two plates of it were 
pierced and broken from the blow. After shooting the arrow, he fled, and I dischar- 
ged an arrow after him. At that very moment a foot-soldier happened to be flying 
along the rampart, and my arrow pinned his cap to the wall, where it remained shot 
through and through, and dangling from the parapet. He took his turban, which he 
twisted round his arm, and ran away. A man on horseback passed close by me, flee- 
img up the narrow lane by which Sheikh Bayezid had escaped. I struck him such a 
blow on the temples with the point of my sword, that he bent over as if ready to fall 
from his horse, but supporting himself on the wall of the lane, he did not lose his 
seat, but escaped with the utmost hazard. Having dispersed all the horse and foot that 
were at the gate, we took possession of it. There was now no reasonable chance of 
success; for they had two or three thousand well-armed men in the citadel, while I 
had only a hundred, or two hundred at most, in the outer stone fort: and, besides, 
Jehangir Mirza, about as long before as milk takes to boil, had been beaten and driven 
out, and half of my men were with him. Im spite of all this, such was my inexpe- 
rience, that, posting myself in the gateway, I dispatched a man to Jehangir Mirza, to 
request him to join me if he was near, and that we might make another effort. But, 
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in truth, the business was over. Whether it was that Ibrahim Bey’s horse was really 
weak, or whether the Beg was fretful from his wound, I cannot tell; but he said to 
me, ‘“ My horse is useless.” Immediately, Suleman, a servant of Mahammed Ali 
Mobasher, dismounted and gave him his horse of his own accord, without anybody 
suggesting such a thing to him. It was a fine trait of character in the man. While 
we remained waiting at the gate, Kichik Ali, who is now collector! of Koel, displayed 
great bravery. He was then in the service of Sultan-Muhammed Weis. He, on an- 
other occasion, performed good service at Usi. We continued at the gate, waiting for 
the return of the messenger whom I had sent to call the Mirza. He did return, and 
informed us that Jehangir Mirza had already been gone some time in his retreat. It 
was no longer a season to tarry, and we also set off. Indeed, my halting so long was 
very ill advised. Not above twenty or thirty men now remained with me. The mo- 
ment we moved off in our retreat, a great band of the enemy’s troops came smartly 
after us. We had just passed the drawbridge when they reached the town side of it. 
Bend Ali Beg, the eon of Kasim Beg, who was the maternal grandfather of Khamzeh 
Beg, called aloud to Ibrahim Beg, ‘ You are always boasting and bragging : stop and 
jet us exchange a few sword-cuts.” Ibrahim Beg, who was close by me, answered, 
“ Come away, then: What hinders us?’ The senseless madcape! in such a moment 
of peril and discomfiture, to think of adjusting their rival claims. It was no time for 
a trial of skill, nor for delay nor logs of time. We retreated with all speed, the enemy 
being in full pursuit of us. They brought down man after man as they overtook us. 

Within a kos* of Akhsi there is place called Gumbid-e-Chemen (or the Garden- 
dome). We had just passed it, when Ibrahim Beg called out to me for assistance. I 
looked round, and perceived him engaged with a home-bred slave of Sheikh Bayezid. 
I instantly turned my bridle to go back. J&n Kuli Bién Kuli, who was by me, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ What time is this for turning back?” seized my bridle-reins, and hurried 
me on. Before we reached Sang, they had unhorsed the greater part of my adherents. 
Sang may be about two kos from Akhsi. After passing Sang, we saw no more of the 
enemy in pursuit. We proceeded up the river of Sang, being at this time only eight 
in all—Dost Nasir, Kamber Ali Kasim Beg, Jan Kuli Bidéu Kuli, Mirza Kuli Gokul- 
tish, Shahim Nasir, Abdul Kadis Sidi Kara, and Khwf&jeh Hussaini; I myself was 
the eighth. A sort of path leads up the river amidst broken glens, Temote from the 
beaten road. By this unfrequented and retired path we proceeded up the river, till, 
leaving the river on the right, we struck into another narrow path. It was about 
afternoon prayers when we emerged from the broken grounds into the level country. 
A blackness was discernible afar off in the plain. Having placed my men under oo- 
ver, I myself, on foot, ascended an eminence to spy what it might be; when suddenly 
a number of horsemen galloped up the hillock behind us. We could not ascertain pre- 
cisely how many or how few they were, but took to our horses and continued our 
flight. The horsemen who followed us were not in all above twenty, or twenty-five ; 
and we were eight, as has been mentioned. Had we but known their number when 
they first came up, we should have given them warm play; but we imagined that they 
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were certainly followed by a detachment sent in pursuit of the fugitives. Impressed 
with this notion, we continued our flight. The fact is, that the fliers, even though the 
most numerous, can never contend with the pursuers, though the inferior number. 
As it is said, 

(Persian Verse.) —The shout of Hii is sufficient for vanquished bands. 


Jan Kuli said, “‘ We must not go on in this way, or they will take us all; Let you . 
and Mirza Kuli Gokultash, therefore, select the two best horses of the party,' and gal- 
loping off together keep one another’s horses at speed ; perhaps you may escape.” The 
advice was not a bad one; for, since we could not engage them, this presented a pos- 
sibility of escape; but I could not consent in such circumstances to leave any of my 

His follow- followers dismounted in the midst of the enemy. At length, however, the party began 
one after to separate and fall behind each other. The horse on which I was mounted began to 
another. Jag. Jan Kuli dismounted and gave me his horse. I leaped from my own and mount- 
ed his, while he mounted mine. At this very instant Shahim Nasir, with Abdal Ka- 
dis Sidi Kara, who had fallen behind, were dismounted by the enemy. Jan Kuli 
also fell behind ; but it was no season for trying to shield or assist him. We, there- 
fore, pushed our horses to their utmost speed, but they gradually flagged and fell off. 
The horse of Dost Beg too began to flag, and fell behind; and the horse which I rode 
likewise began to be worn out. Kamber Ali dismounting, gave me his own horse. 
He mounted mine, and presently dropped behind. Khwajeh Hissaini, who was lame, 
turned off towards the heights. I now remained alone with Mirza Kuli Gokultash. 
Our horses were too weak to admit of being put to the gallop; we went on at a can- 
ter; but the horse of Mirza Kuli began to move slower and slower. I said to him, 
‘‘ If deprived of you, whither can I go? Come, then, and be it death or life, let us 
meet it together.”—I kept on, turning from time to time, to see Mirza Kuli, At last, 
Mirza Kuli said, ‘ My horse is completely blown, and it is impossible for you to escape 
if you encumber yourself with me. Push on, and shift for yourself. Perhaps you may 
* Isleftalone, Still escape.” I was ina singularly distressful situation. Mirza Kuli also fell behind, and 
a hag I was left alone. Two of the enemy were in sight ; the name of the one was Baba Sei- 
Seirimi and rami, that of the other Bandeh Ali; they gained upon me; my horse began to flag. 
BandehAlt ‘There was a hill about a kos off, and I came up to a heap of stones. I reflected with 
myself that my horse was knocked up, and the hill still-a considerable way off. What 
was to be done? 1 had about twenty arrows left in my quiver. Should I dismount at this 
heap of stones, and keep my ground as long as my arrows lasted? But it occurred to 
me again, that perhaps I might be able to gain the hill, and that if I did, I might stick. 
a few arrows in my belt, and succeed in climbing it. I hadgreat reliance on my own 
nimbleness. Impelled by this idea, I kept on my course. My horse was unable to make 
any speed, and my pursuers got within arrow’s reach of me; I was sparing of my 
arrows, however, and did not shoot. They also were somewhat chary, and did not 
come nearer than a bowshot, but kept on tracking me. . 
About sunset, I got near the hill, when they suddenly called out to me, “ Where 


1 He seems to have wished them to take each a spare horse, as is usual in the forays of the Tarks. 
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do you intend going, that you flee in this manner? Jehangir Mirza has been taken, 
and brought in; Nasir Mirza, too, has been seized.” I was greatly alarmed at these 
words ; because, if all of us! fell into their hands, we had everything to dread. I made 


no reply, but kept on for the hill, When we had gone a certain way farther, they | 


again called out to me. This time they spoke to me in a more gracious style than at 
first. They dismounted from their horses, and began to address me. I did not attend 
to what they said, but proceeded in my course, and, entering a glen, I began to ascend 
it, and went on till about bedtime prayers, when I reached a large rock about the size 


- of a house. I went behind it, and came to an ascent of steep ledges, where the horse 


could not keep his feet. They aleo dismounted and began to address me in a still more 
courteous and respectful style, expostulating with me, and saying, ‘‘ What end can it 
serve to go on in this manner, in a dark night, and where there is no road? Where 
can you possibly go?” Both of them, with a solemn oath, asserted, ‘“ Sultan Ahmed 
Beg wishes to place you on the throne.” ‘I cannot,” I replied, ‘ confide in anything 
of the sort; and to join him is for me impossible. If you are serious in your wish to 
do me an important service, you have now such.an opportunity as may not occur for 
years. Point out to me a road by which I may rejoin the Khans, and I will show you 
kindness and favour even beyond your highest wishes. If you refuse this, return by 
the way you came, and leave me to fulfil my destiny—even that will be no mean ser- 
vice.” ‘ Would to God,” they replied, “ that we had never come; but, since we have 
come, how can we desert you in this desolate situation? Since you will not accom- 
pany us, we shall follow you and serve you, go where you will.” I answered, ‘“* Swear 


then unto me by the Holy Book that you are sincere in your offer.” And they swore They swear 


to be true 


the heavy and awful oath. 

I now began to have a certain degree of confidence in them, and said to them, “ An 
open road was formerly pointed out to me near this same valley; do you proceed by 
it.” Though they had sworn to me, yet still I could not perfectly confide in them ; I 
therefore made them go on before and followed them. We had advanced a kos or two, 
when we reached a rivulet. I said, ‘“ This cannot be the road by the open valley that 
I spoke of.”” They hesitated, and said, ‘ That road is still a considerable way forward.” 
The truth is, that we then really were on the very road of the open valley, and they 
weré deceiving me and concealing the truth. We went on till midnight, when we 
again came toa stream. They now said, ‘‘ We have not been sufficiently attentive, 
and have certainly left behind the road in the open valley.” I said, ‘‘ What then is to 
be done?” They said, ‘The road to Ghiva lies a little farther on, and by it you may go 
to Ferket.” We kept on in our way, therefore, and continued travelling forward till 
the end of the third watch of the night,? when we reached the river of Karnan, which 
comes down from Ghiva. Baba Seirami then said, ‘Stop here, while I go on before, and 
I will return after reconnoitring the road to Ghiva.” He did return in a short time, 
and told us, “A good many men are passing over the plain along the road; it will be 
impossible for us to go this way.” I was alarmed at this information. I was in the 


1 Jehangir and Nasir Mirza were Baber’s only two brothers. 
2 Three o'clock in the morning. 
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midst of an enemy’s country, the morning was near at hand, and I was far from the 
place to which I had wished to go. ‘‘ Show me, then,” I said, “ some spot where we 
_ ay remain concealed during the day, and, when it is night, we can get something 
for our horses, pass the river of Khojend, and then proceed straight for Khojend by the 
other side of the river.” They answered, “ Hard by there is a hillock, in which we 
may hide ourselves.” Bandeh Ali was the Darogha of Karnin. He said, ‘“ Neither 
we nor our horses can long stand out, unless we get something to eat. I will go to 
Karnfn, and will bring out whatever I can procure.” We therefore passed on, and 
took the road for Karnan. We stopped about a kos from Karn&n, while Bandeh Ali 
‘went on, and staid away for a long time. The morning had dawned, yet there was 
no appearance of our man. I began to be greatly alarmed. Just as it was day, Ban- 
deh Ali came cantering back, bringing three loaves, but no grain for the horses. Each 
of us taking a loaf under his arm, we went off without loss of time, reached the hillock 
pelle oo where we wished to remain in concealment, and, having tied our horses in the low 
conceal § marshy broken grounds, we all mounted the eminence, and sat keeping watch on dif- 
himself; ferent sides. | 
it was now near mid-day, when we spied Ahmed Koshchi (the falconer), with four 
horsemen, coming from Ghiva towards Akhsi. I once thought of sending for the 
falconer, and getting possession of their horses by fair words and promises ; for our 
horses were quite wdrn out, having been in constant exercise and on the stretch for a 
day and night, without having got a grain of anything to eat. But my heart imme- 
diately began to waver again, and I could not make up my mind to put confidence in 
them. I and my companions arranged, however, that as these people were likely to 
stay all night at Karnan, we should secretly enter the town, carry off their horses,: 
and so make our escape to some place of safety. 
It was about noon, when, as far off as the sight could reath, we perceived something 
that glittered on a horse. For some time we could not distinguish what it was. It 
_ was, in truth, Muhammed Bakir Beg. He had been in Akhsi along with me; and 
in the dispersion that followed our leaving the place, when every one was scattered 
here and there, Muhammed Bakir Beg had come in this direction, and was now wan- 
dering about and concealing himself. Bandeh Ali and Baba Seirfmi said, ‘* For two 
days past our horses have had neither grain nor fodder. Let us go down into the 
valley, and suffer them to grave.” We accordingly mounted, and, having descended 
into the valley set them a-grazing. It was about the time of afternoon prayers, when 
we descried a horseman passing along over the very height on which we had been 
hiding. I recognised him to be KAdir Berdi, the head-man! of Ghiva. I said to them, 
“ Let us call Kadir Berdi.”” We called bim, and he came and joined us. Having greeted 
him, asked him some questions, spoken obligingly and with kindness to him, made him 
promises, and disposed him favourably towards me by every means in my power, I 
sent him to bring a rope, a grass-hook, an axe, apparatus for crossing a river, proven- 
der for the horses and food for ourselves, and, if possible, a horse likewise; and we 
made an appointment to meet him on this same spot, at bedtime prayers. 


1 Kilanter. 
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Evening prayers were over, when a horseman was seen peasing from Karnin to- 
wards Ghiva. We called out, ‘“‘ Who goes there?’ He answered us. This was, in 
truth, the same Muhammed Bakir Beg, whom we had observed at noon. He had, in 
the course of the day,! moved from the place in which he had lain concealed, to another 
lurking-place ;, and now so thoroughly changed his voice, that, although he had lived 
for years with me, I did net discover him. Had I known him, and kept him with me, 
it had been well for me. I was rendered very uneasy by this man’s passing us; and 
durst not adhere to the assignation we had made with Kadir, Berdi of Ghiva, by 
waiting till the specified time. Bandeh Ali said, ‘‘ There are many retired gardens 
- among the suburbs of Karnin, where nobody will suspect us of lurking. Let us go 
thither, and send a person to conduct Kadir Berdi to us.” With this intention, we 
mounted, and proceeded to the suburbs of Karnan. It was winter, and excessively Hides him- 
cold. They brought me an old mantle of year-old lambekin, with the wool on the ee 
inside, and of coarse woven cloth without, which I put on. They also procured and 
brought me a dish of pottage of boiled millet-fiour, which I eat, and found wonderfully 
comfortable. I asked Bandeh Ali, “ Have you sent anybody to Kadir Berdi?” He 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, I have.”” These unlucky perfidious clowns had in reality met Kadir 
Berdi, and had dispatched him to Tambol at Akhsi. 

Having gone into a house that had stone walls, and kindled a fire, I closed my eyes 
for a moment in sleep. These crafty fellows, pretending an extreme anxiety to serve 
me, ** We must not stir from this neighbourhood,” said they, “ till we have news of 
Kadir Berdi. The house where we are, however, is in the very middle of the suburbe. 
There is a place in the outskirts of the suburbs where we might be quite unsuspected, 
could we but reach it.” We mounted our horses, therefore, about midnight, and pro- 
ceeded to a garden on the outskirts of the suburbs. Baba Seirdmi watched on the 
terrace-roof of the hduse,-keeping a sharp look-out in every direction. It was near 
noon when he came down from the terrace, and said to me, ** Here comes Yisef, the — 
Darogha.” I was seized with prodigious alarm, and said, ‘‘ Learn if he comes in con- 
sequence of knowing that Iam here.” Baba went out, and, after some conversation, 
returned and said, ‘“ Yiisef, the Darogha, says, that, at the gate of Akhsi, he met a 
man on foot, who told him that the King was in Karnan, at such a place; that, with- 
out communicating this intelligence fo any one, he had put the man into close custody, 
along with Wali, the treasurer, who had fallen into his hands in the action; after 
which, he hastened to you full speed; and that the Begs are not informed of the cir- 
cumstance.” I asked him, ‘‘ What do you think of the matter?” He answered, 
‘“‘ They are all your servants; there is nothing left for it but to join them. They will 
undoubtedly make you king.” ‘ But after such wars and quarrels,” I replied, “ with 
what confidence can I place myself in their power ?” I was still speaking, when Yfisef 
suddenly presented himself, and throwing himself on both his knees before me, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why should I conceal anything from you? Sultan Ahmed Beg knows 
nothing of the matter; but Sheikh Bayezid Beg has got information where you are, 
and has sent me hither.” 


1 Literally yesterday, a new day commencing from sunset. 
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On hearing these words, I was thrown into a dreadful state of agitation. There is 
nothing in the world which affects a man with more painful feelings than the near 
prospect of death. ‘* Tell me the truth,” I exclaimed, “ if indeed things are about to 
go with me contrary to my wishes, that I may at least perform my last ablutions.” 
Yisef swore again and again, but I did not heed his oaths. I felt my strength gone. 
I rose and went to a corner of the garden. I meditated with myself, and said, “‘ Should 
a man live a hundred, nay a thousand years, yet at last he-————” 


(The copyist adds, ‘“‘ The remaining transactions of this year, viz. 908, may God 
grant that they come to hand.” In this wish I most heartily join.— Leyden. ] 











SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTAINING 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS THAT OCCURRED IN THE 
END OF A.H. 908, AND IN A. H. 909. 


THE narrative of Baber is here broken off, at one of the most interesting moments 

of his history. Whether this defect be owing to the imperfection of the copies, or to. 
design in the author, it is not easy to decide; though, from a similar interruption at 
the beginning of the year 914 of the Hejira, when Baber appears to be on the point of A. D. 1508. 
falling into the hands of a desperate band of conspirators, it seems probable that it was 
intentional; and, we may be almost tempted to believe, that the Imperial author de- 
rived a sort of dramatic pleasure from working up to a very high pitch the curiosity _ 
of his reader or hearer, and leaving the mind in a state of awakened suspense by a sud- 
den break in the narrative. All the three copies which I have had an opportunity of 
comparing, break off precisely at the same period, in both instances. This holds in the 
original Tiirki as well as in the translation ; and it is hardly conceivable that a trans- 
lator would have deserted his hero in the most memorable passages of his life. The 
copy which Dr Leyden followed, was evidently, in this respect, exactly like the others. 
The blank which Baber has left in his own Memoirs, it is difficult to supply, in spite 
of the great number of authors who have written the details of his reign ; as they have 
in general confined themselves to the grand military and political actions of his times, 
and give us little assistance where Baber, who is his own best biographer, happens to 
fail in detailing the earlier, which are by no means the least interesting events of his 
life. : 

The Memoirs break off in A. H. 908, and are resumed in A. H. 910.2 Whether Ba- The Khans 
ber was delivered into the hands of Sheikh Bayezid, or whether he effected his escape Sheibin) = 
from the painful custody in which he was held at Karnfin, I have not been able to Khan. 
discover. The narrative of Abul-Fazel? is here very imperfect. It would appear, how- 

1 From the end of A. D. 1502, to June 1504. 
% Leaving a blank from the end of A. D. 1502, to June 1504. 
8 In the account of Baber’s reign in the let vol. of the Akbernama. MS. 
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ever, from the brief account of Ferishta,' and of Khafi Khan,* that Baber had succeed- 
ed in rejoining his maternal uncles the two Khans; but, if this was the case, the ad- 
vantage derived from this junction was of short continuance. Sheibani Khan, whom 
Ahmed Tambol had invited to his assistance, arrived soon after with an army more in 
number than the rain-drops, says Mir Khawend Shah,’ attacked the Moghuls, defeat- 
ed them in a bloody battle, made both the brothers prisoners, and compelled Baber 
to fly into Moghiilistan. Immediately after the battle, Sheibani Khan dispatched a 
messenger to Tashkend, to communticate information that the two Khans were in his 
hands, and that Baber had been obliged to abandon the country ; and with instructions 
to add that, if the inhabitants had any wish to save their princes, they must prevent 
the escape of Khwajeh Abul Mokaram, and detain him in custody. Sheibani Khan, 
after having kept the Khans a few days as his prisoners, dismissed them to go where 
they would; “ and they came by their end,” continues Mir Khawend Shah, “ in the 
way mentioned in the Account of the Family of Jaghatéi Khan.” The particulars of 
their death I have not been able to ascertain, and there is some disagreement among 
historians on the subject. By some, Sheib&ni Khan‘ is represented as having used his 
victory with considerable lenity. He is said to have set the brothers at liberty, 
prompted by the recollection that he had formerly been in their service, and that he 
had been received and kindly treated by Yunis Khan, their father. We are told by 
Ferishta, that Sultan Mahmfid Khan, the elder'brother, fell into a deep melancholy ; 
when advised by one of his friends to use a famous antidote brought from China, for 
the purpose of averting the effects of poison, which it was suggested might have been 
administered by Sheibaéni Khan, he is said to have replied, ‘ Yes ;-Sheibani pas in+ 
deed poisoned me! He has taken away my kingdom, which your antidote ‘cannot re- 
store.”* But these accounts are not very consistent with the narrative of Baber him- 
self, who informs us that Sheibéni Khan put Sultan Mahmfid Khan to death in Kho- 
jend, with his son Baba Khan, and many other princes of his family. It iq not impro- 
bable that Sheibani Khan affected to set the Khan at liberty a few days after the bat- 
tle, as is mentioned by Mir Khawend Shah, and that he gave orders to pursue, and 
put him to death privately, along with his family; a policy which he appears to have 
followed on other occasions, in order to avoid part of the odium likely to arise from 
an unpopular act. 

Fate of Khwajeh Abul Mokaram was thrown into prison at Tishkend, but in two or three 

Khwijeh days effected his escape, and set out from that city on foot. That he might not bd re- 

karam.  cognised, he submitted to the mortification of cutting off his beard: but being unable, 
from his age and infirmities, to reach any place of safety, he was compelled to take 
refuge with a man who lived in a neighbouring village. This person concealed him 
for a day or two, but having afterwards informed against him, he was seized and car- 
ried before Sheibani Khan. The Khan, on seeing him, inquired, ‘* What have you doné 


1 See his General History of Hindustan, Dow’s Translation, vol. II. p. 182. 

2 In his valuable and amusing MS. History of the House of Taimur in India. - 
3 Tarikhe Rozet-es-Sefa, vol. VII. folio MS. containing the History of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

“ See Tarikhe Khafi Khan, vol. I. and the Akbernameh of Abul-fazel, vol. I. MS. 

5 See Dow’s History of Hindustan, as above. 
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with your. beard ?”. to. which. the Khwijeh answered in two Persian verses, the aenee 
of. which. is, that he who. puffs at the lamp which God has lighted,.singes his ‘beard. 
Bat the felicity of this allusion did not avail him, and he! was put te death. Sheibani 
Khan following up the advantages which he had. gained, took possession of Tashkend,| 
Shahrokhia, and all the dominions of Sultan Mahméd.Khan, as well probably as of 
the territories of his younger brether Ilacheh Khan, so. that his territories now extend- 
ed along: both sides of the Sirr or Jaxartes, and etretched. sopthward to the.banks of 
the Amu. He. fixed the seat of his government at Samarkand, and gave his. hnother 
Mahméd Sultan the charge of Bokhéra.. Tashkend,. with the dominions of the two 
Khans,-he. gave te his paternal uncles,.Gujenjeh Khan, and Sunjek Sultan, whose mo- 
ther was the.daughter of the celebrated Mirza Ulugh Beg Gurgiin. The office of Da- 
regha of Shahrokhia, he. bestowed on Amir Yakub, who. was one of the chief of. his 
nobles. 

. Baber.is said to have taken refuge after this disaster im Moghulistan, an incident.to noe 
which he himeelf never refers. This at least .is certain, that he was soon after forta- ‘ A. D. 1503. 
nate enough to eseape from the north side of the Sirr, and to gain the hill country of 
Sékh and Hushiar, villages which lie in the district of Asfera, among the mountains 
that separate Ferghana.from Hissir and. Karatigin, where he wandered for nearly a 
year as a fugitive, often reduced to the greatest difficulties.*? Finding his. partizans - D.1503- 
completely dispersed, however, and all hopes gone of recovering his hereditary. king- “ 
dom, .after: consulting with his few remaining adherents, he reselved to try his fortune 
in Khoraein, which was at that time held by Saltan Hussain. Mirza, a sovereign of 
great power and reputation,.and beyond comparison the mest distinguished prince then i 
living of the family of Taimur. ; 

“When. Baber bade adieu: for the last time to hie mative. country, which he appears to Baber 
have regarded during all the fature years of his life with the fondness.which aman of "et Fes- 
warm attachments feels for the seenes of his early affections, he. creased the high range 
of hills to the south of Ferghana, and came down west of Karatigin on the country of 
Cheghanian and Hissar, territories at that time belonging to Khosrou Shah, to whom His conduct 
Baber always professes a deep-rooted hatred. The murder of Baiesanghar Mirza, and pail 
the blinding of Sultan Masafid Mirza, both cousins of Baber, and the latter, the full 
brother of one of his wives, were certainly sufficient to justify the terms of strong de- 
testation in which that prince always speaks of him ; but Ferishta seems to insinuate, 
that he hated the man whom he had injured; and that Baber, though treated by 
Khosrou Shah with great hospitality, stirred up a faction in his court, seduced the af- 
fections of his army, and by his intrigues, forced him to abandon his troops, his trea- 
sure, and his dominions. Whether or net Baber was aware that such charges had been 
made, or were likely to be brought against him, is uncertain ; but the narrative in his 
Memoirs is certainly fitted to meet accusations of this nature ; and he appears through- 
out to show uncommon solicitude to justify himself in regard to Khosrou Shah, whose 
general character for hospitality and generosity to others he acknowledges, while he 
pointedly accuses him of niggardliness, and want of common civility to himself, in the 


1 See Tarikhe Rozet-es-Sefa, vol. VII. MS. 2 See Baber’s Memoirs, near the beginning. 
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two different instances in which he was obliged to pass through the country of that 
chieftain. That he intrigued with the army of Khosrou Shah, particularly with the 
Moghul troops, Baber boldly avows, but appears to regard his conduct in that respect 
as only an act of fair hostility towards an inveterate foe. 

Ulugh Beg Mirza, Baber’s paternal uncle, the King of Kabul and Ghazni, had died 
in the year A. H. 907, leaving his terrifories to his eon Abdal Rizk Mirza, who was 
still young. The whole power was usurped by one of his ministers, Shirim Ziker, who 
soon rendered him odious to the chief men of the country. A conspiracy, headed: by 
Muhammed Kasim Beg and Yunis Ali, was formed against the minister, in conse- 
quence of which, the conspirators entering Kabul with a formidable band of adherents, 
put Ziker to death while sitting in state at a grand festival, which was held for cele- 
brating the Id.'! The kingdom for some time was a prey to disorder and tumult. Mu- 
hammed Mokim Beg; the son of Zfilnfin Arghfin and brother of Shah Beg, names 
which often occur in the following pages, availing himself.of this situation of things, 
marched without orders from the Germsir,? which he held for his father, and appear- 
ed suddenly before Kabul, which opened its gates. Ziflnin Beg, without professing 
to approve of the proceedings of Mokim, sanctioned his retaining possession of his con- 
quest. Abdul Rizk Mirza had retired among the hills, and was still making inef- 


* fectual efforta for the recovery of his capital, when Baber entered the territories of 


Khosrou Shah.? 

It is necessary then. to recollect that, at this period, when Baber resumes the history 
of his own adventures, Sheibani Khan had conquered Samarkand and Bokhara, Fer- 
ghana and Uratippa, Tashkend and Shahrokhia ; Sultan Hussain Mirza governed Kho- 
rasin ; Khosrou Shah still held Hissar, Khutlan, Kandez, and Badakhshan ; and Zal- 
nfin Beg, though he acknowledged Sultan Hussain Mirza, had the chief and almost 
independent power in Kandahar and Zemin-Dawer, the country of the Hazaras and 


. Nukderis, the Germsir, and great part of Sistin, and the country south of Kandahar. 


1 The feast on the conclusion of Ramzan; probably either the 9th April 1502, or 30th March 1508. 

oe Germasir, as afterwards mentioned by Baber, is the country east of the Pass of Badam-chesh- 
m 

3 See Khafi Khan, Ferishta, &c. 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 910. 

In the month of Moharrem,' I set out from the vicinity of Ferghana, intending tO Baber sets 
proceed to Khorasfin, and halted at the summer-cote of Dak, one of the summer pas- 9% r, 
turing districts belonging to the country of Hissar. I here entered my twenty-third 
year, and began to apply the razor to my face.* The followers who still adhered to 
my fortunes, great and small, exceeded two hundred, and fell short of three hundred. 
The greater part of them were on foot, with brogues on their feet, clubs in their hands, 
and long frocks‘ over their shoulders. Such was our distress, that among us all we 
had only two tents. My own tent was pitched for my mother, and they erected for 
me at each stage a felt-tent of cross-poles,® in which I used to take up my quarters. 
Although I was on my way for Khorasan, yet, in the present state of things, I was 
not quite without hopes of still effecting something here among the territories and ser- 
vants of Khosrou Shah. Scarce a day passed in which somebody did not join me, 
bringing such reports sees the country and wandering tribes as served to feed 
my expectation. 

At this very time, Molla Baba Beshagheri, whom I had geut on a mission to Khos- . 
rou Shah, came back. From Khosrou Shah he brought me no message that could 
cheer my mind; but he brought me favourable accounts of the disposition of the Ils 
and Ulfises (the wandering Tirki and Moghul tribes of the country). 

From lak, in three or four journeys, I reached Khwijeh-EmAd, a place in the 
territory of Hissar. In this station, Mohib Ali Kfirchi waited on me as ambassador 
from Khoarou Shah. Twice did my course lie through the country of this Khosrou 


- 1 Moharrem, 910, began on the 14th June 1504, the year when Ferdinand, the Catholic, drove the 
French out of Naples. 


; ee ee ee eee , which may be in the district here al- 
u 


> Among the Tirki tribes, the time of first applying the razor to the face is celebrated by a great en- 
ber tatmment: Baber’s miserable circumstances did not admit of this. 


° The ilachack is a sort of tent formed of flexible poles, covered with felt, and easily folded up. 
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ii <ondinetibaat hire eal cela aii tle hie acai 
he displayed to the meanest of men, he never showed to me. As I had expectations 
from the Ils and Ulises of these districts, I halted a day at each stage. Shirim Taghai, 
than whom I had not with me a man of more eminence, from a dislike to the plan of 
going to Khorasan, began to think of leaving me. At the time when I had been de- 
feated at Sir-e-pfil,' and was foreed to retire, he had sent away the whole of his family, 
and had remained with me in the fort (of Samarkand) alone, and without any encum- 
brance to impede his going off. He was rather unmanly, and had several times played 
the same 

When I arrived at Kabadian,? Baki Cheghaniani, the younger brother of Khoerou 
Shah, who held Cheghanian,’ with the towns of Sefa and Termez, sent the Khatib‘ 
of Karshi, to express to me his wishes for. my prosperity, and his desire to be per- 
mitted to join and accompany me as his prince; and, as I crossed the Ami, at the 
ferry of Ubaj,> he himself came and paid his respects to me. At the desire of Baki 
Cheghaniaini, I moved down towards Termez, when he brought his whole family and 
effects across the river and joined me, after which we proceeded towards Kehmerd and 
Bamiiin (places at this time held by the son of Ahmed Kasim, the sister’e son of Khos- 
rou Shah), intending to plece our families in the fortress of Ajer,-one'of the towns-of 
Kehmerd,‘ and, after heving put it in a posture of defence, to fellow whatever. plan 
seemed best to premise success. When-we reached Aibek,? Yar Ali Belél, who. had 
formerly: been in my serviee, and had conducted himself with -bravery, but whe. had 
been separated from me during the eommetions, and was now in the empleyment of 
Khosrou Shah, deserted with several yoang cavaliers, and came and jeimed me, bring- 
ing assurances from the: Moghnils in Khosrou Shah’s service that they were all at- 
tached to my interests. On reaching the valley of Zindan,* Kamber: Al?-Beg,-sur- 
named Silakh (or the skinner), fled and came te me. In three or four marehes we 
reached. Kehmerd, having left our wives and families in the fortress of: Ajer. 

While we remained in the fort of. Ajer, the marriage of Jehangir Mirza with the 
daughter of Sultan Mahmid Mirza by. KhansAdeh Begum was congummated. eee 
had been engaged during the lifetime of the Mirzas, their fathers. 

At this same period, Baki Beg repeatedly, ied qithh ‘eimah envweucacess arped tits 
sentiments, that to have two sovereigns in one country, and two-generale-in one army, 


1 In the neighbourbeed of Samarkand. 

* Kabadian stands en the Amu, somewhat higher up than Termes. 
PP ee aaa , or Saghanian, whence the whole country of Hissar formerly took its name, lies north 

ez. 

* ‘The Khatib is the preaches by whom the: Khatbeh, .or prayers for the prince, are vopeated in the 
mosque. 

5 The Térki has Uyaj—Leyden, Umaj—Mr Metcalfe’s copy ee ee copy, C _ 
but the passage, Hist. de Timur Bec, rg pe AGG; fines U/bey un the true teading. 
ences arise omly from the discritical poi 

* Kehmerd, or Kohmerd, lies between Balkh and Kabul, in the hill country. Ajer is about 18 miles 
west from Kehmerd. 

7 This is Aibek, on the Khulum river. 

* The Dereh Zindan lies about seven miles to the south of Aibek, on the road to Sarbagh. 
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was an-uafhiling source of confasion and-ruin, and. inevitably produstive of Fepeions 
mutiny, and-finally of dissolatien ; as the poet says, — 


(Persian. }—Ten dervishes may repose on one cloak, 
But two sovereigns cannot be contained in the same climate. 
The man of God, when he eats half a loaf, 
Divides the other half among the poor and needy. 
If a king subdues a whole kingdom, nay a climate, 
Still, as before, he covets yet another.! 


That there was every reason te expect that, in a fow days, all the chiefs and servants 
of Khosror Shah would eonte in and make their submission to the King ; that among 
them ‘there were many seditious.and turbulent men, such as the sons of Aylib Beg and 
some others, who had always been the. movers and exciters of diseord and enmity 
among the Mirzas; that it was best, at the present moment, to send away Jehangir 
Mirza fer Khorasan on good and friendly terms, that he might not, by and by, acca- 
sion me regret and repentance. As it was not in my nature to treat my brothers or 
any of my relations with disrespect or harshness, however instant he was in his repre- 
senrtations, I could not be prevailed om to assent to them. For although great heart- He refuses. 
burning and difference: had formerly existed between Jehangir Mirza and me, arising 
from our rivalry im authority, and from our both aiming at the possession of the sove- 
reignty, yet, at this time, he had left his country to accompany me, he was my bro- 
ther and my dependant, and, in addition to this, had not at this time done anything 
which could be the ground of dissatisfaction. Afterwards, however, these very ex- 
citers of sedition who had been pointed out, Yfisef Ayib and Behlfil Ayfib, deserted 
from me, went over to Jehangir Mirza, and were so successful in their seditious 
echemes and machinations, that they alienated his mind from me, and carried him | 
into Khorasfin, exactly as Baki Beg had predicted. 

At this time there came strange long-winded letters from Sultan Hussain Mirza to Sultan Hus- 
Badie-ea-Zemin, to me, to Khosrou Shah, and to Zilnfin Beg. These letters are still en "™"* 
by me. The purport of them was as follows :—When the three brothers, Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, Sultan Mahm(d Mirza, and Ulugh Beg Mirza, united their forces and 
advanced against me, I guarded the banks of the river Murghéb,* and the Mirzas, 
after having ‘come close up to me, were compelled to retreat, without effecting any- 
thing. Should the Uzbeks now advance, I will again defend the banks of the Mur- 
ghib. Badia-ex-Zemisa Mirza, after having put the fortresses of Balkh, Shaberghan, 
and Andekhid,° in a state of defence, and confided them to trusty officers, must him- 
self proceed to Gurzewan, the Dereh-e-Zeng,‘ and the rest of that hilJ-country.—He 
also wrote to me to this effect :—Do you defend Kehmerd, Ajer, and the tract of hill- 
country in that neighbourhood. Khosrou Shah, after leaving trusty men in Hissar, 


1 From the Gulistan of Sadi. 

2 The river Murghab, rising in the hills of Hazara, flows down by Merv. 

¥ These were the three chief fortresses between the hills and the desert to the north of the Paropa- 
misan mountains. 

* Gurzewan and the valley of Zeng were the chief passes into the hill country between Balkh and 
Herat. 
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and Kundez, is to proceed, accompanied by his brother Wali, to the defence of the 
hilly tracts of Badakhshfin and Khutlan, so that the Uzbeks will be forced to retreat 
without effecting anything.— 

These letters of Sultan Hussain Mirza threw us into despair; for, at that time, of 
the whole house of Taimur Beg, there was no sovereign so respectable, either in re- 
gard to age, dominions, or military force; and it was expected that envoys and agents 
would have been treading hard on each other’s heels, and assiduously giving orders to 
collect so many vessels at the passes of Termez, Kilif, and Kirki,' and so many mate- 
rials for constructing bridges; and that commands would have been issued for guard- 
ing carefully the upper passes of Togfizflfim, that the inhabitants, whose spirit for 
some years had been quite broken down by the incursions of the Uzbeks, might have 
time to recover heart. But when a mighty prince, like Sultan Hussain Mirza, who 


, occupied the throne of Taimur Beg, instead of proposing to march against the enemy, 


only issued directions to strengthen a few posts, what hopes could people entertain ? 

Meanwhile, having left in Ajer such of the men and horses that had accompanied 
me as had been worn out with hunger and fatigue, together with the family, women, 
effects, and baggage of Baki Cheghaniani, of Ahmed Kasim’s son, of the troope that 
accompanied them, and of the Aimaks who adhered to them, as well as everything on 
which they set a value, we marched out and took the field. Persons now arrived in 
uninterrupted succession from the Moghuls in Khosrou Shah’s service, announcing that 
the whole Moghul tribes, desirous of professing their allegiance to the King, were on 
their march from Taikhan,* towards Ishkemish and Fell; that it was necessary, there- 
fore, that his Majesty should move with the utmost speed to join them; that many of 
Khosrou Shah’s followers were much distracted, and would embrace the King’s service. 

At this very period, information arrived that Sheibani Khan had taken Andejan, 
and was advancing against Hissir and Kfindez. On hearing this news, Khosrou 
Shah, unable to support himself in Kiindez, took the route of Kabul with his whole 
force. No sooner had he left Kindez, than Milla Muhammed Tirkestani, one of his 
old and confidential servants, occupied that fortress, and declared for Sheibani Khan. 
Just as I reached the Kezel-su® (the Red River), by the route of Shemti, three or four 
thousand heads of houses of the Moghul clans, who had been dependant on Khosrou 
Shah, and who had been in Hissar and Kundez, came and joined me, with their whole 
families. Here, in order to gratify Baki Beg, I was obliged to discharge Kamber Ali, 
the Moghul, who has been so often mentioned. He was a thoughtless and rude talker ; 
and Baki Beg could not put up with his manners. From this time forward, his son 
Abdal Shakir continued in the service of Jehangir Mirza. 

- When Khosrou Shah learned that the Moghul tribes had joined me, he felt his own 


1 These are the three chief passes over the river Amu or Jeihun, between Kabadian and Charja. 

2 Mr Metcalfe’s copy has Talikhan. Ishkemish is about 15 miles from Kundez to the south-east, and 
80 miles west of Talikhan, which lies on the river of Kundez. 

3 It is properly called the Sirkbab, which has the same signification. It is the river that flows by 
Surkh-kilaa (Red-castle), from near Kehmerd on the west, and falls into the river of Anderab, below 


& 
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helplessness ; and, seeing no remedy left, sent his son-in-law, Yakub Aydb, as his en- 
vey, to make professions of eubmission and allegiance, and to assure me that, if I 
would enter into. terms with him, he would come and submit himself. As Baki 
Cheghaniani, a man of much weight, though steadily attached to my service, yet was 
not without a natural bias in favour of his brother, he recommended a compromise to 
be made, on condition that Khosrou’s life should be spared, and his property left en- 
tirely to his own disposal. A treaty was accordingly concluded on these terms. After 
Yakub had taken leave, we marched down the Kezel-si, and encamped near its conflux 
with the river of Anderab. 

Next morning (it was about the middle of the first Rabia') I passed the Anderab 
with a few attendants, and took my seat under the shade of a lofty palm-tree, in the 
. territory of Doshi.? From the opposite quarter Khosrou Shah advanced with great 
pomp and retinue; according to the custom and usage, he dismounted at a consider- 
able distance, and walked up on foot. In approaching to salute, he bowed three times, 
and as often when he retired back. He also bowed once on the usual inquiries being 
made, and when he presented his offering; and he showed.the same marks of respect 
to Jehangir Mirza, and Mirza Khan. This pompous man, who for years had acted 
aecording to his own will and pleasure, and who wanted nothing of royalty, except 
that he had not caused the Khutbeh to be read in his own name, now bent himself for 
twenty-five or twenty-six times successively, and went and came back and forward, 


and visits 
Baber. 


till he was so tired that he nearly fell right forward. The visions of empire and au- ° 


thority in which for years he had indulged, vanished from his view. After he had 
saluted me and presented his tributory offering, I-desired him to be seated. He sat 
down and for one or two garis® we conversed on various subjects and incidents. Be- 
sides being of an unmanly and perfidious character, he showed also great want of 
propriety, and a sneering turn in his conversation. He made two remarks, in parti- 
cular, which appeared singular as coming from him, at the moment when his most 
trusty and confidential servants were going over in troops before his eyes, and taking 
service with me; and when his affairs had arrived at such a pass, that though a man 
‘who im his day had enacted the sovereign, he yet was compelled, sore against his will, 
to come in this wretched and miserable way, and submit himself in a very paltry 
manner. One of these was, when I was consoling him for the desertion of his servants ; 
he replied, ‘“‘ These fellows have already left me four times, and always come back 
again.” The other was, on my asking after his younger brother, Wali; when he 
would come, and by what ford he would cross the Amfi? he answered, ‘If he can 
find a ford he will come over speedily; but when a river comes down in flood, the 
fords change; as the proverb runs, ‘ the river has carried down its fords.’” At the 
very moment of the change of his fortune and of the desertion of his servants, Almighty 
God: brought these words out of his own mouth. After one or two garis, I mounted 
and returned back to the camp, and he also returned to his encampment. That same 
day, great and small, good and bad, officers and servants, began to forsake him, and 


1 The end of August, 1504. , 
2 Doshi lies above Ghuri, on the river Anderab, at its conflux with the Surkhab. 
5 A gari is twenty-four minutes. 

R 
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came and joined me with their families and effects ; so that, on the morrow, between 


' mid-day and afternoon prayers, not a man remained with him. ( Arabic.) ‘Say, O my 


He is char- 
ged with 
ara by 


Khon 


Lord ! Thou art the King of kings! Thou givest empire unto whom thou pleasest, and 
takest empire from whom thou pleasest; and increasest whom thou pleasest, and 
reducest whom thou pleasest : Beneficence is in thy hand ; for, verily, thou art power- 
ful over all things.” The Lord is wonderful in his might! A man who was master 
of twenty or thirty thousand retainers, and who possessed the whole tract of country 
formerly subject to Sultan Mahmfiid Mirza, extending from Kahligheh,' which is also 
termed Derbend-e-aheni (the Iron-gate), as far as the Hindf-Kish mountains, and 
one of whose tax-gatherers, named Hassan Birlas, an aged man, had conducted me, in 
the surliest manner, from Dak to Ubaj, giving me orders how far I was to march, and 
where I was to encamp; that this very person, in the space of half a day, without 
battle, without contest, should be reduced to appear in such a state of distress and 
wretchedness before a needy and reduced fugitive like me, who had only two bundred 
or two hundred and fifty tatterdemalions, all in the greatest want; that he should no 
longer have any power over his own servants, nor over his wealth, nor even his life, 
was a wonderful dispensation of the Omnipotent ! 

The evening of the same day in which I returned from the interview with Khoerou 
Shah, Mirza Khan* came into my presence and accused him of the murder of his bro- 
thers. Many among us were for receiving the charge; and, indeed, it was conform- 
able to every law, human and divine, that such a man should meet with condign pu- 
nishment; but as an agreement had been entered into with Khosrou Shah, he was left 


but suffered free and unmolested, and orders were given that he might carry off as much of his 


to depart. 
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property as he chose. He accordingly loaded three or four strings® of mules, and as 
many camels as he had, with jewels, gold and silver utensils, and other valuables, and 
set out with them. I directed Shirim Taghai to conduct Khosrou Shah by the route 
of Ghuri‘ and Dehaneh towards Khorasan, and then to proceed himself to Kehmerd 
and bring my family after me to Kabul. 

I now left my encampment and marched against Kabul. I halted at Khwijeb-zeid.‘ 
That same day, as Khamzeh-bi Mankfat, who headed a plundering party of Uzbeks, 
had made an incursion, and was ravaging the territory of Doshi,® [ dispatched Syed 
K&sim, the chamberlain,’ and Ahmed Kasim Kohbur, with a party of horse, who fel} 
upon the pillagers, completely routed them, and brought in a number of their heads. 
At this station the arms and armour which were left in the stores of Khosrou Shah 
were divided among the troops. There were about seven or eight bundred coats of 
mail, and suits of horse furniture. These were one part of the articles which Khosrou 
Shah left behind ; there were many others beside, but nothing of consequence. 


1 This pass, generally called Kaluga, is famous in the history of Taimur Beg, and Chengis Khan. It 
leads through the chain of the Kara-tagh hills, that lies between Khozar and Hissar. 

2 Mirza Khan was Sultan Weis Mirza, youngest son of Sultan Mahmiid Mirza, Baber’s uncle. One 
of his brothers, Baiesanghar Mirza, had been murdered, and Sultan Masafd Mirza, another of them, 
had been blinded by Khosrou Shah, as has been already related in these Memoirs. 

3 Seven to a string.— Leyden. * Ghurt lies N.E. from Kehmerd. 

5 In the Persian copy, Khwajeh Rind. © Doshi lies ten or twelve miles S.E. of Ghuti. 

7 Ishek-agha. 
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- From Khwajeh-zeid, by three or four marches, we reached Ghur-bend.' On coming 
to our ground at Ushter-Sheher, we got intelligence that Shirkeh Arghin, the Beg in 
whom Mokim reposed the greatest confidence, still ignorant of my approach, had ad- 
vanced with an army, and taken post on the river Baran, for the purpose of intercept- 
ing any who might attempt, by the route of Panjhir,’ to join Abdal Rizak Mirza,° 
who had fied at that time from Kabul, and was then among the Turkolani Afghans 
in the territory of Lamghin. The instant I received this information, which was be- 
tween mid-day and afternoon prayers, we set out, and marching all night, ascended the 
hill-pase of Hupian.‘ Till this time I had never seen the star Soheil,® (Canopus,) but 
on reaching the top of a hill, Soheil appeared below, bright to the south. I said, 
“This cannot be Soheil !” They answered, “ It is indeed Soheil.” Baki Cheghaniani 

recited the following verses :— 


O Soheil, how far dost thou shine, and where dost thou rise? 
Thine eye is an omen of good fortune to him on whom it falls. 


The sun was a spear’s length high when we reached the foot of the valley of Senjed 
and alighted. The party whom we had sent on in advance to reconnoitre, with a 
number of enterprising young warriors, fell in with Shirkeh below Karabagh,® in the 
territory of Aikeri-Yar, and instantly attacked him; they kept harassing him for some 
time in a skirmishing fight, till reinforcements came up, when they made a vigorous 
charge, and completely routed his troops. Shirkeh himself was dismounted and made 
prisoner, with seventy, eighty, or a hundred of his best men. I spared his life, and he 
entered into my service. 


When Khosrou Shah abandoned Kundez, and set out for Kabul, without troubling 


himeelf about his Ils and Ulfises, (the wandering Tfirki and Moghul tribes,) the troops 
in his service, including the Ils and Ulises, formed five or six bodies. One of these 
bodies was composed of the men from the hill-country of Badakhshan. Sidim Ali Der- 
ban, with the Hazfras of the desert, having passed the straits of Penjhir,? joined me at 
this stage, and entered into my service. Another of these bodies, under Yisef Ayib 


1 Ghur-bend, or the Pass of Ghur, which lies to the south of the high hills of Hindd-kish, is one of 
the chief passes from Balkh to Kabul, across that great range. 

2 Now Penjshir. 

3 Abdal Rizik Mirza was the son of Ulugh Beg Mirza, one of Baber’s uncles, the King of Kabul and 
Ghazni. Ulugh Beg died in 907 of the Hejira, about three years before Baber’s invasion. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Abdal Rizfk Mirza ; but that prince being very young, Shirim Ziker, one of his nobles, 
usurped the supreme direction of affairs. The other Begs, disgusted with Shirim’s conduct, formed a 
conspiracy and put him to death. During the confusions that ensued, Muhammed Mokin, a son of 
Zilnin Beg, surprised Kabul in 908, and married a sister of Abdal Riz&k Mirza. Affairs were still in 
coafusion when Baber entered the country in 910. 

* Hupian, or Upian, is a few miles north of Charikar, on the way to Perwan. Senjed Dereh lies west, 
or north west-of Ghurbend. 

> Soheil is a most conspicuous star in Afghanistan. It gives its name to the south, which is never 
called Jundb, but Soheil. The rising of Soheil marks one of their seasons. 

. Black-garden. 

7 The Pass of Penjhir, or Penjshir, is in the Hindd-kdsh range, to the east of that of Kipchak, by 
which Baber had come. 
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and Behlil Ayab, joined me in like manner at the same place. Other two of these 
bodies, the one from Khutlan, under the command of Wali, the brother of Khoerou ; 
the other from Danchuk, Nikderi, and Kakshal, with the Aimaks that had settled in 
Kundez, advanced by the route of Anderab and Seirfb, with an intention of passing 
by the straits of Penjhir. The Aim&ks reached Seirab first; and as Wali was ad- 
vancing in their rear, they took possession of the road, engaged and defeated. him. 
Wali himself, after his discomfiture, fled for refuge to the Uzbeks; but hie head: was 
struck off in the public market! of Samarkand by the orders of Sheibani Khan ; all 
the rest of his servants and officers, being discomfited, plundered, and destitute, came 
and joined me, along with the Aimaks, at this same stage. Syed Yisef Beg Ughlakehi 
also came along with the Aimaks to this place. 

Marching thence, we halted in the auleng, or meadow, of Ak-Serai,’ which is situa- 
ted close upon Karabagh : Khosrou Shah’s men, who had long been inured to the prac- 
tice of violence, and to disregard of discipline, now began to oppress the people of the 
country. At last an active retainer of Sidim Ali Derban having carried off a jar of 
oil from some person by force, I ordered him to be brought out and beaten with sticks. 
He expired under the punishment. This example put an end to such practices. 

We here held a consultation whether or not it was advisable to proceed against Ka- 
bul. Syed Yisef Beg and others were of opinion that, as the winter was.at hand, we 
should proceed to Lamghan, and there act as circumstances might require. Baki 
Cheghaniani and several others were for marching directly on Kabul ; and that plan 
being finally adopted, we marched off from our station, and stopped at the Kfrék (or 
Park) of Ama. I was here joined by my mother the Khanum, and the rest of the 
household that had been left behind at Kehmerd. They had endured great hardships 
in their march to meet me. The incidents were as follows :—I had sent Shirim 
Taghai to conduct Khosrou Shah on the route to Khorasan, and directed him after- 
wards to bring on my household.. By the time, however, that they reached Dehaneh, 
Shirim Taghai found that he was not his own master, and Khosrou Shah took the re- 


solution of accompanying him to Kehmerd. Ahmed Kasim, the sister’s son of Khos- 


rou Shah, was then in Kehmerd. Khosrou Shah prevailed upon Ahmed KAsim to 
behave very ill to the families left in the place. Many of the Moghul retainers of 
Baki Cheghaniani were in Kehmerd along with these families. They privately, in 
concert with Shirim Taghai, prepared to seize both Khosrou Shah and Ahmed Kasim, 
who, however, taking the alarm, fled away by the road which leads by the skirte of 
the valley of Ajer, and took the route of Khorasan. The effect of this firmness of the 
Moghuls having been to rid themselves of these enemies, the guard which was with 
the families being now freed from any danger from Khosrou Shah, left Ajer. By the 
time they reached Kehmerd, however, the Sighanchi clan were up in arms, seized the 
passes on the road, and plundered a number of the families, and of the Ils and Ulises 
(or wandering clans), who had. followed the fortunes of Baki Beg. The son of Kal 
Bayezid Tirk, who was young, was made a prisoner by them. He came to Kabul 
three or four years after. The families which had been plundered and dispersed, 


1 Charsu. 2 White-house. It is about twelve or fourteen miles north-west from Kabul. 
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came on by way of the pass of Kipehak, the same by which I had come, and joined 
me in the Kérfik of Ama. 

Leaving this station, the second march brought us to the Auleng (or pasture grounds) 
of Chalak, where we halted. Having held a congultation, in which the siege of Kabul 
was determined on, we marched forward. I, with the main body, halted between 
Haider Taki’s garden and the tomb of Kil Bayezid, the cup-bearer. Jehangir Mirza, 
with the right wing, took his station at my great Char-bagh.' Nasir Mirza, with the 
left wing, took post in an auleng (or meadow) behind the tomb of Kitluk Kedem. I 
repeatedly sept persons to confer with Mokim ; they sometimes brought back insincere 
excuses, sometimes conciliatory answers. But his real object, all the while, was to 
gain time; for, when I took Shirkeh prisoner, he had dispatched expresses to his fa- 
ther and elder brother, and he now attempted to create delays, in hopes of getting suc- 
cour from them. 

One day I ordered that the whole host, main body, right wing, and left, after ar- 
raying themselves in cemplete armour, and clothing: their horses in mail, should ad- 
vance close up to the city, display their arms, and inflict a little chastisement on, the 
town’s people, Jehangir Mirza, with the right wing, marched forward towards the 
Kucheh Bagh.’ As there wag a river in front of the main body, I proceeded by the 
tomb of Katluk Kedem, and stationed myself on an eminence in front of a rising 
ground. The advanced body spread themselves out above Kutluk Kedem’s bridge ; 
at that time, however, there was no bridge there. Our troops galloped insultingly 
close up to the.Currier’s* gate, The men who had advanced out of the town, being 
few in number, could net stand their ground, but took to flight, and sought shelter in 
the city. A nomber of the town’s people of Kabul had gone out on the glacis of the 
citadel, on the side of an eminence, in order to witness the sight. As they fled, a 
great dust arose, and many of them were thrown down. Between.the gate and the 
bridge, on a rising ground, and in the high road, pits had been dug, in which pointed 
stakes had been fixed, and then the whole covered over with grass. Sultan Kuli 
Chenak, and several other cavaliers, fell into these pits as they pushed on at full speed. 
On the right wing, one or two cavaliers exchanged a few sabre blows with a part of 
the garrison who sallied out on the side of the Kucheh Bagh, but soon returned, as 
_ they had no orders to engage. 

The men in the town were now greatly alarmed and dejected, when Mokim, through 
some of the Begs, offered to submit, and agreed to surrender Kabul ; on which he was 
introduced by the mediation of Baki Beg Cheghaniani, and tendered his allegiance. 
I did all that I could to dispel his apprehensions, and received him-with affability and 
kindness. It was arranged that he should next day march out with all his soldiers, 
adherents, effects, and property, and surrender. the fortress. As the retainers of Khos- 
rou Shah had net, for a long peried, bean subjected to discipline, but, on the contrary, 
had indulged in all kind of injustice and rapine, I appointed Jehangir Mirza, and 


1 That is, the ground which Baber afterwards laid out as a grand garden or Char-bagh. 

2 Suburb Garden. The Kucheh Bagh is still a garden about four miles from Kabul, on the north- 
west, and divided from it by a low kotal or pass. There is still a bridge on the way. 

3 Derwazeh Chermgeran. 
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Nasir Mirza, with some of the principal Begs, and my moet trusty servants, to guard 
the family of Mokim, as well as Mokim himself and his dependents, while they left 
‘Kabul with their goods and property; and I appointed Tibah' as his place of resi- 
dence. Next morning the Mirzas and Begs who had gone to the gate, observing an 
uproar and mobbing of people, dispatched a man to inform me of the circumstance ; 
adding, ‘“‘ Until you come, we shall not be able to put a stop to the commotion.” I 
mounted, and having repaired to the spot, allayed the tumult, but not until I had or- 
dered three or four of the rioters to be shot with arrows, and one or two to be cut to 
pieces. Mokim and his train then set out, and reached Tibaéh in quiet and safety. 
In the latter end of the month of the latter Rabia,? by the blessing of Almighty God, ' 
I gained possession of Kabul and Ghazni, with the country and provinces dependent 
on them, without battle or contest. 
eat aaa The country of Kabul is situate in the fourth climate, in the midst of the inhabited 
andGhazni. part of the world. On the east it has the Lamghanat, Pershawer, Hashnaghar, and 
some of the countries of Hind. On the west it has the mountain districts, in which are 
situated Karniid and Ghir. This mountainous tract is at present occupied and inha- 
hited by the Hazara and Nikderi tribes. On the north are the countries of Kundez 
and Anderab, from which it is separated by the mountain of Hindd-Kish. On the 
south are Fermul and Naghz,* and Banfi and Afghanistan.‘ It is a narrow country, 
but stretching to a considerable extent. Its length is in the direction of east and west. 
City ot It is surrounded on all sides by hills. The walls of the town extend up a hill. To 
nee the south-west of the town there is a small hill, which is called Shah-Kabul,* from 
the circumstance of a King of Kabul’s having built a palace on its summit. This hill 
begins at the defile of Deveren, and reaches all ‘the way to that of Deh-Yakub. It 
may be about a farsang° in circumference. The skirts of this hill are entirely covered 
with gardens. In the time of my paternal uncle Ulugh Beg Mirza, Weis Atkeh con- 


1 Tibah is about three miles south of Akserai, and to the left of the road from that place to Kabul. 

2 About the beginning of October 1504. 

5 This word is sometimes written Naghz, sometimes Naghr, but generally Naghr. 

‘ Baber confines the term Afghanistan to the countries inhabited by the Afghan tribes. These were 
chiefly the hill tracts to the south of the road from Kabul to Pershiwer. Kabul, Ghazni, the low country 
of Lamghan, and in general all the plains and lower grounds, with the towns, were inhabited by Tajiks, 
or men of a different race. Forster, vol. II. p. 79, describes Kabul “ as a walled town of about a mile 
and a half in circumference, and situated on the eastern side of a range of two united hills, describing 
generally the figure of a semi-circle.” ‘‘ Balausir,” he adds (p. 80), ‘‘ the name of the Shah’s palace, 
where also the household servants, guards, and the slaves are lodged, stands on a rising ground in the 
eastern quarter of the city, and exhibits but a slender testimony of the dignity of its master.”——“* Kabul 
stands near the foot of two conjoined hills, whose length has nearly an east and west direction. Towards 
the base of the eastern, stands, on a flat projection, a fortified palace, which was formerly the habitation 
of the governors of the city ; but it has been converted by Timur Shah into a state prison, where the 
brothers of this prince, and other branches of his family, are kept in confinement. Above this building 
is seen a small tower on a peak, whence the ground rises to a considerable height, and is united by a 
neck of lower land to the other hill. From the peak a stone wall extends over the summit of the two 
hills, and is terminated at the bottom of the westernmost by an ordinary redoubt.” P. 83, 84 

5 There is a hill south of Kabul, on which Kabul (Cain, the son of Adam), the founder of the city, 
is said to be buried ; but the only hill south-west is that where Baber himself is interred. It is now 
known by no name but that of Baber Badshah, and is the great holiday resort of the people of the city. 

6 Nearly four miles. 
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ducted a stream of water along the bottom of it ; and all the gardens about the hill are 
cultivated by means of this stream. Lower down the river there is a place called 
Kelkeneh,' in a retired, hidden situation. Munch debauchery has gone on at that place. 
The verse of Khwajeh Hafez may be parodied and applied to it— 


O for the happy times, when, free and uncontroll’d, 
We lived in Kilkeneh with no very good fame. 


; \ 
Southward from the town, and to the east of Shah-Kabul, there is a lake? nearly a 


farsang in circumference. Three springs of water issue from Shah-Kabul, and flow 


towards the city; two of them are in the vicinity of Kelkeneh. One of these runs by 
the tomb of Khwajeh Shems, and the other by the Kedemgah ° (place of-the footsteps) 
of Khwajeh Khezer. These two places are the favourite resorts of the people of Ka- 
bul. The third fountain is opposite to Khwajeh Abd-al-Simd, and bears the name of 
-Khwijeh Roushenfi. There is a small ridge which runs out from the hill of Shah- 
Kabul, and is called Akabein ;‘ and there is besides another small hill, on which stands 
the citadel of Kabul. The fortified town lies on the north of the citadel. The citadel 
is of surprising height, and enjoys an excellent climate, overlooking the large lake, the 
three aulengs (or meadows) called Stah-seng, Sung-Korghan, and Chdlék, which stretch 
below it. These aulengs present a: very beautiful prospect when the plains are green. 
In the spring, the north-wind blows incessantly ; they call it bade-perwdn (the pleasant 
breeze). In the north part of the citadel there are houses with windows, which enjoy 
a delightful atmosphere. Milla Muhammed Taleb Maamai composed the following 
distich in praise of the citadel of Kabul, under the character of Badia-ez-zemin Mirza : 


(Persian.) Drink wine in the citadel of Kabul, and send round the cup without stopping ; 
For it is at once a mountain and a sea, a town and a desert. 


The people of Hindustan call every country beyond their own Khorasan, in the 
same manner as the Arabs term all except Arabia, Ajem. On the road between Hin- 
dustan and Khorasan, there are two great marts ; the one Kabul, the other Kandahar. 
Caravans, from Ferghana, Tirkestén, Samarkand, Balkh, Bokhara, Hissar, and Ba- 
dakhshan, all resort to Kabul; while thoee from Khorasan repair to Kandahar. This 
country lies between Hindustan and Khorasan. It is an excellent and profitable 
market for commodities. Were the merchants to carry thtir goods as far as Khita or 
Rim, * they would scarcely get the same profit on them. Every year, seven, eight, or 
ten thousand horses arrive in Kabul. From Hindustan, every year, fifteen or twenty 


’ Kelkeneh, or Gulguneh, for it may be either, cannot now be discovered. 

* This lake is now called Kheirébad. It is about three miles round. 

3 The spot on which a Musulman saint lived, or on which he is supposed to have stood while he per- 
formed any celebrated act, becomes his kedemgah, the place of his footsteps, and is visited and circumam- 
bulated by the pious Mahommedan with great veneration. 

¢ The hill called Akabein seems to be that now called Ashikan Arifan, which connects with Baber 
Badshah. The Balsa Hissar, or citadel, is on the same ridge, farther east, and south-east of the town. 

, May it not mean the breeze of Perwin, from the town of that name which lies north from Kabul ? 


Its trade. 


* Khita is Northern China, and its aa provinces. Rim is Turkey; particularly the provinces . © 


about Trebizond. 
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thousand pieces of cloth are brought by caravans. The commodities of. Hindustim are 
slaves, white clothes, sugar-candy, refined and: common sugar, drugs, and spices. 
There are many merchants that are not satisfied with getting thirty or forty for ten.’ 
The productions of Khorasan, Rim, Irak, and Chin,?: may all be found in Kabul, 
Climate of which is the very emporium of Hindustén. Its warm and cold districts are close by 
Kabul each other. Frofm Kabul you may in a single day go to a place where snow never falls, 
and in the space of two astronomical hours, you may reach a spot where snow lies al- 
ways, except now and then when the summer happens to be peculiarly hot. In the 
districts dependant on Kabul, there is great abundance of the fruits both of hot and 
cold climates, and they are found in its immediate vicinity. The fruits of the cold 
Produce. districts in’ Kabul are grapes, pomegranates, apricots, peaches, pears, apples, quinces, 
jujubes, damsons, almonds, and walnuts; all of which are found in great abundance. 
I caused the sour-cherry-tree* to be brought here and planted ; it produced excellent 
/ fruit, and continues thriving. The fruits it poesesees peculiar to a warm climate, are 
the orange, citron,* the amlik, and sugar-cane, which are brought from the Lamgha- 
nat. I caused the sugar-cane to be brought, and planted it here. They bring tlie Jel- 
ghizek*® from Nijrow. They have numbers of bee-hives, but honey is brought only 
from the hill-country on the west. The rawash ° of Kabul is of excellent quality ; its 
quinces and damask plums are excellent, as well’as its badrengs.’ There is a species 
of grape which they call the water-grape, that is very delicious ; ‘its wines are strong 
and intoxicating. That produced on the skirt of the mountain of Khwijeh Khan- 
Saaid is celebrated for its potency, though I describe it only from what I have heard ; 


The drinker knows the flavour of the wine ; how should the sober know it? 


Kabul is not fertile in grain; a return of four or five to one is reckoned favour- 
able. The melons too art not good, but those raised from seed brought from Khora- 
sin are tolerable. The climate is extremely delightful, and in this respect there is no 
such place in the known world. In the nights of summer you cannot sleep without a 
postin (or lamb-skin-cloak.) Though the snow falls very deep in the winter, yet the 
cold is néver excessively intense. Samarkand and Tabriz are celebrated for their fine 
climate, but the cold there is extreme beyond measure. 

The Au. In the neighbourhood of Kabul there are four fine aulengs or meadows.* On the 
rake north-east is the auleng of Sung-Korghfn, at the distance of about two kos. It isa 
fine plain, and the grass agrees well with horses; there are few musquitoes in it. To 
the north-west lies the auleng of Chalak, about one kos from Kabul. It is extensive ; 
but in the summer the musquitoes greatly annoy the horses. On the west is the au- 


1 Three or four hundred per cent. 2 Chin is all China. 

3 Alubila. « A berry like the karinda. 

-5 The jelghizek is the seed of a kind of pine, the cones of which are as big as a man’s two fists. 

* The rawash is described as a root something like beet-root, but much larger—white and red in co- 
lour, with large leaves, that rise little from the ground. It has a pleasant mixture of sweet and acid. It 
may be the rhubarb, raweid. 

” The badreng is a large green fruit, in shape somewhat like a citron. The name is also applied to a 
large sort of cucumber. 

* Auleng or Uleng, is a plain or meadow. : 
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leng of Deveren, which consists properly of two plains, the one the auleng of Tibah, 
the other that of Kish-Nader, which would make the aulengs of Kabul five in number. 
Each of these two aulengs lies about a farsang from Kabul. Though but of small ex- 
tent, they afford excellent pasture for horses, and are not pestered with gnats. There 
is not in all Kabul any auleng equal to these. The auleng of Sidh-Seng lies on the 
east of Kabul. Between this last auleng and the Currier’s-gate stands the tomb of 
Kutluk Kedem. This auleng being much infested with musquitoes in the hot wea- 
. ther, is not in such high estimation as the others. Adjoining to this last valley is that 
of Kemri. By this computation it appears that there are six aulengs about Kabul, 
but we hear only of the four aulengs. _ 

The country of Kabul is very strong, and of difficult access, whether to foreigners Passes over 
or enemies. Between Balkh, Kundez, and Badakhshan on the one side, and Kabul on a? 
the other, is interposed the mountain of Hindfi-kish, the passes over which are seven 
in number. Three of these are by Penjhir;' the uppermost’ of which is Khewak ;° 
lower down is that of Tal;* and still lower, that of Bazirak. Of these three passes, 
the best is that of Tal, but the way is somewhat longer, whence it probably got its 
name of Til (or the long). The most direct pass is that of Bazirak. Both of these 
passes lead over to Sirab. As the pass of Bazfrak terminates at a village named Ba- 
rendi, the people of Sirab call it the pass of Barendi. Another route is that of Perwan. 
Between Perw&n and the high mountain there are seven minor passes, which they call 
Heft-becheh (the Seven Younglings). As you come from the Anderdb side, two roads 
unite below the main pass, and lead down on Perwan by way of the Seven Younglings. 
This is a very difficult road. There are besides three roads in Ghirbend. That which is 
nearest to Perwan is the pass of Yangi-yuli (the new road), which descends by Wa- 
lian and Khinjan. Another route is that of Kipchik, which leads by the junction of 
the rivers of Sarkhfib and Anderab. This is a good pass. Another route is by the 
pass of Shibertu. During the summer, when the waters are up, you can go by this 
pass only by taking the route of Bamian and Sikan ;° but in the winter season, they 
travel by way of Abdereh. In winter, all the roads are shut up for four or five months, 
except this alone; such as then proceed to Shibertu through this pase, travel by way 
of Abdereh. In the season of spring, when the waters are in flood, it is as difficult to 
pass these roads as in winter ; for it is impossible to cross the water courses, on account 
of the flooding of the torrents, so that the road by the water courses is not passable ; 
und as for passing along the mountains, the mountain track is so difficult, that it is 
only for three or four months in autumn, when the snow and the waters decrease; that 

1 Now Penjshir. 2 In this enumeration Baber begins from the east. 

3 There is a pass over the Hindi-kish range, at the head of the valley of Penjahir, which is called the 
Kuriudsh Pass. 

* Tal is the Tool of Mr Elphinstone’s map ; Bazarak must be the straight road from Seifabad to Char- 
maghzar. The Perwan route is that:-by Perwan to Charmaghzar, which passes between Seifabad and 
the head of the valley of Saulch suleng. Yengi-ydli is that by Doshakh direct upon Khinjan. The 
Kipchak route runs up the valley of Ghirbend, and then over the mountains to the junction of the two 
rivers at Kila Beiza. The Shibertu Pass is by Shiber. There seems to have been a direct road from 
that to Mader in dry weather; but in wet, people went round by Bamian, Seighan, and the peas of 
Dendan-shiken. 

5 Or Seighan. . a 
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it is practicable. The Kafir robbers aleo issue from the mountains and narrow paths, 
and infest this paesage. 
The road from Khorasin leads by way of Kandahar. It is a straight level road, and 


- does not go through any hill-passes. 


The Passes 
to India 


From Hindustan there are four roads which lead up to Kabul. One of these is by way 
of the Lamghanft,' and comes by the hill of Kheiber, in which there is one abort hill- 
pass. Another road leads by Bangash ; a third by Naghz,? and the fourth by Fermul. 
In all of these roads there are passes of more or less difficulty. These who come by 
them cross the river Sind at three different places. Those who go by the Nilab pass- 
age,? take the road of Lamghanat. In the winter season, however, they cross the 
river Sind, the river of SewAd, and the river of Kabul, above the couflux of this last 
river with the Sind. In most of the expeditions which I made into Hindustia, I ford- 
ed these rivers in this way; but the last time, when I invaded that country, defeated 
Sultan Ibrahim and conquered Hindustan, I crossed at the Nilab passage in boats. 
Except at the place that has been mentioned, the river Sind can nowhere be passed 
unless in boats. Those again who cross at Dinkét‘ take the Bangash road; while 


‘ those who eross at Choupareh” take the road of Fermual, if proceeding to Ghazni, and 


Division of 
Kabul. 


the road of the desht or plains if they are going to Kandahar. 

In the country of Kabul there are many and various tribes. Its valleys and plains 
are inhabited by Tfirks, Aimaks, and Arabs. In the city and the greater part of the 
villages, the population consists of Tajiks. Many othier of the villages and districts 
are occupied by Pashiis, Parachis, Tajiks, Berekis, and Afghans. In the hill-country 
to the west, reside the Hazéras and Nukderis. Among the Hasira and Nukderi tribes, 
there are some who speak the Moghul language. In the hill-country to the north-east 
lies Kaferistan, such as Kattor® and Gebrek. To the south is Afghanistan. There are 
eleven or twelve different languages spoken in Kabul: Arabic, Persian, Tirki, Mog- 
holi, Hindi, Afghani, Pashai, Pardchi, Geberi, Bereki, and Lamghini. It is dubious 
whether so many distinct races, and different languages, could be found in any other 
country. 

The country of Kabul is divided into fourteen Taimans. In Samarkand, Bokhéra, 


and those quarters, the smaller districts into which a country is divided, are called 


T@man: in Andejan,.Kashghar, and the neighbouring countries, they get the name of 


1 The Lamghan road is the great road from Kabul to Peshawer. The Bangash is explained by its 
name. 

2 Naghz, now unknown, seems to have been on the upper course of the Kirram. Fermul was pro- 
bably Urghin, where the Fermulis, a Persian race, still reside. 

+ Nil&b stands somewhat lower down the Sind than Attok. The present NilAb is about 15 miles be- 
low Attock. I may remark, that I have not been able to discover any Indian authority previous to the 
time of Abulfazl, for the Sind being called Nilab, though it would help to explain en ancient geogra- 
phical difficulty. 

‘ Dinkét is probably at or near the present Khishialghur, unless its being afterwards mentioned as a 
northern boundary of Banu should render it probably that it was Kalabagh. 

> The road from Choupéreh to Fermul was probably the direct road through Kaneguram to Urghun. 
The road of the desht or plain, was no doubt that through DemAn, the flat part of which Baber always 
calls Desht. Choupareh was probably situated near Kagalwala on the Kirram. 

* Kattor or Katar, is a place of note in Kaferistan. Gebrek also lies in the Kafer country. 
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Urchin, and in Hindustan they call them Perganah. Although Bajour, Sewad, Per- 
sh&wer, and Hashnaghar,' originally belonged to KAbul ; yet at the present date some 
of these districts have been desolated, and others of them entirely occupied by the 
tribes of Afghans, so that they can no longer be properly regarded as provinces. 

On the east lies the Lamghanat,? which comprehends five Tumans and two Baltks. 
The largest of the Tumans of Lamghan is Nangenhfr,°® which, in many histories, is 
written Nekerhir. The residence of the darogha, or commandant of this district, is 
Adinapfr. Nangenhar lies to the east of Kabul, thirteen farsangs‘ of very difficult 
road. In three or four places there are some very short kotuls or steep hill-passes, 
’ and in two or three places there are narrows or straits. The Khirilchi and other rob- 
ber Afghan tribes infest this road with their depredations. There was no population 
along this road till I settled Karat below the Kuruk-sai,’ which rendered the road 
safe. The Germsil (or region of warm temperature) is divided from the Serdsil (or 
region of cold temperature) only by the steep pass of Badam-cheshmeh.¢ Snow falls 
on the Kabul side of this pass, but not on the Kuruk-sai and Lamghanat side. The 
moment you descend this hill-pass, you see quite another world. Its timber is different, 
its grains are of another sort, its animals of a different species, and the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants are of a different kind. Nangenhar has nine streams.’ Its 
rice and wheat are excellent. Oranges, citrons, and pomegranates, are very abundant, 
and of good quality. Opposite to the fort of Adinahpfr,® to the south, on a rising 
ground, I formed a charbagh (or great garden), in the year nine hundred and fourteen.° 
It is called Baghe Vafa (the Garden of Fidelity). It overlooks the river, which flows 
between the fort and the palace. In the year in which I defeated Behar Khan and 
conquered Lahore and Dibalpfir, I brought plantains and planted them here. They 
grew and thrived. The year before I had also planted the sugar-cane in it, which 
throve remarkably well. I sent some of them to Badakhshan and Bokhara. It is on 
an elevated site, enjoys running water, and the climate in the winter season is temper- 
ate. In the garden there is a small hillock, from which a stream of water, sufficient 
to drive a will, incessantly flows into the garden below. The four-fold field-plot” of 
this garden is situated on this eminence. On the south-west part of this garden is a 
reservoir of water ten gez'! square, which is wholly planted round with orange trees ; 
there are likewise pomegranates. All around the piece of water the ground is quite 


1 This place is now always called Heshtnagar. 

2 A singular proof of the imperfect state in which the geography of those countries long remained is, 
that Petis de la Croix places Lamghan in Kashmir.— Hist. de Timur Bec, Vol. II. p. 18. 

3 Nangenhar lies along the Kabul river on the south. It is the Nungnehaura of Mr Elphinstone’s 
map. 
‘ Upwards of 50 miles. ® The dry water channel.—Leyden. Perhaps the Park river. 

6%. ¢, Almond-spring. The Pass of Badam-cheshmeh lies south of the Kabul river, between Little 
Kabul and Barik-ab. | 

7 Whence it is said to derive its name, which in Afgh4ni means nine streams. 

® The fort of Adinahpir is to the south of the ‘Kabul river. ® About A. D. 1508. 

10 It is usual for the Persians to divide their gardens into four plots by two roads which cross each 
other. , 
11 The original has only ten by ten, but the gez is probably the measure understood, which would make 
it a square of about twenty feet or upwards. 


Lanigha- 
nat. 


A. H. 930, 
A.D. 1524. 
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covered with clover. This spot is the very eye of the beauty of the garden. At the 
time when the orange becomes yellow, the prospect is delightful. Indeed the 

is charmingly laid out. To the south of this garden lies the Koh-e-Sefid (the White 
Mountain) of Nangenhar, which separates Bangash from Nangenhfér. There is 
no road by which one can pass it on horseback. Nine streams descend from this 
mountain. The snow on its summit never diminishes, whence probably comes the name 
of Koh-e-Sefid' (the White Mountain). No snow ever falls in the dales at its foot. 


Between the mountain and the garden there may be as much interval as would serve 


a party to encamp on. On the skirts of this hill there are many airy and beautiful 
situations. The water which descends from it is naturally so cold, that it does not 
require ice to cool it. On the south of the fort of Adinaphir is the Strkh-rfid? (the 
Red Rivulet). The fort is situated on an eminence, which, towards the river, is forty 
or fifty gez* in perpendicular height. On the north there is a detached mass of moun- 
tain. The fortress is very strong. This last mountain forms the division between 
Nangenhar and the Lamghanat. Whenever it snows at KAbul, the snow falls also on 
the top of this mountain, by which means the people of the Lamghanit can tell, from 
the appearance of its top, when it snows at Kabul. In travelling from KAbul-to 
Lamghan,*‘ there is one road by which, after passing Kuruk-sai, you proceed through 
the steep pass of Debri,5 and reach the Lamghanat by way of Bilan. There is an- 
other road,° by which, crossing Kuruk-sii lower down than Kurabék, and passing the 
river Baran’ at Uluk-Nir,® and thence proceeding by the hill-pass of Badij, you come 
down upon Lamghfn. If one travel by the road of Nijrou he passes on by Bedrav,° 
and, proceeding by Karabankerik, falls into the hill-pass of Badij. Though Nangen- 
har be spoken of as one of the five Tumins of Lamghin,” yet there are only three Tu- 
mins which properly bear the name of Lamghan. 

The first of these three is the Tuman of Alisheng,"' which, on the north, consists 
of rugged snowy hills that join the mountain of Hindfi-kish. That mountainous 
country is entirely in Kaferistin. The part of Kaferistin nearest to Alisheng is Meil ; 
and the river of Alisheng comes down from Meil."* The tomb of the holy Lam, the 


1 The Koh-e-Seftd i is a remarkable position in the geography of Afghanistan. It is seen from Pe- 
shawer. 

# The Sirkh-rid rises in Sefid Roh, and runs into the Kabul river between Jagdelik and Gundomuk. 

5 A hundred feet or upwards. 

* A friend to whose observations on Baber’s geography of Afghanistan I have been much indebted, re- 
marks, ‘“‘ The change of names here is astonishing. [ have many routes in Lumghan, one in particular, 
by the way of Nijrow here referred to, and yet I cannot discover one place of those here mentioned, un- 
less the kotal of Badij be allowed any resemblance to Badpash (by changing the diacritical points). Bad- 
pash is a steep kotal, half'a day’s journey to the north of Undroor on the Caubul river, and about 16 or 
18 miles west of Turgurree, where the streams of Alingar and Alisheng join.” 

5 Leyden has Beri. © In this route they proceed by the north side of the Kabul or Baran river. 

* Rain river.— Leyden. § Uluk-Nir.—The Great Light.—Leyden. 

Leyden reads Bazar ; Mr Elphinstone’s Turki copy has Besrav. 

10 Lamghan is now always called Laghman. 

1) The two streams which form the glens of Alisheng and Alingar, coming from the north, unite above 
Mandraur, and fall into the Kabul river below that place. . 

3 Now called Kilai Akheri. 
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father of Nah,' is in the Tuman of Alisheng. In some histories, the holy Lam is de- 
nominated Lamek and Lamekfn. The people of that country have a general practice 
of changing the letter Kaf into Ghain, and it seems very probable that the name Lam- 
ghfn originated from that circumstance. 

The second Tuma is Alingar. The part of Kaferistén that is nearest to Alingar Alingir. 
is Gewar, and the river of Alingar comes down from Gewar. These two rivers, after 
passing through Alisheng and Alingfr, unite with each other, and afterwards fall 
into the river Baran,? below the third Tuman, which is called Mendraur. 

Of the two Balfiks which have been mentioned, one is Dereh-Nir* (the Valley of Dereh-Nar. 

Light), whichAs an uncommonly fine tract. The fort is situated at the entrance of the 
valley, on the projecting point of a mountain, and washed by a river on both of its 
sides. The grounds are chiefly laid out in rice-fields, and can be passed only by the 
high road. It has the orange, the citron, and the fruits of a warm climate. It has 
likewise a few date trees. The banks of the river, which flows on the two sides of the 
fort, are quite covered with trees; the most abundant of which is the chob-amlukh, 
which the Tirks generally name karayemésh.‘ This fruit is very abundant in the 
Dereh-Nir, but is found nowhere else. It has also grapes, all of which they grow 
upon trees.° The wine of Dereh-Nir is famous over all the Lamghanat. It is of two 
kinds, which they term areh-tdshi (the stone-saw), and suhdn-tashi (the stone-file). 
The stone-saw is of a yellowish colour; the stone-file, of a fine red. The stone-saw, 
however, is the better wine of the two, though neither of them equals their reputation. 
Higher up, at the head of the glens, in this mountain, there are some apes to be met 
with. Apes are found lower down towards Hindustan, but none higher up than 
this hill. The inhabitants used formerly to keep hogs,° but in my time they have re- 
nounced the practice. 

Kafer and Nirgil form another Tuman, which lies out of the way, and at some Kaner and 
distance from Lamghan. It is situated in the midst of Kaferistan, which forms its “és 
boundary. Although it is equal in extent to the other Tuméns, yet, from this circum- 
stance, it yields less revenue, and the inhabitants pay lees. The river of Cheghanse- 
rai,’ after passing through Kaferistin from the north-east, and dividing this country, 
unites with the river Baran, in the Balik of Kameh, and then passes onward to the 


1 §, e. Lamech, the father of Noah. 

2 The Baran and Kabul rivers unite above this junction. 

$3 The Dereh-Nar lies on the Cheghanserai, or Kashkar river. It rans ffom the peak of Kind to 
Kuner. 

‘ It ia very singular that the Amlik should now be called in Lumghan, or rather Lughman, Kara- 
mish, which is evidently mentioned here as a contrast to the Lughmani name. 

5 On this passage Captain John Briggs, of the Madras Establishment, who is well versed in oriental 
usages, remarks, “‘ Baber means in this place, I imagine, that the vines are not standards, but allowed 
to creep and spread. Standing vines are, however, very common in Persia. The plant is kept about 
three feet only in height, by lopping, and it is found to be a much more productive plan, though it 
sooner exhausts the soil.” : 

¢ This practice Baber viewed with disgust, the hog being an impure animal in the Muhammedan 
law. . 
1 This is the river which rises at Pishtekhar, near Pamere, and which is called by Mr Elphinstone 
the Kashkar, or Kamel river. * 


A.D. 1514. 


Cheghan- 
erai. 


Kameh. 


Nijrow. 
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east. Negi’ lies on the west, and Kiiner on the east of this river. Amir Syed Ali 
Hamadini departed this life in a spot one farsang higher up than Kuner. His disci- 
ples carried him hence to Khutlan. A mausoleum is erected on the place where he 
died. In the year 920, when I came and took Cheghanserai, [* circumambulated his 
tomb; the orange, citron, and karenj,° abound there. They get a strong and heady 
wine from Kaferistan. The inhabitants relate a strange circumstance, which appears 
to be impossible, but which is, however, constantly told. The lower part of this Tuman 
is called Milteh-Kendi, below which the country belongs to the Dereh-Nir and Ater:‘ 
Higher up than this Milteh-Kendi, in the whole of this hill country, comprehending 
Kuner, Nirgil, Bajour, Sewfd, and all that neighbourhood, it is the custom, when a 
woman dies, to place her on a bier, which they lift up by the four sides. If the wo- 
man has lived virtuously, she shakes the bearers to such a degree, that, even when 
they are upon their guard, and attempting to prevent it, the corpee falls from the bier. 
If, however, she has done anything amiss, no motion takes place. It is not solely from 
the people of this place that I have had information of the practice, bat the men of 
Bajour, Sewiéd, and the whole of the hill-country, agree ‘in their accounts. Haider 
Ali Bajouri, who was Sultan of Bajour, and who governed that country with much 
justice, when his mother died, neither made lamentation, nor expressed sorrow, nor 
arrayed himself in black, but only said, ‘“‘ Go, and place her on the bier; if she does 
not move, I will burn her.”5 They placed her on the bier, and the corpse had the de- 
sired motion. On hearing this he put on black, and gave vent to his sorrow. 

Another Bulik is Cheghanserai, which contains one village only, and is of hmited 
extent, lying in the very jaws or entrance of Kaferistén. As its inhabitants, though 
Musulmans, are mingled with the Kafirs, they live according to the customs of that 
race. The large river, known by the name of the river of Cheghanserai, comes from 
the north-east of Cheghfnserai, behind Bajour. Another smaller stream, ‘ coming 
from the west, after flowing down through the midst of Pich, a district of Kaferistan, 
falls into it. The wine of Chegh&nserai is strong and yellowish; but bears no sort 
of comparison with that of the Dereh-Nir. In Oheghfnserdi there are neither grapes 
nor vineyards ; but they bring the wines down the river from Kaferistan and Kafe- 
ristin-Pich. When I took Cheghanserai, the Kafers of Pich came to their assistance. 
So prevalent is the use of wine among them, that every Kafer has a khig, or leathern 
bottle of wine about his neck ; they drink wine instead of water. 

Kameh,’ though not a distinct district, but under Nangenhar, yet gets the name of 
a Baltk. 

Another Tuman is Nijrow, which lies north-east from Kabul, in the hill-country. 
Behind it, in the hill-country, all the inhabitants are Kafers, and the country is Ka- 


1 Nirgil lies in the hills west of Kner. 

2 It is usual for pious Muhammedans to circumambulate the tomb of a saint or holy man seven times, 
as a mark of veneration. 

3 The karenj is a plant producing a small seed, probably like the coriander seed, which the Persians 
mix with their bread. 

* Ater is five or six kos north of Jalalabad. 6 That is, treat the corpse as tyat‘of an infidel. 

* This is probably the river on which Kandi stands. 

7 Kameh lies to the east of the Cheghanserai river, at its junction with that of Kabul 








cd 
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feristan. It is a sort of sequestered corner. Grapes and fruits are extremely abun- 
dant in this district ; and it produces a great quantity of wine, but in making they 
boil it. In the winter season they fatten a number of fowls. The inhabitants are 
wine-bibers, never pray, fear neither God nor man, and are heathenish in their usages. 
In the hills of this district they have the pine, the jilguzeh,! the oak, and the mastick 
tree in abundance. The fir, pine, and oak trees grow beneath Nijrow, but are not 
met with higher up; they are among the trees of Hindustan. The people of this hill- 
country burn the fir instead of lamps ; it gives light, and burns like a candle. It has 


_a very singular appearance. In the mountain districts of Nijrow, the flying-fox is 


found. It is an animal larger than a squirrel, with a kind of leathern web stretching 
between its fore and hind feet, like a bat’s wing. They frequently brought them to 
me. It is said that they can fly a bowshot from a higher tree to a lower one. I my- 
self have never seen them fly, but have let one go beside a tree, which it quickly clung 
to and ascended ; and, when driven away, expanded its wings like a bird, and came to 
the ground without injury. In these mountains is found the bird Lokheb,? which is 
also termed the Békelimiin, or Camelion-bird, and which has, between its head and its 
tail, five or six different colours. It has a brilliant changeable colour, like the neck of 
a dove, and is larger than the beautiful partridge, named Kibk-i-durri. It is probable 
that this bird is that which in Hindustan passes for the Kibk-i-durri. The people of 
the country relate a singular circumstance concerning it. In the winter season these 
birds come down to the akirts of the hills; and, if in their flight they happen to pass 
over a vineyard, they are no longer able to fly, and ure caught.’ In Nijrow there is 
also a species of rat, which is named the musk-rat, and has the scent of musk, but I 
have not seen it.‘ 

Penjhir® is another Tuman. It lies upon the road, and is inthe immediate vicinity 
of Kaferistan. The thoroughfare. and inroads of the robbers of Kaferistan are through 


Penjhir. 


Penjhir. In consequence of their vicinity to the Kafers, the inhabitants of this district _ 


are happy to pay them a fixed contribution. Since I last invaded Hindustan, and sub- 
dued it, the Kafers have descended into Panjhir, and returned, after slaying a great 
number of people, and committing extensive ravages. 

There is another Tuman, named Ghirbend.’ In this country they call a steep hill- 
pass.bend ; and as they cross over to Ghiir by this pass, the district, from that circum- 
stance, has acquired the name of Ghirbend. The Hazfras have got possession of the 


1 The Jilgizeh, as has already been remarked, is a kind of pine, which has cones larger than arti- 
chokes, containing seeds resembling pistachio nuts. 

2 The hill-chikér. 

3 A similar story is told of some fields near Whitby :—‘‘ These wild geese, which, in the winter fly 
in great flocks to the lakes and rivers unfrozen in the southern parts, to the great amasement of every 
one, fall suddenly down upon the ground, when they are in their flight over certain neighbouring fields 
thereabouts ; a relation I should not have made, if I had not received it from several credible men.” — 
See Notes to Marmion, p. xivi. 

* Are we entitled to infer from this, that the musk-rat was not 80 common in Hindustan in the age 
of Baber as it has since become. Baber was not a careless observer. 

5 Penjhir, now always called Panjebir, lies on the upper part of the Panjebir river, above Perwan, 
nearly north of Kabul. 

© Ghirbend lies north-west of Kabul ; its river runs into the Baran. 


Ghirbend. 
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tops of its valleys. It contains a few villages, but yields little revenue. It is said, that 
on the mountains of Ghirbend there are mines of silver and of lapis-lazuli. On the 
skirts of the hills there are some districts; in the upper part-are Miteh, Kacheh, and 
Perwan; and lower down are twelve or thirteen villages. All of them abound in 
fruits, and their wines come front this tract; the strongest wine comes from Khwajeh- 
Khan-Said. As all these villages lie on the skirts of the mountain, or on the moun- 
tain itself, although they pay something as revenue, yet they are not regularly rated in 
the revenue rolls. Lower down than these villages, along the skirts of the mountains, 
and between them and the river Baran, lie two detached eee of level ground; the 
one called the Gireh-e-Tazian, the other the Desht-e-Shetkh.' In the warm season they 
are covered with the chekin-taleh grass in a very beautiful manner, and the Aimiks 
and Tirks resort to them. In the skirts of these mountains the ground is richly di- 
versified by various kinds of tulips. I once directed them to be counted, and they 
brought in thirty-two or thirty-three different sorts of tulips. There is one species 
which has a scent in some degree like the rose, and which I termed laleh-gul-bii (the 
rose-scented tulip): This species is found only in the Desht-e-Sheikh (the Sheikh’s 
plain), in a small spot of ground, and nowhere else. In the skirts of the same hills, 
below Perwaén; is produced the laleh-sed-berg* (or hundred-leaved tulip), which is like- 
wise found only in one narrow spot of ground, as we emerge from the straits of Ghir- 
bend. Between these two plains there is a small hill, on which there is a line of sandy 
ground, reaching from the top to the bottom of the hill. They called it Khwdjeh-reg- 
rewan.> They say that in the summer season the sound of drums and nagarets issues 
from this sand. 

There are a number of other districts belonging to Kabul. On the south-west of 
Kabul, is a high snowy‘ mountain, on which the snow of one year generally falls on the 
snow of another. It happens very rarely that the old snow has disappeared before the 
new falls. When the ice-houses of Kabul are exhausted, they fetch ice from this moun- 
tain to cool their water. It is three farsangs’ from Kabul. This hill and that of Ba- 
mian are both exceedingly lofty. The Hirmend,* the Sind, the Doghabeh of Kundez, 
and the river of Balkh, all take their rise in this mountain ; and it is said, that in the 
same day a person may drink from the streams of all these four rivers. The districts 
which I mentioned are chiefly on the skirts of this mountain. Their gardens are nu- 
merous, and their grapes, as well as every other kind of fruit, abundant. Among these 
villages there are none to be compared with Istalif and Isterghach,’ which were term- 


1 The Arab’s encampment, and the Sheikh’s plain. 3 This is the double POPPY: 

3 §.¢e. Khwajeh moving-sand. 

4 By this high enowy mountain, Baber evidently means the Kohi Baba, which, by an inaccuracy in 
the points of the compass not unusual with him, he places S.W. of Kabul, instead of N.W. The Hel- 
mend and river of Kabul both rise there. The river of Balkh rises in the N.W. of the same mountain. 
The river of Eibak, and the Sirkhrad, which descends by Kundes, rise at no great distance. 

5 Twelve miles. 

5 The Hirmend, Helmand, or Helbend, which rises to the west of the mountains not far from Kabul, 
after passing Girisk, falls into the lake of Sistan ; the Sind, I presume, is the Kabul or the Gharbend 
river, which finally falls into the Sind. The other two fall into the Amu, or Jeihun, which discharges 
itself into the sea of Aral. 

7 These districts lie on the river of Karabagh, north-west of Kabul. It falls into the Baran. Ister- 
ghach is now termed Sirghach by the Afghans. Pemgham is called Peghman. 
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ed by Ulugh Beg Mirza, Khorasin and Samarkand. Pemghan is also within the range 
of these districts; and though it cannot be compared with those just mentioned, in re- 
spect to grapes and fruits, is beyond all comparison superior to them in respect to cli- 
- mate. The mountain of Pemghan' always keeps its snow. Few quarters possess a 

district that can rival Istalif. A large river runs through it, and on either side of it 
are gardens, green, gay, and beautiful. Its water is so cold, that there is no need of 
icing it; and it is particularly pure. In this district is a garden, called Bagh-e-Kilan 
(or the Great Garden), which Ulugh Beg Mirza? seized upon. I paid the price of the 
garden to the proprietors, and received from them a grant of it. On the outside of 
the garden are large and beautiful spreading plane-trees, under the shade of: which 
there are agreeable spots finely sheltered. A perennial stream, large enough to turn 
a mill, runs through the garden ; and on its banks are planted planes and other trees. 
Formerly this stream flowed in a winding and crooked course, but I ordered its course 
to be altered according to a regular plan, which added greatly to the beauty of the 
place. Lower down than these villages, and about a kos or a kos and a half above the 
level plain, on the lower skirts of the hills, is a fountain, named Khwwijeh-seh-ydrén 
(Khwajeh three-friends), around which there are three species of trees; above the 
fountain are many beautiful plane-trees, which yield a pleasant shade. On the two 
sides of the fountain, on small eminences at the bottom of the hills, there are a num- 
ber of oak-trees ;> except on these two spots where there are groves of oak, there is 
not an oak to be met with on the hills to the west of Kabul. In front of this fountain, 
towards the plain, there are many spots, covered with the flowery Arghwin‘ tree, and 
besides these Arghwan plots, there are none else in the whole country. It is said that 
these three kinds of trees were bestowed on it by the power of these three holy men, be- 
loved of God ; and that this is the origin of the name Seyaran.’ I directed this fountain 
to be built round with stone, and formed a cistern of lime and mortar ten gez¢ by ten. 
On the four sides of the fountain, a fine level platform for resting, was constructed on 
a very neat plan. At the time when the Arghwin flowers begin to blow, I do not 
know that any place in the world is to be compared to it. The yellow Arghwan is 
here very abundant, and the yellow Arghwan’s blossom mingles with the red. On the 
south-west of this fountain there is a valley, in which is a rivulet, containing half as 
much water as would suffice to turn a mill. This rivulet I confined within artificial 
banks, and caused a channel to be dug for it over one of the heights on the south-west 
of Seyarin. On the top of this height I formed a circular platform for sitting on. 


The date of my forming this rivulet was found in the words; Jiti Khtsh’ (a charming — 
stream ). 


1 The four tippahs, or districts, now dependant on Kabul, are Pemghan, or Peghman, Kohdamen, 
Batkhak, end Logar. 

2 This Ulugh Beg Mirza was the paternal uncle of Baber. 3 Belit. 

* The name Arghwan is generally applied to the anemone ; but in Afghanistan it is given to a beau- 
tiful flowering shrub, which grows nearly the size of a tree. 

* Three Friends. A note on the margin of Mr Elphinatone’s Turki copy informs us, that these three 


friends were Khwajeh Moudud-e-Chesti, Khawajeh Khawend Said, and Khwajeh Rag-rewan. 
¢ Upwards of twenty feet square. 


7 The numerical letters of these words give 925. 
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Lobuger! is another TumAn, the largest town of which is Cherkh. Moulana Yakub,’ 
on whom be mercy, was of Cherkh; the Milla-zideh Mulla Osman is also from 
Cherkh. Sejéwend® is also one of the towns of Lohuger, whence are Khwajeh Ahmed 
and Khwajeh Yunis. Cherkh has numerous gardens, but there are none in any of the 
other villages of Lohuger. The men are Aughdn-Shdi, a term well known in Kabul ; 
it is probable, that the phrase 4/ghan-Shaar (or Afghanlike) has been converted into 
Aughan-Shal. 

There is also the country of Ghazni,‘ which is often denominated a Tuman. Ghazni 
was the capital of Subaktegin, of Sultan Mahmid, and of the dynasty sprung from 
them. Many call it Ghaznein. This was also the capital of Shehab-ed-din Ghuri, 
who, in the Tabkdt-e-Ndseri, and many of the histories of Hind, is called Moeszeddin. 
It is situated in the third climate. It is also named Zabul, and it is to thie country 
that the term Zabulistén relates; many include Kandahar in Zabulistan. It lies to 
the west of Kabul,* at the distance of fourteen farsangs.© A person setting out from 
Ghazni at early dawn, may reach Kabul between noonday and afternoon prayers. 
Adinapfir is only thirteen farsangs’ distant; but, from the badness of the road, it is 
never travelled in one day. Ghazni is a country of small extent. Its river® may be 


‘ large enough to drive four or five mills. The city of Ghazni, and four or or five other 


districts, are supplied from this river, while as many more are fertilized by snbterra- 
neous® water-courses. The grapes of Ghazni are superior to those of Kabul, and its 
melons more abundant. Its apples too are excellent, and are carried inte Hindostan. 
Cultivation is carried on with great difficulty and labour, and whatever ground is cul- 
tivated is obliged to have a new dressing of mould every year ; but the produce of the 
crops exceeds that of Kabul. The madder is chiefly cultivated here, and is carried 
over all Hindostin. It is the most profitable crop in this district. The inhabitants 


. of the open country are Haziras and Afghans. Ghazni is a cheap place compared 


with Kabul, The inhabitants are Moslems of the sect of Hanifah, and orthodox in 
their faith. Many of them fast for three months’ in the year, and their wives and 
children live in a eorrect and sequestered manner. Milla Abdul Rahman was one 
of the eminent men of Ghazni. He was a man of learning, and always taught a clase. 
He was a holy, pious, and virtuous person. He took his departure from this world 
the same year with Nasir Mirza. The tomb of Sultan Malmiid is in one of the sub- 
utbs of Ghazni, which, from that circumstance, is termed Rozeh."' The best grapes 
in Ghazni are from Roseh. The tombs of his descendants, Sulten Masafid and Sul- 


_ tan Ibrahim, are in Ghazni. There are many holy tombe at that city. In the year 


1 Lobgar, or Loger, is situated S.E. from Kabul about seventeen miles. 

2 Now called Cherkh Beraki. * Sejawan lies between Cherkh and Speiga. 

* This country is famous in history as the seat of government of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznevi, and of 
the Ghaznevi dynasty. . 

6 Ghazni is rather south than west of Kabul. 

© Fifty-six miles. 7 Fifty-two miles. 

§ The river of Ghazni runs north to Lohger, and joins the Kabul river. Karis. 

10 Some very pious Musulmans fast all the months of Rejeb, Shaban, and Ramzan. The Mubhammedan 
fasts only by day. The night is often given to feasting. 

11 The garden. The tombs of the more eminent Musulmans are generally in gardeps, and surround- 


ed by elegant parterres. 
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in which I took Kabul, after ravaging Kohat, the plain of Banu, and Afghanistan 
with great slaughter, I proceeded by Duki, and having come on to Ghazni, along the 
banks of Ab-istadeh,! I was told, that in one of the villages of Ghazni, there was a 
mausoleum, in which the tomb moved itself whenever the benediction on the Prophet 
was pronounced over it. I went and viewed it, and there certainly seemed to be a 
motion of the tomb. In the end, however, I discovered that the whole was an im- 
posture, practised by the attendants of the mausoleum. They had erected over the 
tomb a kind of scaffolding ; contrived that it could be set in motion when any of them 
stood upon it, so that a looker-on imagined that it was the tomb that had moved ; just 
ds to a person sailing in a boat, it is the bank which appears to be in motion. I 
directed the persons who attended the tomb to come down from the scaffolding; after 
which, let them pronounce as many benedictions as they would, no motion whatever 
took place. I ordered the scaffolding to be rempved, and a dome to be erected over 
the tomb, and strictly enjoined the servants of the tomb not to dare to repeat this 
imposture. 

Ghazni is but a poor, mean place, and I have always wondered how is princes, who 
possessed also Hindustan and Khorasfn, could have chosen such a wretched country for 
the seat of their government, in preference to Khorasin. In the time of the Sultan, - 
there were three or four mounds for collecting water.* One of these, which is of 
great dimensions, was formed by the Sultan of Ghazni, on the river of Ghazni, about 
three farsangs up the river, on the north-west of the town. The height of this mound 
is about forty or fifty gez,? and its length may be about three hundred gez.‘ ‘The 
water is here collected, and drawn off according as it is wanted for cultivation. Ali- 
eddin Jehinséz* Ghuri, when he subdued this country, broke down the mound, burn- 
ed and destroyed many of the tombs of the royal family of the Sultan, ruined and 
burned the city of Ghazni, and plundered and massacred the inhabitants. In short, 
there was no act of desolation and destraction from which he refrained. Ever since 
that time, the mound had remained in a state of ruin. In the year® in which I con- 
quered Hindustan, I sent by Khwajeh Kilan a sum of money for the purpose of re- 
building it, and I entertain hopes that, by the mercy of God, this mound may once 
more be repaired. Another mound is that of Sakhen, which lies to the east of 
Ghazni at the distance of three or four farsangs’ from that city. This also has long 
been in a state of ruin, and is not reparable. Another mound is that of Sirdeh,® 
which is in good repair. Some books mention, that in Ghazni there is a fountain, 
into which, if any filth or ordure be thrown, immediately there rises a tempest and 


1 Ab-istadeh, a lake south from Ghazni. 

® In the East, where the success of cultivation depends chiefly on the supply of water, it is usual to 
dam up the bottoms of narrow valleys, or of low meadows, so as to eollect all the water into one body, 
whence it is afterwards distributed for the supply of the country below. These artificial lakes in India 
are sometimes several miles in circumference, and are perhaps the most useful works in the country. 

5 Eighty, or a hundred feet. ¢ Six hundred feet. 

* Jehansds, the burner or desolator of the world. He is said to have got this name from his horrible 
massacre at Ghazni. 

¢ A.H. 932.—A.D. 1525. _ 7 Twelve or sixteen miles 

8 Sirdeh lies S.E. from Ghazni. - 


Zirmet. 


Férmul. 


Bangash. 


Alah-sii. 
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hurricane, with snow and rain. I have seen in another history, that, when the Rai 
of Hind besieged Subaktegin in Ghazni, Subaktegin ordered dead flesh and other im- 
purities-to be thrown into this fountain, when there instantly arose a tempest and hurri- 
cane, with rain and snow, and by this device he drove away the enemy.' I made strict 
inquiry in Ghazni for this well, but nobody could give me the slightest information 
about it. In these countries, Ghazni and Khwéarizm are celebrated for their cold, in 
the same manner as Sultaniah and Tabriz are in the Irake and Azerbaijan. 

Another Tuman is that of Zirmet,? which lies on the south of Kabul, and south- 
east of Ghazni. It is distant twelve or thirteen farsangs from K&bul, and seven or 
eight from ‘Ghazni.’ It contains seven or eight districts or villages, and the residence 
of the Daragha is at Gerdez. In the walled town of Gerdez, the greater part of the 
houses are three or four stories in height. Gerdez is of considerable strength; and 
when the inhabitants were in a state of hostility to Nasir Mirza, occasioned the Mirza 
no small trouble.. The inhabitants of Zirmet are Aughdn-shdl (Afghans in their man- 
ners). They apply to agriculture, and the raising of corn, but not to orchards or gar- 
dening. On the south of this Tuman, there is a mountain which is termed the Hill 
of Turkestan ;‘ on the skirts of which, on a rising ground, is a fountain, near which 
is the tomb of Sheikh Muhammed Muselman. 

Another Tuman is that of Férmul,’ which is of small extent, and little importance ; 
but its apples are tolerable, and they are carried even to Milténm and Hindustin. The 
Sheikh-zadehs (descendants of Sheikhs), who were treated with such distinguished 
favour in Hindustan during the time of the Afghans, were all of Férmul, and de- 
acended of Sheikh Muhammud Muselman. 

Bangash® is another Tuman. It is entirely surrounded by hills inhabited by Af- 
ghan robbers, such as the Khugiani, the Khirilchi, the Biri, and the Linder, who, 
lying out of the way, do not willingly pay taxes. Being occupied by many affairs of 
superior importance, such as the conquest of Kandahar, Balkh, Badakhshan, and Hin- 
dust&n, I never found leisure to apply myself to the settlement of Bangash. But if 
Almighty God prosper my wishes, my first moments of leisure shall be devoted to the 
settlement of that district, and of its plundering neighbours. 

One of the Baliks of Kabul is Alah-sai,? which lies two or three farsangs to the 
east of Nijrow, from which you advance in a straight level direction towards Alah-sai. 
On reaching a place named Kérah, you proceed by a small kotal, or hill-pase, towards 
Alah-sai. In this quarter, the space between the warm climate (Germsil) and the 
cold (Serdsil) is merely the extent of this hill-pass of Kérah. By this hill-pass, at 
the beginning of the spring, the birds take their flight from the one to the other. The 


1 Baber has here reversed the situation of Subaktegin and the Hindu Raja. Subaktegin besieged the 
Raja, and, after being repelled, was informed in a vision of the quality of the well.— Leyden. 

2 Zarmet lies east of Ghazni, on the sources of the Khiram river. 

3 That is 48 or 52 miles from Kabul, and 28 or 32 miles from Ghazni. 

« Leyden reads Barkestan. 

5 Férmul lies S.E. from Ghazni, and, as has been already remarked, is probably Urghin. 

* Bangash occupies the lower grounds from Gerdez to Kohat. 

7 Alah-sdi, now called Tugow. Baber reckons it in the Germail. The great difference of climate, 
however, takes place farther east, between Alisheng and Uzbin. 
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people of Pachghan, a place dependent on Nijrow, catch a great number of birds in 
their passage. In the ascent of the pass, they build from distance to distance cots of 
stone, in which the fowlers sit and conceal themselves. They fasten one side of a net 
strongly, at the distance of five or six gez ;' one side of it is fixed down to the ground 
by stones, the other end, as far as half its length, three or four gez,’ they fix to,a 
stick, one end of which is held by the fowler, who is concealed, and sits on the watch, 
looking through holes left in the cot for the purpose, and waiting for the approach of 
the game from below. As soon as the birds come close up, he elevates one end of the 
_ net, and they rush into it by their own impulse. By this device, they take a great 
quantity of fowl ; they boast, that sometimes they take such a number, that they have 
not time to kill them-in the mode commanded by the law.’ In this country, the 
pomegranates of Alah-sai are famous: for, although they are not very excellent, yet 
there are none better in the country. They carry them all to Hindustan. Its grapes 
too are pretty good. The wines of Alah-sdi are not stronger, but are pleasanter than 
those of Nijrow. ; 

Bedrow‘ is another Balik, which lies close by Alah-sai. Here there are no fruits, Bedrow. 
and the cultivators are all Kafers. They raise corn. . 

As in Khorasin and Samarkand the possessors of the Wolds are the Tarks and Inhati- 
Aimiks, so, in this country, the inhabitants of the Waste are Hazaras and Afghans. ee 
. The most powerful of the Hazaras in this territory, are the Sultan Masaidi Hazaras, 
and the most powerful of the Afghans are the Mehmend Afghans. 

- The amount of the revenue of Kabul, whether arising from settled lands, or raised Revenue. 
from the inhabitants of the wastes, is eight lak of shabrokhis.? 

The mountainous country on thé east frontier of Kabul is broken and of two kinds, eth 
and the mountainous country on the west of Kabul is also of two sorts, in which it pins 
differs from the hilly countries in the direction of Anderdb, Khost, and the Badakh- 
shanat, which are all covered with the Archeh, or mountain pine, well watered with 
springs, and abounding with soft and smooth heights; the vegetation on these last, 
whether on the hills, the gentle heights and eminences, or the valleys, is all of one 
sort, and is of good quality. It abounds with the grass named hkah-butheh, which is 
excellent for horses. In the county of Andejan, they also call this grass bittheh-ati, 
but I was not acquainted with the origin of the name. In this country I learned that | 
it is so called because it grows in béteh, knots or patches. The yaildks, or summer 
residences of Hissir, Khitlin, Samarkand, Ferghina, and Moghulistén, are all the 
same kind of ydilake and pasturages as these; and though the summer retreats of 
Ferghana and Moghulistan are not to be compared with the others, yet the hills and 
pastures are of the same sort. Nijrow again, and the bill country of Lamghanat, Ba- 
jour, and SewAd, are of another kind, having many forests of pine, fir, oak, olive, and 


_ 


1 Ten or twelve feet. * Six or eight feet. 
3 That is, by repeating the Musulman confession of faith, and cutting their neck. It is usual to may 


only Bismilla (in the name of God.) 
‘ Bedrow is perhaps the upper part of Tugow, now called Bahaghai. It is evidently higher up, by ita 


having no fruits, and belonging to the Kafers. 
® The rupee being equal to two shahrokhis and a half, the shahrokhis may be taken at tenpence, 


thus making the revenue only L.33,338, 68. 8d.—See Ayeen Akbery, vol. II. p. 169. 


Western 
hills. 


Southern 
hills. 
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mastick, but the grase is by no means equal to that of the hill country just mentioned. 
It is abundant enough, and likewise tall enough, but good for nothing, and not kindly 
either for horses or sheep. Though these mountains are not nearly so elevated as 
those that compose the other hill-country, and appear diminutive in comparison, yet 
they are singularly hard hills; there are indeed slopes and hillocks which have a 
smooth, level surface; yet hillocks and hills are equally hard, are covered with rocks, 
and inaccessible to horses. In these mountains there are many of the birds and ani- 
mals of Hindustan, such as the parrot, the sharok, the peacock, the lokheh, the ape, 
the nil-gau, and the koteh-pé@i (short-foot), and besides these, many other kinds of 
birds and animals, exceeding in number what I have heard of even in Hindustan. 

The mountainous country whieh lies to the west is composed of the hills that form 
the valley of Zindan,' the vale of Sif, with Gurzewan and Gharjestin, which hills are 
all-ef the same description. Their grazing grounds are all in the valleys; the hills, or 
hillocks, have not a single handful of grass such as is to be found on the mountains to 
the north, nor do they even abound much with the Archeh pine. The grass in the 
grazing grounds is very fit for both horses and sheep. Above these hills, the whole 
country is good riding ground, and level, and there all the cultivated ground lies: 
The deer are very numerous in these mountains. The courses of the streams are ge- 
nerally profound glens, often quite perpendicular, and incapable of being descended. 
it is a singular cireumstance, that, while in all other mountainous tracts, the strengths, 
and steep and rugged places, are at the top of the hills, in these mountains the strong 
places are all towards the bottom. The hill-countries of Ghar, Karbi,* and Hazara, 
are all of the kind that has been described. Their pasture-grass is in the valleys and 
plains. They have few trees, and even the Archeh pine does not grow in them. The — 
grass is nutritive to horses and sheep. The deer are numerous; and the ragged and 
precipitous places, and strengths of these hills, are also near the bottom. 
' This hill-country, however, bears no resemblance to the hill-countries of Khwiajeh 
Iemiel, Desht,? Duki, and Afghanistan, which have all an uniformity of aspect, being 
very low, having little grass, bad water, and not a tree, and which are an ugly and 
worthless country. At the same time, the mountains are worthy of the men; ae the 
proverb says, ‘ A narrow place is large to the narrow-minded.” There are peers 
seareely in the whele world such dismal-looking hill-countries as these. 

in Kabul, although the cold is intense, and much snow falls in winter, yet there i w 
plenty of firewood, and near at hand. They can go and fetch it in one day. The fuel 


1 This valley seems te run cast and west, or north-east and south-west, across the roed from Sarbagh 
to Kibak. The Dereh-sif, often mentioned by the Arabian writers, seems to lie west of Bamian ; Gur- 
gewan stretches west from the river of Balkh, north of Charkend, to the head of the Murghab. Ghar- 
jistan seems to have had Herat on the west, Furra on the south, and Ghour on the east.— Mines de 


- POrient, vol. I. p. 325. It must, therefore, have corresponded with Sihabend and the Firozkohi, perhaps 


including part of the Jemshedi country. In a passage of Ebn Haukal, p. 327, the learned De Sacy pro- 
poses to read Isferdin, for Esferdr. Perhaps it would offer less violence to the text to read Jefesér, 
;which differs from the latter word only by one diacritical point. Isfezar is the tract of oT lying 
between Herat and Furra, to the south of Sebzar. 

* In my Persian MS. it is sometimes called Gaznu, sometimes Karnad. 

3 Desht is Daman; Duki is the Hindki fora bill. Baber aye weit for dhe southern ile of 
Afghanistan. 
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_ consists chiefly of mastick, oak, bitter almond, and the kerkend. The best of these is 

the mastick, which barns with a bright light, and has also a sweet perfume; it retains 

its heat long, and burns even when green. The oak,' too, is an exeetlent firewood, 

though it burns with a duller light; yet it affords much heat and light; its embers 

last a long time, and it yields a pleasant smell in burning. It has one singular pro- 

perty; if its green branches and leaves are set fire to, they blaze up and burn from 

the bottom to the top briskly and with a crackling noise, and catch fire all at onee. | 

It is a fine sight to see this tree burn. The bitter almond is the most abundant and 

common of all, but it does not last. The. kerkend is a low, prickly thorn, that 

burns alike whether green or dry; it constitutes the only fuel of the inhabitants of 

Ghazni. 

The different districts of Kabul lie amid mountains Which extend like so many Animals. 

mounds, with the vales and level plains expanding between them. The greater part 

of the villages and populatien is found on these intermediate spaces. Deer and game 

are scarce. In the autumn and spring, the red deer, which is the arkarghalcheh, al- 

ways has a stated track which it follows, in going from its wimter to its summer range. 

Those who are fond of hunting, and who have hounds, preoceupy thie track, and, re- 

maining on the watch, catch the deer. The red deer* and wild ass* are also found 

near the Surkhbab,‘ and little Kabul, but the white deer is never found there. In 

Ghazni, they have both the white deer.and wild ass, and the white deer is seldom to 

be met with so plump as near Ghazni. In the spring there are many hunting grounds 

in Kabul. The great passage of the fowle and animals is by the banks of the river 

Baran, for that river is enclosed by mountains both on the east and west. Right op- i of 

posite to this spot, that is, by the banks of the river Barn, is the grand pazs up Hin- “"""® 

dikish, and there is no pass but itself in this vicinity. On that account all the game 

ascend the mountain by this route. If there be wind, or if any clouds rest on the pass 
- up Hindikdsh, the birds are unable to ascend it, and they all alight in the vale of 
Baran, when multitudes of them are taken by the people of the neighbourhood. 
About the close of the winter, the banks of the river Baran are frequented by naulti- 
tudes of water-fowl, which are extremely fat. The cranes, the karkareh (or begla 
heron), and the larger game, afterwards arrive in innumerable flocks, and are seen in 
immense quantities. On the banks of the river Baran, great numbers ef cranes are 
caught in springes, which they make for that purpose, as well as the heron, the begla 
heron, and the khawasil. This last-mentioned fowl ia rare. The mode of taking these 
fowls is as follows: They spin a thin sliding epringe, about an arrow’s flight long, 
and to the one end of this cord fix a double-pointed arrow, while on the other end of 
it they fasten a cross handle of horn. They then take a stick, of the thickness of the 
wrist, and a span in Jength,. and commencing at the arrow, wind up the cord till it is 
all wound on, after which they make fast the horn handle, and pull out the stiek of 
the thickness of the wrist, on which the cord had been wound; the cord remaining 


@ 


1 The belit (quercus, beloot) is a kind of oak, and bears acorns, but has prickly leaves, from whieh 
cireumstance it is probably here confounded with the holly. 
2 Ahue sirkh. 3 Goreh-kbar. 


“ This is the Surkhab which rises in Sefid-kob, and joins the Kabul river. 
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wound up and hollow. Taking a firm hold of the horn handle, they throw the dart 
having the cord attached to it, at any fowl that comes near. If it falls on the neck or 
wings of the bird it twists round it, and brings it down. All the people on the Baran 
catch birds in this manner; but this mode of fowling is extremely difficult and un- 
pleasant, as it must be practised on dark and rainy nights, for on such nights, for fear of 
the ravenous animals and beasts of prey, they fly about constantly all night long, never 
resting till the morning ; and at such times they fly low. In the dark nights they keep 
flying over the running water, as it appears bright and white, and it is at such times 
when, from fear, they fly up and down above the streams all night long, that the 
fowlers cast their cords. One night.I threw the cord many times, but at last it sever- 
ed and the bird escaped ; next morning, however, they brought in both the bird and 
the severed cord twisted round it. In this manner the people of the Baran catch great 
numbers of herons. The ilki-say' are of the heron’s feathers. These plumes, or kilki- 


_ saj, are one of the commodities carried into Irak and Khorasin from Kabul. There 


is a body of slave fowlers,? whose trade and occupation is to act as fowlers ; they may 
consist of about two bundred or three hundred houses. One of the family of Taimur 
Beg’ first caused them to be brought from the neighbourhood of Multan. They have 
constructed tanks, and bending down the branches of trees, have placed nets over the 
tanks ; in this way they take every species of bird. These, however, are not the only 
persons who practise fowling, for all the inhabitants along the river Baran, are ex- 
tremely skilful in throwing the cord, in laying nets, and in every other device for 
taking fowl; and they take birds of every description. 

In the same season the migration of the fish takes place in the river Baran; they 
first of all take great quantities of them by the net, and by erecting gratings.‘ In the 
autumn season, when the plant named kilfn kierighi (or wild-ass’s-tail) has come 
out, reached maturity, flowered and seeded, they take ten or twelve loads of it, and 
twenty or thirty loads of the plant named gok-shibak, and having brought them to the 
banks of the river, shred them down and throw them into the stream; the instant that 
the plants touch the water the fishes become intoxicated, and they begin to catch 
them. Farther down the river they construct gratings, in a convenient place, in the 
following manner :—They take twigs of the éal tree, of the thickness of one’s finger, 
and weave them into open gratings, lattice-wise; this lattice-work they place under a 
water-fall, where there is a hollow, and lay heaps of stones all around it, so that the 
water rushes through the wicker-work with a loud noise, and runs off below, while 
the fish that come down the stream are borne along and retained by the wicker-work 
above; and thus the fishes that have been intoxicated, while they come in numbers 
floating down the current, are taken within these gratings. They catch great quan- 
tities of fish in this manner, in the rivers of Gul-behar, Perwan, and Istalif.5 

There is another singular way in which they catch fish in Lamghanat during the 


1 Plumes worn on the cap, or turban, on great occasions. 
# Gholaman-e-siad ; slave, or royal fowlers. 3 Tamerlane. 
- The chich, or gratings, are frames of open basket-work, which allow the water to pass, but retain the 
fi 


5 These rivers all run into the Baran. 
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winter. In places where the water falls from a height, they dig out hollow pits of 
about the size of a house, and laying them with stones in the form of the lower part of 
a cooking furnace, they heap on stones above the pits, leaving only one passage for 
the water to descend; and they pile the stones up in such a manner, that, except by 
this single passage, there is no other for any fish either to come or go. The water of 
the stream finds its way through these stones that have been heaped on, so that this 
contrivance answers the purpose of a fish pool. In winter, whenever fish are required, 
they open one of these pits, and take out forty or fifty fishes at a time. In some con- 
venient place of the pit an opening is formed, and excepting at that outlet, all the 
sides of it are secured with rice straw, over which stones are piled up. At the open- 
ing they fasten a kind of wicker-work like a net, the two extremities of which are con- 
tracted and brought near each other. In the middle of this first wicker-net they fix 
another piece of wicker net-work, in such a way that the mouth of this last may cor- 
respond with that of the other, but its whole length be only about half of that of the 
ene first mentioned. They make the mouth of this inner net-work very narrow. 
Whatever enters it must pass into the larger wicker-net, the lower part of which is so 
constructed that no fish can escape back. The lower part of the mouth of the inner 
wicker-net is so formed that, when fish have once entered the upper part, they must 
proceed one by one down to the lower part of its mouth. The sharpened sticks form- 
: ing the lower part of the mouth are brought close together. Whatever passes this 
mouth comes into the larger wicker-net, the lower pagsage of which is strongly secured, 
so that the fish cannot escape ; and should it turn and attempt to swim back, it cannot 
get up, in consequence of the sharpened prongs that form the lower mouth of the small 


inner wicker-net. Every time that they bring these nets, they fasten them in the water . 


course of the fish-pool, and then take off the covering of the fish-pool, leaving all its 
sides secured by the rice-straw. Whatever they can lay hold of in the hollow pit they 
seize, while every fish that attempts to escape by the only issue left, necessarily comes 
into the wicker-net that has been mentioned, and is taken there. This mode of catch- 
ing fish I never saw practised eleewhere. 


Some days after the taking of Kabul, Mokim requested permission to proceed to Mokim 
Kandahar ; and, as had been settled by the capitulation, I dismissed him safe and allowed to 


leave K4- 


sound, with all his baggage, effects, and followers, to join his father and elder brother. bul. 
After his departure I partitioned out the country of KAbul among those Begs only peter di- 
who had lately taken service with me. Ghazni and its dependencies I gave to Jehan- vides the 
gir Mirza; the Tumn of Nangenhar, Manderaur, the Dereh-Nar, the Dereh-Kuner, among his 


Nirgil, and Cheghanserai, I gave to Nasir Mirza. Those Begs and young officers who * 
had followed me in my expeditions and dangers, I rewarded ; giving to one of them a 
village, to another an estate in land, but to none of them did I give the government of 
a district. Nor was this the sole occasion in which I acted in this manner; but uni- 
formly, whenever the Most High God prospered my undertakings, I always regarded 
and provided for those Begs and soldiers who were strangers and guests, in the first 
place, and in a superior manner to the Baberians, and those who were of Andejan. 
In spite of this, it has been a great misfortune to me that I have always been charged 
U 
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with favouring none but my own Baberians and the Andejanmians. There is a pro- 


verb, 


“* What is it enemies will not say ? 
What is it dreams will not display ? 

( Persian.) The gates of a city you may shut ; 
You cannot shut the mouth of an enemy. 


As many Ils and Uluses had come to me from Hissar, Samarkand, and Kundez, it 
appeared advisable, as KAbul was a confined country, and to be governed by the 
sword, not the pen,' and incapable of supplying a contribution in money sufficient for 
all my people, that a levy of corn should be made and given to the wives, families, 
and followers of the Ils and Uluses, to enable them to proceed with us in our wars and 
expeditions. It was therefore determined to raise thirty thousand loads of grain,* 
from Kabul, Ghazni, and their dependencies. As I was at that time very imperfectly 
acquainted with the revenues and resources of Bebe the amount was excessive, and 
the country suffered extremely. 

It was at this time that I invented a kind of writing called the Baberi hand. 

I had imposed a large contribution of horses and sheep on the Sultan Masatidi 
Haziras, and sent collectors to receive it. In a few days I heard from them that the 
Hazaras‘ refused to pay, and were in a state of rebellion. Several times before, they 
had been guilty of depredations on the roads of Ghazni and Gerdéz.‘ On these ao- 
counts I took the field for the purpose of falling on them by surprise; and having ad- 
vanced by way of Meidén, we cleared the pass of Nirkh® by night, and, by the time - 
of morning prayers, fell upon the Hazfras in the territory of Chati, and beat them to 
our heart’s content. Returning thence by way of Sang-e-Surékh, Jehangir Mirza 
took leave to go to Ghazni, while I returned to Kabul. When I reached KAbul, Yar 
Hussain, the son of Deria: Khan, came from Behreh ¢ to offer me his services. 

A few days afterwards, having mustered my army, and assembled the persons best 
acquainted with the situation of the country, I made particular inquiries regarding the 
state and condition of the different districts on every hand. Some advised that we 
should march against Desht ;’ others preferred Bangash; while others proposed to 
advance against Hindustan. It was at last determined in council to make an irrup-~ 
tion into Hindustan. , 

In the month of Shaban, when the sun was in Aquarius, I set out from Kabul to- 
wards Hindustan ; and proceeding by way of Badaém-Cheshmeh and Jigdalik,® in six 
marches reached Adinapfir. I had never before seen the Germail (or countries of 


* Seifi, not galmi. 

2 A Kherwar is generally one hundred man of Tabriz.—Leyden. Abul-Fazl says, that it is equal to 
40 Kaadahari, or 10 HindustAni mans.—Vol. II. p. 158. It is about 700 pounds averdupois. 

5 It is not clear where the Sultan Masafdi Hasdras lay ; but it must have been west or south-west of 
Kabul, among the hills. 

* Gerdéz lies upwards of 65 miles S.E. from Kabul. - 

© Nirkh lies west of Kabul. Sang-Surakh is a common name. : 

* Or Bhireh, on the Behat or Hydaepes. 7 Daman. 

® This is the straight road to PeshAwer and Attok, from Kabul. 
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warm temperature), nor the country of Hindustin. Immediately on reaching them, 
I beheld a new world. The grass was different, the trees different, the wild animals’ 
of a different sort, the birds of a different plumage, the manners and customs of the 
Ils and Uluses (the wandering tribes) of a different kind.' I was struck with astonish- 
ment, and indeed there was room for wonder. 

Nasir Mirza, who, a little before, had come to his government, now waited upon 
me at Adinapir. As the Aimaks of that neighbourhood, with their followers, had 
moved down with all their families into Lamghanit, for the purpose: of wintermg 
there, I halted a day or two in that vicinity, till I was joined by them and the troops 
that were behind ; and then taking them along with me, I went on to Kfish-Giimbez,* 
lower down than Jii-Shahi. Nasir Mirza having made some provision for his de-. 
pendants and followers from the country under his government, staid behind by per- 
mission at Kiish-Gimbez, promising to follow in two or three days. 

Marching from Kish-Gfimbez, when we halted at Germ-cheshmeh,‘ they brought 
me one Pekhi,’.a head man of the Gagidnis, who had been used to accompany the 
caravans. I carried on Pekhi along with me, in order to have the benefit of his in- 
formation concerning the. road and the country. In one or two marches I passed Khei- eee 
ber, and encamped at Jém.® I had heard of the fame of Girb-Katri,’ which is one of 
the holy places of the Jogis of the Hindfis, who come from great distances to cut off 
their hair and shave. their beards at this Girh-Katri. As soon as I reached Jam, I 
immediately rode out to visit Bekram.*® -I saw its stupendous tree, and surveyed the 
country. Our guide was Malek Ba-said Kamari. Although we asked particularly for 
Giarh-Katri, he did not show us where it was; but just as we had returned, and were 
close upon the camp, he said to Khwijeh Muhammed Amin that Girh-Katri was close 
upon Bekrim, but that he did not mention it, for fear of being obliged to go among its 
narrow caverns and dangerous recesses. The Khwajeh exclaiming against him as a 
perfidious rogue, immediately repeated what he had said; but as the day was nearly 
spent, and the way long, I could not go back to visit it. 

At this station I held a consultation about passing the river Sind, and which way I Marches 
should direct my course. Baki Chegh&niani advised that, instead of crossing the Sind, Se 
we should proceed against a place ealled Kohat, which lay at the distance of two 
marches ; that the inhabitants were very numerous and very wealthy; and he pro- - 
duced some Kabul men, who confirmed what he had stated. I had never even heard 


1 Mr Forster, in travelling the same road, in an opposite direction, was sensible of a similar change. 
“* About three miles to the eastward of Gundamouck, crossed a small fordable river, running to the 
southward. The air, hitherto hot, had aseumed at this place a sudden coldness ; not effected by any 
change of weather, but, agreeably to the observation of travellers, peculiar to the climate of this part of 
the country. The shortness of our stay would not permit an inquiry into the cause of this quick tran. 
sition ; nor could any of my associates, though used to the road, give a reasonable account of it.”— 
Forster's Travels, Vol. II. p. 68, second edition. The cause is no doubt to be found in the sudden 
rise of the ground, and the position of the neighbouring mountains. 

? The Bird’s Dome. 3 The royal or chief stream. ‘ Hot-spring. 

5 Probably so called from the town of Muhammed Pekh, afterwards mentioned. 

® Now Jamrid, printed Timrood in Forster by an error of the press. 

7 Garh-Katri is now the site of the grand Caravanserai at Peshawer. 

* Bekram is now called Peshawer. See the Ayeen Akbari, vol. I. p. 165. 
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the name of the place ; but as my principal man, and the one who possessed most in- 
fluence and authority in the army, had urged our marching against Kohat, and had 
even called in evidence to fortify his opinion, I gave up my plan of crossing the river 
and invading Hindustan; and therefore, marching off from Jam, and crossing the 
Bareh,' advanced up to ronnamaice Pekh and Abani, and encamped not far from 
them. 

At this time the Gagiani Afghans were in Peshawer, and, from dread of my army, 
they had all drawn off to the skirts of the mountains. At this encampment, Khosrou 
Gagiani, one of the chief men of the Gagianis, came and paid me his respects. I took 
him to accompany Pekhi, in order to have the benefit of their advice regarding the 


-roads and the country. 


Marching from this station about midnight, and passing Mubammed Pekh at sun- 
rise, we fell upon and plundered Kohat? about luncheon-time,’ and found a great 
many bullocks and buffaloes. We also made a great many Afghans prisoners; but 
the whole of these I sought out and released. In their houses immense quantities 
of grain were found. Our plundering parties pushed on as far as the river Sind, on 
the banks of which they staid all night, and next day came and rejoined me. The army, 
however, found none of the riches which Baki Cheghaniani had led us to expect ; 
and Baki was greatly ashamed of his expedition. 

Having tarried two days and two nights in Kohat, and called in our plundering 
detachments, we held a council to consider whither we should now bend our course ; 
and it was determined that we should ravage the lands of the Afghans .i in Banu and 
Bangash, and then return back by way of Naghz‘ and Fermul. Yar Hussain, the son 
of the Deria Khan, who had come and joined me in Kabul, and tendered his allegiance, 
requested that instructions might be issued to the Dilazaks, the Yisuf-Zais, and Gagi-~ 
anis, to act under his orders, pledging himself that he would carry my power beyond 
the Sind. I granted him the authority which he required, and he took leave of me 
at Kohat. 

Taking our departure from Kohat, we marched up* towards Bangash, by the route 
of Hangu. Between Kohat and Hangu there lies a valley, with a high mountain on 
each side, through which the road passes. When in the course of our march we had 
reached this glen, the Afghans of Kohat and that quarter having collected, occupied 
the hills that overhang the glen on both sides, raised the whr-shout, and made a loud 
clamour. Malek Bu-said Kamari, who was well acquainted with the whole of Afghan- 
istan, was our guide. He told us that, a little farther on, there.was a small hill on 
the right of the road, and that, if the Afghans should pass from their mountain to that 
hill, which was detached, we might then surround them on all sides, and get hold of 
them. Almighty God accomplished our wishes. The Afghans having descended upon 
us, came and occupied that detached hill. I instantly dispatched a party of my men 
to take possession of the neckof ground between the mountain and the hill. I ordered 


! The river of Peshawer. 

* The valley of Kohat lies south-east from Jam. It is about twelve miles in diameter. 
® Eleven o'clock. 4 Or Naghr. 

5 The road from Kohst to Bangash is west by south. 


we 
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the rest of the army to attack the hill on both sides, and, moving regularly forward, 
to punish them for their temerity. The moment my troops advanced upon them, the 
Afghans found that they could not stand their ground, and in an instant a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty of them were brought down; of these some were brought in alive, 
but only the heads of the greater part of them. The Afghans, when they are reduced 
to extremities in war, come into the presence of or enemy with grass between their 
teeth; being as much as to say, “ I am your ox.” This custom' I first observed 
on the present occasion ; for the Afghans, when they could not maintain the contest, 
approached us with grass in their teeth. Orders were given for beheading such of 
them as had been brought in alive, and a minaret*® was erected of their heads at our 
next halting-place. 

On the morrow, I marched on and sananiell at Hangu. The Afghans of that quar- 
ter had fortified a hill, or made it a sanger. I first heard the word sanger® on coming 
to Kabul. They call a detached piece of a hill strongly fortified a sanger. The troops, 
immediately on coming up to the sanger, stormed and took it, and cut off a hundred or’ 
two hundred heads of the refractory Afghans, which they brought down along with 
them. Here also we erected a minaret of heads. 

Marching from Hangu, the second stage brought us to a place called Til, at the 
bottom of the upper Bangash. The soldiers set out to plunder the Afghans of the 
neighbourhood. Some of them, who had made an attack on a sanger, returned with- 
out success. 

Marching, from thence, and proceeding in a direction in which there was no road, Reaches 
we halted one night, and on the day after reached a very precipitous declivity, where Bésu. 
we were obliged to dismount, and descended by a long and steep defile, after which 
we encamped in Banu.‘ The soldiers, as well as the camels and horses, suffered 
extremely in the steep descent and the narrow defile ; and the greater part of the bul- 
locks, which we had brought away as plunder in the course of this expedition, dropped 
down by the way. The common road was only a kos or two to our right; and the 
road by which we were conducted was not a horse-road. As the herds and shepherds 
sometimes drove their flocks of sheep and mares down this descent and by the defile, 
it was for that reason termed Gosfend-lidr, or the Sheep-road, didr signifying a road in 
the Afghan language.’ Our chief guide was Malek Bu-said Kamari; and the soldiers 
in general attributed the taking of this left-hand road to some design in him. 

Immediately on descending from the hills of Bangash and Naghz, Banu appeared in 
sight. It has the appearance of a flat and level champaign. On the north are the hills® of 
Bangash and Naghz. The Bangash river’ runs through the Banu territory, and by 
means of it chiefly is the country cultivated. On the south are Choupareh and the 
river Sind; on the east is Dinkét, and on the west is Desht, which is also called Ba- 


1 It is as old as the time of the heroes of the Shahnameh, or at least of Ferdansi. 

2 This barbarous custom has always prevailed among the Tartar conquerors of Asia. 

3 Sanger is now in constant use in Kabul and Persia for an entrenchment or field-work. 
‘ These last marches must have been southerly. 

5 It has still the same signification in the Pushtu. 

6 The Salt-range of Mr Elphinstone’s map. 

7 The Koorrum of Mr Elphinstone’s map. 
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2ar and Tak.'! Of the Afghan tribes, the Kerani, the Kivi, the Sir, the Isa-Khail, 
and Niazi, cultivate the ground in this country. On ascending into the Banu terri- 
tory, I received information that the tribes inhabiting the plain had erected a sanger 
in the hills to the north. I therefore dispatched against them a body of troops under 
Jehangir Mirza. The sanger against which he went was that of.the Kivi tribe. It 
was taken in an instant, a general massacre ensued, and a number of heads were cut 
off and brought back to the camp. A great quantity of cloth was taken on this 
occasion by the army. Of the heads a pile of skulle was formed in the Banu country. 
After the taking of this sanger, one of the chiefs of the Kivis, named Shadi Khan, 


"came to me with grass in his mouth, and made his submigsion. I spared and gave up 


Arrives in 
the Isa- 


to him all the prisoners who had been taken alive. 

After the sack of Kohat, it had been resolved that, after plundering the Afghans 
about Bangash and Banu, we should return back to Kabul by way of Naghz or Fer- 
mul. After ravaging Banu, however, persons perfectly acquainted with the whole 
routes represented to me that Desht was near at hand; that the inhabitants were 
wealthy and the roads good; and it was finally determined that, instead of returning 
by Fermul, we should plunder the Desht, and return back by that road.’ 

On the morrow, we marched thence, and halted on the banks of the same river, ‘i 
a village of the Isakhail.? The Isakhail having had notice of our approach, had be- 
taken themselves to the Choupareh mountains.‘ I next marched from the village of 
the Isakhail, and encamped on the skirts of the Choupareh mountains, while the skir- 
mishérs, ascending the mountain, stormed a sanger of the Isakhail, and brought back 
sheep, cattle, and cloths, in great quantity. The same night, the Isakhail Afghans 
attempted a surprize; but as I had been particularly cautious, they did not succeed. 
The whole army had been drawn up in battle-array, with right and left wing, centre 
and van, at their stations, armed and ready to maintain their posts; and there were 
foot-soldiers on the watch all round the camp, at the distance of rather more than 2 
dbowshot from the tents. In this manner the army passed the night. Every night I 
drew out the army in the same manner ; and every night three or four of my most 
trusty chiefs in turn went the rounds about the camp with torches. I myself also took one 
round. Such persons as had not repaired to their posts had their noses slit, and were 
led about the camp in that state. On the right wing was Jehangir Mirza, with Baka 
Cheghaniani, Shirim Taghai, Syed Hussain Akber, and several other Begs; on the 
left wing were Mirza Khan, Abdal Rizik Mirza, Kasim Beg, and some other Begs ; 
in the centre there were none of the superior Begs, all of them were Begs of my. own 
household ; in the van* were Syed Kasim, the chamberlain, Baba Ughul Alaberdi, and 


1 All through his eperations in Banu, Baber uses west for south, and the other points of the compass 
accordingly. Hence we have on the east Choupareh and the Sind, on the north Dinkot, on the south 
Desht or Damian. Tak seems to be the Tuk of Mr Elphinstone’s map ; and Bazar is there laid down 
west of it. Tak is said long to have been the capital of Daman. 

2 This road was more to the south, and more circuitous than the other. 

8 The Isakhai) are one of the principal tribes of Afghans. 

‘ The Choupéreh mountains seem to be the ridge between Largi and the Sind. 

5 Trawel. 
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several other Begs. The whole army was divided into six bodies, each of which, in its 
turn, was appointed to keep watch for one whole day and night. 

Leaving the skirt of this mountain I marched towards the west,' and halted between Mode of 
. Deeht and Banu,’ in a tank in which there was no water. The soldiers here digging **8 "*- 
in the dry bed of a river, procured water for themselves, their flocks, mares, and cat- 
tle. By digging a gez or a gez and half into the dry channel, water was found ; and 
it ie not in this river alone that this occurs, but in all the beds of rivers in Hindustan, 
water is with certainty found by digging down a gez or a gez and a half. It is a wonder- 
fal provision of providence, that though in Hindustfn there is no permanently run- 
ning water except in the large rivers, yet that water should be found so near the sur- 
face in all-the dry channels of- the rivalets. 

Marching frem this dry river in the morning, the light cavalry moving forward Reaches the 
without anything to encumber them, about afternoon prayers reached the villages 6f | : 
Desht.? The skirmishers immediately proceeded to ravage several of the villages, and 
brought off much spoil in raiment, flocks of sheep, and horses bred for sale. All this 
night till morning, and all next day till night, the beasts of burden, flocks of sheep, 
eamels, and foot-soldiers of the army, which had been left behind on the road, con- 
tinued to drop in. During the day that we remained here, the pillaging parties went 
out, and brought in numbers of sheep and oxen from the villages of Desht. Having 
also fallen in with some Afghan merchants, they took a great quantity of white cloth, 
aromatic drugs, sugar, both candied and in powder, the stout species of horses called 
Tipchak, and other horses which they had for sale. Midi Moghul dismounted Khwa- 
jeh Khezer Lohani,‘ who was one of the most noted and eminent of the Afghan mer- 
chants, cut off his head, and brought it to the camp. Shirtm Taghai had gone out in 
the rear of the pillagers. He met an Afghan on foot, who struck him a blow with 
his sword that cut off his fore-finger. 

On the next morning we marched forward, and halted at no great distance, among 
the villages of Desht. Our next march was to the banks of the river Gomal. From Reaches the 
Desht there are two roads that lead to the west. One of them is the road of Sang- “"™ 
surakh, which reaches Fermul by way of Birek. The other is along the banks of the 
Gomal, which also conduets to Fermul,’ but without passing Birek. The road along 
' the Gomal is generally preferred. During the few days that I had been in the Desht, 
it had rained incessantly ; and the Gomal had in consequence swelled so much, that 
it was with great difficulty that we found a ford by which we could pass. Persons 
who knew the road informed me that it would be necessary by the Gomal road to cross 
the river several times ; which would be attended with extreme difficulty if the flood- 


1 That is, as explained, the south. 

2 Baber has now crossed the Kurum and Gambila, and is advancing south to the Desht or Daman. 
Between Damin and Banu, and also between Daman and Isakhail, which Baber considers as part of 
Banu, there is a halt without water by whichever way you go. 
~ § Daman. 

* Lohani is the general name for most of the tribes of Daman, the greatest merchants of Afghanistan. 
The word is frequently written Nuhani in all the copies. 

5 The first of these roads is probably the direct one by Kanighram to‘ Urghin, the residence of the 
Fermulis. The one by the Gomal takes the Pass of Gholeri. 
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ing should continue as high as it then was. Some hesitation still remained respecting 

the propriety of taking this rbute; nor were our opiniens quite settled next morning 

when the drum beat for the march. It was my intention to have conversed over the 

matter as we mounted our horses, and to have followed the route that should then ap- 

pear best. It was the Jde-fitr,' and I was engaged in performing the ceremonial ablu- 

tions required on account of that festival, while Jehangir Mirza and the Begs were 

conversing on the subject. Some of them suggested that the.mountain on the west of 

the Desht, which they call the Mehter Sulemani mountain,* lies between Desht and 

Duki; that if we could turn the extremity of the mountain we should come to a road 

that was level, although it might make a difference of a march or two. This plan meet- 

ing with their approbation, they directed the march of the army towards the edge of. 
the mountain.® Before I had completed my ablutions, the army was in full march for 

the skirts of the mountains, and many had even passed the river Gomal. As none of 
us had ever been this road, we were perfectly ignorant of its length or shortness. It 

had been adopted on mere idle surmise. The stated prayers of the Jd were recited on 

the banks of the Gomal. In this year the nouroz‘ fell remarkably near the Jde-fitr, 
there being only a few days between them. On the subject of this approximation I 
composed the following ghazel :— 


(Persian.)}—They are blest who see the new moon and the face of their beloved at the same time : 
But I, far from the countenance of my beloved and her eyebrow, experience only sorrow. 


(The concluding lines only are given.) 


O Baber, deem thou the face of thy love the best of new moons, and an interview the best of Ids ! 
For a better day than that thou canst not find, were there a hundred festivals of Nouroz, and a hun- 
dred Bairams. . 


Leaving the banks of the Gomal, we directed our course towards the south, and 
marohed along the skirts of the mountain. We had advanced a kos or two, when a 
body of death-devoted Afghans presented themselves on an eminence close upon the 
mountain. We instantly proceeded to charge them at full gallop; the greater part of 
them fled away; the rest foolishly attempted to make a stand on some small hills, 
which were on the skirts of the heights. One Afghan took his stand on a detached 
hillock, apparently because all its other sides being steep and a direct precipice, he had 
no road by which to escape. Sultan Ali Chanak rode up, gained the summit, engaged 
and took him. This feat, which he performed in my presence, was the occasion of his 
future favour and advancement. In another declivity of the hill, Kutluk Kadam en- 
gaged an Afghan in combat, and while they grappled, both of them fell tumbling from 
a height of ten or twelve gez ;* at last, however, Kutluk cut off his head, and brought 
it in. Kepek Beg grappled with another Afghan on a steep knoll, when both the com- 


1 The Ide-fitr, or Greater Bairdm, is the feast on the couclusion of the fast of the Ramzin. It com- 
mences as soon as the new moon of Shawal is seen. - 

* The mountain of the Prophet Solomon, called aleo the Tuakhte Sulimén, or Solomon's Throne. 

* The army would seem to have marched by Pezi. 

‘ The Nouroz is the feast of the old Persian new-year. ¢ Twenty or twenty-four feet. 
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batants came rolling from the top midway down; but he also brought away the Af- 
ghan’s head. A great many of these Afghans fell into my hands on this occasion, but 
I released them all. | 

After leaving Desht, we marched for three stages in a southerly direction, keeping Reaches the 
close to the skirts of the mountain of Mehter SiilemAn ; and at the close of the fourth 5" 
halted at Belah,' a smal] district lying on the banks of the Sind, and which is de- ~ 
pendant on Maltin. The inhabitants in general took directly to their boats, and 
crossed thé river; a few plunged into the water, and crossed it by swimming. Op- 
posite to this village there was an island,* on which we observed several natives who 
had not passed over to the mainland; many of our troops drove their horses, all armed 
as they were, into the river, and passed over. Several of them were carried down by 
the stream ; of my followers one was Kil Ahmed Aruk, another the chief of my tent- 
pitchers’ and house servants; of Jehangir Mirza’s followers, one was Kaitmas Turk- 
man. In this island a considerable booty in clothes, furniture, and other property, 
fell into the hands of our men. All the people of that neighbourhood passed the Sind 
in boats, and went to the other side. A party that had passed immediately opposite 
to the island, trusting to the breadth of the river, drew their swords, and began to 
flourish them in an insulting way. Among those who had passed over to the island, 
ene was Kul Bayezid the cupbearer,‘ who alone, and on an unarmed horse, threw him- 
self into the stream and pushed for them. The water on the other side of the island 
was twice as broad as on this side. After swimming his horse for the distance of a 
bowshot in the face of the enemy, who stood on the banks, it got footing and took 
ground, with the water reaching as high as the flap of the saddle. He stopped there 
as long as milk takes to boil; and having apparently made up his mind, seeing no- 
body following behind to support him, and having no hopes of recetving any assist- 
ance, he rushed with great speed on the ‘enemy who occupied the bank: they dis- 
charged two or three arrows at him, but durst not stand their ground, and fied. 
Alone, on an unarmed horse,* devoid of all support, to swim across such a river as the 
Sind, to put the enemy to flight and occupy their ground, was a stout and manly feat. 
After the enemy had taken to flight, our troops passed over, and got a considerable 
booty in cloth, cattle, and other plunder. Although on several former occasions I 
had distinguished Kul Bayezid by marks of favour, in consequence of the services 
which he had done, and of the bravery which he had repeatedly displayed, and had 
promoted him from the office of cook to be one of my tasters,® yet after this last cou- 
rageous achievement, I was still more resolved to show him every possible mark of 
favour, and accordingly I did distinguish him in the most marked manner, as will 
be mentioned. In truth, he was worthy of every kind of attention and honour. 

I made other two marches down the river Sind, keeping close to its banks. The 
soldiers had now completely knocked up their horses, from being perpetually on plun- 
dering parties, in the course of which too they had gained no booty worth the while. 
It consisted chiefly of bullocks; in the Desht they had got some sheep, and in several 


} Abul-Fazl says on the outeide of Terbilah. 2 ArAli. 3 Mehter Ferash. 
* Bekawel—also a taster or butler. ° Yedak often signifies a led horse. 
© Bekawel. 
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places clothes, and such like articles. After leaving the Desht, they got nothing bat 
bullocks. In our marches along the Sind, however, these were found in such plenty, 
that the meanest retainer in the army often picked up three or four hundred bullocks 
and cows; but from their very numbers they were obliged to leave the greater part of 
them behind. 

For three marches I proceeded along the Sind, and separated from it right against 
the tomb of Pir Kanu,' on reaching which we halted. As some of the soldiers had 
wounded several of the attendants at the tomb, I ordered one of the culprits to be 
punighed, and he was hewn to pieces as'an example. This tomb is very highly re- 
spected in Hindustin. It lies on the skirts of a bill which is connected with the 
mountain of Mehter Sfleman. 

Taking my departure from this tomb, I reached the top of a hill-pass,? where we 
halted. Marching from thence I gained Ridi,° ‘a place dependent on the country 
of Daki. While moving from that station, Fazil Gokultésh, the Darogha of Sivi,* 
a servant of Shah Beg,‘ with twenty of his people, who had come to reconnoitre us, 
were seized and brought in; but as at that time we were not in bad terms, I dismissed 
them with their arms and horses. 

Leaving this station, the second march brought us to Chotidli, o one of the villages of 
Daki,® near which we encamped. Though the horses had undergene great fatigue 
in the continual plundering parties in which they had been engaged, both before reach- 
ing the Sind, and along its banks, yet they had plenty of corn, and abundance of gram 
cut in the ear, so that they did not flag. But when we left the banks of the Sind, and 
moved up by Pir Kanu, there were no longer green cuttings, or at least in two or 
three marches a very inconsiderable quantity of young corn was occasionally met 
with. I could not even get corn for my own horse. In the course of these marches, 
the horses of the army began to flag. In the stage at which we halted after leaving 
Chotiali, I was even forced to leave my pavilion-tent’ behind for want of carriage. 
While there, such a rain fell during the night, that the water reached above the knee 
among the tents, and I was obliged to sit on carpets piled on. each other; in which 
melancholy plight we were forced: to wear away the night till morning appeared. 

A march or two after, Jehangir Mirza came up to me, and whispered in my ear, ~ 
‘¢ T have a word to speak with you in private.” I retired with him, and he said to me, 
“ Bala Cheghaniani has been with me, and said, We intend to send the King, with — 
seven, eight, or ten persons, over the Sind, and to raise you to the throne.” I asked, 


1 The tomb of Pir Kanu was probably near the Dera Ghazi Khan, which lies nearly in lat. 29.50. ‘The 
Durgah of Sakhi Sirwar is still a place of pilgrimage in that neighbourhood. The vicinity of Sivi, or 
Siwistan, is a proof that Baber must have gone so far down the Sind. 

2 The pass of Pawat lies above Sakhi Sirwar. : 

3 Or it may be, “ a stream belonging to the country,” &c. as Leyden has it., 4 Or Siwi. 

5 Shah Beg, Zilniin Beg’s son, when expelled from Ghazni and Kabul, had occupied the country be- 
low Sivistan. He finally conquered Sind. 

6 Daki is not now known. A place of that name appears, however, in De l’Isle’s map, ‘as well as in 
Rennell’s, not more out of its situation than the rest of the country. But it is probable that the whole 


‘country took the name of Daki from lying among the hills, Daki signifying Ai in the language of the 


country, and may thus be used as opposed to the Desht, or plain. 
7 Khirgah. 
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‘+ Who are his inferior associates in this plot?” He replied, ‘ Baki Beg himself men- 
tioned it to me just now, and I know not any one else.” I said, ‘ You must endea- 
vour to learn who the other conspirators are, as it is probable that Syed Hussain Ak- 
ber, Sultan Ali'Chehreh, and other Begs and retainers of Khosrou Shah, are con- , 
eerned in the busiuess.” In truth, Jehangir Mirza, on this oocasion, conducted him- 
self perfectly wall, and in a brotherly manner ; and his proceedings, on this emergency, 
were the exact counterpart of my own at Kehmerd, when this same worthless man, by 
his machinations, attempted to stir up discord and hostility between us. 

We marched from this station, and when I reached the next halting-place, I dis- 
patehed a body of soldiers, whose horses were still capable of service, under the com- 
mand of Jehangir Mirza, to attack and plunder the Aughaas! in that vicinity. At 
this stage, the horses of the army began to be completely worn out, and every day two 
hundred horses, or three hundred horses, were obliged to be left behind. Many brave 
partizans, and some of note, were reduced to march on foot. Shah Mahmfid Oghlak- 
ehi, who was one of the officers of my household, and a man of eminence, having lost 
all his horses, was forced to trudge it on foot. This continued to'be the state of the 
horses of the army till we reached Ghazni. 

Three marches afterwards, Jehangir Mirza having plundered a party of Afghans, 
brought in a few sheep. 

In one or two marches more, we reached Ab-ietadeh,’ when a wonderfully large He arrives 
sheet of water presented itself to our view. Nothing could be seen of the plains on ¥,A>-is4- 
the opposite side. The water seemed to join the sky; the hills and mountains on the 
_farther side appeared inverted, like the hills and mountains on the farther side of the 
mirage ;> while the hills and mountains near at hand appeared suspended between 
earth and heaven. In this spot are collected the waters arising from the inundations 
occasioned by the rains of spring, in the valley of Katteh-waz, the dale of Zirmet, the , 
river of Ghazni, with the meadow of Kara-bagh, and all the superfluous water of the ; 
‘ spring season, that arises from the swelling of the rivers, and that remains after the 
purposes of irrigation are answered. When I came within one kos of Ab-istédeh, a sin- Its singular 
gular phenomenon presented itself. From time to time, between this water and the *hh*" 
heavens, something of a red appearance was seen, like the ruddy crepuscule, which again 
by and by vanished, and so continued shifting till we had come near it. When we came 
close up, we discovered that this appearance was occasioned by immense flocks of wild 
geese,‘ not of ten thousand or twenty thousand, but absolutely beyond computation, 
and innumerable; and in their flight, as they moved their wings, théir red feathers 
sometimes appeared and sometimes were hid. But it was not wild geese alone; innu- 
merable flocks of every species of bird settled on the banks of this water, and the eggs 
of countless multitudes of fowl were deposited on every corner of its banks. <A few 


1 The Afghans are also called Aughins, a different pronunciation of the same word. 

® The Stariding-Water. This lake lies in north latitude $2° 35’, south-west from Ghasni. 

3 The Seirab, or mirdge, is the eppearance presented in desert countries, during the extreme heat of 
the sun, when a lake seems ¢b be close at hand. The objects around are seen inverted in it as in a piece 
of water. 

‘ Baghlan-kaz. The description would lead us to invagine it was a flock of flamingoes. 
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Afghans who had come here, and were employed in gathering these eggs, on seeing 
us, fled, and threw themeelves into the lake; but a party of my men pursued them for 
nearly a kos, and brought them back. As far as these went into the water, it was 
nearly of one uniform depth, reaching up to the horse’s belly; indeed, the water, ap- 
parently in consequence of the levelness of the plain, did not seem to acquire any great 
depth. On reaching the banks of the river of the plain of Katteh-waz, which falls 
into Ab-istadeh, we halted. It is in general a dry river, not having any running wa- 
ter init. I have passed its channel many times, but never found any water‘in it, ex- 
cept on this occasion, when, in consequence of the rains of spring, it was so flooded, 
that I could find no ford to pass ; for though it is not very broad, yet it wasextremely — 
deep. All the horses and camels were crossed over by swimming. Many of the sol- 
diers tied up their baggage in bundles, which they pulled over to the other side with 
cords. After passing this torrent, we proceeded by the way of Kuhneh-Nani,' and, 
passing the water-mound of Sirdeh,? we reached Ghazni. Jehangir Mirza there en- 
tertained us, provided us with victuals, did the honours of the place for a day or two, 
and presented me with his peshkesh. 

This year the greater part of the streams and rivers came down in flood, so violently 
that we could get no passage over the river of Deh-Yakfib. I therefore made them 
carry a boat, which I caused to be constructed in a tank of water, and launch it in the 
river of Deh-Yakab, opposite to Kamari,° and by means of this vessel all the army was 
passed over. In this way, after surmounting the hill pass of Sejiwend,‘ we proceeded 
directly forward, and passing the Kamari river in boats, reached Kabul, in the month 
of Zilhajeh. | 

A few days before our arrival, Syed Yisef Beg had been carried off by a cholic, and 
departed to enjoy the mercy of God. 

Nasir Mirza, as was formerly mentioned, after providing his people with some ne- 
cessaries from his government, had obtained leave to stay behind in Kfish-Gumbez, 
promising to follow me in two or three days. But we had no sooner separated, than, 
under pretence of quelling the refractory spirit of the men of Dereh-Nir, though in 
reality the matter of complaint was very slight, he dispatched his whole army towards 
Dereh-Nir. Fazli, who was the general of the army, did not keep up proper discipline, 
nor act with sufficient circumspection, considering the strength of the fort of Dereh- 
Nar, that it was surrounded with rice-fields, and situated on the brow of a hill, as has 
been described. For in that mountainous tract, and in sight of the fortified hill, he 
divided his force and sent out a detachment to plunder. The men of.Dereh-Nir, im- 
mediately sallying forth, attacked the plunderers who were scattered for pillage, and 
routed them; and no sooner were they discomfited, than the rest of the army, unable 
to maintain their ground, also took to flight. Many were slain, and many horses and 
arms taken. Such will always be the fate of an army that bas a general like Fazli. 


: 
1 Old Nani. There are two Nanis; one the Old Nani, to the north of the lake of Ab-istadeh, on a 
river that discharges itself into it. The other Nani is a march south of Ghazni. 
2 Sirdeh lies south-east of Ghazni. 
3 Kamari and Deh- Yakab are both in the Tippeh of Batkhak. 
* Sejawend, in the district of Logar, south-east of Kabul. 
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Whether it was from this circumstance, or whether some disaffection influenced N&sir 
Mirza, he did net follow me, but staid behind. Another circumstance, which had some 
influence on his conduct, was that I had bestowed Alengar on Yisef, and Alisheng on 
Behlol, the two sons of Ayib, than whom more wicked, more seditious, more arro- 
gant or haughty persons, were nowhere to be found. They also were to have made 
some levies from their governments, and to have come along with Nasir Mirza to join 
me; but as Nasir Mirza did not come, they also staid behind, and were the favourité 
bottle companions and friends of Nasir Mirza all that winter. 

During the course of this winter he made one excursion against the Turkolani Af- 
ghans, and ravaged their country. All the Aimaks, Ils, and Uluses, from the upper 
country, who had descended into Nangenhar and Lamghanat, he attacked and drove 
up, and then encamped on the banks of the Baran. While Nasir Mirza was on that 
river, and in its neighbourhood, the tidings arrived of the defeat and slaughter of the 
Uzbeks, by the inhabitants of Badakhshan, and of the general rising of that country, 
which took place in the following manner. 

Sheibani Khan, having intrusted Kundez to Kamber-bi, proceeded himself to 
Khwarizm. Kamber-bi, for the purpose of secaring the submission of the inhabitants 
of Badakhshan, had sent into that country Mahmiid, the son of Muhammed Makh- 
dimi; but Mobaérek Shah, whose ancestors had been Begs of the Kings of Badakh- 
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shan, having rebelled, cut off the heads of Mahmfd, the son of Makhdfmi, and of se- 


veral more of the Uzbeks, and seizing on the fort of Zafer, formerly known by the 
name of Shaf-tiwar, fortified himself in it. He was the person who gave this fortress 
the name of Zafer. Besides this, Muhammed Korchi, who was one of the Korchis! of 
Khosrou Shah, and at this time had the command of Khamelingan, likewise rebelled ; 
and having slain the Sader (or Justiciary) of Sheibani Khan, with a number of Usz- 
beks in Rusta, fortified himself in Khamelingan. An inhabitant of Ragh, too, whose 
forefathers had been nobles in the court of the kings of Badakhshan, at the same time 
rose in Ragh. Jehangir Turkoman, who was one of the retainers of Wali, the brother 
of Khosrou,Shah, and who, during the late confusions, had separated from his lord, 
having collected some fugitive soldiers, besides stragglers and Aimaks, drew off and 
revolted. Nasir Mirza, on receiving this intelligence, inspired with the ambition of 
acquiring Badakhshan, at the instigation of certain senseless and short-sighted flat- 
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terers, passed over into that quarter by the route of Shibertii and Abdereh, accompa- ‘- 


nied by some bodies of these lis and Uluses, who, on being expelled from the other 
side of the hills, had come hither and were moving about with their whole families and 


property. 


Khosrou Shah, after flying from Ajer with Ahmed Kasim, had proceeded with him to ore 
Khorasan; and having met with Badia-ez-zemin Mirza and Zilniin Beg by the way, solves to 
they all went together to Heri, and paid their court to Sultan Hussain Mirza. I alone "™- 


was the cause that these men, who for a series of years had been at open enmity with the 
Mirza, and had subjected him to many insults, the old sores of which were still rank- 


1 The office of Korchis seems to have corresponded to that of armour-bearer. In the Persian service, 
however, the term was applied to a body of cavalry, the most honourable as well as ancient military 
force of the kingdom. : 
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ling in his heart, now all went in such a state of distress and humility, to present 
themselves before him. For had I not deprived Khosrou Shah of his army and re- 
tainers, and reduced him to his present helpless condition, and had not I taken Kabul 
from Mokim, Zilniin’s son, they never would have thought of going to,wait upon the 
Mirza. Badia-ez-zemin was only as dough in the hands of the other two, and never 
attempted to swerve from their advice. Sultén Hussain Mirza received them all in a 
yracious manner, without reminding them of their offences, and made them a variety 
of presents. After some time Khosroa Shah asked permission to return to his own 
country, alleging that, if he were allowed to go, he could now reduce the whole of it 
to subjection. As, however, he was without arms, and without any means of success 
for such an enterprize, objections were made to his return. On perceiving this, fhe 
only persevered with the greater importunity to be allowed to take his leave. As his 
importunities increased, Muhammed Berenduk retorted on him sharply ; “ When you 
had thirty thousand men, and the whole country in your hands, what did you effect, 
that now you are so anxious to set out with five hundred men, and the country in the 
hands of the Uzbeks?” However judicious the remonstrances made to him were, as 
his destined end was drawing near, he refused to listen to them. The urgency of 
his representations increasing, he was at last permitted to take his departure; and, 
attended by three or four hundred men, he advanced directly to the confines of De- 
haneh. . 

At this very juncture Nasir Mirza had passed over to the same quarter. He had a 
conference with Nasir Mirza in the territory of Dehfneh.’ The chiefs of Badakhshfin 
had invited. Nasir Mirza alone, and did not wish for Khosrou Shah’s return; but all 
the efforts that Nasir Mirza made to prevail on him to separate from him, and pro- 
ceed to the hill-country, had no influence on Khosrou Shah, who saw the Mirza’s mo- 
tives. Khosrou Shah’s plan was to employ Nasir Mirza’s name as a cover to his de- 
signs, and after acting in his name so as to get possession of these countries, to seize 
and put him to death. As, however, they could not come to an understanding, each 
of them put his adherents in array in the territory of Ishkemish,? and having clothed 
them in armour, and drawn them out ready for action, they separated from each other, 
and Nasir Mirza proceeded towards Badakhshin; while Khosrou Shah, having col- 
lected a naked and disorderly rabble, to the amount of a thousand men, good and bad, 
went to lay siege to Kiindez, and took post at Khwajeh Chartik, one or two farsangs 
distant from that city. 

After Muhammed Sheibani Khan had taken Sultan Ahmed Tambol in Andejan, he 
had advanced against Hissar; upon which Khosrou Shah, without either battle or ef- 
fort, had abandoned his territories and fled. Sheibéni Khan reached Hissar, in which 
was Shirim Chihreh with some brave soldiers, who, although deserted by their supe- 
riors, who had fled the country, would not surrender the fortress, but made every 
exertion for its defence. Sheibaéni Khan left Khamzeh Sultan and Mehdi Sultan to 
conduct the blockade of Hissar, and himself proceeded against Kundez; he conferred 
the government of Kundez on his younger brother Mahmid Sultan, and himeelf 


1 Dehanch, or Dehabeh, south from Balkh. 2 South-east from Kundez. 
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without delay marched for Khwiarizm against Chin Sfifi. He had not yet reached 
Samarkand, when his brother Mahmid Sultén died in Kindez, on which he gave 
the command in Kiindez to Kamber-bi of Merv. When Khosrou Shah arrived, Kam- 
ber-bi was in Kundez; and instantly dispatched meseengers to Khamzeh Sultan. and 
the other Sultans who had been left behind, to call them in to his aid. Khamzeh Sul- 
tan having himeelf advanced as far as Serai,' on’ the banks of the river Amu, sent on 
his army to Kundez, under the command of his sons and Begs, ‘who marched on to 
battle the instant they arrived. Khosrou Shah could’ not stand his ground, and his 
gross body was not sufficiently alert for flight; so that Khamzeh Sultan’s men un- 
horsed him, and brought him in as a prisoner. They also slew Ahmed Kasim, his 
sister's son, Shirim Chehreh, and a number of his best troops. They then carried 
Khosrou Shah to Kundez, where they struck off his head, whieh they sent to Sheibani 
Khan at Khwarizm. Khosrou Shah had no sooner entered the Kundez territory, than, 
as he had predicted, the conduct and demeanour of bis old followers and retainers, who 
had taken service with me, was visibly changed. Numbers of them began to draw off, 
and marched for Khwijeh Riwaj and the country in its vicinity. The greater part of 
my force at thig@time consisted of his old retainers. Several Moghuls of note went 
‘off, and the rest had begun to form combinations together; the moment the news of 
his death arrived, the spirit of discontent was quenched, as when water is thrown on 
fire. ° 





EVENTS OF THE YEAR 911. 


In the month of Moharrem,* my mother, Kutluk-Nigar Khanum, was seized with the 
pustulous eruption, termed Khasbeh,° and, blood was let without effect. A Khorasan 
physician, named Syed Tabib, attended her; he gave her water-melons, according to 
the practice of Khorasan; but as her time was come, she expired, after six days’ ill- 
nese, on a Saturday, and was received into the mercy of Ged» Ulugh Beg Mirza had 
built a garden palace on the side of a hill, and called it Bagh-e-Nourozi (the Garden 
of the New Year). Having got the permissien of his heirs,‘ we conveyed her remains 
to this garden ; and on Sunday, I and Kasim Gokult&ésh committed them to the earth. 
During the period of mourning for my mother, the news of the death of the younger 
Khan, my uncle Ilacheh Khan, and of my grandmother Isan Doulet Begum, also ar- 
rived, The distribution of food on the fortieth day after the Khanum’s decease was 
near at band, when the mother of the Khans, Shah Begum, my maternal grandmother, 
Miher Nigar Khanum, the widow of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, with Muhammed Hussain 


1 Probably the Saliserai so often mentioned in the history of Tamerlane. 

2 The Muhammedan year 911, began on 4th June 1505. 

3 Khasbeh with a soad, signifies a spotted fever ; also the measles. With a efn, a slow fever. The 
different copies which I have consulted have a sfn. 

* It will be observed, from several instances in these Memoirs, that the Musulmans are most scrupue 
lously cautious not to erect a burial~place in any ground gained by violence or wrong. 
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Gurkam Doghlet, arrived from Khorasan. Our lamentation and mourning now broke 
out afresh. Our grief for the separations we had suffered was unbounded. After 
completing the period of mourning, food and victuals were dressed and doled out to 
the poor and needy. Having directed readings of the Koran, and prayers to be offered 
up for the souls of the departed, and eased the sorrows of our hearts by these demon- 
strations of love, I returned to my political enterprizes which had been interrupted, and 
by the advice of Baki Cheghaniani, led my army against Kandahar. We had marched 
as far as the auleng (or meadow) of Kush-Nadir, where we had halted, when I was 
seized with a fever. It came most unseasonably. Whatever efforts they made to keep 
me awake, my eyes constantly fell back into sleep. After four or five days, I got 
somewhat better. 

At this period there was such an earthquake that many ramparts of fortresses, the 
summits of some hills, and many houses, both in the towns and villages, were violently 
shaken and levelled with the ground. Numbers of persons lost their lives by their 
houses and terraces falling on them. The whole houses of the village of Pemghan! fell 
down, and seventy or eighty respectable householders were buried under the ruins. 
Between Pemghay and Bektob, a piece of ground, about a stone’s throw in breadth, 
separated itself, and descended’ for the length of a bow-shot ; and springs burst out and 
formed a well in the place that it had occupied. From Isterghach? to the plain, being 
a distance of about six or seven farsangs,® the whole space was so rent and fractured, 
that in some places the ground was elevated to the height of an elephant above its old 
level, and in other places as much depressed ; and in many places it was so split that 
a person might have hid himself in the gaps. During the time of the earthquake, a great 
cloud of dust rose from the tops of the mountains. Nfir-alla, the lutanist, happened 
to be playing before me on the mandolin, and had also another instrument with him ; 
he instantly caught up both the instruments in his hands, but had so little command 


* of himself, that they knocked against each other. Jehangir Mirza was at Tibah, in the 
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upper veranda of a palace built by Ulugh Beg Mirza. The moment the earth began 
to quake, he threw himself down, and escaped without injury. One of his domestics 
was in the same story, when the terrace of this upper floor fell on him. God preserved 
him, and he did not sustain the slightest harm. Many rising-grounds were levelled. 
That same day there were thirty-three shocks ; and for the space of a month, the earth 
shook two or three times every day and night. The Begs and soldiers had orders to 
repair the rents and breaches in the walls and fortifications of the fortress. By great 
diligence and exertions, in twenty days or a month, all the parts of the walls that had 
been damaged or thrown down were repaired and rebuilt. 

My expedition against Kandahar had been delayed by my sickness and the earth- 
quake; but as soon as I had regained my health, and restored the defences of the 
fortress, I immediately resumed my former plan. When we halted below Shniz,‘ we 
had notyet finally decided between marching against Kandahar, and sending out de- 


' Or Peghman. It lies south, or south-west, from Kabul. 

® Istergach has been already mentioned as north from Kabul. 

3 Twenty-four or twenty-eight miles. 

* Shniz is north.of Shashgou, to the west of the read between that and Lora. 
; 6 
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tachments ‘to scour the hills and plains. I called Jehangir Mirza and the Begs to a 
council.of war; when Jehangir Mirza and Baki Cheghaniani warmly supporting the 
propesition for proceeding against Kilat, it was settled that we should move and at- 
tack it. On reaching Tazi, I gained mfermation that Shir Ali Chehreh and Kuchek 
Baki Diwaneh, with some others, had formed the plan of deserting. I instantly had 
them seized ; and as Shir Ali Chehreh had been notoriously guilty of various seditious 
_ and matinous practices, both while in my service, and when in the service of others, 
and in various countries, he was delivered over to the executioner. Having deprived 
the others of their arms and horses, I let them go. 

When we reached Kilat,’ without having arrayed ourselves in. armour, or erected. Kilit taken 
any engines for an attack, we instantly made an assault. The conflict was severe. ais 
Kuchek Beg, the elder brother of Khwajeh Kilan, was a most courageous and gallant 
man,:and had many a time wielded his sword with great effect in my presence, as has 
already been mentioned in these Memoirs. He had clambered up a tower on the 
south-west of Kilat, and had nearly gained the top, when he was wounded in the eye 
with a spear; and he died of this wound two or three days after Kilat was taken. 
Kuehek Baki Diwaneh, who had been seized while attenapting to desert with Shir 
Adi,.bere atoned for that act of treachery, being killed with a stone under the ram- 
part, while attempting to enter. Two or three other persons of note were killed. The 
fight continued in this way till about the time of afternoon prayers ; when, just as the 
assailamts, who had fought bravely, and exerted all their vigour, were almoet exhaust- 
ed, the garrison demanded quarter, and surrendered. Zflnfin Arghiin had bestowed 
Kilat on Mokim, and two of Mokim’s partizans, Ferikh Arghén and Kara Bilit, held 
it' at. this time on his part. They came out with their bows, quivers, and scymitars 
hanging round their necks, and I forgave them. It was not my wish to treat this fa- 
mily harshly ; for had anything severe been practised among us at a time when such 
an enemy as the Uzbeks was close at hand, what would not have been said, beth far 
and.near, by those who either saw or heard of it? As this enterprize had been under- 
taken at the instance of Jchangir Mirza and Baki Beg, I-gave up Kilat to the charge 
of the Mirza, but he would not accept of it; neither would Baki Beg undertake to 
keep it, though he could offer no satisfactory excuse for declining ; so that all our ex- 
ertions and our success in the assault and taking of the place, were completely thrown 
away. 

southward from Kilat, we phundered.the Afghans of Sawa-Sang, Ala- Baber re- 
tagh,’ and that neighbourhood, and then returned to Kabul. The night that I arrived 7-2 )° 
in Kabul, I proceeded to the fortress, leaving my tents and horses at the Charbagh. 
That same night a -Khezelchi thief came and stole from the Charbagh a bay horse of” 
mine, caparisoned as it was, and one of my own sabres. 

From the time that Baki Cheghanifni had joined me on the banks of the Amu, 00 Baki Cheg- 
person about me had been in higher estimation or authority than himself. Whatever a 
was done or said, was said or done by his ascendancy; although I had never expe- “tented. 


‘1 Kilat, east of Kandahar, in the vale of Ternek, and now called Kilat-e-Ghilji. 
2 Ala-tagh is the Hulla Tagh of Mr Elphinstone’s map, south-east of Kilat. Sawa-Sang may = 
Torkani (black stone). 
Y 
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rienced from him that duty which was to have been expected, or that propriety of con- 
duct which is indispensably necessary. Indeed, on the contrary, he had done many 
unjustifiable acts, and shown me many marks of disrespect. He was mean, sordid, 
malicious, narrow-minded, envious, and cross-tempered. He carried his meanness to 
such a length, that when he broke up from Termez, and came and joined me with his 
family dnd property, though his own flock of sheep amounted to thirty or forty thou- 
sand, and though every march numbers of them passed before our face, while my ser- 
vants and retainers were tortured with hunger, he did not give us a single sheep; at 
last, when we reached Kehmerd, he then gave them fifty sheep! Although he had him- 
self acknowledged me as his King, he used to have the nagarets beaten before his tent. 
He liked nobody, and could see no one prosper. The revenue of Kabul arises from a 
Temghba' (or stamp-tax). This Temgha I bestowed on him; and made him at the 
same time Darogha of Kabul and Penjhir ; gave him the property-tax levied from the 
Hazfras, and conferred on him the office of Captain of my Guards, with absolute 
power in my household. Though distinguished by such marks of favour, he was never 
either thankful or contented ;-but, on the contrary, cherished the most wicked and 


’ dangerous projects of treason, as has been mentioned. I never, however, upbraided 
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him with them, nor mentioned them to him. He constantly affected great chariness, 
and asked leave to go away. I gave in to his dissimulation, and in a tone of apology, 
refused him the permission he solicited. 

Every day or two he returned again, and used again to begin asking his discharge. 
His dissimulation, and eternal requests for liberty to depart, at length exceeded all 
bounds; so that, wearied to death with his conduct and teazing, I lost patience, and 
gave him his discharge. Disappointed and alarmed at this, he was now in the utmost 
perplexity; but to no purpose. He sent to remind me that I had made an agreement 
with him, that I would not call him to account till he hdd been guilty of nine offences 
towards me. I sent him by Milla Baba a list of eleven grievances, the justice of which 
he was forced to acknowledge one after another. He submitted, and having obtained 
leave, proceeded towards Hindustan with his family and effects. A few of his own 
retainers accompanied him as far as Kheiber, and then returned back. Having joined 
the caravan of Baki Gagiani, he passed by Nildb. At this time Yar-Hussain Deria 
Khan was in Kecheh-Kot. This man had converted into a Sanad the Firman which he 
had received from me on leaving Kohat; and having enlisted in his service a number of 
followers, who were partly Afghans of the tribes of Dilazak and Yusefzai, and partly 
men of the Jat? and Gijer tribes, his sole occupation now was ravaging the country, 
and robbing on the high-ways. Having got notice of Baki’s approach, he occupied 
the road, and took prisoner Baki himself, and every person that was along with him. 
He put Baki to death, and took his lady. Though I gave Baki his discharge, and 
did him no harm, yet he was caught in his own evil, and taken in his own toils. 


1 All animals, goods, clothes, &c. brought into the country, are stamped or marked, and a tax cole 
lected. 


2 The Jats compose the greater pee of the agricultural population over the west of India, down to 
the mouth of the Indus. 
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a Do thou resign to Fate him who injures thee ; 
For Fate is a servant that will not leave thee unavenged. 


This winter we remained encamped in the Charbagh, during one or two of the first Baber at- 
falls of snow. Down to the time of. my arrival in Kabul, the Turkoman Hazaras had oe 
been guilty of numerous insults and depredations ; I therefore determined to make an Haz4rs. 
excursion against them, and having gone into the city, and taken up my residence in 
the palace of Ulugh Beg Mirza, called Bostén-Sera, I set out from thence in the 
month! of Shab&n, with the intention of making a foray on the Turkoman Hazaras. 
A detachment was pushed on, which made a sudden attack on a small party of Haza- 
ras at Jangelik, in the mouth of the valley of Khesh, and dispersed them. A few Ha- 
ziras had lain in ambush in a cave near the valley of Khesh. Sheikh Dervish Gokul- 
tash had been in many an action along with me, held the office of Korbegi,? and was 
distinguished for the strength with which he drew the bow, as well as the sureness of 
his aim. He had gone up close to the mouth of this den, without suspecting anything, 
when a Hazara from within shot him with an arrow under the nipple, and he died the 
same day. The great body of the Turkoman Hazaras had erected their winter habi- 
tations in the valley of Khesh; we now pushed forward to fall upon them. 

The valley of Khesh is a particular kind of glen. For about half a kos from its 
mouth there is a strait, which makes it necessary for the road to pass along the face 
of the hill. Below this road is a precipice of fifty or sixty gez* perpendicular descent. 
Higher up than this road runs a pathway, by which one horseman only can pass at a 
time. Having passed this strait, we proceeded forward the same day till between 
noonday and afternoon prayers, when, not having come upon the enemy, we halted. 
A fat Shiterlik‘* belonging to the Hazaéras was found, brought in, and killed. We 
ate part of its flesh roasted, part of it sun-dried. I never eat such fine-flavoured camel’s 
flesh ; many could not distinguish it from mutton. 

Marching thence next morning, we began to approach the place where the Hazfras 
had taken up their winter quarters. It was about the end of the first watch, when a 
man came from the advance with information, that, in a narrow defile, the Hazaras 
had fortified and strengthened a ford with branches of trees, and had stopped the ad- 
vance of our troops, who were now engaged with them. On hearing this, we instantly 
quickened our pace, and when we had advanced a little way, reached the place where 
the Hazaras had made their stand, and were in hot action. That winter the snow lay 
very deep, which rendered it dangerous to leave the common road. The banks of the 
stream, about the ford, were all covered with ice; and it was impossible to pass the 
river at any place off the road, on account of the ice and snow. The Hazaras had cut . 
down a number of branches of trees, with which they had fortified the opposite land- 
ing-place. They ranged themselves both on horseback and foot, as well in the chan- 


1 Shaban commenced on the 28th December 1505. 

* Was armour-bearer, or perhaps provost-marshal. 

3 Upwards of a hundred feet. 

* The Shaterlik is a species of camel which has very little hair, and is used for carrying burdens. 
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nel as along the banks of the river, and maintained the fight by discharges of arrows. 
Muhammed Ali Mobasher Beg, one of the new Amirs,- whom I had distinguished by 
particular marks of favour, and who was a very brave and able man, and a deserving 
. young officer, had neglected to put on his coat.of mail; as he advanced rather near to 
the place where the road was blocked up by the branches, he was struck by an arrow 
in the kidneys, and expired on the spot. We had come up hurriedly, and many of us 
had not taken time to put on our armour. One or two arrows passed whizzing by, and 
missed us. Ahmed Yisef Beg, in evident alarm, said every time, ‘ You sheuld not 
have come here unarmed—you must go back. I have observed:two or three arrows 
graze close by your head.”—I replied, ‘‘ Be you bold: as good arrows have many a 
time passed my head.” At this very moment, on our right, Kasim Beg, with his 
band, discovered a place where the stream could be crosged, and ‘having gained a foot- 
ing on the opposite side, no sooner pushed on his horse to the charge, than the Hazé- 
ras, unable to keep their ground, took to flight. ‘The party that had got im among 
them, followed them in close pursuit, dismounting and cutting numbers of them down. 
In reward for his bravery on this occasion, I bestowed Bangash on Kaeim Beg as a 
provision. Khatim Korbegi also signalized himself on this expedition, on which ac- 
-count I gave him the office of Korbegi, which had been held by Sheikh Dervish 
Gokultésh. To Kepek Kuli Baba, for his good conduct, I gave: Muhammed Ali 
Mobasir Beg’s office. Sultan Kuli Chinaék went in pursuit of them, but it was im- 
possible to leave the road on account of the quantity and depth of the snow. I myself 
accompanied the pursuers; we fell in with the sheep and herds of horses of the Ha- 
zAras, near their winter habitations. I collected, for my own share, to the number of 
four or five hundred sheep, and twenty or twenty-five horses. Sultan Kuli, and 
two or three other persons who were at hand, were joint sharers. I myself went 
twice oh a plundering party. This was one of the times. The other was also against 
these very Turkoman Hazaras, when, on my return from Khorasan, I led a foray 
against them, and brought off numbers of their horses and sheep. The wives and hittle 
children of the Hazaras escaped on foot to the snow-covered hillocks, and there re- 
mained. We were rather remiss in following them. The day, too, was far spent; 
we therefore went and halted at the huts of the Hazaras. 

This winter the snow lay very deep. At this place, off the road, it reached up to 
the horses’ cruppers ; the picket! appointed for the night-watch round the camp, were 
obliged to remain on horseback till day-break, in consequence of the depth of the 
snow. 

Next morning we began to move back, and passed the night in the winter huts of 
the Haziras, within the valley of Khesh. Marching thence we halted at Jenglik. 
Yarek Taghai and some others having lagged a little behind, I directed them to pro- 
ceed and take the Haz&ras who had shot Sheikh Dervish. These wretches, infatuated 
by the blood on their heads, still remained in the cave. Our people, on coming up, 
filled the cave with smoke, took seventy or eighty Hazaras, and passed a greater num- 
ber under the edge of the sword. 






1 Cheghdawel. 
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On finishing this inroad against the Hazaras, we moved down the river Baran, into 
the vicinity of Ai-toghdi, for the purpose of collecting the revenue of Nijrow. While 
I remained at Ai-teghdi, Jehangir Mirza waited: upon me from Ghazni. 

At this time, on the 18th of Ramzan,,I was attacked with.so severe a lumbago, that 
for forty days I was unable to move, and was obliged to be turned from one side to 
the ether by my people. Among the glens of the valley of Nijrow, that of Beehghan 
is the chief, and is the prineipal district in the valley. The headman, Hussain Ghaibi 
Agha, and his younger brother, were noted for their rebellious and contumacious 
spirit. I dispatched a division against him, under the command of Jehangir Mirza, 
whom I made Kasim Beg accompany. The detachment went, attacked, and took by 
storm, a rough stone fort, or sanger, which had been thrown up, and inflicted on part 
of them the punishment they deserved. In consequence of the pain I suffered from 
my lumbago, they made a sort of litter, in which I was conveyed from the banks of 
the Baran te the city, where I was lodged in the Bustén-Sera, and spent there some 
part of that winter. My first complaint was not removed, when I was seized with 
boils on my right cheek, which I got lanced. I also used laxatives for this dis- 

order. 

On getting better I moved into the Charbagh. Jehangir Mirza came thither to pay 
his respects to me. Yisef and Behlol, the sons of Ayub, from the time they had join- 
ed the Mirza, had been instigating him to seditious and treasonable practices. I did 
not on this oceasion find Jehangir Mirza what he had formerly been. In the course 
of a few days he set out from his quarters, put on his mail, and went off hastily for 
Ghazni. Having taken Kila Baki, and killed several of the men in it, he completely 
plundered the place. He-then pushed on, accompanied by all his retainers of every 
description, and directed his route through the midst of the Hazaras towards Bamio.' 
Almighty God knows that neither from me, nor any person dependent on me, did he 
receive any provocation by word or deed to occasion such violent measures. I after- 
wards learned that he assigned the following cause for his flight. At the time when 
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Jehangir Mirza came from Ghaznin, and Kasim Beg and the rest of the Begs went out coe 
to meet him, the Mirza had thrown off a falcon at a Bidineh, or quail. When the ° *’ 


falcon had overtaken it, and was in the act of seizing it in his pounces, the quail dash- 
ed itself on the ground. There was a cry, “ Has he taken it or not?” Kasim Beg 
observed, “* When he has reduced his enemy to such a plight, he will not Jet him off. 
No doubt, he will take him.” This expression struck him, was misinterpreted, and was 
subsequently one of the causes of the Mirza’s elopement. They also noted and trea- 
sured up one or two expressions still more idle and unmeaning than even this. Ina 
word, having acted at Ghazni in the manner that has been mentioned, they passed 
through the midst of the Hazaras, and repaired to the Aimaks.? At that tima the 
Aimaks had lef Nasir Mirza, but were in a state of hostilities with the Uzbeks, and 
lived in Yai, Asterib, and the summer habitations in that quarter. 


1 Bamian, or Bat-Bamian, lies north-west from Ghazni, among the hills. 
9 The Aimaks inhabit the hill-country west of the Hasdras, towards Herat. This, however, appears 
to have been only one wandering tribe of them. 
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At this very juncture Sultan Hussain Mirza having come to a determined resolution 
to check the progress of Muhammed Sheibani Khan, summoned all his sons to attend 
him. He also sent Syed Afzel, the son of Syed Sultan Ali Khab-bin (the dreamer), 
to summon me. It appeared to me expedient, to march towards Khorasin on many 
accounts. One of these was, that when a mighty prince like Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
who filled the throne of Taimur Beg, had collected his sons and Amirs from every 
quarter, with the intention of attacking so formidable an enemy as Sheibani Khan, if 
others went on their feet, it became me to accompany them were it on my head; if 
others went against him with sticks, it was my husiness to go were it only with stones. 
Another consideration was, that Jehangir Mirza having shown his hostility, it became 
necessary either to remove his animosity, or to repel his aggressions. 

This year Sheibani Khan besieged Hussain Sifi in Khwarizm, which he took after 
a siege of ten months. In the course of this siege a number of desperate actions were 
fought, and the men of Khwarizm displayed many deeds of consummate bravery, and 
distinguished themselves by their gallant exertions ; they discharged their arrows with 
so much force that often they pierced through both shield and mail, and frequently 


right through the double cuirass. For ten months was the siege protracted; when, 
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there being no hope of succour from any quarter, some mean and dastardly wretches 

among the inhabitants, having lost heart, entered into an understanding with the Uz- 

beks, and introduced them into the fortress. Hussain Sifi, on hearing the alarm, re- 

paired to the spot, charged those who had scaled the walls, and while in the act of’ 
driving them out, was struck with an arrow, and died. This put an end to the con- 

test, and the place was taken. The blessing of God rest on Hussain Safi, who never 

hesitated for a moment, in the midst of danger and distress, gallantly to expose his 

life at the call of duty. 

Sheibani Khan having committed Khwarizm to the care of Kuchek-bi,' himself re- 
paired to Samarkand. 

In the latter part of this year, in the month of Zilhajeh,? Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
when he had collected an army for the purpose of acting against Sheibani Khan, and 
had advanced as far as Baba Ilahi, was called to the mercy of God. 

He was born in the year 842 at Heri, in the time of Shah-rokh Mirza. Sultan 
Hussain was the son of Mansi, the son of Baikra, the son of Omer-Sheikh, the son 
of Amir Taimur. Mansir Mirza and Baikra Mirza never mounted the throne. His 
mother was Firézeh Begum, a grand-daughter of Taimur Beg. Sultan Hussain Mirza 
was also the grandson of Miranshah: He was of exalted birth, and of royal race by 
both parents. There were born of that marriage, two brothers and two sisters of the 
full blood, Baikra Mirza, Sultan Hussain Mirza, Aka Begum, and another sister, 
whom Ahmed Khan married. Baikra Mirza, though elder than Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
served under him, but did not attend in the Diwan. Except when in the Diwan, they 
were accustomed to sit on the same cushion. The younger brother bestowed on him 


1 It will be remarked, that several of Sheibani’s officers are called Bi, as Kamber-bi, Kuchek-bi, &e. 
This title of Bi is still given among the Uzbeks to the heads of families or clans. 
2 The Ist of Zilhajeh corresponds to the 25th April, 1506. . 
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the government of Balkh, which he held many years. He had three sons, Sultan Mu- 
hammed Mirza, Sultan Weis Mirza, and Sultan Iskander Mirza. Aka Begum was 
the Mirza’s elder sister; she married Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the grandson of Mi- 
ranshah. She had one son named Kuchek Mirza, who at first entered into the service 
of his maternal uncle ; but afterwards, renouncing the military life, devoted himself to 
letters. He is said to have become very learned, and had a genius for poetry. The 
following is one of his Rubais (quatrains) :— : 


(Persian.) For a while I plumed myself on my virtuous life ; 
I vaunted myself on my adherence to the rules of piety : 
When Love came, what became of Virtue and Devotion ? 
Thanks be to God that I have proved myself. 


There is a coincidence between these lines and a quatrain of the Milla (Jami’s). 
Latterly he went on the pilgrimage of Mekka. Bedkeh Begum was the Mirza’s young- 
er sister. She was given in marriage to Ahmed Khan,' the Khan of Haji Terkhan. 
She had two sons by him, who came to Heri, and were long in the Mirza’s service. 

He had strait narrow eyes, his body was robust and firm.;? from the waist down- 
wards he was of a slenderer make. Although he was advanced in years and had a 
white beard, he dressed in gay-coloured red and green woollen clothes. He usually 
wore a cap of black lamb’s skin, or a kilpak.* Now and then, on festival days, he put 
on a small turban tied in three folds,‘ broad and showy, and having placed a plume 
-nodding over it, went in this style to prayers. 

On first mounting the throne, he took it into his head that he would cause the 
names of the twelve Imams’ to be recited in the Khiitbeh. Many used their endea- 
vours to prevent hint. Finally, however, he directed and arranged everything ac- 
cording to the orthodox Sunni faith.. From a disorder in his joints, he was unable to 
perform® his prayers, nor could he observe the stated fasts. He was a lively, pleasant 
man. His temper was rather hasty, and his language took after his temper. In many 
instances he displayed a profound reverence for the faith; on one occasion, one of his sons 
having slain a man, he delivered him up to the avengers of blood to be carried before 
the judgment-seat of the Kazi. For about six or seven years after he first ascended 
the throne, he was very guarded in abstaining from such things as were forbidden by 
the law; afterwards he became addicted to drinking wine. During nearly forty years 
that he was King of Khorasan, not a day passed in which he did not drink after mid- 
day prayers; but he never drank wine in the morning. His sons, the whole of the 
soldiery, and the town’s-people, followed his example in this respect, and seemed to vie 
with each other in debauchery and lasciviousness. He was a brave and valiant man. 


1 Ahmed Khan, the son of Haji Terkhan, chief of the Kozaks.—Leyden. The reading in the text is 
that of the other manuscripts. Haji-terkban is the proper name of Astrakhan. 

2 Literally, he was lion-bodied. 5 The Kilpak is the Turkoman cap. “ Seh-pich. 

> This was a proof that he was then a Shia. The Khitbeh is the prayer for the prince. 

6 The word perform may be excused in speaking of Musulman prayers, as a great part of them consists 
in ceremonial bendings and prostrations. Hence the disease in his joints made it difficult for Sultan 
Hussain Mirza to observe the injunctions of the law. 
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He often engaged sword in hand in fight, nay, frequently distinguished ‘his prowess 
hand to hand several times in the course of the same fight. No person of the race of 
Taimur Bee ever equalled Sultan Hussain Mirza in the use of the scymitar. He had 
a turn for poetry, and composed a Diwan. He wrote in the Tiirki. His poetical name 
was Hussaini. Many of his verses are far from bemg bad, but the whole of the Mirza’s 
Diwan is in the same measure. Although a prince of dignity, both as to years and ex- 
tent of territory, he was as fond as a child of keepimg butting rams, and of amusing. 
himself with flying pigeons and cock-fighting. 

One of his exploits was on the banks of the river of Kfirkan,’ when he plunged into 
the stream, passed it, and completely routed a party of Uzbeks. Another was, when 
Sultan Abfisaid Mirza nominated Muhammed Ali Bakhshi to the command of three 
thousand horse, with instructions to proceed without halt, and attack him by surprise, 
Sultan Hussain Mirza advanced to meet them with only sixty men, fell upon them 
straightway, and fairly discomfited them. This was a gallant and most distinguished 
achievement of Sultan Hussain Mirza. On another occasion he had a battle with 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza at Asterabad, and defeated him. He had also another fight 
at Asterabad, when he beat Hussain Turkomfn Saadlimek. Another of his battles 
was after mountiug the throne, when he engaged and reuted Yadgar Muhanmed Mirza 
in Khabarin. Another of his exploits was when, passing the bridge of the Marghab,? 
he proceeded by forced marches, and surprised and took prisoner Yadgar Muhammed 
Mirza, who was lying in a state of intoxication in the Bagh-Taghan (or Raven Gaz- 
den),* after a debauch, and by this success gained the undisturbed possession of Kho- 
rasin. Another of them was at Chekman, in the vicinity of Andekhéd and Shaber- 
ghiin,‘ where he encountered and defeated Sultan Mahmfd Mirza. Another of them 
was, when Ababeker Mirza came from Irak, accompanied by the Turkomans of the 
Black-sheep,® defeated Ulugh Beg Mirza in Takaneh and Khimar, and took Kabul, 
whieh he abandoned in consequence of the confusions in Irak, passed by way of 
Khetber, traversed the territory of Khishab¢ and Multén, and entered Sivi,7 from 
whenee he proceeded and occupied Kermfn ; but being unable to retain it, he again 
éntered the country of Khorasin, when Sultan Hussain Mirza came upon him by sur- 
prise, and took him prisoner. On another occasion, at the bridge of Chirigh, he de- 
feated Badia-ez-zeméin Mirza, one of his own sons. At another time he raised an army, 
with which he besieged Kundez, but was forced to abandon the siege; on another oo- 
casion he besieged Hissar, but not succeeding, he raised the siege. Another of: his 


‘euterprizes was when he marched against Zilnin Beg’s country ; the Darogha of Bist 


surrendered the place,® but he could effect nothing farther, and was obliged even to 


‘abendon.Bist and retreat. Sultan Hussain Mirza, though a great and warlike prince, 


1 Kurkan, Gurgan, or Jorjan, lies on the south-east of the Caspian. 


? Pule-murghab—perhaps the name of a village. 3 At Herat. 
¢ About 60 miles west from Balkh. 6 Karakuelik. 
* East of the Sind. 7 Siwistaa. 


6 This transaction, and the one which follows it, have been already mentioned in the Memmirs: Bost, or 
Bist, is the Kila Beast of Mr Elphinstone’s map, on the left bank of the Helmend, belewits junction with 
the Arghand-ab. This expedition of Sultan Hussain Mirza was against Zemin Dawer, which is higher 
up on the opposite bank of the Helmend, and river of Siahbend. 
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accomplished nothing worthy of his dignity in these two or three enterprizes, and re- 
turned baffled. At another time, he engaged and defeated in the Auleng-Nishin his 
son Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, who had advanced, accompanied by Shah Shuja Beg, the. 
son of Zilnin Beg. On this occasion a singular coincidence occurred. Sultan Hussain 
Mirza, having divided his army, had sent the main body towards Asterabad. On the 
very day of the battle, the army that had been dispatched against Asterabad returned 
and joined him: and the very same day, Sultan Masatid Mirza, from whom Hissar 
had been wrested by Baiesangher Mirza, made his appearance from another quarter, and 
also joined Sultan Hussain Mirza. | 

His kingdom was that of Khorasan, which on the east has Balkh, on the west Bos- His domi- 
tam and Damghan, on the north Khwarizm, and on the south Khandahar and Sistan. ™"*- 
After the fine city of Heri fell into his hands, his whole time was devoted, night and 
day, to revelry and enjoyment; and there was not one of his servants or dependents, 
who, in like manner, did not give himself up to pleasure and riot. The cares of 
ambition and the necessary toils of military discipline were consequently neglected. 
' Hence, down to the time of his death, his dominions and servants went on diminish- 
ing, without getting any corresponding increase.. 

He had fourteen sons and eleven daughters who lived. The eldest of his sons was poe 
Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, whose mother was the daughter of Senjer Mirza of Merv. — aia es. 
Another was Shah Gherib Mirza. Although his form was not prepossessing, he rein 
had a fine genius; and though his constitution was feeble, he had a powerful style. AL 
He assumed the poetical name of Ghirbi, and composed a diwan. He wrote verses Mirza. 

both in Persic and Tarki. The following is his :— 


I had a passing glance of a fairy face, and became inflamed to madness with her love ; 
What is her name, where her abode, I know not. 


Sultan Hussain Mirza gave Shah Gherib the government of Heri for some time. He 


departed in his father’s lifetime, leaving no son nor daughter. 

Another was Muzaffer Hussain Mirza, who was the favourite son of Sultan Hussain Muzaffer 
Mirza, although there was nothing in his manners or conduct to justify such marked incre 
favour. In consequence of the decided partiality which he showed to this son, several 
of the others were induced to revolt. Khadijeh Begum, who had been a concubine of 
Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s, was the mother of the two last-mentioned Mirzas. She had 
likewise a daughter by the Mirza, named Ak Begum.’ 

Another of his sons was Abul Hassan Mirza. Another was Kepek Mirza,’ as he was Abul Has- 
generally called, but his name was Muhammed Mokhsin Mirza. The mother of these 7.1" 
two was Latifeh Sultan Aghacheh. Mirzas. 

Another was Abu Terab Mirza, who in early life was highly extolled for his rapid abu Tera 
acquirements. When his father’s illness increased and became extreme, having heard ™'™+ 
something to alarm him, he went to Irak, accompanied by his younger brother, Mu- 
hammed Hussain Mirza. He there renounced the profession of arms, and betook him- 
self to that of a dervish. I never heard of him afterwards. He had one son, Sohrab 


1 The Fair Princess.— Leyden. * Kepek Mirza, from being round-shouldered.—Leyden. 
Zz 
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Mirza, who was in my service when I defeated Khamzeh Sultan, Mehedi Sultan, and 
the other Sultans, and took Hissér. This young man was blind of one eye. He was 
singularly ill-favoured, and his manners corresponded with his looks. Having been 
guilty of something extremely reprehensible, he found it impossible to remain in my 
employment, and repaired to Asterébid, where Najem Sani inflicted on him condign 
punishment for his misdeeds. 

Another son was Muhammed Hussain Mirza. He and Shah Iem@el' were once 
imprisoned in the same place in Irak, at which time he became one of Shah Ismiel’s 
disciples, and from that period was a rank heretic.? Although his father, his elder 
brother, and his younger brothers, were all orthodox Siinnis, he continued a blind and 
confirmed Rafzi (heretic) till his death in Asterabad. His character stood high as a 
brave and courageous warrior; but I never heard any of his exploits that deserve to 
be recorded. He had a genius for poetry ; the following is his :— 


( Persian.)—In the pursuit of what game dost thou range thus dust-defiled ? 
From the ardours of whose warm heart art thou thus bathed in perspiration ? 


Another was Feridin Hussain Mirza. He was a powerful archer, and an excellent 
marksman. They say that his girdehieh (or double-stringed bow) required forty 
mans* weight to make the ears meet. He was himself a man of bravery, but not 
fortunate in battle. He was beat wherever he engaged. At Rebat-e-Dodez, Feridin 
Hussain Mirza, and his younger brother Ebn Hussain Mirza, engaged Taimur Sultan 
and Ubeid Sultan, and were defeated. On that occasion, Feridin Hussain Mirza 
distinguished himself by his strenuous exertions. At Damghan, Feridfiin Hussain 
Mirza and Muhammed Zeman Mirza‘ fell into the hands of Sheibék Khan. He killed 
neither of them, but set them at liberty. Afterwards, when Shah Muhammed Diwa- 
neh fortified Kilat’ for a siege, he repaired thither ; and when the Uzbeks took Kilat, 
was made prisoner, and put to death. These three last-mentioned princes were all by 
Mingeli-bi Aghacheh, an Uzbek concubine of the Mirza’s. 

Another was Haider, whose mother was Paiendeh Sultan Begum, the daughter of 
Sultan Abusaid Mirza. In his father’s lifetime he for some time enjoyed the govern- 
ment of Meshhid and Balkh. At the siege of Hissér, Sultan Hussain Mirza betrothed 
this son to the daughter of Sultan Mahmiid Mirza by Khanzadeh Begum, concluded 
u peace, and raised the siege of Hissar. By her he had one daughter, called Shad 
Begum, who lived to grow up. She latterly came to Kabul, and was given to Aadel 
Sultan. Haider Mirza also departed this life before his father. 

Another was Muhammed Maasiim Mirza, to whom Kandahar was given by his 
father, Sultan Hussain Mirza. On that occasion a daughter of Ulugh Beg Mirza was 
betrothed to this son. After she was brought to Heri he made a grand festival, and 


- 1 Shah Ismael was the founder of the Sefvi dynasty in Persia. He was a rigid Shia, and a man of 
great learning and piety. 
? That is, he became a Shia. 
> If the Tabriz man, this would be about an pounds. 
* A son of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza. 
5 This is the Kilat in Khorasan, famous as the birth-place of Nadir Shah. 
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erected a magnificent pavilion ' for the occasion. Though he bestowed Kandahar on 
this prince, yet everything that was done, be it black or be it white, was done by 
Shah Beg Arghfin; the Mirza had neither power nor influence in the matter; for 
which reason he would not continue at Kandabar, but returned to Khorasin, where 
he died in his father’s lifetime. 

Another was Farekh Hussain Mirza, who did not reach any great age, and did not Farekh 
survive his younger brother Ibrahim Hussain Mirza. coe 

Another was Ibrahim Hussain Mirza, whoee talents were thought respectable. He Ibrahim 
was eternally drinking the wine of Heri to excess, and died of hard drinking in his Mane 
father’s lifetime. 

Another was Ebn Hussain Mirza, who, with Muhammed Kasim Mirza, will be Ebn Rus. 
mentioned in the sequel. The mother of these five Mirzas was Papa Aghacheh, who nor Hk ; 
was a concubine. hammed 

His eldest daughter was Sultanim Begam, who had no brother or sister of the full moe 
blood. Her mother, Juli Begum, was the daughter of one of the Begs of the Azaks, Sultanin 
Sultanim Begum was very eloquent and ingenious, but her remarks in conversation °°". 
were frequently rude and ill-timed. Her elder brother gave her in marriage to Sultan 
Weis Mirza, the son of Miangi Baikra Mirza, by whom she had one son and one 
daughter. This daughter was given to Isan Kili Sultan, the younger brother of Dil- 
bars Sultan, one of the Shaban Sultans. Sultan Muhammed Mirza, on whom I have 
- conferred the government of Kanij, is the son of this marriage. Sultanim Begum set 
out along with her grandson for Hindostan, but expired at Nilab on the journey. Her 
attendants returned back with her remains, while her grandson continued his route 
and joined me. 

Again, by Paiendeh Sultan Begum, Sultan Hussain Mirza had four daughters. 

The eldest of them was Ak Begum, who was married to Muhammed Kasim Arlat, the Ak Begum. 
grandson of Begah Begum, Baber Mirza’s* younger sister. By him she had one 
daughter, named Karakiz Begum, (the black-eyed princess, ) who was married to Na- 

sir Mirza. The second of the daughters was Kechek Begum. Sultan Masaiid Mirza Rechek 
was extremely attached to her, but whatever efforts he made, Paiendeh Sultan Begum, 

having an aversion to him, ‘would not consent to the match. She was afterwards 

married to Milla Khwijeh, who was of the family of Syed Ata. The third sister, Begah Be- 
Begah Begum, and the fourth, Agha Begum, were given to Baber Mirza,’ and Sultan Agha ote 
Murad Mirza, the sons of his younger sister Rabiat Sultan Begum. gum. 

By Mangeli-bi Agh&cheh he had two daughters; the elder was given to Syed Ab- 
dalla Mirza, who was descended of the Syeds of Andekhid, and the grandson, by a 
daughter, of Baikra Mirza. She had one son named Syed Berkeh. When I took Sa- 
markand, he came and entered my service. He afterwards went to Urgenj,‘ and . 
aspired to the sovereignty. The Kezelbashes* slew him in Asterabad. The name of 


1 Char-tak. 

2 Probably Baber Mirza, the grandson of Shahrokh Mirza, who was for several years King of Khora- 
san, and whose transactions in Khorasan, Persia, and Maweralnaher, make a great figure in the history 
of the times. This able prince died in 1457. 

3 This is evidently a different Baber Mirza from the one last-mentioned. 

¢ In Khwarizm. 

* 6 The Kezelbashes, or red bonnets, are the Persians, s0 called from a red cap worn by their soldiers. 
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the other daughter was Fatimah Sultan. She was married to Yadgar Muhammed 
Mirza, who was of the line of Taimur Beg. 

By Papa Aghacheh he had three daughters. The eldest was Sultan Nizid Begum. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza gave her in marriage to Sekander Mirza, the younger son of 
his elder brother. The second daughter was Begum Sultan, who was bestowed on 
Sultan Masafid Mirza, after the loss of his eyesight. By him she had one son and 
one daughter. The daughter was taken charge of, and brought up by Apak Begum, 
one of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s ladies. She came to Kabul from Heri, and Apak mar- 
ried her to Syed Mirza. After the Uzbeks had put to death Masafid Sultan, Begum 
Sultan set out with her son, for Mekka. I have received information that she and her 
son are now in Mekka. The third daughter was married to one of the Syeds of An- 
dekhiid, well known under the name of Syed Mirza. 

He had one other daughter, called Aisha Sultan, by a concubine. Her mother was 


Zobeidah Aghacheh, the grand-daughter of Hussain Sheikh Taimur, of the race of the - 


Shaban Sultans. This daughter was given in marriage to Kasim Sultan. By him she 
had one son, Kasim Hussain, who came to Hindostién, entered into my service, and 
was in the holy war against Rana Sanka. I gave him the government of Bedafn. 
After Kasim Sultan, she married Buran Sultan, one of his relations, by whom she had 
another son named Abdallah Sultan, who is at present in my service, and although 
young, acquits himself very respectably. 

The first wife whom he married was Begah Sultan Begum, the daughter of Senjer 
Mirza of Merv. By her he had Badia-ez-zeman Mirza. She was extremely cross- 
tempered, and fretted Sultan Hussain Mirza beyond endurance, till the Mirza, driven 
to extremities by her insufferable humour, divorced her. What could he do? The 
Mirza was in the right ; 


(Persian.)—A bad wife in a good man’s house, 
Even in this world, makes a hell on eafth.! 


May the Almighty remove such a visitation from every good Moslem; and God 
grant that such a thing as an ill-tempered, cross-grained wife, be not left in the world ! 

Another of his wives was Juli Begum, the daughter of one of the chiefs of the Az- 
aks, by whom he had Sultanim Begum. 

Another was Sheher-banu Begum, the daughter of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, whom 
he married after he ascended the throne. At the battle of Chekman, when all the 
Mirza’s ladies descended from their Jitters and mounted on horseback, this princess, 
relying on her younger brother,” did not leave her litter nor take to horse. This ‘vas 
reported to the Mirza, who thereupon divorced her, and married her youngest sister, 
Paiendeh Sultan Begum. After the Uzbeks took Khorasin, Paiendeh Sultan Begum 
went to Irak, where she died in. distress. 

Another was Khadijeh Begum, who had been a concubine of Sultan Abusaid 
Mirza, and born him one daughter, who was named Ak Begum (or the Fair Lady). 
After the defeat of Sultan Abusaid Mirza in Irak, this lady came to Heri, where 


1 From the Gulistan of Sadi. 
2 The battle of Chekman was fought between Sultan Hussain Mirza, and Sultan Mahmid Mirza, 
who was the son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, and the brother of Sheher-banu Begum. , 
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Sultan Hussain Mirza took her, and being passionately fond of | her, raised her from 
the rank of concubine to that of Begum. She finally managed him entirely according 
to her will and pleasure. It was by her intrigues that Muhammed Momin Mirza! was 


put to death. She was the chief cause of the rebellions of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s: 


sons. She regarded herself as a personage of profound sense, but was in truth a foolish, 


talkative woman She was, besides, heretical in her religious opinions. She had two. 


sons, Shah Gherib Mirza and Mozaffer Hussain Mirza. 

Another of his wives was Apak Begum, by whom he had neither son nor daughter. 
Papa Aghacheh, who was so much attached to her, was her foster sister ; having no 
children herself, she brought up the eons of Papa Aghacheh as her own. She attend- 
ed the Mirza with very tender care during his illnesses; indeed, no lady of his family 
equalled her in dutiful attentions. The year that I came to Hindustan she arrived from 
Heri. I showed her all the respect and kindness in my power. While I was besieging 
Chanderi, I learned that, at Kabul, she had departed to the mercy of God. 


Of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s concubines, one was Latif Sultan, by whom he had Abul 7" ane 


Hassan Mirza, and Kepek Mirza. 
Another of them was Mengeli-bi Agh&acheh, who was an Uzbek, and one of Sheher- 


Latif Sul- 
tan. 
Mingeli-bi 


banu Begum’s people. She was the mother of Abu Terab Mirza, of Muhammed Hus- Aghicheh. 


sain Mirza, and of Feridin Mirza. She had also two daughters. 


Another of them was Papa Aghfcheh, the foster-sister of Apak Begum. The Mirza Papa Aghi- 
‘ having seen and liked her, took her; and she was the mother of five sons and four ° 


daughters, as has been mentioned. 
Another was Begi Sultan Aghachech, by whom he had neither son nor daughter. 
He had many other concubinés and women: those whom I have mentioned were 


the most eminent of his wives and concubines. There was no prince of his time who _. 


could be compared to Sultan Hussain Mirza in power: nor any city of Islam like Heri; 
yet it is remarkable, that of his fourteen sons, * only three were legitimate. The con- 
sequences of vice and debauchery manifested their baleful influence on himself, his 
sons, his tribes, and hordes (ils and uliises). It was one of the judgments which they 
drew down, that, of sq large a family, in seven or eight years, not a trace or vestige 
remained, except only Muhammed Zeman Mirza.?_ - 


Adbichsh sta 


With regard to his Amirs, one of them was Muhammed Berendik Birlés, who was His Amirs. 


descended of Jaki Birlds ; his genealogy runs thus :—Muhammed Berendik,‘ the son 


Muham- 
med Beren- 


of Jehan-shah, the son of Jaki Birlas. He was first a Beg in the service of Baber dik Birlas. 


Mirza, and was afterwards in high favour with Sultan Abusaid Mirza,5 who gave Kabul 
to him and Jehangir Birlas, and appointed him governor to his son Ulugh Beg Mirza.® 
After the death of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, Ulugh Beg Mirza formed designs to rid 
himself of the two Birlas; but they, having discovered his plans, placed him under 
custody, moved away with their ils and ulises, and marched for Kundez. On reach- 


1 This young prince was the son of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, the eldest son of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

3 Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Shah Gherib Mirza, and Mozaffer Hussain Mirza. 

3 Thia prince was in Baber’s service in India. 

‘In the margin of the Tuzuk is the following note,—Muhammed Feridin ben Muhammed Keli Khan 
ben Mirza Ali ben Berenddk Birlas.—Leyden. 

* The grandfather of Baber. rf 6 Afterwards King of Kabul. 
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ing the top of Hindfi-kish, they sent back the Mirza in the handsomest manner to 
Kabul ; while they themselves proceeded on to Khorasfin to Sultan Hussain Mirza, who 
gave them the most favourable reception. Muhammed Berendik Beg was a very pru- 
dent and wise man, and incomparably the first in distinction at the court of Heri. 
He was extremely fond of his hawks, insomuch, that if he at any time learned that 
one of his hawks was dead or lost, he used to take/the name of one of his sons, and 
say, ** Had such a son died, or such an one broken his neck, I would have thought 
nothing of it in comparison with the death or loss of such a hawk.” 

Another of his Amira was Mozaffer Birlas, who attended him in all his wars. I 
know not in what manner he contrived to ingratiate himself so much with the Mirza, 
but that prince loaded him with favours. Such was the Mirza’s familiarity with him, 
that in his first campaigns they entered into an agreement, that whatsoever country 
should be conquered, four parts should belong to the Mirza and two to him. A strange 
agreement ! How could it possibly answer for a monarch to adopt a servant as the 
partner of his sovereignty ? Such an agreement could never have answered even with 
his own brother or. son. How could it succeed with one of his Amirs or Captains ? 
After he had mounted the throne he became ashamed of this compact, but to no pur- 
pose. This wrong-headed man, singularly distinguished as he had been by the Mirza’s 
favour, only presumed the more on it, and behaved factiously. The Mirza, not being 
able to retain him within the limits of his duty, is said finally to have poisoned him. 
The omniscient God knows with truth what befell him. 

Another of them was Ali Shir Beg-Nawai, who was not so much his Amir as his 
friend. In their youth they had been schoolfellows, and were extremely intimate. I 
know not for what offence he was driven from Heri by Sultan Abusaid Mirza; but he 
went to Samarkand, where he remained for several years, and was protected and 
patronised by Ahmed Haji Beg. Ali Shir Beg was celebrated for the elegance of his 
manners ; and this elegance and polish were ascribed to the conscious pride of high 


fortune: but this was not the case; they were natural to him, and he had precisely 


the same refined manner when he was in Samarkand. Indeed, Ali Shir Beg was an 
incomparable person. From the time that poetry was first written in the Turki lan- 
guage, no man has written so much and so well. He composed six mesnevis in 
verse, five in imitation of the Khamsah' (of Nizdmi), and one in imitation of the Man- 
tik-ut-teir * (the Speech of the Birds). This last he called Lissin-ut-teir (the Tongue 
of the Birds). He also composed four diwans of ghazels (or odes), entitled, The 
Singularities of Infancy, The Wonders of Youth, The Marvels of Manhood, and The 
Benefits of Age.? He likewise composed several other works, which are of a lower 
class and inferior in merit to these. Of that number is an imitation of the Epistles of 


1 The Khamssh, or Five Poems of Nizami, are the Mokhzin-e-asrdr, or Magazine of Secrets; Khus- 
rou-Shirin, the Loves of Khosrou and Shirin; Leili-Mejnun, the Loves of Leili and Mejnun; Sekan- 
der-nameh, the Alexandriad ; and the Khirid-nameh, Aristotle’s Instructions to Alexander. Some copies 
have the Heft-Paiker, or Seven Statues, instead of the Khirid-nameh. Nizami, who was one of the most 
eminent poets of Persia, died about A.D. 1180. 

4 The Mantik-ut-teir was written by the celebrated Sheik Ferid-ed-din Atar, better known in Europe 
as the author of a Pend-nameh. . 

3 Gheraib-ti-Sigher, Newader-i-Shehab, Bedaia-ul-Waset, and Fewaid-ul-Keber. 
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Moulana Abdal-rahman Jami, which he partly wrote and partly collected. The ob- 
ject of it is to enable every person to find in it a letter suited to any business on which 
he may desire to write. He also wrote the Mizan-al-Auvzan (the Measure of Mea- 
sures) on Prosody, in which he is very incorrect ; for, in describing the measures of 
twenty-four rfibais (quatrains), he has erred in the measures of four; he has also made 
some mistakes regarding other poetical measures, as will be evident to any one who 
has attended to the structure of Persian verse. He besides completed a diwan! in 
Persian, and in his Persian compositions he assumed the poetical name of Fani.? 
Some of his Persian verses are not bad, but the greater part of them are heavy and poor. 
He has also left excellent pieces of music ; they are excellent both as to-the airs them- 
selves and as to the preludes. There is not upon record in history any man who was 
a greater patron and protector of men of ingenuity and talent than Ali Shir Beg. 
Usta Kali Muhammed, the celebrated Sheikhi, and Hussain Afidi, who were so dis- 
tinguished for their skill in instrumental music, attained their high eminence and 
celebrity by the instructions and encouragement of Ali Shir Beg. Ustad Behzad and 
Shah Muzaffer owed the extent of their reputation and fame in painting to his exer- 
tions and patronage; and so many were the excellent works which owed their origin 
to him, that few persons ever effected anything like it. He had no son, nor daughter, 
nor wife, nor family : he passed through the world single and unencumbered. At first 
he was keeper of the signet; in the middle part of his life he was invested with the 
dignity of Beg, and held the government of Asterabad for some time. He afterwards 
renounced the profession of arms, and would accept of nothing from the Mirza; on 
the contrary, he annually presented him with a large sum of money as an offering. 
When Sultan Hussain Mirza returned from the Asterabad campaign, the Beg came 
out of the city to meet him ; between the moment of the Mirza’s saluting him and his 
rising, he was affected with a sudden stroke, which prevented his getting up, and he 
was obliged to be carried off. The physicians were unable to render him any assist- 
ance, and next morning he departed to the mercy of God. One of his own couplets 
was highly applicable to his situation :— 


_ (Park. ra perish of a mortal disease, though I know not what it is ; 
n this disease, what remedy can physicians administer ? 


Another of Sultan Hussain’s Begs was Wali Beg, who was of the race of Haji Seif- Wali Beg. 
ed-din Beg. He was one of the Mirza’s principal Begs, but did not long survive that 
Prince’s accession to the throne. 

Another of them was Sheikh Hassan Taimur, who had been in high favour with spent 
Baber Mirza, by whom he was elevated to the rank of Beg. eae. 

Another of them was Neviin Beg. His father was of the Syeds of Termez, and bis Nevian 
mother was of the same extraction. Sultan Abusaid Mirza patronised him ‘greatly, me 
and he was the Beg who stood highest in the confidence of Ahmed Mirza. When 


1 The Persian diwAn is a series of poems, in which each letter of the alphabet in its turn furnishes the 
rhyme. 

2 Every Persian poet has a takhellus, or poetical name, which he introduces into the last couplet of 
each ode. 

3 One of Sultan Abusaid’s sons, and king of Samarkand. 
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he went to Sultan Hussain Mirza, he was received by him with marked favour and 
promoted. He was a profligate, jolly, drinking, debauched libertine. Hassan Yakub, 
from having been in his father’s service, was frequently called Hassan Nevian. 

Another was Jehangir Birlas, who was for some time joint governor of Kabul with 
Muhammed Burendik. He afterwards went to the court of Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
and was graciously received. His manners and deportment were remarkable for ele- 
gance and politeness. He was of a gay lively temper, and a great, favourite of Badia- 
ez-zemain Mirza. He never forgot that Prince’s attachment to him, and always spoke 
of him in terms of praise. ; 

Another was Mirza Ahmed Ali Farsi. 

Another was Abdal Khalik Beg, whose grandfather, Firoz-Shah Beg, having re- 
ceived high marks of favour from Shahrokh Mirza, this nobleman was from him 
called Abdal Khalik Firoz-Shahi. He held the government of Khwarizm for some 
time. 

Another of them was Ibrahim Duladai, who was profoundly skilled in the revenue 
accounts, and in the course of public business. He was a second Muhammed Be- 
rendik. 

Another was Ziilnfin Arghfin, a brave man. He distinguished himself above all the 
other young warriors, in the presence of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, by his use of the scy- 
mitar, and afterwards, on every occasion on which he went into action, he acquitted — 
himself with distincdow: His courage is unimpeached, but certainly he was rather 
deficient in understanding. He left the service of our Mirzas, and betook himself to 
Sultan Hussain Mirza, who conferred on him the government of Ghiir and the Nuk- 
deri country. With only seventy or eighty followers, he performed several very gal- 
lant exploits in that quarter. With but a handful of men he bravely vanquished and 
reduced large and numerous bodies of Hazéras and Nukderis; and these tribes were 
never so effectually settled and kept in order by any other person. Some time after- 
wards he also got the Zemin-Dawer.' His son Shah Shuja Arghin, though a boy, ac- 
companied his father in his expeditions, and sword in hand displayed great valour. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza, to gratify the father’s feelings, gave Kandahar to be held by 
the father and son in common. Afterwards, however, this father and son stirred up 
dissension between their sovereign and his son, and were the cause of dangerous re- 
bellions. In the same year in which I took Khosrou Shah, and separated him from 
his adherents and retainers, I likewise took Kabul from Mokim, the youngest son of 
Zilnfin Arghan ; in consequence of which, Zilnin and Khosrou Shah, being both re- 
duced to great difficulties, repaired to Sultan Hussain Mirza’s court. After the demise 
of Sultan Hussain Mirza, Zilnfn rose to very high rank, and the countries on the Da- 
menkoh (skirts of the mountains) of Heri, such as Ubeli and Chakhcheran,? were given 
tobim. He was Badia-ez-zemin’s prime adviser, as Muhammed Berendik Birlas was 
Mozaffer Mirza’s. Though a man of courage, be was ignorant, and somewhat crazed. 


1 The country of Zemin-Dawer lies west of Kandahar, on the right bank of the Helmend, reaching from 
Sirbesha, under the Hazara bills, to the Helmend. 
2 Ubeh lies about one degree east of Herat ; Chakhcheran lies four degrees east by south among the 
Hazara hills. 
2 
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Had it not been for this craziness and ignorance, he never would have made himself 
the dupe of such gross flattery, and exposed himself to scorn in consequence. The 
story is this: When he was prime minister, and in. the chief confidence at Heri, seve- 
ral Sheikhs and Millas came and told him that they had had an intercourse with the 
spheres, and that the title of Hezeber-ulla (the Lion of God) had been conferred on 
him; that he was predestined to defeat the Uzbeks, and make them all prisoners. 
He, implicitly believing all this flattery, tied a kerchief round his neck, and returned 
thanks to God. When Sheibak Khan fell upon the Mirzas in the territory of Badghis, 
prevented their junction and discomfited them, Zflnfin was in Kara Rebat with a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty men, and relying on this prediction, boldly kept his ground, 
and made head against Sheiba’k Khan. No sooner had Sheibak’s numerous troops 
come up, than this small body was surrounded and taken on the spot. Z(lnfin was 
made prisoner and put to death. He was a pious and orthodox believer, never ne- 
giected saying the appointed prayers, and frequently repeated the supererogatory ones. 
He was madly fond-of chess; if a person played at.it with one hand, he played at it 
with his two hands.! He played without art, just as his fancy suggested. He was 
the slave of avarice and meanness. 

Another of the nobles was Derwish Ali Beg, who was the younger brother of the Dervish 
full blood of Ali Shir Beg, and for some time held the government of Balkh, which “# 5*- 
he managed creditably. He was, however, a muddle-brained, wrong-headed, dull man. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza, when he first advanced against Kundez and Hissar, was 
baffled through his stupidity, and forced to retreat; on which account he was dis- 
missed from his government of Balkh. In-the year 916, when I went to Kundez, he 1510. 
joined me. He was a buffoon, and a silly fellow, as unfit for the exercise of dignified 
authority, as incapable of the virtues of social life. The favour which he experienced 
was entirely on account of his brother Ali Shir Beg. 

Another of them was Moghul Beg, who for some time possessed the government of Moghul 
Heri, and afterwards got that of Asterabad. From Asterabad he fled to Irak to YA- 2%: 
kub Beg. He was of a low turn, and eternally gambling with dice. 

Another was Syed Beder, who was a man of great strength, and of very sweet Syed Beder. 
manners. He was highly skilled in the elegant arts, and danced singularly well, ex- 
hibiting dances of the most uncommon sort, of which he was generally himself the in- 
ventor. He was always in the Mirza’s immediate service, was his boon companion, 
and his comrade in his drinking-bouts. 

Another was Sultan Juneid Birlas, who latterly went into the service of Sultan suitan Ju- 
Ahmed Mirza. This is the Sultan Juneid Birlds whoee father is at present associated ®¢14 Birlas. 
with him in the government of Jonpfir. 

Another was Sheikh Abusaid Khan Der-mian (in the midst). I do not know whe- gen, 
ther it was from having brought the Mirza a horse in the middle of a fight, or from #pussid 
warding off the blew of an enemy by interposing between him and the Mirza, that he 
gained this appellation. | 

Another was Behbfid Beg, who at first served in the band of young soldiers. As Behbtd 

: eg. 
1 This is an idiom expressive of his great keenness. 
ZA 
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lhe did good eervice m the Marsa’s expodstacus, in reward of it, his name was inscrabed 
on the Temgha end Sikka.’ 

Anesther wes Sheikhem Beg. As he bore the poctical name of Sobeili, be was ge- 
werally called Sheikhem Sebeili.’ He compesed a sort of verses, im which beth the 
one of his couplets :-— € 

“‘ Durimg my sorrows of the night, the whirlpool of my sighs bears the firmament from its place ; 

The dragons of the inundation of my tears bear down the four quarters of the habitable world.” 


it 3s well known that, om one ecrasion, having repeated these verses to Meulina Ab- 
dal Rahmeha Jdmi, the Mille arid, “ Are you repeating poetry, or terrifying felke 2’ 
Ee composed a Diwén, and was likewise the author of various Mesnevis. 

Ameother was Muhammed Wali Beg, the son of the Wali Beg who has been men- 
tsemed. He latterly became a great Beg in the Mirza’s court; but notwithstanding 
his high rank, he wever abated of his service, but day and night was constantly at 
court; inesusuch that be even paid his allowances to his retainers, and made his die- 
tributions of food, at the palace. One who pays such assiduous court, is sure to meet 
with corresponding favour. it is a heavy calamity now-a-days, when ene who gets 
the name of Mir invites and calls in to him five or six seabbed, blind fellows, to create 
trouble and confusion in the palace. Bat where is the other kind of service to be 
Goand ? The present practice of the Begs only serves to evince their want of liberality. 
The feod and distributions of victuals made by Muhammed Wali Beg, on the contrary, 
were always respectable. He kept his servants in a good style, and in handsome at- 
tire. He bestewed much with his own hand en the poor, end on mendicants. He was, 
however, a foul-mouthed, bad-tongued man. When I took Samarkand in the year 


A. D. 1611. 917, Mahammed Wali Beg, and Derwish Ali Kitabdar (the likearian), were with me. 


Babe Al - 


At that time he had been struck with a palsy, and had mo remains of anything agree- 
able either in his language or mammers. He did not seem equal to the favours that 
had been shown him; and probably the assiduity of his service had assisted ip eleva- 
ting him to his high rank. 

Another of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s nobles was Baba Ali, the Ishek-Agha (or Master 
of Ceremonies). He was at first in the service of Ali Shir Beg, but afterwands, on 
account of his bravery, he was taken into the Mirza’s service, and appointed Inshek- 
Agha. He attained the rank of Beg. Y<{imis Ali, who is now d¢ Beg with me, and in 
wy intumate confidence, and who hereafter will be mentioned, is a son of his. 


Bedereddia. Another was Bedereddin, who first served with Mirek Abdalrahim, the Sedder (or 


Justiciary) of Sultan Abueaid Mirza. He was a very alert and nimble man ; it is said 
that be could leap over seven horses at once. He and Baba Ali were intimate friends. 


Heme Afi huother was Hassan Ali Jelair. His proper name was Hussain Ali Jelair ; but he 


J eldiz. 


a 


«was generally called Hassan Ali. His father, Ali Jelair, was in the service of Baber 
Mirza, by whom he was raised to the rank of Beg. Afterwards, when Yadgér Mn- 


Pi tide ora gata aaa and on the coin. This seems a singular compliment to a subject 


? His name was Mir Ahmed Soheili. The Anvare Soheili is dedicated to him. 
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hammed Mirza took Heri, there was no man in higher estimation in his service than 
Ali Jelair. Hassan Ali Jeléir was Grand Falconer! to Sultan Hussain Mirza. He 
was a poet, and assumed the poetical name of Tefeili. He wrote many beautiful Ka- 
sidehs, and was the most eminent of his age in that species of cempesition. When I 
teek Samarkand, in the year 917, he jomed me, and was in my service five or six A.D. 1511. 
years.: Hy addressed to me some very fine Kasidehs; he was an extravagant, shame- 

leas man, and kept catamites; he was everlastingly playing at draughts, or at dice. . 

Another was Khwijeh Abdalla Marwarid, who was at first Sedder ;* but afterwards Khwijeh 
entered the service, and becoming a retainer and courtier, was raised to the dignity of Abéslls 
Beg. He was a man full of accomplishments; and no person could match him in 
playing on the Kaniin (or Dulcimer). The mode of shaking on this instrument is his 
invention. He excelled in writing the various hands, and in particular wrote the Ta- 
lik character in a very beautiful and superior manner. “He was well versed in the 
- epistolary style of composition.*? He was a very pleasant companion, and was also a 
peet. He assumed the poetical name of Biani, but his poetry fell far below his other 
merits, though he was an excellent critic in poetry. He was profligate and debauched. 

From exeess of sensual indulgence, he was attacked with beils all over his body, and 
lost the use of his hands and feet. After enduring various and exquisite pain and tor- 
ture for several years, he was finally earried off by this disease. 

Another was Muhammed Syed Uris. His father was Uris Arghfin, who, when muham 
Sultan Abusaid Mirza seized the throne, was a Beg of the first rank, and his prime ™*d Syed 
adviser. At that time many brave young mem signalized their courage. One of the 
“most eminent of them was this Muhammed Syed Uris. His bow was strong, and his 
arrow long, and its range was far, and its aim sure. He for some time held the go- 
vernment of Andekhiéd. 

Mir Ali, the Mir Akhur (or Master of the Horse), was another. This was the man Mir Aji. 
who sent a person to Sultan Hussain Mirza, and brought him to fall upon Yadgar Mo-~- 
hammed Mirza, when off his guard, and defenceless. 

Another was Syed Hussain Ughlakchi, the son of Syed Ughlakchi, and elder bro- syed Has. 
ther of Syed Yisef Beg. He had a son named Mirza Farekh, a man of great acquire- 1" V8" 
ments and talents, who joined me when I took Samarkand in 917. He wasa poet, . 
and though he wrote little, he wrote that little well. He was well acquainted with 
the ‘use of the astrolabe, and the science of astronomy. He was also an agreeable 
friead and companion. He was rather addicted to wine, and was riotous in his eupe. 

He fell in the battle of Ghajdewan.‘ 

Another was Tengri Berdi, of the Semanchi tribe. He was an honest, brave man, Teagri 

amd an accomplished swordsman. By a well-conduacted surprise, he seized and car- 


1 Kosh-Begi. 

# The Sedder, or Chief Justice, is properly an ecclesiastical law appointment. This nobleman laid 
aside his legal character, and entered into the military and political department. 

3 The Persian style of letter-writing is very artificial. Great care must be takem to address each man 
aceording te his proper rank or situation. The style, too, differs very much from that of common con- 
versation. Hence it is regarded as a perticular art. 

‘ This was the great battle fought in October 1514, in which Baber and his Persian auxiliaries were 
defeated and driven out of Bokhara. 
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ried off, from the gates of Balkb, Nazir Behader, Khosrou Shah’s head man, as has 
been mentioned. 

SultanHus- There were, besides, several Turkoman Begs, who had come and joined the Mirra, 

abe Bae and had been well received by him. Of the first comers, one was Ali Khan Baiendéyr. 
Ased Beg, and Tehemtin Beg, who were brothers, were also of the number. It was 
the daughter of this Tehomtin Beg whom Badia-ez-zemfin Mirza married, and had by 
her Muhammed Zeman Mirza. Another was Ibrahim Chaghatai; another Amir 
Omer-Beg, who was afterwards in Badia-ez-zeman’s service. He was a brave, plain, 
honest man. A son of his, named Abul Fateh, came to me from Irak, and is still with 
me; he is a lazy, inactive, good-for-nothing fellow. Such a father to have such a 
son ! 

Of the later comers, who joined him after Shah Iemiel had conquered [rik and 
Azerbiaejan, one was Abdal Baki Mirza. He was of the race of Taimur Beg, by the 
Mirainshahi branch. From the very first, though of such illustrious extraction, when 
he came into those countries, he laid aside all pretensions to sovereignty, and entered 
into the service of the kings of the country, by whom he was treated with great favour. 
The paternal uncle of this Abdal Baki Mirza, named Taimur Osman, was a nobleman 
of high estimation and consequence with Yakub Beg. On one occasion, having march- 
ed with a large army, it was supposed that he had moved to invade Khorasin. Im- 

- mediately on Abdal Baki Mirza’s arrival at court, he met with a gracious reception 
from Sultan Hussain Mirza, who made him his son-in-law by giving him in marriage 
Sultanim Begum, who was the mother of Muhammed Sultan Mirza. 

Another of the later comers was Murad Beg Baiendir. 

The Seder As for the heads of the Sedder,! one was Mir Sir-Berehneh (the ‘eis ead Mir). 
MirSir-Be- He was from a village in Andejiin. He affected to be a Syed. He was of an amiable 
_ disposition, an agreeable companion, and elegant in his conversation. Among the men — 
of letters and poets of Khorasan, his judgment and opinion were reckoned of the 
. greatest weight and a law. He wasted his life in an attempt to rival the story of Amir 
Khamzeb,’ and in composing a far-fetched, long-winded, improbable tale, an empley- 
ment altogether absurd, and quite unworthy of his genius. 

Kemiled- | Another of them was Kemiled-din Hissain Karizgahi, who, though not a Safi, af-— 
Kinceahi fected Sifi principles. Many who affected these Sifi principles gathered about Shir 
Ali Beg, pretended to raptures and ecstasies, and studied the doctrines of the éect. 

Of all these this man had made the greatest progress in these mystical fancies, which 

probably was the reason of the distinctions that he had received, as he showed no abi- 
lity in anything else. He composed one work, the Midlis-ul-ashdk (the Assembly of 

Lovers), which he ascribes to Sultan Hussain Mirza. It is very dull, full of fiction, 

and of tasteless fiction, and contains passages so profane, that they subjected him to 

the imputation of infidelity. He has, for example, represented some of the prophets, 


1 The Sedder, or chief court of justice in Persia, is superseded at the present day by that of the Sheikh- 
al-islam. The various offices in Persia are extremely fluctuating, both as to their names and duties, which 
makes it difficult to assign their exact meaning and extent at different periods. 

Se nd eee eaeeeee and filled with tales that shock 
pro ty 
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and many saints, as engaged in amours, and has provided each of them with a lover 


and a friend. It was certainly a strangely absurd thing, after, in the preface, ascribing _ 


the work to Sultan Hussain Mirza as ita author, in the body of the work to introduce 
odes and pieces of poetry known to be written by Kemaled-din Hussain, by saying, 
that ‘ they are by the writer of this work.” It was in consequence of the flattery 
of this same KemAaled-din Hussain that Zilnin Arghin got the name of Hezeber-ulla 
_ (the Lion of God). 

Of the Vazirs of Sultan Hussain Mirza, one was Majd-ed-din Muhammed, the son 
of Khwijeh Pir Ahmed Khawafi, who was the chief counsellor in the Diwan! of Shah- 
rokh Mirza. Before his time, Sultan Hussain Mirza’s Diwan was conducted without 
regularity or method, and the greatest disorder and waste prevailed. The subjects 
suffered from exactions, and the soldiers were not satisfied. At the time when Majd- 
ed-din Muhammed held the office of Perwanchi* (or issuer of the royal firmans), he 
went by the name of Mirek ; the Mirza happened on one occasion to want a little mo- 
ney, and sent for the officers of the Diwan, who told him that there was none, and 
that none could be got. Majd-ed-din, who was present, smiled ; the Mirza asked him 
the reason, and retired with him; when Majd-ed-din told him his whole mind, and 
added, “ If your majesty will make an agreement with me, by consenting to give me 
full power, and not to deviate from my plans, I will undertake, in a very short time, 
to. make the subjects comfortable, the army satisfied, and the treasury full.” The 
Mirza entered into the agreement with great willingness, placed the whole revenues 
of Khorasan entirely under his management, and gave him the unlimited direction of 
everything. Majd-ed-din, on his part, spared no pains nor labour, exerted his utmost 
ability, and in a short time made both the peasantry and soldiery contented and happy, 
while he, at the same time, replenished the treasury, and rendered the country flou- 
rishing and populous. He, however, conducted himself with envious hostility towards 
Ali Shir Beg, and the Amirs who were in his interest, as well as towards all men 
who were in office ; on which account all of them were ill disposed towards him, and 
their endeavours to ruin him finally effected his overthrow, and got him dismissed, 
when Nizim-ul-milk was made Diwan in his place. In a short time, Nizdm-ul-milk 
was in his turn seized and put to death, when Khw&jeh Afzal was brought from Irak 
and appointed Diwan. At the time when I came to Kabul, Khwajeh Afzal had been 
made a Beg, and held the seat of the Diwan. 

Another was Khwajeh Ata, who, although he was not, like those who have: been 
mentioned, of the first rank nor Diwan, yet, in the whole extent of the Khorasan do- 
minions, nothing was done without his advice. He was a man of piety, strictly ob- 
servant of the accustomed prayers, and devoted to religious exercises. He was, be- 
sides, diligent in business. Such were the principal advisers and ministers of Sultan 
Hussain Mirza. 

The age of Sultan Hussain Mirza was certainly a wonderful age, and Khorasiin, Theob- 


1 The Vazir was a sort of minister of finance. The Diwan was the office of revenue receipts and issues. 
2 A sort of chancellor. 
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particularly the city of Heri, abounded with eminent men of unrivalled aequirements, 
each of whom made it his aim and ambition to carry to the highest perfection the art 
to witich he devoted himself. Among these was the Moulina Abdal Rahman Jami, 
to whom there was no person of that period who could be compared, whether in re- 
spect to profane or sacred science. His poems are well known. The merits of the 
Malla are of too exalted a nature to admit of being deseribed by me; but I have been 
anxious to bring the mention of his name, and an allusion to his exeellencies, into 
these humble pages, for 2 good omen and a blessing. 

Another was the Sheikh-ul-Islam, Seif-ed-din Ahmed, who was descended of the 
stock of Milla SaAd-ed-din TaftazAni, which for several generations had occupied the 
situation of Sheikh-ul-Isl4m in the kingdom of Khorasan. He was eminent for hia 
knowledge, and particularly versed in the sciences of the Arabs,’ and the sciences 
dependent on theology. He was a man of great piety, and devoted to religion. 
Though of the sect of ShAfi,* he cherished persons of every persuasion. It is said, that 
for nearly seventy years he had never omitted the appointed prayers in the public 
worship. Shah Ismael, when he took Heri, put him to death, and he was the last of 
his family. 

Another was Moulfna Sheikh Hussam. Although he was in his greatest eminence 
and celebrity in the time of Sultan Abusafd Mirza, yet, as he continued to flourish in 
the reign of Sultan Hussain Mirza, he is mentioned here. He was profoundly skilled 
in philosophy, logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics. He had the faculty of extracting a 
great deal of meaning from a very few words, and of commenting with great subtilty 
on them.: In the time of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, he enjoyed a high degree of influence 
and intimacy with that prince, and was consulted on all affairs of natienal importance. 
Nobody performed the office of Mohtesib‘ with more ability. In consequence of the 
great favour in which he had been with Sultan Abusaid Mirza, this incomparable 
person was but harshly treated in the time of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

Another was the Milla-zadeh Milla Osman, who was from the village of Cherkh, 
which lies in the Tumfn of Lohuger,* one of the Tumins of Kabul. As, in the time 


. of Ulugh Beg Mirza, when only fourteen years of age, he had commenced giving in- 


structions as a teacher, he was denominated the Mother-born Milla. When he was 
on his journey from Samarkand to Mekka, as he was passing through Heri, Sultan 
Hussain Mirza stopped him by the way, and detained ‘him at his eourt. He was a 


“fnan of most extensive knowledge. There was not in that age any one who equalled 


him im the extent of his acquirements. Many affirmed that he had attamed the degree 


1 No moral poet ever had a higher reputation than Jami. His poems are written with great beauty 
of language and versification, in a captivating strain of religious and philosophic mysticism. He is not 
merely admired for his sublimity as a poet, but venerated as a saint. 

2 The sciences of the Arabs are those connected with grammar and ne 

8 The Shffi is one of the four orthodox sects. 

‘ The Mohtesib takes cognizance of all offences against good saorals such as drinking, gambling, in- 
triguing ; whence he is often alluded to with terror by the jovial hag of Persia. He had also the super- 
intendence of the markets. 


> Or Logar. 
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of Ijtabad,' but he never pretended to it. It was he who aid, “ When a man has 
heard anything, how can he forget it?” He had most retentive memory. 

Another was Mir Jemaleddin Moheddis (or the Traditionalist), who, in the science Jemileddin 
of tradition, was unequalled in ell the eouatry of Khorasin. He eee a veues ene 
age, and is atill alive at the present date. 

Avother wes Mir Murtiz, who sre pull: vassal tate wclasen Of praca piles: ae 
phy and of metaphysics. He received the name of Murt&z (the Ascetic) from the fre- 
quency of his fasting. He was madly fond of the game of chess; to such a degree, _ 
indeed, that when he met with two persons who understood the game, while he played 
with ene of them, he used to lay hold of the skirts of the other’s clothes to prevent his 
going away. 

Anether-of them was Milla Masaiid, who was of Sherwin. atm Ma- 

Another was Abdal Ghafir of Lar, who was both the scholar and disciple of Mou- Abdal 
Jana Abdal Rahman Jami. He had read many of the Milla’s works, under bis imme- @>*t. 
diate guidance,* and wrote a sort of exposition or commentary on the Nefhhat* (or 
‘Breeze of Affeetion) of that author. He was extremely versed in the profane sciences, 
besides having made great proficiency in saystical Imowledge. He was a remarkably 
anassuming and unceremonious man. If amy person had but the name of a Mille, 
che was never ashamed to take ent a section of any work, and enter into discussion 
with him ; and if any dervish was mentioned to him as being in a particular place, he 
‘was never satisfied till he had sought him out and seen him. When I visited Kho- 
zasin, MaHea Abdal Ghafar was sick; and when I went and circumambulated the 
‘Malla’s shrine (Jdmi’s), i at the same time went and inquired after the health of 
Malla Abdal Ghaffir. He was at that: time in the Milla’s‘ College. A few days 
afterwards, he died of the disease of which he was then ill. 

Another of them ‘was Mir Ata-allah of Meshhid, who was well versed in Arabic Mir Ats. 
‘literature. He wrate a treatise in Persian, on the Kafiah (rhyme or versification), oar 
avhich is extremely well composed; but hes this fault, that all his examples are taken 
feom his own verses, and he mtraduces each example by saying, ‘as is to be obaerved 
in this couplet of mine.” He wrote another very excellent work on the kinds and 
wneasures of verse, which he called Badii-G-Sinaa (the wonders of metre). He was 
not quite orthodox in his religious opinions. 

Another was Kasi Ekhtiar, who executed the duties of Kazi with great propriety. Kasi Ekb- 

. Yr. 


1 The raak of Mujtehid, which is not bestowed by any individual or class of men, but which is the 
result of slow and imperceptible opinion, finally prevailing and universally acknowledged, is one of the 
greatest peculiarities of the religion of Persia. The Mujtehid is supposed to be elevated above human 
fears and human enjoyments, and to have a certain degree of infallibility and inspiration. He is con- 
sulted with reverence and awe. There is not always a Mujtehid necessarily existing.—See Kempfer, 
Amanitatis Exotica. 

2 The works of the Milla Jami were extremely refined and mystica]. To have the advantage of read- 
ing them over in the author’s presence, to receive the benefit of his explanatory comments and remarks, 
was therefore of the first importance. 

3 This is a poem of Jami’s, written on the principle of the Sifis, or Mystic Latitudinarians. 

« I have now by me a small Persian manuscript, containing anecdotes of Jami, by his friend Moulana 
Abdal Ghafir Lari. 
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‘He wrote a treatise, in Persian, on Jurisprudence.’ It ‘is an excellent treatise. He 


formed a collection of passages, for the purpose of elucidating and explaining the texts 
of the Koran? When I met the Mirzas at Murghab, Kazi Ekbtiar and Muhammed 
Mir Yisef accompanied them, and they were introduced to me. The conversation 
turned on the Baberi character. I sent for the letters, and wrote them, and at that 
same meeting he read the characters, comprehended the rules of writing, and wrote a 
little. 

Another was Muhammed Mir Yisef, the scholar of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and after- 
wards his successor. In many parties, Kazi Ekhtiir had the upper place; and in 
others, Muhammed Mir Yiisef. He finally was so much carried away and infatuated 
by his fondness for soldiership and generalship, that, except where these two matters 
were concerned, one could discover neither learning in his conversation, nor sense in 
his communications. Although he had neither good fortune nor talents in either of 
these pursuits, he, in the end, on their account, gave to the wind his wealth, his life, 
his family, and his reputation.°® 

Of the poets of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s soars the most distinguished and the most 
eminent by far, was Moulana Abdal Rahman Jami. Sheikhem Soheili, and Hassan 
Ali Tofeili Jelair, whose names and characters have been mentioned in the short ac- 
count which has been given of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s principal Begs and courtiers, 
were also distinguished as poets. 

Another of the poets was Asefi, who was the son of a Vazir, whence he obtained the 
poetical name of Asefi. His poems want neither colouring of style, nor sentiment, 
although not possessed of passion or enthusiasm. He had a pride in saying, “ I have 
never composed any of my odes‘ with the intention of collecting them.” - This was pro- 
bably mere affectation. His odes were collected by his friends, and those about him. 
He wrote few poems except odes. When I went to Khorasan, he waited on me. 

Another of them was Bindi of Heri, whose father’s name was Ustad Muhammed 
Sebz Bina, whence he himself derived his poetical name. His odes possess both co- 
louring of style, and enthusiasm, and he composed a Diwan. He also wrote Mesnevis, 
among which there is one on the qualities of fruits, in the Matekarib measure. It is 
a sorry composition, of no value. Another of them was a short Mesnevi in the Khafif 
measure; and another of greater extent, also in the Khafif measure ; this last he com- 
pleted in his latter days. At first he was unacquainted with the science of music, and 
Ali Shir Beg had taunted him with his ignorance; but, one year, the Mirza having 
spent a winter.at Merv, whither he wag accompanied by Ali Shir Beg, Bin&i remained 


1 Fakieh. 2? Beher Mazmin. 

3 It is singular that Baber, in this minute mention of the men who adorned the court of Sultan Hus- 
sain Mirza, makes no mention of Mir-Khawend Shah, or Mirkhond, the celebrated historian, and, if we 
perhaps except Jami, the most eminent man of his time. After a youth of pleasure, he was induced by 
his friend and patron, Ali Shir, to devote himself to history ; and while he lived in the Khanekeh Kho- 
lasia, in habits of constant intercourse with that distinguished encourager of letters, composed the eight 
volumes of the Rovet-es-sefé, or Pleagure-Garden. He died A.D. 1498, eight years before Baber visited 
Herat. His son Khawend, or Khwand-Emir, or Khond-Emir, also an excellent historian, the author of 


‘the Kholdsat-ulakhbar, &c. visited Baber at Agra in 1528. 


* Asef being Suliman’s famous vizir.— Leyden. 5 Ghazel. 
‘Z - 
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behind at Heri, applied himself to the study of music, and made such rapid progress, 
that, before the summer, he was even able to compose some pieces. In the summer 
when the Mirza returned to Heri, he sang in his presence, and that to music of his 
own composition, to the great astonishment of Ali Shir Beg, who complimented him 
on the occasion. He composed several pieces of music, one of which is denominated 
the Nuh-reng (or nine measure). The parts of this Nuh-reng, and of the Yeldai 
Naksh (or midwinter-night’s air), have their modulations in tenor. He was a de- 
cided rival and opponent of Ali Shir Beg, whence he suffered much trouble and mo- 
lestation ; and finally, being unable to maintain his ground, went to Irak and Ader- 
baejan to Yakub Beg, by whom he was well received, and became his companion in 
all his parties. After the death of Yakub Beg, he was obliged to leave those countries, 
and returned to Heri. He still retained his humour and his spirit of opposition, of which 
the following, among other instances, is related. One day at a chess-party, Ali Shir 
Beg happening to stretch out his foot, it touched the hinder parts! of Binai; on which 
Ali Shir Beg said, in a joking way, -* It is a sad nuisance in Heri, that you cannot 
stretch out your foot without coming in contact with the backside of a poet.”—‘* Nor 
draw it in again,” said Bindi, ‘“ without coming in contact with a poet’s backside.” At 
last his sarcasms drove Bindi from Heri, and he went to Samarkand.’ As Ali Shir Beg 
was the author and patron of many and useful inventions, every man who made any 
discovery or invention in his art or profession, in order to give it credit or currency, 
called it the Ali Shirt. Some carried their imitation of him to such an excess, that Ali 
Shir Beg having tied a handkerchief round his-head, on account of an ear-ache, that 
style of tying a handkerchief came to prevail, under the name of the Ali Shiri fashion. 
When Binai left Heri for Samarkand, as he was setting out, he ordered rather an un- 
common sort of pad for his ass, and called it the Ali Shiri. The Ali Shiri pad became 
common, and is now well known. | 

Another was Seifi Bokhari, who was a tolerable Milla. He used to point to the «.:¢ 
numerous volumes he had read, as a proof of his undoubted claim to the title. He Bokhari. 
composed a Diwan. There is another Diwan of his which he composed for the use of 
tradespeople. He wrote many fables, but left no Mesnevi, as may be gathered from 
the following verses :— . 


(Persian.) Although the Mesnevi be deemed the test of a poet’s orthodoxy, 
I take the Ghazel as my creed ; 
' Five couplets that afford delight, 
I hold better than many Khamsehs.3 


He left a Persian Prosody, which is very brief in one respect, and prolix in another. 
It is brief as it has omitted to treat of several useful and difficult subjects; and prolix 
in as much as such subjects as are plain and clear, are treated of in their minutest par- 


_ 1 It is to be recollected, that the Asiatics sit on the ground, on a carpet, with their feet drawn up un- 
der them. | 
2 Here Dr Leyden’s translation ends. One other fragment which he translated, will be found under 
the year 925. 
5 A Khameeh is a collection of five poems written in the Mesnevi style. Several Persian poets have 
composed Khamaehs. 
2B 
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ticulars, down to their points and discriminating marks. He was addicted to wine, 
and troublesome in his cups. He was remarkable for the force with which he could 
inflict a blow with his fist. | 

Another was Abdalla Mesnevigoi (the Mesnevi writer), who was of Jam. He was 


Mesnevigo- the nephew of the Milla! by his sister. He took the poetical name of HAtefi. He wrote 


Mir Hus- 
sain Maa. 
mii. 
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some Mesnevis in emulation of the Khamsehs. He also composed the Taimur-nameh 
in rivalry to the Heft-Paiker (or seven statues). Of his Mesnevis, the best known is 
the Leili-Mejnin, though its excellence does not equal its reputation. : 

Another was Mir Hussain Maamai (the Enigmatist). None perhaps ever equalled 
him in his conundrums and riddles. His whole time was spent in devising enigmas. 
He was a humble, unpretending, and, in his way, incomparable man. 

Another was Mulla Muhammed Badakhshi, who was from Ishkemish. Ishkemish 
is not in Badakhshan,’ which makes it odd that he should have taken the poetical name 
of Badakhshi. His poems are not eqnal to those of the poets whose names I have men- 


_ tioned.s Though he has written a treatise on Enigmas, his enigmas are not particular- 


ly good ; but he was a pleasant companionable man. He waited on me when I was at 


_ Samarkand. 
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Another was Yisef Badiaai, who was from the country of Ferghana, and composed 
very respectable Kasidehs.*‘ 

Another was Ahi, who wrote pretty good Ghazels.5 He latterly went and lived 
with Ebn Hussain Mirza. He composed a Diwan. 

Another was Muhammed Salikh. He wrote sweet Ghazels, but their correctness is | 
not equal to their sweetness. He also composed verses in the Tirki tongue, and good 
ones. He finally went to the Khan’s court, and was received with every kind of fa- 
vour. He wrote a Tirki Mesnevi, which he addressed to Sheibani Khan, in the mea- 
sure of Remel-masadas-Majnin,‘ which is that of the Sabkheh’ (of Jami). It is very dull 
and flat. One soon gets tired of reading Muhammed Salikh’s poems. One good 
couplet of his is the following :— . 


Tembal (lubber) has gained the land of Ferghana ; 
He converts Ferghana into a Tembal-Khaneh (lubberland). 


The country of Ferghana is also called Tembal-Khaneh. I am not quite certain, 
however, that this couplet is to be found in his Mesnevi. He was wicked, tyrannical, 
and unfeeling. 

Another was Shah Hissain Kami. His poems are very fair. He composed Gha- 
zels, and also wrote a Diwan. 

Another was Hilali, who is still alive. His Ghazels are correct and elegant, but 
leave little impression behind. He also wrote a Diwan, and a Mesnevi entitled Shah- 


1 Jami. Jam is a considerable city in Khorasan, from which that poet had his name. 

2 It lies south of Kundez. 

3 One of his couplets on the succession of good and bad fortune is striking ; ‘‘ The fortune of men 
is like a sand-glass ; one hour up, the next down.”—See D’Herbelot, in his Article. 

* The Kasideh is a particular species of Ode. * Also a kind of Ode. 

° This is a particular measure of Persian verse. 

7 The Sabkhet-ul-ubrar, or Rosary of the Virtuous, is a mystic poem of Jami's. 
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va-Dervish (the king and the Dervish), in the Khafif measure : although many verses 
in it are excellent, yet the general plan of this poem and its structure are exceptionable 
and vicious. Former poets who have treated of love stories, have made a man the 
lover and a woman the mistress. Hilali has made the Dervish the lover, and the king 
the object of his passion. The upshot of the verses in which he describes the words 
and actions of the king is, that he makes the king a catamite, and an abandoned crea- 
ture. So that the moral example afforded by this Mesnevi of his is, that of a young 
man, a king, acting the part of a prostitute and catamite, which surely is no commend- 
able or decent thing. He had a most retentive memory, and remembered thirty or 
forty thousand couplets. It is said that his recollection of most of the verses of the 
different Khamsehs was of great service to him, in regard to prosody and rhyming. 

Another was Ahili, who could neither write nor read. His poems are excellent. Abili. 
He also composed a Diwan. 

Although there were many beautiful penmen,' yet the person who excelled all others Penmen. 
in the Nastélik character was Sultan Ali Meshhidi. . He copied many books for the 
Mirza and Ali Shir Beg. He every day copied thirty couplets for the Mirza, and 
twenty for Ali Shir Beg. 

Of the painters or limners, the most eminent was Behzad. He was a very elegdnt Painters. 
painter, but did not draw young beardless faces well. He made the neck? too large. Benead: 
Bearded faces he painted extremely well. 

Another was Shah Mozeffer. He took likenesses very peenmunnd? but he did not sg 
live long, and died when he was rising to eminence. 

Of the musicians, there was none performed on the Kant? i in a style to be compared Musicians. 
with Khwajeh Abdalla Merwarid, as bas been observed. Another was Kil Muham- 8! Mi 
med Udi (the lutanist). He also performed well on “the guitar. He added three strings 
to it. No vocal or instrumental performer ever composed so many and such excellent 
overtures.‘ 

Another was Sheikhi Nayi (the flute-player). He also played well on the lute and Sheikhi 
guitar. 5 From the age of twelve or thirteen, he played well on the flute. On one oc- “a 
casion he played an air beautifully before Badia-ez-zemfn Mirza on the flute. Kil Mu- 
hammed attempted, but was unable to play it on the guitar. He said, ‘“ The guitar is 
an imperfect instrument.” Sheikhi immediately took the guitar out of Kil Muham- 
med’s hand, and played the same air completely and delightfully upon it. They tell of 
Sheikhi, that he was so accomplished in music, that on hearing any air whatever, he 
gaid, ‘‘ Such a tune of such a person resembles this.”” He did not compose much. 

_They preserve two or three of his airs.’ | 

Another was Shah Kuli Ghecheki (the performer on the ghechek or guitar). He Shah Kuli 
was a native of Irak, who came into Khorasan, and rose to fame by his excellence as a Onereel 
composer. He composed many tunes, preludes, and airs.° 


1 In the eastern countries in which no printing is used, the art of penmanship is a source of much 
higher distinction than in Europe at the present day. 

2 Ghebghed also signifies the double-chin. 3 Kanan is their ooo stringed instrument. 

¢ Pishrou. 5 Ud or Aud, and Ghechek. © Nai. aksh. 8 Saz-meshg. 

9 Naksh va pishru va karha. 
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Another was Huseain Udi (the lutanist), who played with great taste on the lute, 
and composed elegantly. He could play, using only one string of his lute at a time. 
He had the fault of giving himself many airs when desired to play. On one occasion 
Sheibani Khan desired him to play. After giving much trouble he played very ill, and 
besides, did not bring his own inetrument, but one that was good for nothing. Shei- 
bani Khan, on learning how matters stood, directed that, at that very party, he should 
receive a certain number of blows on the neck. This was one good deed that Sheibani 
Khan did in his day; and indeed the affectation of such people deserves even more 
severe animadversion. 

Ghelam Shadi was also a musical composer. He was the son of Shadi the singer. 
Though a performers, yet he did not play so as to deserve to be ranked with the per- 
formers who have been mentioned. He composed sweet airs,’ and some finished pieces ; 
there were few compositions of that day that could be compared to his. At last Shei- 
bani Khan sent him to Muhammed Amin Khan Kara Khaini, since which, I have 
not heard of him. 

Another was Mir Azf. He was not a performer, but composed. Though his pro- 
ductions’ are few, yet they are exquisite of their kind. 

‘Binai was likewise a composer. He left many excellent nekshes and sits.> 

Another peerless man was Pehlewan Muhammed Busaid. He was unequalled as a 
wrestler. He was a poet too, and likewise composed various musical siits and nekshes. 
He composed one beautiful (air or) neksh in the Chargah key.‘ He was an agreeable 
man in society. The degree of excellence which he reached in athletic exercises was 
quite wonderful. 

When Sultan Hussain Mirza expired, Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and Mozeffer Hus- 
sain Mirza were the only Mirzas at hand. As Mozeffer Hussain Mirza was his favou- 
rite son, and as Muhammed Berendiék Birlas, the Emir and minister in chief credit, 
was that prince’s atkeh (or tutor), and as, besides, his mother Khadijeh Begum had 
the most influence of all the Mirza’s wives, the greater part of the people who were 
about the Mirza gathered round Mozeffer Hussain Mirza, and looked up to him as his 
father’s successor. Badia-ez-zemain Mirza being alarmed at this, intended not to 
go to head-quarters. Mozeffer Mirza and Muhammed Beg, however, having mount- 
ed and gone to wait upon him, removed all uneasiness from his mind, and prevailed 
upon the Mirza to accompany them thither. Sultan Hussain Mirza was conveyed in 
a royal style, and with all due pomp, to Heri, where they interred him in his own col- 
lege. At this time Zalnin Beg was likewise on the spot. Muhammed Berendik Beg, 
Zilniin Beg, and other Amirs, who had been with Sultan Hussain Mirza, and had 
accompanied the Mirzas, having now met and consulted together, finally resolved to _ 


' The terms used are sét ahd naksh. 2 Kar. 3 Particular kinds of musical pieces. 

* I have not been able to translate, with any degree of certainty, the musical terms used in the pre- 
ceding pages. Perdeh, I understand to be a mode,—pishrou, a prelude,—neksh, kar, and sit, are tunes 
of various kinds. The same uncertainty prevails as to the musical instruments :—Add is applied to any 
stringed instrument. The kanun is an instrument with many strings, and is generally placed on the 
ground when it is played on. The ghechek resembles our guitar, but has a large round bulb. ’di isa 
pipe or flute.—See Kempfer’s Amenitates' Exotica, p. 740. 
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place Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, with Mozeffer Hussain Mirza, on the throne of Heri, as 
joint kings. At the court of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Zijnin Beg was prime minister, 
and Mubammed Berendik Beg held the same office in the court of Mozeffer Hussain 
Mirza. On the part of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Sheikh Ali Toghai was Darogha of 
‘the city; as Yisef Ali Gokultash was on the part of Mozeffer Mirza. This was a 
strange arrangement. A joint kingship was never before heard of. The well-known 
words of Sheikh Sadi in the Gulistan are very applicable to it: ‘* Ten Derwishes can 
sleep on one rug; but the same climate of the earth cannot contain two kings.” 





@ 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 912. 


In the month of Moharrem,' I set out for Khorasan, m order to oppose the invasion 
of the Uzbeks, and advanced by way of Ghirbend and Shiberti. As Jehangir Mirza 
had taken some disgust and fled from the country of Ghazni, I judged it proper, for 
the purpose of reducing the Aimaks to order, and to prevent the disaffected from rising 
in revolt, to separate from our baggage and camp-followers in Ushter-Sheher,? (leaving 
Wali Khazin and Doulet Kedem to guard and bring them on,) and to push forward 
with the great body of the army, in light array, with all practicable speed. That same 
day we reached the fort of Zohak. Having proceeded thence by the Kotal or hill pass 
of Gimbezek, and descended by Saekan,’ we surmounted the Dendan-Sheken pass,‘ and 
encamped in the valley of Kehmerd. I sent on Sultan Muhammed Dildai, and Syed 
Afzel Khab-bin,5 with a letter to Sultan Hussain Mirza, to inform bim of my approach 
from Kabul. 

Jehangir Mirza having lagged behind his men, when he came opposite to Bamian, 
went to see it, accompanied by twenty-three attendants. On approaching the place he 
observed the tents of my household,® which had been left behind, and thinking that I 
was along with them, set off full speed, returned back to his camp, and without suf- 
fering himself to be delayed by any consideration whatever, marched away, never look- 
ing behind him till he had reached the territory of Yeke-Auleng.7 


Baber 
marches for 
Khorasan. 


Meanwhile Sheibani Khan had laid siege to Balkh. Sultan Kalinjak commanded sheibini 


in the place. Sheibaéni Khan sent out two or three Sultans, with three or four thou- 


Khan be- 


sieves 


sand men, to plunder the country of Badakhshan. At that time Mobarek Shah Vazir Balkb. 


had gone and joined Nasir Mirza. Although formerly there had been some discussions 
and bad blood between them, they had now in concert collected an army, and were 


1 Moharrem, A. H. 912, begins on 24th May 1506, the year in which the Khanate of Kipchak ceased, 
and the country was divided. The conquests of the Uzbeks in Maweralnaher and Khorasan probably 
derived great support from the wandering tribes, driven on that occasion from their own settlements ; 
just as the influx of barbarians into the Roman empire, in its decline, arose from a similar cause. 

3 This place lies to the west of Kabul. 

3 Or Saeghan. These places are between Bamian and Kehmerd. 

¢ Teeth-breakers. * The Dreamer. ° * Urak. 

7 Yeke-Auleng is situated about thirty or thirty-five miles west from Bamian, among the hills. 

. * Baber’s brother. 
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encamped below Kishem,' in Shakhdan, when the Uzbeks, towarde morning, came by 
surprise on Nasir Mirza. Nasir Mirza drew off his men to the summit of a rising 
ground, and having rallied his troops, and blown his trumpets, attacked the Uzbeks at 
the moment they were advancing, and put them to the route ; the Kishem river, which 
they had crossed in their advance, was now swollen. Many of them were slain by 
the sword and by arrows, numbers were taken prisoners, and many perished in the 
river. Mobarek Shah Vazir was encamped higher up than the Mirza, towards Kishem. 
The Uzbeks, who had divided, in order to attack them both at the same time, had put 
his troops to flight, and forced them to take refuge on a rising ground. When Nasir 
Mirza had defeated those opposed to him, he learned this situation of things, and 
marched to attack the other division. The Amirs of the hill-country too, having col- 
lected their whole strength of horse and foot, poured down from above, and joined 
him. In these circumstances, the Uzbeks found themselves unable to stand their 
ground, and took to flight. Of this body too, many were made prisoners, many were 
slain by arrows and the sword, and others perished in the river. Perhaps a thousand 
or fifteen hundred Uzbeks fell. This was a good exploit of Nasir Mirza. One of his 
men brought us the news when we were in the valley of Kehmerd. 

While we continued in that: neighbourhood, my troops went out to forage, and col- 
lected grain from Ghuri and Dehneh. In this same valley of Kehmerd, I received 
letters from Syed Afzel and Sultan Muhammed Dildai, whom I had sent into Kho- 
rasan, containing intelligence of the death of Sultan Hussain Mirza. Nevertheless, I 
continued to advance to Khorasan, from a regard to the reputation of our family, though 
I had also other motives for advancing. Having passed through the valley of Tab? 
and Mandaghan, and by the hill-passes* of Bulkh-ab, we ascended the hill-country of 
Saf. Here, having learned that the Uzbeks were plundering San and Charyek,‘ I dis- 
patched Kasim Beg with a body of troops to chastise the marauders. He fell in with 
them, gave them a complete defeat, and brought back a number of their heads. 

As some of our men had been sent out to get information of Jehangir Mirza and the 
Aimaks, I remained for some days in the Ilagh 5 of the hill of Saf, waiting for their 
return. In this neighbourhood there are numbers of deer. I hunted once. In a few 
days all the Aimaks came out and acknowledged me. Though Jehangir Mirza had 
sent different persons to the Aimaks, and on one occasion had deputed Emadeddin Ma- 
saiid to work upon them, they could not be induced to go over to him, but joined me; 
so that at length the Mirza was compelled, from sheer necessity, to leave the mountain 
of Saf, and to come down to the valley of Pai, to meet me and make his submissions. 
As I was occupied with the troubles of Khorasan, I did not see the Mirza, and did 
not care about the Aimaks. Having passed by Gurzewan,® Almar, Kysar, and Chi- 


1 Probably Kishem-abad, about twenty-five miles from Doshi. 

2 Tab, or Tob, lies between Ajer and the Balkh-ab, or Dehash river. 

3 These passes lie rather more than a degree west of Kehmerd, on the Balkh river. 

* Probably Charek, on the road from the Balkh-ab passes to Herat, about two degrees west from the 
former, among the hills. 

5 Probably the same as ailék, summer quarters. 

6 Gurzewan lies among the hills, at the sources of the Murghab river. Almar and Chichekti lie north 
of the hills on the road from Balkh to Herat. The Kysar river flows about twenty miles to the east of 
the Murghab, and is passed on the same line of road. 
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chektii, and proceeded by Ulfim Fakhreddin, we reached a place called the valley of 
Bam in the dependence of Badghis.' As the world was all in disorder, every one pil- 
laging and usurping from another, my people took some plunder from the cultivated 
country, as well as from the Ils and Uluses. We imposed a contribution on the Tirks 
and Aimaks of that quarter, and levied part of it. In the course of a month or two, 
we perhaps levied three hundred kepki tumans.? 

A few days before my arrival, a plundering detachment of the Uzbeks had been The Mirzas 
attacked in Pendth and Maruchak,' by a light armed force sent from Khorasan by oo 
Zilnin Beg, and completely routed. A number of the Uzbeks were slain. Badia-ez- 
zeman Mirza, Mozeffer Hussain Mirza, Muhammed Berendik Birlas, and Zulnun 
Arghiin, with Shah Beg, Zilniin’s son, having at length come to the resolution of 
marching against Sheibani Khar, who was besieging Sultan Kalenjak in Balkh, dis- 
patched messengers to invite all the sons of Sultan Hussain Mirza to join them, and 
marched out of Heri in prosecution of this enterprize. By the time they reached 
Badghis, Abul Mohsin Mirza advanced from Merv, and joined them at Chehil-dokh- 
teran. Ebn Hussain Mirza too, soon after joined them from Tin, and Kaen. Kupek* 

Mirza, who was in Mesbhid, though they sent to invite him, returned an unwise an- 

swer, and in a cowardly way declined coming. He bore hostility to Mozeffer Mirza, 

and alleged, that to join him as King would be an acknowledgment of his sovereignty. 

Having made up his mind, he persisted in indulging this ill-timed grudge, and would 

not come even at this period, when all the brothers, great and small, had united, and 

were marching in concert, and sparing no efforts to oppose an enemy so formidable as 

Sheibani Khan. This refusal of bis to join the confederacy, though he himself chose 

to put it on the footing of private pique, every one else will ascribe to cowardice. 

Indeed, as the memory of such proceedings remains in the world, how can any man 

of understanding pursue such a line of conduct as, after his death, must stain his fair 

fame? How much better is it for every man, who has the common feelings of his na- 

ture, to push forward in a career that, when closed, may conduct him to renown and 

glory? The wise have well called fame a second ‘existence. Ambassadors came also 

to invite me, and soon after Muhammed Berendtik Birlas himself arrived. What was 
to hinder me from joining them? I had marched two hundred farsangs® for that very 

purpose. I therefore went on along with Muhammed Beg. By this time the Mirzas 

had advanced as far as the Murghab, where they were now encamped. _.On Monday, ¢6Nov.1503. 
the 8th of the latter Jemadi, I waited on them. Abul Mohsin Mirza came out half a kos Baber meets 
to receive me. When we came near each other, I on the one side dismounted, as he “* ™it=™ 
did on the other; after which, we advanced and embraced, and then both mounted 

again. When we had gone on a little, and were come near the camp, Mozeffer Mirza 

and Ebn Hussain Mirza met me. They were younger than Abul Mohsin Mirza, and 

ought therefore to have come out farther than he did to receive me. Probably their 


1 Badghis lies to the west of north from Herat. 

# For the tumén, see page 117. 

3 Probably Penjdeh and Maruchak, which lie on the Murghab, the former on the left benk, the other 
on the right bank of that river, nearly a degree and a half north of Herat. 

‘ Tan and Kaen lie south-west of Heri, near the lake of Sistan. 5 Eight hundred miles. 
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delay was owing to their last night’s excess in wine, rather than to pride, and arose 

from the effects of their over indulgence in dissipation and pleasure, and not from any 
intentional slight. Mozeffer Mirza having complimented me, we embraced and saluted 

each other on horseback. I then saluted Ebn Hussain Mirza in the same way ; after 

which, we proceeded to Badia-ez-zeman Mirza’s Ha]l of Audience, where we alighted. 

Here there was an excessive crowd and gathering of people. There was such a press that 

many persons were lifted off their feet for three or four paces together, and many who 

were anxious to get out on account of business or duty, were carried four or five paces 

Is introdu- in, without being able to help themselves. At length, however, we reached Badia-ez- 
oe zeman Mirza’s Hall of State. It had been settled, that immediately on entering, I 
Mires. was to bow, whereupon Badia-ez-zeman Mirza was to rise up, and come forward to 
the extremity of the elevated platform on which he sat, where we were to embrace. 

As soon as I entered the Hall of State I bowed, and then without stopping, advanced 

to meet Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, who rose up rather tardily to come to meet me. Ka- 

sim Beg, who was keenly alive to my honour, and regarded my consequence as his 

own, laid hold of my girdle, and gave me a tug; I instantly understood him, and ad- 

vancing more deliberately, we embraced on the spot that had been arranged. In 

this large state-tent, carpets! were spread in four places. In the state-tents’? of Badia- 
.ea-zeman Mirza, on one side of the hall, there was a porch or recess, in which the 

Mirza always sat. A carpet was spread in it, on which he sat along with Mozeffer 

Hussain Mirza. Another carpet was spread on the right of the porch in a kind of 

pevilioh ;> Abul Mohsin Mirza and myself sat on it. Lower than Badia-ez-zeman’s 

carpet, on the left, was another carpet, on which Kasim Sultan Uzbek, one of the 

Shaban Sultans, who was the Mirza’s son-in-law, and father of Kasim Hussain Sultan, 

sat along with Ebn Hussain Mirza. On: my right, but lower down than the carpet 

which they had spread for me, another carpet was spread, on which Jehangir Mirza 
and Abdal Rizak Mirza‘ were seated. Muhammed Berendik Beg, Zilnin Beg, and. 

Kasim Beg, sat on the right, a little lower than Kasim Sultan and Ebn Hussain Mirza. 

ae ec An entertainment was given. Although it was not a drinking party, wine was put 
down along with the meat. Drinking goblets of silver and gold were placed beside 

the food. My forefathers and family had always sacredly observed the rules of Chen- 

giz. In their parties, their courts, their festivals, and their entertainments, in their 

sitting down and rising up, they never acted contrary to the institutions of Chengiz.5 

The institutions of Chengiz certainly possessed no divine authority, so that any one 

should be obliged to conform to them; every man who has a good rule of conduct 

ought to observe it. Ifthe father has done what is wrong, the son ought to change it 

for what is right. After dining we mounted our horses, and alighted where we had 

pitched our camp. There was a Shirai kos® between my army and that of the Mirzas. 

Baber of- § The second time that I came, Badia-ez-zeman Mirza was not so respectful as he had 


Dai been the first time. I therefore sent for Muhammed Berendik Beg, and Zilnin Beg, 


zeman. 


1 Toshak —carpets, or stuffed cushions for sitting or leaning on. 2 Khaneh Sefid. 

? Tar-khaneh—perhaps a space enclosed by a low railing. 

* Abdal Rizak Mirza, it will be recollected, was the son of Ulugh Beg Mirza, the late king of KAbul. ‘ 
* Tareh-e-Chengiz. They are also called the Ydsa Chengiz. 6 Nearly two miles. 
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and told them to let the Mirza know, that, though but young, yet I was of high ex- 
traction—that I had twice by force gained my paternal kingdom, Samarkand, and seated 
myself on its throne—and that when a prince had done what I had, in the service of 
our fantily, by opposing the foreign invader from whom all these wars and troubles 
arose, te show me any want of respect was certainly not quite commendable. After 
this message was delivered to him, as he was sensible of his error, he altered his con- 
duct, and showed me every mark of regard and estimation, with great good will. 

On another occasion, when I went to Badia-ez-zemin Mirza’s after noon-tide Entertain- 

prayers, there was a drinking party. At that time I drank no wine. The entertain- real - 
ment was wonderfully elegant. On their trays there was every sort of delicacy. 
There were kababs of fowl, and of goose, and indeed dishes of every kind. Badid-ez- 
zeman’s entertainments were highly celebrated; and certainly this party was free, 
easy, and unconstrained. During the time I remained on the banks of the Murghab, I 
twice or thrice was present at the Mirza’s drinking parties ; when it was known that I 
drank no wine, they did not trouble me by pressing. I likewise once went to an en- 
tertainment of Mozeffer Mirza’s. Hassan Ali Jalair, and Mir Beder, who were in his 
service, were of the party. When the wine began to take effect, Mir Beder began to 
dance, and he danced excessively well. ‘The dance was one of his own invention. 

The Mirzas had wasted three or four months in marching from Heri, in uniting 
their troops, and assembling their strength, before they reached the Murghab. Sultan 
Kulenjak, meanwhile, being reduced to great distress, surrendered the fort of Balkh Balkh sur. 
to the Uzbeks, who, having heard of the coalition against them, after taking Balkh, re- ee 
turned towards Samarkand. The Mirzas, althongh very accomplished at the social board, Character of 
or in the arrangements for a party of pleasure, and although they had a pleasing talent ‘¢ Mir. 
for conversation and society, yet possessed no knowledge whatever of the conduct of 
a campaign, or of warlike operations, and were perfect strangers to the arrangements 
for a battle, and the dangers and spirit of a soldier’s life. While we remained on the 
Murghab, news came that Hak Nazer Chapa, with four or five hundred men, had ad- 
vanced, and was plundering the territory of Chichikti.’ All the Mirzas met, but with 
all their exertions they could not contrive to detach a light party to cut up the plun- 
derers. The road between Murghab and Chichikti is ten farsangs.* I asked permis- 
sion to manage the matter; but being afraid of their own reputation, they would not 
suffer me to move. When Sheibak Khan retreated, the year was at the close. It was 
therefore agreed that the Mirzas should each winter in some suitable place, and, be- 
fore the beginning of the warm season, assemble again in order to meet the enemy. 

They strongly urged me also to winter in the territory of Khorasan. But as Kabul they arge 
and Ghazni were places much exposed to external violence and internal confusion, and Baber to 
as bodies of Turks, Moghuls, Aimake, Wandering Tribes,? Afghans, Hazaras, Ils, and Khorasia. 
Uluses, were scattered over their territory in different directions; and as the nearest 

road between Khorasan and Kabul, which is that by the hills, is a month’s journey, 

even if it should not happen to be rendered impassable by snow, or any other obstacle, 


1 Chichiktd lies east of the Murghab. 2 Forty miles. 3 Ikhsham. 
| 2c 
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while the low road is forty or fifty days’ march; and as, besides all this, my newly- 
acquired dominions were still far from being in a settled state, it did not seem very 
prudent or advisable for me to winter so far off, for the purpose of serving or obliging 
anybody. I therefore excused myself to the Mirzas. On this they renewed their so- 
licitations still more earnestly than before. At last, Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and Abul 
Mohsin Mirza, with Mozeffer Mirza, came on horseback to my quarters, and urgently 
besought me to stay.out the winter with them. I could not say No, in the face of the 
Mirzas, and consented to remain. One reason that influenced me was, that so many 
kings had come to urge my stay; a second, that, in the whole -habitable world, there 
was not such another city as Heri; and during the reign of Sultan Hussain Mirza, its 
beauty and elegance had been increased ten fold, nay, twenty fold, by his patronage 
and munificence ; so that I had a very strong desire to visit it. I was therefore pre- 
vailed upon to stay. Abul Mohsin Mirza went to his government of Merv. Ebn 
Hussain Mirza also set out for Tin and Kaen; while Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and 
Mozeffer Mirza returned to Heri. Two or three days after, I set out for the same city 
by way of Chehil-Dokhteran and Tash-Rebat. The whole of the Begums, Payendeh 
Sultan Begum, my father’s sister, Khadijeh Begum, Apak Begum, and the other 
daughters of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, my paternal aunts, were at this time met in the 
college of Sultan Hussain Mirza. When I went to see them, they were all in the 
Mirza’s mausoleum. I first saluted Payendeh Sultan Begum,’ and embraced her; 
I next saluted and embraced Apaik Begum; I then went and saluted Khadijeh Be- 
gum, and embraced her. I sat some time, while the readers were reading the Koran,? 
and then rose and went to the Southern College, where Khadijeh Begum dwelt. They 
spread a repast for me. After the repast, I went to Payendeh Sultan Begum’s house, 
where I spent the night. They at first pitched upon the New Garden® for my resi- 
dence, and accordingly I next morning went and took up my quarters in it, and staid 
there one night; after which, as I did not like the place, they gave me Ali Shir Beg’s 
house, where I staid till I left Heri. Every two or three days I went to the Bagh-e- 
Jehan-ara,* in order to perform the kornish* to Badia-ez-zeman Mirza. 

A few days after, I had an invitation from Mozeffer Mirza, who lived in the White 
Garden. Khadijeh Begum, after the dinner .was removed, carried Mozeffer Mirza 
and myself to a palace which Baber Mirza had built, called Terebkhana.’ In the Te- 
rebkhana there was a drinking party. The Terebkhana stands in the midst of a gar- 
den. It is a small building of two stories, but a very delightful little edifice. They 
have bestowed most pains on the upper story. In the four corners of it are four apart- 
ments ; and between them, and enclosed by them, is one great hall. Within the four 


1 She was a widow of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s. The salute was by bowing; literally, striking the 
knee, or kneeling, perhaps the old form. 

2 The Musulmans employ a set of readers, who succeed each other in reading the Koran at the tombs 
of their men of eminence. This reading is in some inéstances continued night and day. The readers are 
paid by the rent of lands, or other funds assigned for the purpose. 

3 Bagh-e- Nou. * The world-adorning Garden. 

* The kornish is performed to the supreme emperor alone, by making a certain number of bows, or 
inclinations. Badia-ez-zeman, on his father’s death, was regarded as the chief prince of the house of 
Taimur. 

6 Bagh-e-Sefid. | 7 The Pleasure-house. 
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apartments are four Shahneshins, or royal balconies. Every part of this hall is cover- 
ed with paintings. Though Baber Mirza’ built this palace, the paintings were exe- 
cuted by orders of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, and represent his battles and wars. In the 
north end of the northern balcony, two carpets? were placed facing each other. On 
one of them Mozeffer Mirza and I sat, on the other sat Sultan Masaid Mirza and Je- 
hangir Mirza. As we were guests at Mozeffer Mirza’s house, Mozeffer Mirza placed 
me above himself, and having filled up a glass of welcome, the cupbearers in waiting 
began to supply all who were of the party with pure wine, which they quaffed as if it 
had been the water of life. The party waxed warm, and the spirit mounted up to 
their heads. They took a fancy to make me drink too, and bring me into the same Baber's 
circle with themselves. Although, till that time, I had never been guilty of drinking Sas 
wine, and from never having fallen into the practice, was ignorant of the sensations 
it produced, yet I had| a strong lurking inclination to wander in this desert,‘ and my 
heart was much disposed to pass the stream. In my boyhood I had no wish for it, 
and did not know its pleasures or pains. When my father at any time asked me to 
drink wine, I excused myself, and abstained. After my father’s death, by the guar- 
dian care of Khwajeh Kazi, I remained pure and undefiled. I abstained even from 
. forbidden foods ; how then was I likely to indulge in wine? Afterwards when, from 
the force of youthful imagination and constitutional impulse, I got a desire for wine, 
I had nobody about my person to invite me to gratify my wishes; nay, there was not 
one who even suspected my secret longing for it. Though I had the appetite, there- 
fore, it was difficult for me, unsolicited as I was, to indulge such unlawful desires. It now 
came into my head; that as they utged me so much, and as, besides, I had come into 
a refined city like Heri, in which every means of heightening pleasure and gaiety was 
possessed in perfection ; in which all the incentives and apparatus of enjoyment were 
eombined with an invitation to indulgence, if I did not seize the present moment, I 
never could expect such another. I therefore resolved to drink wine. But it struck 
me, that as Badia-ez-zeman Mirza was the eldest brother, and as I had declined re- 
ceiving it from his hand, and in his house, he might now take offence. I therefore 
mentioned this difficulty which had oceurred to me. My excuse was approved of, and 
I was not pressed any more, at this party, to drink. It was settled, however, that the 
next time we met at Badfa-ez-zeman Mirza’s, I should drink when pressed by the two 
Mirzas. At this party, among the musicians, was Hafez Haji; Jelal-ed-din Mahmid, 
the flute-player, was also there, and the younger brother of Gholém Shadi, Shadi 
Becheb, who played on the harp. Hafez Haji sung well. The people of Heri sing 
in a low, delicate, and equable style. There was a singer of Jehangir Mirza’s present, 
by name Mir Jan, a native of Samarkand, who always sang in a loud, harsh voice, and 
out of tune. Jehangir Mirza, who was far gone, proposed that he should sing. He 


1 The grandson of Shahrokh, and nephew of Ulugh Beg Mirza, the King of Samarkand. Abusaid 
Mirza held Khorasan for some time after the death of the first Baber Mirza. 

® Toshak. z : 

3 It need hardly be remarked, that the drinking of wine is contrary to the Muhammedan law. 

* That is, I had a great inclination to offend in this respect. 

+ Cheng. 
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sang accordingly, but in a dreadfully loud, reugh, disagreeable tone. The people of 
Khorasgn value themselves on their politeness; many, however, turned away their 
ears, others knit their brows, but, out of respect to the Mirza, nobody ventured to 
stop him. After the time of evening prayers, we went from the Terebkhana to the 
new Winter-palace,' which Mozeffer Mirza had built. By the time we reached it, 
Yiasef Ali Gokultaésh, being’ extremely drunk, rose and danced. He was a musical 
man, and danced well. After reaching this palace, the party got very merry and 
friendly. ~Mozeffer Mirza gave me a sword and belt, a corslet, and a whitish 
Tipchak horse. In this palace Janik sang a Tirki song. Mozeffer Mirza had two 
slaves, called Kittermah and Kechekmah. During the party, and while the company 
was hot with wine, they performed some indecent, scurvy tricks. The party was kept 
up late, and did not separate till an untimely hour. I remained that night.in the pa- 
lace where I was. | ; : 

sa eG Kasim Beg, on hearing what had passed as to urging me to take wine, sent to re 

pat. monstrate on the subject with Zfilnfin Beg, who took the Mirzas to task, and repri- 
manded them most severely, so that they wholly laid aside any idea of urging me far- 
ther todrink. Badia-ez-zemin Mirza, having heard of Mozeffer’s entertainment to me, 
made a party in the Bagh-Jehain-ara, in the Makevi-khana, and invited me. Many of 
my young nobles and retinue were likewise invited. My courtiers could not drink 
wine, out of respect to me. If they were desirous of indulging at any time, perhaps 
once in a month, or forty days, they used to shut their doors, and sit down to drink, 
in the greatest alarm, lest they should be discovered. Such were the men who were 
now invited. On the present occasion, when by any chance they found me not at- 
tending, they would hide their goblet with their hands, and take a draught in great 
dread ; although such precautions were altogether unnecessary, as, at a party, I allowed 
my people to follow the common usages, and this party I regarded as one given by my 
father, or elder brother. _They brought in branching willow trees. I do not know if 
they were in the natural state of the tree, or if the branches were formed artificially, 
but they had small twigs cut the length of the ears of a bow, and inserted between 
them, so that they had a very fanciful appearance. In the course of the party, a roast 
goose was put down before me. As I was ignorant of the mode of cutting it up, oF 
carving it, I let it alone, and did not touch it. Badia-ez-zeman Mirza asked me if I 
did not like it. I told him frankly that I did not know“how to carve it. ‘The Mirza 
immediately cut up the goose, and, dividing it into small bits, placed it again before 
me.? Badia-ez-zem&n Mirza was unequalled in such kind of attentions. Towards the 
close of the party, he presented me with a rich enamelled dagger, a charkob, or ker- 
chief of cloth of gold, and a Tipchak horse. 


Baber visis During the twenty days that I staid in Heri, I every day rode out to visit some new 


oe an ,, Place that I had not seen before. My guide and providetor in these visits was Yisef 
Heri. Ali Gokultash, who always got ready a sort of collation, in some suitable place where 


1 Khaneh Kishlaki-Noui. 
? The Orientals generally have their meat dressed and brought to table, ready cut up into small pieces. 
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we stopped. In the course of these twenty days, I saw perhaps everything worthy 
of notice, except the Khanekah (or convent) of Sultan Hussain Mirza. I saw the 
Bleaching-ground,' the garden of Ali Shir Beg, the Paper-mills,-the Takht-Asta- 
neh (or Royal Throne) ;? the bridge of Kah; the Keh-destan ; the Bagh-e-Nezer-gah ; 
the Niamet-dbad ; the Khiaban, or public pleasure-walks at the Bleaching-ground ;° 
the Khatirat of Sultan Ahmed Mirza; the Takht-e-Sefer (or Sefer-Palace); the 
Takht-e-Nawai; the Takht-e-Barkir; the Takht-e-Haji Beg; and the Takhts of 
Sheikh Behaeddin Umer, and Sheikh Zeineddin; the mausoleum and tomb of Mou- 
lana Abdal-rahman Jami; the Namazgah-e-Mikhtar ;‘ the Fish-pond ; the Sik-e-Su- 
leman ; Balweri, which was originally called Abul Walid; the Imam Fakhr; the 
Bagh-e-Khidban ; the Colleges and Tombs of the Mirza; the College of Guher-shad- 
begum, her Tomb, and her Grand Mosque; the Bagh-e-Zaghfn (or Raven-Garden) ; 
the Bagh-e-nou (or New Garden) ; the- Bagh-e-Zobeideh, or Zobeideh’s Garden; the 
Akserai (or White Palace), built by Sultan Abusaid Mirza, which is situated close 
by the Irak-Gate; Piran® and Sffeh-e-Sirendézin (the Warrior’s Seat); Chirgh 
Alanik and Mir Wahid ; the Bridge of Malan ;¢ the KhwAjeh-Tak (Khwajeh’s Porch), 
and’ Bagh-e-Sefid (White Garden) ; the Tereb-khana (Pleasure-House); the Bagh- 
e-Jeban-ara; the Kioshk7 and Makevi-Khaneh (or Mansion of Enjoyment); the 
Sosni-Khana (or Lily-palace) ; the Doazdeh-Birj, or Twelve Towers ; the Great Re- 
servoir, on the north of the Jehan-ara; the four edifices on its four sides; the five 
gates of the town walls, the King’s Gate, the Irak Gate, the Pirozdbad Gate, ‘the 
Khush Gate, and the Kipchak Gate; the King’s-bazar; the Charsf (or great Public 
Market) ; the College of Sheikh-ul-Islim ; the Grand Mosque of the Kings ; the Bagh- 
e-Sheher (or City Garden); the College of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, which is built on 
the banks of the river Anjil; Ali Shir Beg’s dwelling-house, which they call Unsia 
(or the Palace of Ease); his Tomb and Great Mosque, which they cal] Kadasia (or 
the Holy); his College and Khankah (or Convent), which they call Khalasia and 
Akhlasia (or the Pure); his Baths and Hospital, which they call Safaia and Shafaia 
(the Purifying and Healthy); all these I saw in the short space that I had to spare. 


1 Gazergah. : 

? Probably the name of a palace, though the term ¢akht is sometimes applied to the shrine of a reli- 
gious man. 

3 For the Kbiaban, see p. 43. * Chapel, or prayer-ground. 


* I know not what is meant by Paran, unless it be the residence of Sheikh Puran, a holy man of great 
celebrity in Herat. 

_ © Pal-i-Malén, or Malan-bridge, is the name of the river that passes Herat, coming from the east. 
There was probably some fine bridge over it, to which Baber alludes ; and whence it perhaps had its 
name. 

” These Kioshks, so frequently spoken of by Baber, are our own Kiosks, which we have borrowed 
from the Chinese. Della Valle gives a correct account of them. “Les Perses et les Turcs appellant Ku- 
sok ou Kiosck certains batimens elevez dans un jardin, ou dans quelque lieu eminent, dort l’aspect est 
agreable ; non comme une Sale, ou un chambre pour y faire sa demeure et prendre son repos, mais 
comme une galerie pour s’y promener et diverter durant quelques heures du jour. Quoiqu’a proprement 
parler ce ne soient pas aussi des galeres qui doivent etre plus longues que larges ; au lieu que ces edifices 
sont de figure ronde ou quarrée, ou a plusieurs faces dans une egale proportion.”—Voyages, tome V. 
p- 304, French translation. 
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Some time before, while the country was in confusion, the younger daughter of 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza,' Maasima Sultan Begum, had been brought into Khorasin by 
her mother Habibeh Sultan Begum. One day that I went to see my Aka,’ the young 
princess called along with her mother and saw me. She no sooner saw me than 
she conceived a strong attachment, and employed persons secretly to communicate her 
feelings to my Aka and my Yenka. I called Paiendeh Sultan Begum, Akaim, and 
Habibeh Sultan Begum, Yenkim.® After some conversation, it was agreed that 
my Yenka should follow me with her daughter, and come to Kabul. 

Muhammed Berendik and Zilnin Beg had used every kind of entreaty, and 
exerted all their endeavours, to prevail on me to winter in Khorasan, but did not pro- 
vide me with either proper quarters or suitable conveniences to enable me to do so. 
The winter was come, and the snow began to fall in the mountains that separated me 
from my dominions. I still felt considerable alarm as to the situation of things in 
Kabul, and yet they neither gave me a place in which I could construct winter quar- 
ters for myself, nor one ready fitted up for that purpose. At length, compelled by 
necessity, and unable to explain my real motives, I left Heri on the Sth of Shaban, 
under pretence of going into winter-quarters. I marched to the neighbourhood of 
Badghis,‘ halting a day or two at every station, and then resuming my route, in order 
that such of my men as had gone to collect money,.or who had dispersed on any other 
business or employment over the country, might have time to return and join me. We 
lingered and tarried so long, that, in our second or third march after passing Lenger- 
Mir Ghias, we saw the moon of Ramzan.° Many of those who had gone out on busi- 
ness or with other objects, had now come back and joined me; many did net return 
for twenty days or a month afterwards, when they came to me at Kabul ; several staid 
behind altogether, and entered into the Mirzas’ service. Of this last number was 
Sidim Ali Derban, who remained behind, and took service with Badia-ez-zeman 
Mirza. I had shown none of Khosrou Shah’s servants such attention as him. When 
Jehangir Mirza went off and abandoned Ghazni, I had given it to Sidim Ali, who had 
left his wife’s brother, Dost Angi Sheikh, behind in that city, while he himself accom- 
panied the army. In truth, among all the servants of Khosrou Shah, there were no better 
men than Sidim Ali Derban and Mohib Ali Korchi. Sidim had an excellent temper and 
manners. He wasa man of valour in war, and was never without a party or entertain- 
ment at his house. Though extremely liberal, he was careful to confine his expenses 
within his income ; yet he always had everything necessary. He hada polished manner 
and address, and his style of conversation and of telling a story was peculiarly agreeable. 
He was lively, witty, and humorous. His great fault was that he was addicted to 
paiderasty. He was rather heterodox in his religious opinions, and: was accused of being 
somewhat of a double dealer. Many of the charges brought against him on that head, 


1 One of Baber’s paternal uncles. © 

2 Paiendeh Sultan Begum, the widow of Sultan Hussain Mirze. 

3 These names seem to mean my /ady and my bridesmaid, and are used ae way of endearment. 
* Badghis, or Badkis, is north-east from Herat. 

5 This must have been about the 15th or 16th January 1507. 
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however, were really owing to his ironical manner ; yet no doubt there was some truth 
in the charge. When Badia-ez-zeman surrendered Heri to the enemy, and went to 
Shah Beg, Sidim Ali, in consequence of some double dealing of his between Shah Beg 
- and the Mirza, was put to death and thrown into the river Hirmend. Mohib Ali will 
be mentioned hereafter. 

Leaving Lenger-Mir-Ghids, and passing the villages on the borders of Gharjistan,! ‘Advances 
we reached Chekhcherin. From the time we left Lenger till we came into the vici- naa 
nity of Chekhcheran,’ it snowed incessantly. The farther we advanced, the deeper 
was the snow. At Chekhcheran the snow reached above the horses’ knees. Chekh- 
cheran belonged to Zilniin Beg; Mirik Jan Irdi was his manager there. I took and 
paid for all Zilndn Beg’s grain. Two or three days after we had passed Chekhcheran, 
the snow became excessively deep ; it reached up above the stirrups. In many places the 
herses’ feet did not reach the ground, and the snow still continued to fall. When we 
passed Chiraghdan, the snow not only continued deep, but we did not know the road. 

When at Lenger-Mir-Ghifis, we had consulted what was the best road to return to 
Kabul: I and some others proposed that, as it was winter, we should go by the route 

of Kandahar, because, though rather the longer road, it might be travelled without 
risk or trouble, while the hill-road was difficult and dangerous. Kasim Beg, saying 
that that road was far about and this direct, behaved very perversely ; and in the end we 
reeolved on attempting the short road. One Sultan Bishai was our guide. I do not Dangers of 
knew whether it was from old age, or from his heart failing him, or from the unusual poe 
depth of the snow, but having once lost the road, he never could find it again, so as snow. 
to point out the way. As we had given the preference to this road, in consequence 

of the earnestness expressed by Kasim Beg, he and his sons, anxious to preserve their 
reputation, dismounted, and, after beating down the snow, discovered a road, by which 

we advanced. Next day, as there was much snow, and the road was not te be 
found with all our exertions, we were brought to a complete stand. Seeing no remedy 
left, we returned back to a place where there was abundance of firewood, and dis- 
patched sixty or seventy chosen men, to return by the road we had come, and, retracing 

our footsteps, to find, under the higher grounds, any Hazaras or other people who 
mught be wintering there, and to bring a guide who was able to point out the way. 

We halted at this spot for three or four days, waiting the return of the men whom we 

had sent out. They did indeed come back, but without having been able to find a pro- 

per guide. Placing our reliance on God, therefore, and sending on Sultan Bishai 
before us, we again advanced by that very road in which formerly we had been stopped 

and forced to return. In the few days that followed, many were the difficulties and 
hardships that we endured; indeed, such hardships and suffering as I have scarcely 
undergone at any other period of my life. It was at this time that I composed the 
following verses :-— 


‘ For a learned dissertation of Silvestre de Saci on the situation of Gharjistan, see Mines de I’Orient, 
vol. I. p. $21. 

? Baber, in returning to Kabul, pursued a route through the country of the Aimaks and Haszaras, con- 
siderably to the south of that by which he had advanced to Herat. Chekhcheran lies about N. lat. Sé° 
12, and E. long. 66° 8’. 


Reaches a 


cave. 
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( T'érki.) There is no violence or injury of fortune that I have not experienced ; 

This broken heart has endured them all. Alas! is there one left that I have not encountered ? 
For about a week, we continued pressing down the snow, without being able to ad- 
vance more than a kos or a kos and a half.! I myself assisted in depressing the snow. 
Accompanied by ten or fifteen of my household, and by Kasim Beg, his two sons 
Tengeri Berdi and Kember Ali, and two or three of his servants, we all dismounted, 
and worked in beating down the snow. Every step we sank up to the middle or the 
breast, but we still went on trampling it down. As the vigour of the person who went 
first was generally expended after he had advanced a few paces, he stood still, while ano- 
ther advanced and took his place. The ten, fifteen, or twenty people who worked in 
trampling down the snow, next succeeded in dragging on a horse without a rider. The 
first horse sank up to the stirrups and girths, and after advancing ten or fifteen paces, 
was worn out. Drawing this horse aside, we brought on another, and in this way ten, 
fifteen, or twenty of us trampled down the snow, and contrived to bring forward the 
horses of all our number. The rest of the troops, even our best men, and many that 
bore the title of Beg, without dismounting, advanced along the road that had been 
beaten for them, hanging down their heads. This was no time for plaguing them or 
employing authority. Every man who possesses spirit or emulation hastens to such 
works of himself. Continuing to advance by a track which we had beat in the snow 
in this manner, we proceeded by a place named Anjukan, and in three or four days 
reached a Khawé§l, or cave, called Khawal-koti, at the foot of the Zirrin? pass. That 
day the storm of wind was dreadful. The snow fell in such quantities, that we all 
expected to meet death together. The men of that hill country call their caves and 
hollows Khawal. When we reached this Khawal, the storm was terribly violent. We 


halted at the mouth of it. The snow was deep, and the path narrow, so that only one _ 


person could pass at atime. The horses too advanced with difficulty over the road that 
had been beaten and trampled down, and the days were at the shortest. The first of the 
troops reached this Khawal while it was yet day-light. About evening and night 
prayers, the troops ceased coming in ; after which every man was obliged to dismount 
and halt where he happened to be. Many men waited for morning on horseback. 
The Khawal seemed to be small. I took a hoe, and having swept away and cleared 
off the snow, made for myself, at the mouth of the cave, a resting-place about the size 
of a prayer-carpet.® I dug down in the snow as deep as my breast, and yet did not 
reach the ground. This hole afforded me some shelter from the wind, and I sat down 
in it. Some desired me to go into the cavern, but I would not go. I felt, that for me 
to be in a warm dwelling, and in comfort, while my men were in the midst of snéw 
and drift—for me to be within, enjoying sleep and ease, while my followers were in 
trouble and distress, would be inconsistent with what I owed them, and a deviation 
from that society in suffering that was their due. It was right, that whatever their 
sufferings and difficulties were, and whatever they might be obliged to undergo, I 


1 Two or three miles. 
? The Zirrin pass seems to have lain between Yeke-auleng and Chekhcheran. 
3 The Musulmans, particularly travellers, when about to pray, spread out a small carpet, on which 


they make their prostrations. r 
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should be a sharer with them. There is a Persian proverb, that ‘* Death in the com- 
pany of friends is a feast.” I continued, therefore, to sit in the drift, in the sort of 
hole which I had cleared and dug out for myself, till bed-time prayers, when the snow 
fell so fast, that, as I had remained all the while sitting crouching down on my feet, 
I now found that four inches of snow had settled on my head, lips, and ears. That 
night I caught a cold in my ear. About-bed-time prayers a party, after having sur- 
veyed the cave, reported that the Khawal was very extensive, and was sufficiently 
large to receive all our people. As soon as I learned this, I shook off the snow that 
was on my head and face, and went into the cave. I sent to call in all such of the 
people as were at hand. A comfortable place was found within for fifty or sixty per- 
sons; such as had any eatables, stewed meat, preserved flesh, or anytling else in 
readiness, produced them ; and thus we escaped from the terrible cold, and snow, and 
drift, into a wonderfully safe, warm, and comfortable place, where we could refresh 
ourselves. | 

Next morning the snow and tempest ceased. Moving early, we trampled down the Arrives at 
gnow in the old way, and made a road. We reached the Bala-Daban.' As the usual “tin 
road, which is called the Zirrin kotal, or hill-pass, leads by-an excessively steep ascent, 
we did not attempt it, but proceeded by the lower valley road. Before we reached the 
Payan Daban,* the day closed on us. We halted in the defiles of the valley. The 
cold was dreadful, and we passed that night in great distress and misery. Many lost 
their hands and feet from the frost. Kepek lost his feet, Sewendik Turkoman his 
hands, and Akhi his feet, from the cold of that night. Early next morning we moved 
down the glen. Although we knew that this was not the usual road, yet, placing our 
trust in God, we advanced down the valley, and descended by difheult and precipitous 
places. It was evening prayer before we extricated ourselves from the mouth of the 
valley. It was not in the memory of the oldest man, that this pass had ever been de- 
acended, when there was so much snow on the ground; nay, it was never known that 
anybody even conceived the idea of passing it at such a season. Although for some 
days we endured much from the depth of the snow, yet, in the issue, it was this very 
circumstance which brought us to our journey’s end. Fer, if the enow had not been 
so deep, how was it possible to have gone, as we did, where there was no road, march- 
ing over precipices and ravines ? Had it not been for the extreme depth of the snow, 
the whole of our horses and camels must have sunk into the first gulph that we met 
with ; 3 


o 


(Persian verse.) —Every good and evil that exists, 
If you mark it well, is for a blessing. 


It was bed-time prayers when we reached Yeke-Auleng, and halted. The people Reaches 
of Yeke-Auleng,* who had heard of us as we descended, carried us to their warm renal 


1 Upper Daban, or Pass. Perhaps the top of the pass. 
3 Lower Daban, or Pass ; or, probably the bottom of the pass. 
3 Yeke-Auleng lies about thirty miles south-west from Bamian. 
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houses, brought out fat sheep for us, a superfluity of hay and grain for our horses, 
with abundance of wood and dried dung to kindle us fires. To pass from the cold 
and snow, into such a village and its warm houses, on escaping from want and suffer- 
ing, to find such plenty of good bread and fat sheep as we did, is an enjoyment that 
can be conceived only by such as have suffered similar hardships, or endured such 
heavy distress. We staid one day at Yeke-Auleng to refresh and recruit the spirits 
and strength of our men; after which we marched on two farsangs,' and halted, Next 
morning was the Id? of the Ramzan. We passed through Bamian, descended by the 
kotal, or hill-pass of Shibertu, and halted before reaching Jenglik. The Turkomfin 
Hazaras had taken up their winter-quarters in the line of my march, with their fami- 
lies and property, and had not the smallest intimation of my approach. Next morn- 
ing, on our march, we came among their huts, close by their sheep-folds, two or three 
of which we plundered; whereupon the whole of the Hazdras taking the alarm, 
abandoned their huts and property, and fled away to the hills with their children. 
Soon afterwards information was brought from the van, that a body of them, having 
posted themselves right in our line of march, had stopped our people in a narrow de- 
file, were assailing them with arrows, and effectually prevented their advance. Im- 
mediately on learning this I hurried forward. On coming up, I found that there really 
was properly speaking no strait; but that some Hazfras had posted themselves on a 
projecting eminence, where they had gathered together their effects, had taken up a 
position, and were making discharges of arrows on our men. 


( Turki verse.) They marked the distant blackening of the foe, 
And stood panic-struck and confounded ; 
I came up and hastened to the spot, 
And pressing on, exclaiming, Stand! Stand ! 
My aim was to make my troops alert, 
To fall briskly upen the foe. 
Having brought on my men, I placed myself behind ; 
When not a man minded my orders ; 
I had neither my coat of mail, nor horse-mail, nor arms, 
Except only my bow and arrows. 
When I stood still, all my men stood still also, 
As if the foe had slain them all. 
“* He who hires a servant, hires him for his need, 
That he may one day be useful in time of danger, 
Not that he should stand still while his lord advances, 
That he should stand at ease while his lord bears the burden of the day. 
He who is a servant should serve in due season, 
Not loiter in thy service, so as not even to be seasoning to thy food.”5 
At length I spurred on my horse and advanced, 
And, driving the foe before me, ascended the hill ; 
My men, on seeing me advance, advanced also, 
Leaving their terror behind. 


1 About eight miles. 

* About the 14th of February 1507. The festival on the termination of the fast of Ramzan. 

3 That is, if the master furnieh the principal part of the entertainment by being the meat, the servant 
ought, at least, to be the seasoning, or sauce. If the master bears the brunt of the day, the servant 
should lend some assistance. 
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4 Pushing forward, we quickly climbed the hill ; 

We went on without heeding their arrows, 

Sometimes dismounting, sometimes on horseback. 

First of all came on the boldest warriors : 

The enemy showered down arrows from above, © 

But marking our resolution gave way and fled. 

We gained the top of the hill, and drove the Hazaras before us, 
We skipped over the heights and hollows like deer ; 

We cut off the heads of the slain like deer ; 

We plundered them, we divided their property and sheep ; 
We slew the Tirkoman Hazaras, 

And made captives of their men and women ; 

Those who were far off too we followed and made prisoners : 
We took their wives and their children. 


The purport of these verses is, that when the Hazaras stopped the van, on its route, 
our men were all rather perplexed, and halted. In this situation I came up singly. 
Having called out to the men who were fleeing, “ Stand ! Stand !” I attempted to en- 
‘courage them. Not one of them would listen to me, or advance upon the enemy, but 
they stood scattered about in different places. Although I had not put on my helmet, 
my horse’s mail, or my armour, and had only my bow and quiver, I called out that 
servants were kept that they might be serviceable, and, in time of need, prove their 
loyalty to their master; not for the purpose of looking on while their master marched 
up against the foe: after which I spurred on my horse. When my men saw me making 
for the enemy, they followed. On reaching the hill which the Hazaras occupied, our 
troops instantly climbed it, and, without minding the arrows which poured down on 
them, made their way up, partly on horseback, partly on foot. As soon as the enemy 
saw that our men were in real earnest, they did not venture to stand their ground, but 
took to flight. Our people pursued them ap the hills, hunting them like deer or game. 
Such property or effects as our troops could lay hold of, they brought in with them, 
and made the families and children of the enemy prisoners. We also gathered in some of 
their sheep, which we gave in charge to Yarek Taghai, while we proceeded forward. We 
traversed the heights and eminences of the hill-country, driving off the horses and 
sheep of the Hazaras, and brought them to Lenger-Taimfir-Beg, where we encamped. 
Fourteen or fifteen of the most noted insurgents and robber chiefs of the Haziras 
had fallen into our hands. It was my intention to have put them to death with 
torture at our halting-ground, as an example and terror to all rebels and robbers; but 
Kasim Beg happening to meet them, was filled with unseasonable commiseration, and 
let them go ; 


To do good to the bad is the same thing 
As to do evil to the good : 

Salt ground does not produce spikenard ;— 
Do not throw away good seed on it.! 


The same pity was extended to the other prisoners, who were all set at liberty. 


1 From the Gulistan of Sadi 
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While we were plundering the Turkoman Hazaras, information reached ‘us that 
Muhammed Hussain Mirza Doghlet, and Sultan Senjer Birlas, having drawn over to 
their interests the body of Moghuls whe had staid behind in Kabul, had declared Khan 


ir- Mirza king,' were now besieging Kabul, and had spread a report that Badii-ez-zeman 


Mirza and Mozeffer Mirza had seized, the king, and carried him away to the fort of 
Ekhtiar-ed-din at Heri, which is now known by the name of Aleh-kurghan.? The 
chief persons in the fort of Kabul were Milla Babai Beshagheri, Khalifeh, Mohib Ali 
Kérchi, Ahmed Yiisef, and Ahmed Kasim. These officers had all conducted them- 
selves well, had put the fort into a strong state of defence, and done everything to 
guard it. At Lenger-Taimur-Beg I wrote an intimation of my having arrived in this 
quarter, and sent it to the nobles who were in Kabul, by Muhammed Andejani, one 
of Kasim Beg’s servants. I arranged with them that I was to descend by the Straits 
of Ghirbend, and to march on and take the enemy by surprise. The signal of my 
coming was to be, that I was to kindle a blazing fire after passing Minar bill; and 
I enjoined them, on their side, to make a large fire in the Citadel, on the top of the 
Old Kiosk, which is now the Treasury, in order that we might be sure that they were - 
aware of our approach ; and while we assailed the enemy from without, they were to 
sally out from within, and to leave nothing undone to rout the besiegers. Such were 
the instructions which I dispatched Muhammed Andejani to communicate. 

Next morning, we left Lenger, and halted opposite to Ushter-sheher. Mounting 
again before day, we descended the Pass of Ghirbend towards night, and halted near 
Sir-e-pfil. Having refreshed our horses, and bathed them, we left Sir-e-pil at noon- 
day prayers. Till we reached Tutkawel there was no snow. After passing that place, 
the farther we went the snow was the deeper. Between the village of Noh‘ and Minar 
the cold was so excessive, that, in the whole course of my life, I have seldom experi- 
enced the like. I sent Ahmedi Yesawel, aldng with Kara Ahmed Yurchi, to the Begs 
in K&bul, to let them know that we had come according to our engagement, and to 
require them to be on the alert, and bold. After surmounting the hill of Minar, we 
descended to the skirts of the hill, and, being rendered quite powerless from the frost, 
kindled fires and warmed ourselves. This was not the place where we were to kindle 
our fires, but, being unable to stand the cold, we were obliged to kindle them to warm 
ourselves. The morning was near when we set out from the skirts of the hill of Minar. 
Between Kabul and Minar the snow reached up to the horses’ thighs. Every place 
was covered with snow, so that such of our people as deviated from the road were | 
exposed to mischief. This whole distance we passed, sinking and rising again in the 
snow. In this way we reached Kabul undiscovered, by the appointed time. Before 
we arrived at Bibi Mah-rii, we saw a fire blazing in the Citadel. We then knew that 


1 Khan Mirza was Sultan Weis Mirza, the youngest son of Baber’s uncle, Sultan Mahmid Mirza of 
Hissar, by a half sister of Baber’s mother, and consequently his cousin. Muhammed Hussain Mirza 
Doghlet had married another sister of Baber’s mother, and had been governor of Uratippa, whence he 
had been expelled by Sheibani Khan. 

* Kagle Castle. It was an extremely strong castle on the north of Herat, and much used as a state- 
prison. It is pretended that Shahrokh Mirza employed no less than seven hundred thousand men in re- 
building it. 

5 Bridgend, a common name in these countries. * The Persian has Yekhshi. 
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' they were prepared. When we came to Syed K&sim’s Bridge, I sent Shirim Taghai, 

with the right wing, towards Milla Baba’s Bridge. With the centre and left wing, I 
advanced by way of Baba Lili; at that time, where the Bagh-e-Kalifeh now is, there 

was a small garden and house, which Ulugh Beg Mirza had made to serve as a Lenger.' 
Although its trees and wood were gone, yet its inclosure was still left. Khan Mirza He s attacks 
had his quarters there. Hussain Mirza was in the Bagh-e-Behisht,’? which had been ™ 

made by Ulugh Beg Mirza. We had got to the burying-ground near Milla Baba’s 

garden, when they brought back to me, wounded and unhorsed, a party that had 
pushed on in advance. This party, which had preceded us and had entered Khan 
Mirza’s house, was four in number, Syed Kasim Ishik-agha, Kember Ali Beg, Shir 

Kili Keraéwel Moghul, and Sultan Ahmed Moghul, who was one of Shir Kili Mo- 

ghul’s followers ; these four persons, as soon as they came up, without halting, entered 

the palace where Mirza Khan lived. All was instantly in uproar and alarm. Khan 

Mirza mounted on horseback, galloped off, and escaped. Muhammed Hussain Kor- Khan Mirza 
begi’s younger brother, also in the service of Khan Mirza, attacked Shir Kali Moghul, “*?™ 
one of the four, sword in hand, and threw him down; but Shir Kili contrived to escape 

while his opponent was endeavouring to cut off his head. These four persons, stil] 
smarting from their sabre and arrow wounds, were brought to me as I have mention- 

ed. The alley was narrow, and our horsemen crowded into it, so that a confusion and 
bustle ensued. Some of the enemy also collected, and though much crowded, made a 
stand. Our people could not get forward, and could not get back. I desired some 

men who were near me to dismount and push on. Dost Nasir, Khwajeh Muhammed 

Ali Kitabdar, Baba Shir-zid, Shah Mahmid, and a few others, having accordingly 
dismounted, advanced and assailed the enemy with their arrows. The enemy were 
shaken and took to flight. We waited a long time for the coming of our people from 

the fort, but they did not arrive in time for action. After the enemy were defeated, 

they began to drop in by ones and twos. Before we reached the Charbigh, in which 
Khan Mirza’s quarters had been, Ahmed Yisef and Syed Yisef joined me from the 

fort, and we entered the garden that he had left. On finding that Khan Mirza had 
escaped, we instantly left it. Ahmed Yisef was behind me, when, at the gate of the 
Charbagh, as I was coming out, Dost Sirpuli Piddeh, a man to whom I had shown 
particular marks of favour in Kabul, on account of his valour, and whom I had left in Baber in 
the office of Kotwal,° advanced with a naked sword in his hand, and made at me. Yf es 
. had on my stuffed waistcoat,‘ but had not put on my plate-mail. I had also omitted 

to put on my helmet. Althongh I called out to him, ‘“‘ Ho, Dost! Ho, Dost!” and 
spoke to him ; and though Ahmed Yisef also called out ; whether it was that the cold 

and snow had affected him, or whether he was hurried away by a confusion of ideas 
arising from the bustle of fight, he did not know me, and, without stopping, let fall a 


1 A Lenger is a house, in which Kalenders, or the religious devotees of the Muhammedans, live in, a 
sort of collegiate state. A Caravansera is generally connected with it, and is often the only part remain- 
ing of the establishment. 

2 Garden of Heaven. 3 The Kotwal is a Superintendant of Police. 

* The jibeh is a sort of waistcoat quilted with cotton. The gherbiche or plate-mail, are four plates of 
iron or other metal, made to cover the beck, front, and sides. 
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blow on my bare arm. The grace of God was conspicuous; it did not hurt a single 
hair ; 

However the sword of man may strike, 

It injures not a single vein, without the will of God. 


I had repeated a prayer, by virtue of which it was that Almighty God averted my 
danger, and removed from me the risk to which I was exposed. It was as follows :— 
(Arabic)—“ O my God! Thou art my Creator; except Thee there is no God. On 
Thee do I repose my trust ; Thou art the Lord of the mighty throne. What God wills 
comes to pass; and what He does not will, comes net come to pass; and there is no 
power nor strength but through the High and Exalted God ; and, of a truth, in all things 
God is Almighty; and verily He comprehends all things by his knowledge, and has 
taken account of everything. O my Creator! as I sincerely trust in Thee, do Thou 
seize by the forelock all evil proceeding from within myself, and all evil coming from 
without, and all evil proceeding from every man who can be the oecasion of evil, and 
all such evil as can proceed from any living thing, and remove them far from me; 
since, of a truth, thou art the Lord of the exalted throne !’” 

Proceeding thence, I went to the Bagh-e-Behisht, where Muhammed Hussain Mirza 


schnell resided ; but he had fled, and had escaped and hid himself. In a breach in the wall of 


Hussain 
Mirz:. 


the Baghcheh (or Little Garden), in which Muhammed Hussain Mirza had resided, 
seven or eight archers kept their post. I galloped and spurred my horse at them ; 
they durst not stand, but ran off. I came up with one of them, and cut him down. 
He went spinning off in such a way, that I imagined his head had been severed from 
his body, and passed on. The person whom I had hit was Tulik Gokultash, the foster 
brother of Khan Mirza; I struck him on the arm. Just as I had reached the door of 


Muhammed Hussain Mirza’s house, there was a Moghul sitting on the terrace, whe — 


had been in my service, and I recognised him. He fitted an arrow to his. bow, and 
aimed at me. A cry rose on all sides, ‘* That is the King !” he turned from his aim, 
discharged the arrow, and ran off. As the time for shooting was gone by, and as the 
Mirza and bis officers had fled away or were prisoners, what purpose was to be an- 
swered by his shooting? While I was at this palace, Sultan Senjer Birlis, whom I 
had distinguished by favours, and to whom I had given the Tumfn of Nangenhar, but 
who had nevertheless engaged in this rebellion, was taken, and dragged before me with 
a rope about his neck. Being in great agitation, he called out, ‘‘ What fault have I 
done?” “Is there a greater crime than for a man of note like you to associate and 
conspire with insurgents and rebels?” As Shah Begum,! the mother of my maternal 
uncle the Khan, was his sister’s daughter, I ordered them not to drag him in this 
shameful way along the ground, but spared his life, and did him no more harm. 
Leaving this place, I directed Ahmed Kasim Kaihber, who was one of the chiefs that 
had been in the fort, to pursue Khan Mirza with a body of troops. Close by the 


1 Shah Begum was one of the wives of Yunis Khan, the maternal grandfather of Baber, and was the 
mother of Sultan Nigar-Khanum, who was Khan Mirza’s mother. It is to be observed, that Khanum 
and Khanim are used indiscriminately in all the copies. 
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Bagh-e-Behisht,! Shah Begum and the Khanim* dwelt, in palaces which they had 
themselves erected. On leaving the palace,. I went to visit Shah Begum and the Baber 
Khanim. The town’s-people and the rabble of the place had taken to their clubs, and } veo 
were making a riot. They were eager to lay hold of men in corners, to plunder pro- 
perty, and profit by the confusion. I therefore stationed parties in different places, to 
chastise and disperse them, and to drive them away. Shah Begum and Khanim were 
sitting together in the same house. I alighted wheré I had always done, and went up 
and saluted them with the same respect and form as I had been accustomed to use. , 
Shah Begum and the Khanim were out of all measure alarmed, confounded, dismayed, 
and ashamed. They could neither stammer out an excuse, nor make the inquiries 
which politeness required. It was not my wish that they should feel uneasy; yet the 
faction which had been guilty of such excesses was composed of persons who, beyond 
all doubt, were not disposed to neglect the suggestions of the Begum and the Khanim. 
Khan Mirza was the grandson of Shah Begum, and night and day with the Begums. 
If he did not pursue their advice, it was in their power to have prevented his leaving 
them, and they could have kept him near them under their own eye. On several occa- 
sions, too, when, from adverse circumstances and ill fortune, I was separated from my 
country, my throne, my servants, and dependants, I had fled to them for refuge and 
shelter, and my mother had also gone to them, but we experienced no sort of kindness 
or support. Khan Mirza, my younger brother, and his mother, Sultan Nigar-Kha- 
num, at that time possessed valuable and populous countries, while I and my mother 
had not even a single village, nor a few fowls. My mother was a daughter of Yunis 
Khan, and I was his grandson. But whether I was or not, every one of that connexion 
who happened to come in my ‘way was sure to benefit by it, and was treated as a rela- 
tion or cousin. When Shah Begum came to live with me, I bestowed on her Pem- 
ghan, which is one of the moet desirable places in Kabul. Indeed, I never failed in 
my duty or service towards any of them. Sultan Said Khan, the Khan of Kashghér,‘ 
came to me with five or six naked followers on foot; I received them like my own 
brothers, and gave him the Tuman of Mandraur, one of the districts of Lemghan. 
When Shah Ismfel overthrew and slew Sheibék Khan in Merv, and I passed over into 
Kundez, the men of Andejin began to turn their eyes towards me. Several of them 
displaced their Daroghas, while others held their towns on my account, and sent to give 
me notice of their proceedings. I dispatched Sultan Said Khan, with my Baberi servants 
and an additional reinforcement, to hold the government of my own native country of 
Andejan, and raised him to the rank of Khan ; and, down to this moment, I have always 
continued to treat every man of that family, who places himself under my protection, 


2 Garden ef Paradise. 

* The Khanim, or princess, here mentioned, must be either Meher-nigar-Khanum, the eldest sister of 
Baber’s mother, and one of the widows of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, or more probably her youngest sister of 
the full blood, Khub-nigar-Khanum, the wife of Muhammed Hussain Mirza. Khan Mirza was the 
youngest son of their sister of the half blood, Sultan Nigar-Khanim, the widow of Sultan Mahmud 
Mirza. 

3 Cousins are eften familiarly called brothers in eastern countries. The meaning is, Khan Mirza, 
whom I regarded as my younger brother, &c. 

_ © He also was a near relation of Yunis Khan. He married a daughter of one of Baber’s aunts. 
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with as much kindness as my own paternal relations ; as, for example, Chin Taimur 
Sultan, Isan Taimur Sultan, Tokhteh Bugha Sultan, and Baba Sultan, are at this instant 
with me, and I have received and treated them with more distinction and favour than 
my own paternal cousins. I have no intention, by what I have written, to reflect on any 
one; all that I have said is only the plain truth: and I have not mentioned it with 
the least design to praise myself; I have only spoken of things as they happened. In 
all that I have written, down to the present moment, I have in every word most scru- 
pulously followed the truth. I have spoken of occurrences precisely as they really 
passed ; I have consequently described every good or bad act, were it of my father or 
elder brother, just as it occurred, and have set forth the merit or demerit of every man, 
whether friend or stranger, with the most perfect impartiality. Let the reader there- 
fore excuse me, and let not the hearer judge with too much severity. : 

Leaving their palace, I went to the Chehar Bagh, which had been occupied by 
Khan Mirza. On reaching it I wrote letters to different parts of the country, as well 
as to the Aimaks and wandering tribes, announcing my victory. I then mounted my 
horse and entered the citadel. 

Muhammed Hussain Mirza, after making his escape, had in his fright taken refuge 
in the Khanim’s wardrobe, and hid himself among the carpets. Miram Diwaneh 
and some others were sent from the fort, to search the house and bring him out. On 
coming to the Khanim’s palace-gate, they made use of rough, and not very polite lan- 
guage. They, however, discovered Muhammed Hussain Mirza hid among the carpets, 
and conveyed him into the citadel. I behaved to him with my wonted respect, rose 
on his coming in, and showed no symptoms of harshness in my manner. Muhammed 
Hussain Mirza had conducted himeelf in such a criminal and guilty way, and had 
been actively engaged in such mutinous and rebellious proceedings, that, had he been 
cut in pieces, or put to a painful death, he would only have met with his deserts. As 
we were in some degree of relationship to each other, he having sons and daughters 
by my mother’s sister, Khub-nigar-Khanom, I took that circumstance into considera- 
tion, and gave him his liberty, allowing him to set out for Khorasin. Yet this un- 
grateful, thankless man, this coward, who had been treated by me with such lenity, 
and whose life I had spared, entirely forgetful of this benefit, abused me and ecandal- 
ized my conduct to Sheibak Khan. It was but a short time, however, before Sheib&k 
Khan put him to death, and thus sufficiently avenged me :— 


Deliver over him who injures you to Fate ; 
For Rate i is a servant that val avenge your quarrel. 


Ahmed Kasim Kahber, and the party who were sent in pursuit of Khan Mirza, 
overtook him among the billocks of Kurghe-Yelik. He was unable to flee, and had 
neither strength nor courage enough to fight. They took him prisoner, and brought 
him before me. I was sitting in the old Diwankhaneh’ (or Hall of Audience), in a 


1 The Akbernameh says that the young prince was brought to Baber by the Khanim, his mother, and 
gives the address which she made him on the occasion. The account of this affair there given, is, in se- 
veral respects, inconsistent with that of Baber. His mother does not appear to have been at Kabul. She 
had married Uzbek Khan. 
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portico on ite north-east side, when he was brought in. I said, “ Come and embrace 
me.” From the agitation in which he was, he fell twice before he could come up and 
make his obeisance. After we had saluted I seated him at my side, and spoke en- 
couragingly to him. They brought in sherbet. I myself drank of it first, in order 


to reassure him, and then handed it to him. As I was still uncertain of the fidelity of - 


a considerable part of the soldiers, the country people, the Moghuls, and Chaghatai, 
who were yet unsettled, I sent Khan Mirza into custody at large in the house of his 
sisters,' with orders to him not to leave it; but, as the commotions and sedition of the 
Ils and Ultises still continued, and as the Khan’s stay in Kabul did not seem advisable, 
I allowed him, in the course of a few days, to proceed to Khorasan. 

After he had taken leave, I set out on a circuit through Baran, Chastibeh, and 


Baber visits 


the low grounds of Gulbehar.? In the spring, the country about Baran, the plain of 2" “° 


Ch&stibeh, and the low country of Gulbehar, is excessively pleasant. .Its verdure is 
much superior to that of any place in Kabul. It abounds with tulips of various spe- 
cies. I once desired the different kinds to be counted, and they brought me in thirty- 
four sorts. I wrote some verses in praise of the district ; 


( Tarki.) Its verdure and flowers render Kabul, in spring, a heaven ; 
But above all, the spring of Baran, and of Gulbehfr, is enchanting. _ 


In this same tour I finished the ghazel which begins thus :— 


( Tuérkt.) My heart is like a rose-bud, spotted with blood ; 
Were there a hundred thousand springs, the rose-bud of my heart can never blow. 


In truth, few places can be compured to these in the spring, either for beauty of pro- 
spect, or for the amusement of hawking, as has been more particularly noticed in the 
summary account I have given of Kabul and Ghazni. 

This same year, the Amirs of Badakhshan, such as Muhammed Korchi, Mobarek 
Shah Zobir, and Jehangir, being offended with the conduct and proceedings of Nasir 
Mirza, and some of his favourites, rose in insurrection, united, and formed an army. 
After collecting their horse and foot in the plain which lies on the river Kokcheh,' to- 
wards Yeftil and Ragh, they advanced by way of the broken hiHock grounds near 
Khemchan. Nasir Mirza, and those who were about him, being inexperienced young 
men, of no consideration or foresight, marched towards the hillocks to give the insur- 
gents battle, and engaged them. The ground is a mixture of hill and plain. The 
enemy had a numerous infantry. Though several times charged by cavalry they stood 
fast, and in their turn attacked so spiritedly, that the Mirza’s horse were unable to 
keep their ground, and fled. The Badakhshanians having routed Nasir Mirza, pilla- 
ged and plundered all who were connected with or dependent on him. Nasir Mirza, 
with his routed and plundered adherents, fled by way of Ishkemish and Narin, to Kil- 


1 Several of his sisters seem to have been at this time at Kabul.—See p. 30. 

2 These places lie to the north of Kabul, among the hills. 

3 The river on which FaizibAd stands ; it joins the Amu from the south, rising in Kafferistan. It is 
one of the two chief branches of the Oxus. . 

‘ These places lie south-east from Kundez. 
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kai, and, going up the Sfirkh-ab, proceeded on to Abdereh ; whence, descending by 
the hill-pass of Shiberti, he reached Kabul with seventy or eighty plundered and worn- 
out servants and followers, naked and hungry. It was a striking dispensation of Pro- 
vidence. Two or three years before, Nasir Mirza had instigated all the Ils and Ulises 


to rise up and march off with him in rebellion from Kabul, had proceeded to Badakh- 


shan, put the forts in a state of defence, guarded the valleys, and indulged in the moat 
ambitious views ; now he returned, ashamed and distressed at his former doings, and 
afflicted and distracted at his former defection. I did not show him the least symp- 
tom of displeasure, but asked him a number of questions, conversed with him, and 
showed him marks of regard, in order to dissipate his uneasiness and embarrass- 
ment. 





EVENTS OF THE YEAR 913.'! 


I set out from Kabul for the purpose of plundering and beating up the quarters of 
the Ghiljis. By the time we halted at Sirdeh, they brought me notice that a large 
body of Mehmends, quite unaware of our approach, were lying at Misht and Seka- 
neh,° which are about a farsang from Sirdeh. The Amirs, and men who accompanied 
me, were eager to be allowed to fall upon these Mehmends. I answered, ‘“* Would it 
be right, while the object of the expedition on which we are bent is still unaccom- 
plished, to turn out of our way to chastise and injure our own subjects ? It cannot be.” 
Leaving Sirdeh, we crossed the Desht of Kattewaz‘ by night. The night was dark, 
and the ground uneven. We could see neither hill nor hillock, nor any trace of a road 
or passage. Nobody was able to guide us. At last I myself led the way. I had passed 
once or twice before through this ground, and, trusting to my recollection of it, I ad- 
vanced, keeping thé pole-star on my right hand. Almighty God was propitious, and 
we came right on Kiakifi, and the stream of Ulabetii, towards the place where the Ghiljis 
were lying, called Khwajeh Ismiel Siriti. The road passes over the stream ; we halted 
in the hollow in which the stream flows, rested and refreshed ourselves and our horses 
for an hour; and having slept and taken breath, towards morning we set out again. 
The sun was up before we emerged from these hills and knolls, and reached the Desht. 
From thence, a good farsang® from the Ghilji camp, we observed a blackness, which 
was either owing to the Ghiljis being in motion, or to smoke. The young and inex- 
perienced men of the army all set forward full speed; I followed them for two kos,® 
shooting arrows at their horses, and at length checked their speed. When five or six 


1 This year commenced on the 18th of May 1507. 

2 The Ghiljis inhabit the tract to the southward and eastward of Ghazni and Lohger. 

3 Sekaneh lies south-east of Shorkach, and near Kharbin. Sirdeh is about twenty-five or thirty miles 
south of Ghazni. . 

‘ The Desht of Kattehwaz is to the south of Ghazni. 

> Four miles. S Three miles. 
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thousand men set out on a pillaging party, it is extremely difficult to maintain disci- 
pline. The Almighty directed everything favourably. Our people stopped. When 
we had got about a Shirai kos from the enemy, we saw the blackness occasioned by 
the encampment of the Afghans, and sent on the pillagers. In this foray we took a 
number of sheep. I had never seen so many taken at any other time. While we were 
dismounted, and employed in collecting the property and spoil, the enemy gathered in 
troops all around, descended into the plain, and provoked us to fight. Some of the 
Begs and men having gone out, surrounded and took one body of them whole and en- 
tire, and put every man of them tothe sword. Nazir Mirza attacked another body of 
them, and entirely cut them to pieces. A minaret of skulls was erected of the heads 
of these Afghans. Dost Piddeh, the Kotwal, whose name has been already noticed, was 
wounded in the leg by an arrow, and died by the time we reached Kabul. 

Marching back from Khwajeh Isméel, we halted at Ulabeti. Here some of my 
Begs and officers were directed to go and separate the fifth of the spoil. Kasim Beg, 
and some others, as a mark of favour, had not the fifth taken from them. The fifth 
so taken was returned at sixteen thousand sheep, so that the spoil amounted to eighty 
thousand, and, making allowance for losses and for the fifths not demanded, must have 
amounted to a hundred thousand sheep. 

Marching from this ground next morning, I directed the large hunting-ring to be Forms the 
formed by the troops in the plain of Kattehw&z, for the purpose of the chase. The me 
deer and gorkhers! of this plain are always very fat, and in great plenty. A number 
of deer and gorkhers were enclosed in our circle, ind many of them were killed. Du- 
ring the hunt I pursued a gorkher, and, on coming near, discharged first one arrow 
at it, and then another, but the wounds were not such as to bring it down. Yet, in 
consequence of these two wounds, it ran slower than before. Spurring on my horse, 
and getting nearer it, I hit it such a blow with my sword on the back part of the head, 
behind its two ears, that its windpipe was cut, and it fell tambling over, ite hind legs 
striking my stirrups. My sword cut excessively well, and it was a wonderfully fat 
gorkher. Its rib might be somewhat less than a gez* in length. Shirim Taghai, and 
some others who had seen the deer of Moghilistan, were surprised, and declared that, 
even in Moghilistén, deer so fat and large were very rarely to be met with. I killed 
also another gorkher, and the deer and gorkhers in general that were killed in 
this hunt were very fat; but none equalled in size the gorkher which I have men- 
tioned. 

When this foray was over I returned to Kabul, and encamped. In the end of last A‘tairs of 
year,*® Sheibék Khan had set out from Samarkand with his army, for the purpose of " 
conquering Khorasan. Shah Mansfr Bakhshi, a traitor, who held Andekhid, sent 
persons to Sheibak Khan, inviting him to hasten his approach. When he came near 
Andekhiid,‘ this wretch, relying on his having invited the Uzbeks, dressed himself 
very fine, put a plume on his head, and taking along with him a peshkesh and a pre- 
sent of his choicest curiosities, issued forth. On his approach, the Uzbeks, who had 


1 The gorkher is the wild ass. 2 The gez may be about two feet. 3 Spring of 1507. 
‘ Andekhidd may be about twenty-five miles west of Shaberghan, and lies near the Desert. 
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no officer of rank with them, flocked round him on every side. In the twinkling of 
an eye they fell upon the procession, pulled away and plundered his effeminate attire, 
his peshkesh and his rarities, and stripped and robbed him and all his people. 
Badia-ez-zemin Mirza, Mozeffer Mirza, Muhammed Berendik Birlas, and Zilotn 
Arghiin, all lay in the vicinity of Baba Khaki with the army which they had collected. — 
They had neither’made up their minds to fight, nor had they agreed to put the fort 


- in a defensible state. They had nothing in order, and had come to no final resolution ; 
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but continued lying there panic-struck, ill informed, and irresolute. Muhammed Be- 
rendGk Birlas, who was a man of sense and talent, proposed that Mozeffer Mirza and 
he should fortify themselves in Heri, while Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and Zilnin Beg 
should proceed to the hill-country in the adjoining territory, should call in to their 
assistance, Sultan Ali Arghin from Sistén, and Shah Beg and Mokim, with their 
armies, from Kandahar and Zemin-Dawer, so as to strengthen themselves by a junc- 
tion with these chieftains ; that when the troops of the Hazaras and Nukderis were once 
in the field, and in motion, it would be difficult for the enemy to advance into the hill- 
country, and that, as they would then be harassed, and kept on the alarm by the army 
without, it would be quite impossible for them to act with effect against the town. His 
advice was most judicious, and was founded on deep consideration and foresight. Zil- 
nin Arghiin, though a man of courage, yet was mean, avaricious, and of very slender 
judgment. He was a flighty, crack-brained man. During the time that the brothers 
were joint-kings in Heri, he was Badia-ez-zeman Mirza’s prime-minister and chief 
adviser, as has been mentioned. His avarice made him unwilling that Muhammed 
Berendik should remain in the city. He was anxious that he himself should be left 
there ; but this he could not accomplish. A more striking proof of his wrong-headed- 
ness and derangement is, that he suffered himself to be grossly deluded and cheated, | 
by trusting to needy flatterers and impostors. The incident occurred when he was 
prime-minister, and in the highest trust at Heri, at which time a body of Sheikhs and 
Millas came and told him, that they had discovered by their communications with the 
Spheres, that he was to have the appellation of Huzeber-illa (the Lion of God), and 
was to defeat the Uzbeks. Relying on this assurance, and hanging this prediction 
about his neck, he returned thanks to God; and hence it was that he paid no attention 
to the wise suggestions of Muhammed Berendik; did not put the fort in a defensible 
state; did not prepare ammunition and warlike arms; did not appoint either an ad- 
vance or picquets to get notice of the enemy’s approach, nor even exercise his army, 
or accustom it to diseipline, or battle-array, so as to be prepared and able to fight with 
readiness when the enemy eame. 

Sheibak Khan having passed the Murghab in the month of Moharrem,' the first no- 


-tice they had of his approach, was the news of his arrival in the vicinity of Sirakai.? 


Being filled with consternation, they were unable to do any one thing that was requi- 
site. They could neither assemble their men, nor draw up their army in battle-array ; 
every man went off to shift for himself. Zilnfin Arghin, infatuated by absurd flat- 
tery, as has been mentioned, kept his ground at Kara Rebat against fifty thousand 


1 May and June 1507. 3 Perhaps Siraks or Sirakhsh. 
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Uzbeks, with a hundred or a hundred and fifty men. A great body of the enemy 
coming up, took him in an instant, and swept on. They cut off his head as soon as 
he was taken. 

The mother, sister, Haram, and treasures of the Mirzas, were in the castle of Ehk- a 
tidr-éd-din, which commonly goes by the name of Aleh Kirghan.' The Mirzas reach- 
ed the city late in the evening: they slept till midnight to refresh their horses. At 
dawn they abandoned the place, without even having thought of putting the fort in a 
state of defence. During this interval of leisure, they took no means for carrying off 
their mother, sister, wives, or children, but ran away, leaving them prisoners in the 
hands of the Uzbeks.? Payendeh Sultan Begum, Khadijeh Begum, with the wives and 
- women of Sultan Hussain Mirza, of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, and Mozeffer Mirza, their 
children, infants, and whatever treasure and effects the Mirzas possessed, were all in 
Aleh Kirghan. They had not put the fort in a sufficient posture of defence, and the 
troops that had been appointed to garrison it were not arrived. Ashik Muhammed 
Arghiin, the younger brother of Mazid Beg, having fled on foot from the army, arrived 
at Heri and entered the castle. Ali Khan the son of Amir Umer Beg, Sheikh Abdalla 
Bekawal, Mirza Beg Ky-Khosravi, and Miraki Kor Diwan, also threw themselves in- - 
to the castle. On Sheibak Khan’s arrival, after two or three days, the Sheikh-fl-Islam 
and the chief men of the city, having made a capitulation, took the keys of the walled 
town, went out to meet him and surrendered the place. Ashik Muhammed, however, 
held out the castle for sixteen or seventeen days longer; but a mine being run from 
without, near the horse-market, and fired, a tower was demolished. On this the people 
in the castle, thinking that all was over with them, gave up all thoughts of holding out, 
and surrendered. 

After the taking of Heri, Sheibik Khan behaved extremely ill to the children and oe 
wives of the kings; nor to them alone, he conducted himself towards everybody in a guct. 
rude, unseemly, and unworthy manner, forfeiting his good name and glory for a little 
wretched earthly pelf. The first of Sheibak Khan’s misdeeds in Heri was, that for the 
sake of some worldly dirt, he ordered Khadijeh Begum to be given up to Shah Man- 
sir Bakhshi, the catamite, to be plundered and treated as one of his meanest female 
slaves. Again, he gave the reverend and respected Saint, Sheikh Purin, to the Moghul 
Abdu] Wahab to be plundered ; each of his sons he gave to a different person for the . 
same purpose. He gave the poets and authors to Mulla Bindi to be squeezed. Among 
the jeux d’esprit on this subject, one tetrastich is often repeated in Khorasiin :— 


Except only Abdalla Kirkhar,? to-day, 
There is not a poet can show the colour of money ; 


1 This strong castle lies, as has been mentioned, close to Herat on the north. 

2 It may only be necessary to add, that Badia-ez-zeman Mirza took refuge with Shah Ismael Sufevi, 
who gave him Tabriz. When the Turkish Emperor Selim took that place in A. H. 920 (A. D. 1514), 
he was taken prisoner and carried to Constantinople, where he died A. H. 923 (A. D. 1517).  Muham- 
med ZemAn Mirza, who is often mentioned in the course of Baber’s transactions in Hindustan, was his 


son. , 
3 Kirkhar (asini nervus) seems to have been the nick-name of some poet who was plundered. 


Death of 
Abul Has. 


Kepek. 
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Bindi is inflamed with hopes of getting hold of the poet’s cash, 
But he will only get hold of a Kirkhar.! ; 

There was a Khan’s daughter called Khanim, one of Mozeffer Mirza’s Haram. 
Sheib&k Khan married her immediately on taking Heri, without being restrained by her 
being in an impure state.’ In spite of his supreme ignorance, he had the vanity to de- 
liver lectures in explanation of the Koran to Kazi Ekhtiar and Muhammed Mir Yiasef, 
who were among the most celebrated Mfllas in Khorasén and Heri. He also took 
a pen and corrected the writing and drawings of Milla Sultan Ali, and Behzid the 
painter. When at any time he happened to have composed one of his dull couplets, 
he read it from the pulpit, hung it up in the Charsi (or Public Market), and levied 
a benevolence from the town’s-people on the joyful occasion. He did know some- 
thing of reading the Koran, but he was guilty of a number of stupid, absurd, presump- 
tuous, infidel words and deeds, such as IJ have mentioned. 

Ten or fifteen days after the taking of Heri, he advanced from Kohdestan to the 
bridge of Salar, and sent his whole army, under the command of Taimfr Sultan and 
Abid Sultan, against Abul Hussan Mirza and Kepek Mirza, who were lying in Mesh- 
hid,® quite off their guard. At one time they thought of defending Kulat ;‘ at another 
time, on hearing of the approach of this army, they had thoughts of giving it the slip, 


. and of pushing on by forced marches by another road, and so falling on Sheibani Khan 


Baber 
marches to 
Kandahér. 


by surprise. This was a wonderfully good idea; they could not, however, come to 
any resolution, and were still lying in their old quarters, when Taimur Sultan and Abid 
Sultan came in sight with their army, after a series of rapid marches. The Mirzas, 
on their side, put their army in array, and marched out. Abul Hassan Mirza was 
speedily routed. Kepek Mirza, with a few men, fell on the enemy who had engaged 
his brother. They routed him also. Both of them were made prisoners. When the 
two brothers met they embraced, kissed each other, and took a last farewell. Abul 
Hassan Mirza showed some dejection, but no difference could be marked in Kepek 
Mirza. The heads of the two Mirzas were sent to Sheibik Khan while he was at the 
Bridge of Salar. 

At this time Shah Beg, and his younger brother Muhammed Mokin,’ being alarm- 
ed at the progress of Sheibak Khan, sent me several ambassadors in succession, with 
submissive letters, to convey professions of their attachment and fidelity. Mokim him- 
self, in a letter to me, explicitly called upon me to come to his succour. At a season 
like this, when the Uzbeks had entirely occupied the country, it did not appear to me 
becoming to remain idly looking on; and, after so many ambassadors and letters had 


1 There is a Persian phrase, when a man is engaged in an unprofitable undertaking, Kir-e-khar khdhed 
gertft, Asini nervum deprehendet. 

2 The Adet, or unlawful times of a woman, according to the Muhammedan law, are chiefly three,—while 
she is mourning the death of her husband, when menstruous, and for a certain period after her divorce. 

3 A celebrated city of Khorasan, west from Herit. 

‘ The birth-place of Nadir Shah, north of Meshhid. It stands on very strong ground. 

5 These two noblemen were the sons of Zilntin Beg, and, after their father’s death, were in possession 
of Kandahar, Zemin Dawer, and part of the hill-country to the south. The former, who was a brave 
warrior, afterwards founded an independent sovereignty (that of the Arghins) in Sind. 
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been sent to invite me, I did not think it necessary to stand on the ceremony of wait- 
ing till these noblemen came personally to pay me their compliments. Having con- 
sulted with all my Amirs and best-informed counsellors, it was arranged that we 
should march to their assistance with our army; and that, after forming a junction 
with the Arghfin Amirs, we might consult together, and either march against Kho- 
rasan, or follow some other course that might appear more expedient. With these 
intentions, we set out for Kandahar. At Ghazni [ met Habiba Sultan Begum, whom, 
as has been mentioned, I called my Yenka, and who had brought her daughter Maa- 
simeh Sultan Begum, as had been settled between us at Heri. Khosrou Gokultash, 
Sultan Kili Chinak, and Gedai Belal, had fled from Heri to Ebn Hussain Mirza, and 
had afterwards left him also, and gone to Abul Hassan Mirza. Finding it equally 
impossible to remain with him, they came for the purpose of joining me, and accom- 
panied the ladies. 

When we reached Kilat,! the merchants of Hindustan, who had come to Kilat to Passes 
traffic, had not time to escape, as our soldiers came upon them quite unexpectedly. 
The gerieral opinion was, that, at a period of confusion like the present, it was fair to 
plunder all such as came from a foreign country. I would not acquiesce in this. I 
asked, ‘‘ What offence have these merchants committed ? If, for the love of God, we 
suffer these trifling things to escape, God will one day give us great and important 
benefits in return; as happened to us not very long ago, when we were on our expe- 
dition against the Ghiljis; the Mehmends, with their flocks, their whole effeets, wives, 
and families, were within a single fareang of the army. Many urged us to fall upon 
them. From the same considerations that influence me now, I combated that pro- 
posal, and the very next morning Almighty God, from the property of the refractory 
Afghans, the Ghiljis, bestowed on the army so much spoil as had never perhape been 
taken in any other inroad.” We encamped after passing Kilat, and merely levied 
something from each merchant by way of Peshkesh. 

After passing Kilat, I was joined by Khan Mirza, whom I had suffered to retire into Is met by 
Khorasan after his revolt in Kabul, and by Abdal Rizak Mirza,’ who had staid behind — a 
in Khorasin when I left it. They had just escaped from Kandahar. The mother of 
the Pir Muhammed Mirza, who was the grandson of Behar Mirza, and the son of Je- 
hangir Mirza, accompanied these Mirzas, and waited on me. 

I now sent letters to Shah Beg and Mokim, informing them that I had advanced Shah 
thus far in compliance with their wishes; that, as a foreign enemy like the Uzbeks sir . 
had occupied Khorasan, it was necessary, in conjunction with them, to concert such ee 
measures as might seem most advisable and expedient for the general safety. Imme- 
diately upon this, they not only desisted from writing and sending to invite me, but 
even returned rude and uncivil answers. One instance of their rudeness was, that in 
the letter which they wrote me, they impressed the seal on the back of the letter, in 
the place in which one Amir writes to another, nay, where an Amir of some rank sets 


1 This is Kilat-e-Ghilji on the Ternek, about a degree east from Kandahar. 

* Khan Mirza, it will be recollected, was the youngest son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, one of Baber’s 
uncles, arkl King of Hissar, afterwards of Samarkand ; and Abdal Risak Mirza was the son of another of 
them, Ulugh Beg Mirse, late king of Kabul. : 
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his seal in writing. to an inferior Amir. Had they not been guilty of such insolence, 
and returned such insulting answers, things never would have come to such an issue, 
as it has been said,— 


(Persian.)—An altercation has sometimes gone so far as to overthrow an ancient family (dynasty). 


The result of their passionate and insolent conduct was, that their family, and the 
accumulated wealth and honours of thirty or forty years, were given to the wind. 

In Sheher-Sefa,” one day, there was a false alarm in the camp: all the soldiers armed 
and mounted. I was busy bathing and purifying myself. The Amirs were in great 
alarm. When ready I mounted; but, as the alarm was a false one; everything was 

Baber ar. 9000 quieted. 

rives before Proceeding thence by successive marches, we encamped at Gizer.* There too, in 

aaa spite of all my attempts to come to ‘an explanation, they paid no attention to my over- 
tures, but persisted in their obstinacy and contumacy. My adherents, who knew every 
part of the country, advised me to advance by the rivulets which flow towards Kan- 
dahar, on the side of Baba Hassan Abdal, and Khalishak,‘ and to occupy a strong po- 
sition on their course. I adopted the plan, and next morning having armed our troops, 
and arrayed them in right and left wings and centre, we marched in battle order for 
Khalishak. Shah Beg and Mokim had erected a large awning on the projecting face of 
the hill of Kandahar, somewhat below the place where I have built a palace, and lay 
there with their army. Mokim’s men pushed forward and advanced near us. Tifan 
Arghiin, who had deserted and joined us near Sheher-Sefa, advanced alone towards 
the Arghiin line. One Ashik-alla, with seven or eight men, separating from the ene- 
my, rode hard towards him. Tufan advanced singly, faced them, exchanged some 
sword-blows, dismounted Ashik-alla, cut off his head, and brought it to us as we 
were passing by Sang Lekhsheh. We hailed this exploit as a favourable omen. As 
the ground was broken by villages and trees, we did not reckon it a good place to 
select for the battle. We, therefore, passed over the skirts of the hills, and having 
chosen our ground by the stream of an auleng (or meadow), near Kandahar, had halted, 
and were encamping, when Shir Kuli, who had the advance, rode hastily up, inform- 
ing me that the enemy were in full march towards us, drawn up in battle array. After 
passing Kilat, our people had suffered much from hunger and want. On coming to 
Khalishak, most of them had gone out in various directions, some up the country and 
others down, to collect bullocks, sheep, and other necessaries, and were now much 


1 The Porta’ pay great attention, in their correspondence, not only to the style, but to the kind of 
paper on which a letter is written, the place of signature, the place of the seal, and the situation of the 
address. Chardin gives some curious information on thfis subject. 

2 Sheher-Sefa lies about forty miles east of Kandahar. 

3 The ford. This village probably stands at the passage over some river. 

* Baba Hassan Abdal is probably the same as Baba Wali, five or six miles north of Kandahar ; at 
least, the Saint who gives his name to Hassan Abdal, east of Atok, is called indiscriminately Hassan 
Abdal, and Baba Wali Kandahari. Khalishak is on a little hill about three miles west of Baba Wali, 

beyond the Arghandab. 

5 There are two Lekhshehs, Little Lekhsheh, a mile west of modern Kandahar, and Great €_ekhsheh, 
about a mile south-weat of the old city of Kandahar, and five or six from the modern one. 
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scattered. Without wasting time in attempting to gather in the stragglers, we mount- 
ed for action. My whole force might amount to about two thousand; but when we 
halted on our ground, from the numbers that had gone off in different directions on 
foraging parties, as has been mentioned, and who had not had time to rejoin us, before 
the battle, when the enemy appeared I had only about a thousand men with me. 
Though my men were few in number, yet I had been at great pains to train and exer- Hic order 
cise them in the best manner. Perhaps on no other occasion had I my troops in such ° b#ttle- 
perfect discipline. All my household dependents! who could be serviceable, were di- 
vided into bodies of tens and fifties, and I had appointed proper officers for each body, 
and had assigned to each its proper station on the right or left, so that they were all 
trained and perfectly informed of what they were to do; and had orders to be on the 
alert, and active, during the fight. The right and left wings,’ the right and left divi- 
sions, the right and left flanks, were to charge on horseback, and were drawn up and 
instructed to act of themselves, without the necessity of directions from the Tewachis ; 
and in general the whole troope knew their proper stations, and were trained to attack 
those to whom they were opposed. Although the terms Beranghar, Ung-Kil, Ungyan, 
and Ung, have all the same meaning, yet for the sake of distinctness, I gave the dif- 
ferent words different senses. As the right and left are called Beranghar and Jewaing- 
har‘ (Meimeneh and Myesereh), and are not included in the centre, which they call 
Ghal, the right and left do not belong to the Ghfl; in this instance, therefore, I 
called these separate bodies by the distinctive names of Berainghar and Jewanghar. 
Again, as the Ghil or centre is a distinct body, I called its right and left by way of 
distinction, Ung-kal and Sil-kal. The right and left of that part of the Centre where 
my immediate dependents were placed, I called Ungidén and Silian. The right and 
left of my own household troops, who were close at hand, I called Uug and Sal. In - 
the Beranghar or right wing, were Mirza Khan, Shirim Taghai, Yarek Taghai, with 
his brother, Jelmeh Moghul, Ayfib Beg, Muhammed Beg, Ibrahim Beg, Ali Syed 
Moghul, with the Moghuls, Sultan Ali Chehreh, Khodai Bakhsh, and his brothers. 
In the Jewanghar or left wing, were. Abdal Rizik Mirza, Kasim Beg, Tengri Berdi, 
Kembci, Ali Ahmed Elchi, Bugheh Ghiri Birlés, Syed Hussain Akber, Mir Shah 
Kochin Iriwel,® Nasir Mirza, Syed Kasim the Ishik-agha (or Chamberlain), Mohib 
Ali Korchi, Papa Ughli, Alla Weiran Turkoman, Shir Kili Keréwel Moghul, with 
his brothers, and Ali Muhammed: In the Ghil or centre on my right hand, Kasim 
Gokultash, Khosrou Gokultash, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, Shah Mahmid Perwanchi 
(the Secretary), Kil Baiezid Bekawel (the Taster), Kemal Sherbetji (the Cup-bearer). 


1 The Tuabineh Khaseh, are the troops that belong immediately to the prince, and who are not the re- 
tainers or dependents of any of the Begs or Chiefs. 

# Beranghar and Jewanghar ;—the other terms are explained below. 

3 The Tewachis were a sort of adjutants, who attended to the order of the troops, and carried orders 
from the general. 

{ The meaning of these words, by some oversight, is reversed in Richardson's Dictionary (London, 
1806), probably in consequence of the loose and rather awkward explanation given by Meninski, under 
Jewdnghds va Beranghar, nomina puto, says he, ficta aut Scythica. 

5 The Iréwel and Kerawel, as has been already remarked, were the men of the advanced guard or 
picquet. . 

2F 
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On my left, Khwajeh Muhammed, Ali Dost, Nasir Miram, Nasir Baba Shirzad, Jan 
Kali, Wali Khizanchi (the Treasurer), Kuttek Kadam Kerawel, Maksid, Suchi,' and 
Baba Sheikh ; besides these, all my own immediate servants and adherents were in the 
centre; there was no Beg or man of high rank in it; for none of those whom I have 
mentioned had yet attained the rank of Beg. With the party which was ordered to 
be in advance, were Shir Beg, Janim Korbegi, Kepek Kuli, Baba Abul-Hassan Korchi ; 
of the Uris Moghuls Ali Syed Derwish, Ali Syed Khiish-Geldi, Chilmeh Dost Geldi, 
Jilmeh Yaghenchi, Damaji Mehdi; of the Turkomans Manstir and Rustam, with his 
brothers, and Shah Nazer Sewendik. 

The enemy were divided into two bodies. One of them was commanded by Shah 
Shujaa Arghin, who is known by the name of Shah Beg, and shall hereafter be called 
Shah Beg; the other by his younger brother Mokim. From the appearance of the 
Arghiins, they looked about six or seven thousand in number. There is no dispute 
that there were four or five thousand men in armour with them. He himself was op- 
posed to my right wing and centre, while Mokim was opposed to the left wing. Mo- 
kim’s division was much smaller than his elder brother's. He made a violent attack 
on my left wing, where Kasim Beg was stationed with his division. During the fight, 
two or three messages came to me from Kasim Beg, to ask succour; but as the enemy 
opposed to me were also in great force, I was unable to detach any men to his assist- 
ance. We advanced without loss of time towards the enemy. When within bow- 
shot, they suddenly charged, put my advance into confusion, and forced them to fall 
back on the main-body, which, having ceased shooting, marched on to meet them ; they 
on their part also gave over shooting, halted, and stood still a while. A person who 
was over against me, after calling out to his men, dismounted and deliberately aimed 
an arrow at me. I galloped up instantly to meet him; when I came near him, how- 
ever, he did not venture to stand, but mounted his horse and returned back. This 
man who had so dismounted: was Shah Beg himself. During the battle, Piri Beg 
Turkoman, with four or five of his brothers, taking their turbans in their hands, * left 
the enemy and came over to us. This Piri Beg was one of those Turkomins who, 
when Shah Ismitel vanquished the Bayender Sultans, and conquered the kingJome of 
Irak, had accompanied Abdal Baki Mirza, Murad Beg Bayender, and the Turkomain 
Begs, in their flight. My right wing continued to advance towards the enemy. Its 
farther extremity made its way forward with difficulty, sinking in the soft ground close 
by the place where I have since made a garden. My left wing proceeded a good deah 
lower down than Baba Hussan Abdal, by the larger river and its streams and channels. 
Mokim, with his dependents and adherents, was opposed to my left wing, which was 
very inconsiderable in number, compared with the force under his command. Al- 
mighty God, however, directed everything to a happy issue. Three or four of the 
large streams which flow te Kandahar and ite villages were between the enemy and 
my left. My people had seized the fords and obstructed the passage of the enemy, and 
in spite of the fewness of their nunihers, made a gallant fight, and stood firm against 
every attack. On the part of the Arghfims, Khilwachi Terkhén engaged in a skir- 


' Probably Butler. 2 This was equivalent to an offer of submission. 
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mish with Kember Ali and Tengeri Berdi in the water. Kember Ali was wounded ; 
Kasim Beg was struck with an arrow in the forehead; Ghiiri Birlaés was wounded 
above the eyebrows by an arrow, which came out by the upper part of his cheek. At Baber vic- 
that very crisis I put the enemy to flight, and passed the streams towards the project- orn 
ing face of thé hill of Murghan. While we were passing the streams, a person mount- 
ed on a white charger appeared on the skirt of the hill, going backwards and forwards, 
apparently in dismay and irresolute, as if uncertain which way to take; at last he set 
off in a particular direction. It looked very like Shah Beg, and was probably himself. 
No sooner was the enemy routed than all our troops set out to pursue them and make 
prisoners. There might perhaps be eleven persons left with me. One of these was 
Abdalla Kitabdar (the Librarian). Mokim was still standing his ground and fighting. 
Without regarding the smallness of my numbers, and relying on the providence of 
God, I beat the kettle-drum and marched towards the enemy. 


( Turki.) —God is the giver of little and of much ; 
In his court none other has power. 


( Arabic.) —Often, at the command of God, the smaller army has routed the greater. 


On hearing the sound of my kettle-drum, and seeing my approach, their resolution 
failed, and they took to flight. God prospered us. Having put the enemy to flight, I 
advanced in the direction of Kandahar, and took up my quarters at the Char-bagh of 
Farekhzad, of which not a vestige now remains. Shah Beg and Mokim not being 
able to regain the fort of Kandahar in their flight, the former went off for Sh&l and 
Masting, ' and the latter for Zemin-Dawer, without leaving anybody in the castle able 
to hold it out. The brothers of Ahmed Ali Terkhan, Kfili Beg Arghun, and a num- 
ber of others, with whose attachment and regard to me I was well acquainted, were in 
the fort. A verbal communication taking place, they asked the life of their brothers, Kendshir 
and out of favourable consideration towards them, I granted their request. They ™™enders 
opened the Mashir-gate of the fort. From a dread of the excesses which might be 
committed by our troops, the others were not opened. Shirim Beg and Yarek Beg 
were appointed to guard the gate that was thrown open. I myself entered with a few 
of my personal attendants, and ordered one or two marauders whom I met to be put 
to death by the Atk and Tikeh.? I first went to Mokim’s treasury; it was in the 
walled town. Abdal Rizik Mirza had reached it before me and alighted. I gave 
Abdal Rizak Mirza a present from the valuables im the treasury, placed Dost Nasir 
Beg and K4l Bayezid Bekawul in charge of it, and appointed Muhammed Bakhshi as 
paymaster.° Proceeding thence, I went to the citadel, where I placed Khwajeh Mu- 
hammed Ali and Shah Mahmid in charge of Shah Beg’s treasury. I appointed Ta- 


1 Shal and Masténg lie upwards of two degrees south of Kandahar, en the borders of Belichistan. 
Zemin-Dawer lies west of the Helmend, below the Hazara hills. 

? In this punishment the head of the criminal is fixed between two pieces of wood, and a very heavy, 
log or plank of several hundred weight, raised by placing a weight on one end of it. This weight being 
removed, the heavy end falls down and dashes out the criminal’s brains. 

5 Bakhshi. 
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ghai Shah to be paymaster. I sent Miram Nasir and Maksfid Suchi to the house of 
Mir Jan, who was Zilniin Beg’s Diwan (or chief minister of revenue); Nasir Mirza 
had the squeezing of him. Sheikh Abusaid Terkhan was given to Mirza Khan to be 
laid under contribution. *** ** *! was given to Abdal Rizak Mirza to try what he 
could extort from him. Such a quantity of silver was never seen before in these coun- 
tries; indeed no one was known ever to have seen so much money. That night we 
staid in the citadel. Sambal,‘a slave of Shah Beg’s, was taken and brought in. Al- 
though at that time he was only in the private confidence of Shah Beg, and did not 
hold any conspicuous rank, I gave him in custody to one of my people, who not 
guarding him properly, Sambol effected his escape. Next morning I went to the Gar- 
den of Ferukhzad, where the army lay. I gave the kingdom of Kandahar to Nasir 
Mirza. After the treasure was secured, when they had loaded it on the beasts of bur- 
den, and were carrying it from the treasury that was within the citadel, Nasir Mirza 
took away a string of (seven) mules laden with silver ; I did not ask them back again, 
but made him a present of them. 

Marching thence, we halted in the Auleng (or meadow) of Kosh-Khaneh. 2 I sent 
forward the army, while I myself took a circuit, and arrived rather late at the camp. 
It was no longer the same camp, and I did not know it again. There were Tipchak 
horses, strings of long-haired male and female camels, and mules laden with silk-cloth 
and fine linen; long-haired female camels bearing portmanteaus, tents, and awnings 
of velvet and purpet; in every house, chests, containing hundreds of mans? of the 
property and effects of. the two brothers, were carefully arranged and packed as in a 
treasury. In every storehouse were trunks upon trunks, and bales upon bales of cloth, 
and other effects, heaped on each other ; cloak-bags on cloak-bags, and pots upon pote, 
filled with silver money. In every man’s dwelling and tent there was a superfluity of 
spoil. There were likewise many sheep; but they were little valued. To Kasim Beg 
I gave up the garrison that was in Kilat, who were servants of Mokim, and command- 
ed by Kiich Arghin and Taj-ed-din Mahmfd, together with all their property and 
effects. Kasim Beg, who was a man of judgment and foresight, strongly urged me not 
to prolong my stay in the territory of Kandahar, and it was his urgency that made me 
commence my march back. Kandahar, as has been said, I bestowed on Nasir Mirza ; 
and, on his taking leave of me, I set out for Kabul. While we staid in the Kandahar 
territory, we had not time to divide the treasure. On reaching Kara Bagh, we found 
leisure to make the division. It being difficult to count the money, we used scales to 
weigh and divide it. The Begs, officers, servants, and household, carried off on their 
animals whole kherwars‘ and bags of silver money, with which they loaded them as 
with forage; and we reached Kabul a much wealth and plunder, and great repu- 
tation. 


1 The name does not appear in any of the MSS. Perhaps Baber, when writing, had forgotten it. 
® There is a Ghfch Kbaneh a mile and a half south of Kandahar, inclining west. It is probably a 


corruption of the name here mentioned. 


3 The Tabriz man is nearly seven English pounds. 
4 The Kherwar is nearly seven hundred pounds weight, being a hundred Tabriz mans. 
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On my arrival at this period, I married Maasfimeh Sultan Begum, the daughter of Baber m mar- 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, whom I had invited from Khorasan. aoa 
Six or seven days afterwards, I learned by Nasir Mirza’s servants, that Sheibak Khan sheibak 
had arrived, and was blockading Kandahar. It has already been mentioned, that Mo- iene al 
kim had’ fled towards Zemin-Dawer. He went thence, and waited on Sheib&k Khan, dahar. 
Shah Beg had also sent persons one after another, to invite him to their assistance ; 
and Sheib&k Khan had in consequence advanced from Heri by the hill-country, in 
hopes of taking me by surprise in Kandahar, and had posted on the whole way by 
forced marches for that purpose. It was a foresight of the possibility of this very oc- 
currence, that had induced Kasim Beg, who was a man of judgment, to urge with so 
much earnestness my departure from Kandahar; 


( Persian.) What the young man sees in a mirror, 
The sage can discern in a baked brick. e 


On his arrival he besieged Nasir Mirza in Kandahar. 

When this intelligence reached me, I sent for my Begs, and held a council. It was Baber is 
observed, that foreign bands and old enemies, as were the Uzbeks and Sheibék Khan, pee 
had occupied the countries so-long under the dominion of the family of Taimur Beg ; 
that of the Tirks and Jaghatai, who were still left on various sides, and in different 
quarters, some from attachment, and others from dread, had joined the Uzbeks; that 
I was left alone in Kabul; that the enemy was very powerful, and I very weak; that 
I had neither the means of making peace, nor ability to maintain the war with them ; 
that, in these difficult circumstances, it was necessary for us to think of some place in 
which we might be secure, and, as matters stood, the more remote from so powerful Hesitates 
an enemy the better; that it was advisable to make an attempt either on the side of "Cl 5”) 
Badakhshan, or of Hindustan, one of which two places must be pitched upon as the 
‘ object of our expedition. Kasim Beg and Shirim Beg, with their adherents, were for 
our proceeding against Badakhshan. At that time, the chief persons who still held up 
their heads in Badakhshan in any force, were Mobarek Shah and Zobeir. Jehangir 
Turkomanu and Muhammed Korchi, who had driven Nasir Mirza out of that country, 
had never been reduced to submission by the Uzbeks, and were likewise in some force. 

I and a number of my chief Amirs and firmest adherents, on the other hand, having 
preferred the plan of attacking Hindustan, I set out in that direction, and advanced 
by way of Lemghan. After the conquest of Kandahar, I had bestowed Kilat, and the 
country of Ternek,' on Abdal Rizék Mirza, who had accordingly been left in Kilat. 
When the Uzbeks came and besieged Kandahar, Abdal Rizak Mirza, not finding him- 
self in a situation to maintain Kilat, abandoned it, and rejoined me. He arrived just 
when I was setting out from Kabul, and I left him in that place. 

As there was no king, and none of royal blood in Badakhshan, Khan Mirza, at the Khan Mirza 


instigation of Shah Begum,’ or in consequence of an understanding with her, showed a padak Badakh. a 
1 The country of Ternek lies on the river of that name, which runs from Makar towards Kandahar. 
# Shah Begum was the daughter of Shah Sultan Muhammed, king of Badakhshan, and the widow of 
Yunis Khan, Baber’s maternal grandfather. She was the mother of Sultan Nigar Khanum, whoee son 
Khan Mirza was, by Sultan Mahmud Mirza of Hissér. Shah Begum was therefore the young prince’s 
grandmother, and he probably relied for success on the interest of her family in Badakhshan. 
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desire to try his fortunes in that quarter. I accordingly gave him leave. Shah Begum 
accompanied Khan Mirza; my mother’s sister, Mehr Nigar-Khanum,! also took a fancy 
to go into Badakhshan. It would have been better, and more becoming, for her to 
have remained with me. I washer nearest relation. . But however much I dissuaded 
her, she continued obstinate, and also set eut for BadakhshAn. 

In the month of the first Jemadi, we marched from Kabul against Hindustan. We 
proceeded on our route by way of Little-KAbul ; on reaching Sfirkh Rebat we passed 
Kurtk-Sai, by the hill pass. The Afghans who inhabit between KAbul and Lemghan 
are robbers and plunderers, even in peaceable times. They fervently pray to God for 
such times of confusion as now prevailed, but rarely do they get them. When they 
understood that I had abandoned Kabul and was marching for Hindustan, their former 
insolence was increased tenfold. Even the best among them were then bent on mis- 
chief ; and things came to such lengths, that, on the morning when we marched from Jag- 
dalik, the Afghans, through whose country we were to march, such as the Khizer- 
khail, the Shimi-khail, the Khirilji, and the Khugifni, formed the plan of obstructing 
our march through the Kotal or hill-pass of Jagdalik, and drew up on the hill which 
lies to the north, beating their drums, brandishing their swords, and raising terrific 
shouts. As soon as we had mounted, I ordered the troops to ascend the hill and at- 
tack the enemy, each in the direction nearest to him. Our troops accordingly ad- 
vanced, and making their way through different valleys, and by every approach that 
they could discover, got near them, upon which the Afghans, after standing an instant, 
took to flight without even shooting an arrow. After driving off the Afghans, we 
reached the top of the ascent. One Afghan who was fleeing down the hill below me, 
on one side, I wounded in the arm with an arrow. He and a few others were taken 
and brought in. Some of them were impaled by way of example. 

We halted in the Tuman of Nangenhar, before the fort of Adinapir. Till our 
arrival here, we had not availed ourselves of our foresight, nor fixed upon any placee 
for our stations. We had neither arranged a plan for our march, nor appointed ground 
for halting. We now separated the army into four divisions, who were to move about, 
some up the country, and others down, till we received farther intelligence. It was 
the end of Autumn. In the plains, in most places, they had housed the rice. Some 
persons who were thoroughly acquainted with every part of the country informed us, 
that up the river of the Tuman of Alisheng, the Kafers sow great quantities of rice, 
and that probably the troops might there be able to Jay in their winter’s corn. Lea- 
ving the dale of Nangenhar, therefore, and pushing speedily forward, we passed Sai- 
gal, and advanced up to the valley of Birain. The troops seized a great quantity of 
rice, The rice fields were at the bottom of the hills. The inhabitants in general fled 
and escaped, but a few KAfirs were killed. They bad posted some men in a breast- 
work on a commanding eminence in the valley of Birain. When the Kafirs fled, this 
party descended rapidly from the hill, and began to annoy us with arrows. Having 
wounded Puran, the son-in-law of Kasim Beg, they were on the point of coming up 
with him, and of making him prisoner, when the rest of his party made a push, put 


1 She was the eldest sister of Baber’s mother, and widow of Sulten Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand. 
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the enemy to flight, and extricated and rescued him. We staid one night in the Ka- 
firs’ rice-fields, where we took a great quantity of grain, and then returned back to the 
camp. 

At this same time, Mokim’s daughter, Mah-chuchak, who is now the wife of Shah 
Hassan, was married to Kasim Gokultash, ip the territory of the Tuman of Mendriur. 

As we did not find it expedient to proceed in our expedition against Hindustan, | 
sent back Milla B&ba Beshagheri with a few troops towards Kabul. Marching from 
Mendraur, I proceeded by Ater and Shiweh, and continued for some days in that 
neighbourhood ; from Ater I went on by Kuner and Nirgil,' and examined the country. 

From Kuner I came in a Jaleh (or raft), to the camp. Before this time, I had not 
sailed in a Jaleh, but I found that sert of eomveyance very pleasant; and from this 
time forward I frequently made use of it. 

At this time Milla Mirak Ferketi arrived from Nasir Mirza. He brought the de- Sheibik 

tailed news of Sheibik Khan’s having taken the walled town of Kandahar, and of his Ben reaaeayb 
retiring without having taken the citadel: he also brought information, that after Kandahér, 
Sheibak Khan’s retreat, Nasir Mirza had abandoned Kandahfr on several accounts, and aan - 
retired to Ghazni. A few days after my departure, Sheibak Khan had unexpectedly by Nasir 
appeared before Kandahar, and, as our people were not in sufficient strength to main- it 
tain the walled town, they abandoned it. The enemy ran mines in various directions 
about the citadel, and made several assaults. Nasir Mirza was wounded by an arrow 
ia the neck, and the citadel was on the point of being taken. In this extremity, Mu- 
hammed Amin, Khwijeh Dost Khawend, and Muhammed Ali Pifdeh, the cup-bearer, 
giving up all for lost, let themselves down over the walls, and escaped from the fort. 
At the very moment when the place must inevitably have fallen, Sheibak Khan made 
some proposals for an accommodation, and hastily raised the siege. The reason of 
his retreat was, that, when he came against Kandahar, he had sent his Haram to 
Nirebta.? Seme persons having revolted in Nirehtf, had taken the fort. This induced 
bim hurriedly to patch up a sort of peace and retire. 

A few days afterwards, theugh it was the middle of winter, I arrived in Kabul by ae 
way of Badij. Above Badij I directed the date of the passage to be engraved on a Kabul. 
stone.> Hafez Mirak wrote the inscription. Ustad Shah Muhammed performed the 
stone-eutter’s part. From haste it is not well cut. 

I bestowed Ghazni on Nasir Mirza; to Abdal Riaik Mirza I gave oe Smee o 
Nangenhar, Mendraar, the valley of Nir, Kuner, and Nargil. 

Fil} this time the family of Taimur Beg, even although on the throne, had never Assumes 
assumed any other title than that of Mirsa. At thie peried, I ordered that they should pa 
style me Padshah.‘ 


1 These places, it will be recollected, lie on the Cheghanserai river. 

2 A strong fort to the east of Herat. 

3 Abul-Faz), in the short account of Baber’s reign prefixed to the Akbernameh, says, that this inecrip- 
tion was still to be seen in his time. 

4, The title of Padehdh corresponds with that of emperor. It is often used, however, merely to signify 
king. It is to be observed, that Baber applies it to himself before this time, and indeed in the very open- 
ing of his Memoirs, ‘I became Badahah of Ferghaéna.” He probably did not use that style in his 
Chancery. ; 
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In the end of this year, on Tuesday the fourth day of the month of Zilkadeh,’ when 
the sun was in Aquarius, Hiimiifin was bofn. Moulina Meshedi, the poet, discover- 
ed the date of his birth in the words Sultan Himditin Khan. One of the minor poets 
of Kabul, found it in Shdh-e-Firoz-Kadr* A few days after I gave him the name of 
Himaiin. After Hfiimaifin’s birth, I went for five or six days to the Char-bagh, and 
celebrated the festival of his nativity. Those who were Begs, and those who were not, 
great and small, brought their offerings. Bags of silver money were heaped up. I 
never before saw so much white money in one place. It was a very splendid feast. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 914.5 


In the spring I surprised and plundered a body of Mehmend Afghans, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maaber. A few days after we had returned from the expedition, and re- 
sumed our quarters, Kfich Beg, Fakir Ali Karimdad, and Baba Chehreh, formed a plan 
for deserting from me. On discovering their intentions, I dispatched a party, who 
seized them below Isterghach,‘ and brought them back. During the life-time of Je- 
hangir Mirza,’ too, they had frequently indulged in most improper conduct. I ordered 
that they should all be delivered over to punishment in the market-place. They had 
been carried to the Gate, and the ropes were putting round their necks, for the pur- 
pose of hanging them, when Kasim Beg sent Khalifeh to me, earnestly to entreat for- 
giveness for their offences. To gratify the Beg, I gave up the capital part of their 
punishment, and ordered them to be cast into prison. 

The Hissaris and Kfindezis, and the Moghuls of superior rank, who had been in 
Khosrou Shah’s service, among whom were Chilmeh Ali, Syed Shekmeh, Shir Kuli, 
Iki Salim, and others, who had been promoted and patronised by him ; certain of the 
Jaghatai, such as Sultan Ali Chehreh, Khodai Bakhsh, with their dependents; some 
of the Sewendik Turkomans, Shah Nazer, with his adherents, amounting in all to 
two or three thousand good soldiers, at this very time, having consulted and conspired 
together, had come to a resolution to revolt. Those whom I have mentioned lay near 
Khwajeh Riwaj, stretching from the valley of Sing-Kurghan to the valley of Chalak.¢ | 
Abdal Rizak Mirza having come from Nangenhar, took up his quarters in Deh-Afghfin. 
Mohib Ali Korchi had once or twice communicated to Khalifeh and Milla Baba some 


1 March 6, 1508. 

2 The king victorious in might. 

8 The year of the Hejira 914 commenced on the @d of May 1508. 

* North of Kabul. 

5 This is the first notice taken of Jehangir’s death. He seems to have died soon after the expedition 
into Khorasan, Khafi Khan says of a dysentery, va azare-mii; or, according to Ferishta, of hard 
drinking. 

® These places lie close by Kabul. Khwajeh Rawask is in Bitkhah, two or three miles south of 
Kabul. 
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intimations of this conspiracy and assembling; and I myself had received some hints 
of its existence. I had reckoned the surmises not entitled to credit, and paid them no 
kind of attention. I was sitting one night at the Char-bagh, in the presence-chamber, 
after bed-time prayers, when Miisa Khwajeh and another person came hurriedly close 
up to me, and whispered me that the Moghuls had, beyond a doubt, formed treacher- 
ous designs. I could not be prevailed upon to believe that they had drawn Abdal Ri- 
zak Mirza into their projects ; and still less could I credit that their treasonable inten- 
tions were to be executed that very night. I therefore did not give that attention to 
the information that I ought, and a moment after I set out for the Haram. At that 
time the females of my family were in the Bagh-e-Khilwat, and in the Bagh-e-Tur- 
va-tokhfeh. When I came near the Haram, all my followers, of every rank and de- 
scription, and even my night-guards,' went away. After their departure, I went on 
to the city, attended only by my own people and the royal slaves. I had reached the 
Ditch at the Iron Gate, when Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, who had just come that way 
from the market-place, met me, and ...... 


[The events of this year conclude abruptly im the same manner in all the copies. ] 


1 The Yatieh are the persons who watch by night at the prince's door. 
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‘Tue Memoirs of Baber are once more interrupted at a very important crisis, and 
we are again left to glean, from various quarters, an imperfect account of the transac- 
tions that ensued. It is probable that Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, who had just passed 
through the market-place, informed Baber that he had seen a gathering of Moghuls, 
and that measures were taking to seize his person. This at least is certain, that Ba- 
ber escaped the impending danger, and regained his camp. The Moghuls who had 
been in Khosrou Shah’s service, were the most active agents in this conspiracy. They 
do not appear ever to have co-operated heartily with Baber, who always speaks of 
them and their race with strong marks of dislike and resentment.? They had com- 
bined with the other men of influence mentioned in the Memoirs, and had agreed not 
only to raise Abdal Rizak Mirza to the throne of Kabul and Ghazni, which had been 
held by his father, Ulugh Beg Mirza, Baber’s uncle, but also to put him in possession ' 
of Badakhshan, Kundez, and Khutlan, and all the territories which had formerly been 
held by Khosrou Shah. Such were the effects produced in Baber’s army by this sudden 
defection of so many men of eminence, of different nations and tribes, that next morn- 
ing he could not muster in his whole camp more than five hundred horse. Great 
, numbers of his followers and soldiers had hastily retired to Kabul, under pretence of 
" taking care of their families. 


1 From A.D. 1508 to the beginning of January A.D. 1519. 

? Under these circumstances, it may seem one of the strangest caprices of fortune, thet the empire 
which he founded in India should have been called, both in the country and by foreigners, the empire of - 
the Moghuls, thus taking its name from a race that he detested. This arose not so much from his 

a deacendant of Chengis Khan, as from his being a foreigner from the north ; and from the age of 
Chengis Khan downwards, all Tartars and Persians, in the loose colloquial language of India, seem to 
have been denominated Moghuls. 

3 See the Tarikhe Khafi Khan, being a history of the house of Taimur in Hindustan, vol. II. MS. ; 
and Dow’s translation of Ferishta, vol. II. p. 188. 
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Baber, enraged at these events, instead of retiring into the hill-country, or shutting 
himself up in a fortress, appears to have kept the field with his few faithful followers. 
He made several furious assaults on the army of the rebels, whom he intimidated by 
the bravery which he displayed. Baber computes the original number of the rebels at 

-two or three thousand men; but Ferishta relates that their number rose to twelve 
thousand. In this reduced state of his fortunes, he appears, for a while, to have assumed 
the courage of despair, and to have given to the adventurous gallantry of the soldier 
and the champion, the place which he generally allowed the cool valour of the prince 
and the general to hold. He exposed himself in every rencounter, and attacked the 
insurgents wherever they could be found. On one occasion, he is said to have 


advanced before the line, and challenged Abdal Rizk to single combat.’ The chal- ,; 


lenge, we are told, was declined by the prince ; but five champions of the rebels having 
advanced in succession, and accepted it in his room, they all fell, one after another, 
under the sword of Baber. Their names, which have been transmitted to us by 
Ferishta and Khafi Khan, indicate that they were of different races. They were Ali 
Beg Shebgir, Muhammed Ali-Sheibani,’ Nazer Behader Uzbek, Yakub Beg Baber- 
jeng, and Abdalla Sefsheken. His military skill, his personal strength, and his invin- 
cible spirit, scattered dismay among the bands of the enemy, who equally admired and 
dreaded him ; and perhaps, while he seemed to be acting as an inconsiderate young 
soldier, he really performed the part of a sagacious general and of a hero. His ene- 
mies began gradually to drop off; one defeat succeeded to another; Abdal Rizik 
found death at the close of his short reign; and Baber saw himself once more the 
undisputed sovereign of Kabul and Ghazni. 

When Khosrou Shah’s territories fell into the hands of Sheibani Khan, the inha- 
bitants of Badakhshan, a brave and hardy race, who inhabited a country everywhere 
mountainous, and in many places almost inaccessible, dishking the Uzbek government, 
had flown to arms in every quarter, and a number of petty chieftains in different dis- 
tricts had set up for independent princes. Of all these the most powerful was Zobir, 
a man of no family, but who, by his conduct and valour, succeeded in reducing under 
subjection to him the greater, number of the other insurgents. Khan Mirza, Baber’s 
cousin,? had crossed from Kabul, A.H. 913, in order to try his fortune in that quarter, 
as Baber has himself mentioned. His grandmother, Shah Begum, was the daughter 
of Shah Sultan Muhammed, the King of Badakhshan ; so that the Mirza had probably 
some hereditary connexions in the country. His outset was not prosperous. His 
grandmother and Meher Nigar-Khanum, his aunt, who followed in the rear of his 
army, were carried off by Mirza Ababeker Kashghari; and Khan Mirza himself was 
defeated and obliged to surrender to Zobir, who detained him in custody. Finally, 
however, Yfisef Ali, who had formerly been in the Mirza’s service, formed a conspi- 
racy against Zobir, whom he assassinated ; when Khan Mirza was raised to the undis- 
turbed possession of the throne of Badakshan, which he held till his death. 


1 Perhaps rather Sisténi, as in Ferishta. 

# Khan Mirza was, as has been mentioned, the son of Sultan Mahmid Mirza, the king of Hissar, 
Khutlan, and Badakhshan, and of Sultan Nigar-Khanum, a sister of Baber’s mother. He was conse- 
quently Baber’s cousin both by the father and mother’s side. His proper name was Sultan Weis Mirza. 
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In the year 916 of the Hejira, an event occurred, which Baber had no influence in 
producing, but which promised the most favourable change on his fortunes. Sheibini 
Khan, after the defeat of Badia-e2-zemin and the sons of Sultan Hussain Mirza, had 
overrun Khorasfin with a large army. Some parties of his troops, in the course of 
their incursions, had entered and committed devastations on territories claimed by 
Shah Ismael, who at that time filled the Persian throne ; and he had even sent an army 
to invade Kerman.’ Shah Ismiel, having subdued the Turkomans in Aserbaejan, had 
reduced under one government the various provinces of Persia to the west of the de- — 
sert, which for so long a seriés of years had been divided into petty principalities. On 
receiving information of these aggressions, he immediately sent to Sheibani Khan 
ambassadors, who carried letters, remonstrating, but with great courtesy, against the 
aggressions which had occurred within the boundaries of his dominions. The Uzbek 
prince, rendered haughty by long suecess, returned for answer, that he did not com- 
prehend Shah Ismiel’s meaning; that, for his own part, he was a prince who held 
dominions by hereditary descent ; but that, as for Shah Ismifel, if he had suffered any 
diminution of his paternal possessions, it was a very easy matter to restore them 
entire to him; and he at the same time sent him the staff and wooden begging-dish *® 
of a mendicant. He added, however, that it was his intention one day to go the pil- 
grimage of Mekka, and that he would make a point of seeing him by the way. Shah 
Ismael, who was descended of a celebrated Dervish, and who prided himself on ‘his 
descent from the holy Syed, affected to receive the taunt with patient humility. He 
returned for answer, that if glory or shame, here or hereafter, was to be estimated by 
the worth or demerit, of ancestors, he would never think of degrading his forefathers 
by any comparison with those of Sheibéni Khan; that if the right of succession to a 
throne was decided by hereditary descent only, it was to him incomprehensible how 
the empire had descended through the various dynasties of Peshdadians, Kaifnians, 
and the family of Chengis,3 to Sheibani himself. That he too intended making a pil- 
grimage, but it was to the tomb of the holy Imém Reza‘ at Meshhid, which might 
afford him an opportunity of meeting Sheibaéni Khan. He sent him a spindle and reel, 
with some cotton, giving him ‘to understand that words were a woman’s weapons; 
that it would become him either to sit quietly in his corner, busied in some occupation 
that befitted him, or to come boldly into the field to meet his enemy in arms, and listen 
to a few words from the two-tongued Zulfikar.5 ‘ Let us then fairly try,” concluded 
Shah Ismael, ‘“ to which of the two the superiority belongs. You will at least learn 
that you have not now to deal with an inexperienced boy.” ° 


1 See the Tarikh Alim-Arai Abassi of Mirza Sekander, vol. I. MS. 

"3 The kachkuli is a sort of dish or ladle which mendicants hold out for receiving alms. 

3 These were different dynasties that had governed Persia and Khorasan. 

* It is the duty of all Muhammedans to visit Mekka. The Shias alone visit the shrine of Imam Rezs, 
which is at Meshhid, in Khorasan, in the territory then belonging to Sheibani Khan. 

5 Zulfikar was the celebrated two-bladed sword of Ali, from whom Shah Ismael boasted his descent. 

€ In the account of this correspondence I follow Khafi Khan, corrected by Mirza Sekander, the author 
of the Alim-arai Abassi. Khafi Khan and Ferishta mention the presents, which are not alluded to by 
the Persian writer, who probably did not choose to record incidents, the remembrance of which the 
reigning family, having shaken off the Dervish,-were not proud to recall. He mentions the pilgrimages 
of Mekka and Meshhid, a subject more agreeable to the prevailing prejudices. 
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Without losing a moment, or giving the enemy time to prepare for meeting him, Ismiel 
Shah Ismiel put his army in motion, and advanced through KhorasAn as far as Mesb- Shsb in- 
hid. The detachments of the Uzbek army all fell back and retired to Herat. Shei- sect 
bani Khan, who had just returned from an expedition into the country of the Hazdras, serires to 
on hearing of Shah Ismiel’s arrival at Meshhid, perceiving that he was too weak to meet Mer; 
his enemy in the field, left Jaén Vafa Mirza in Herat, and set off with such of his troope 
as he could collect, to Merv Shahjeh&n, a station where he could receive reinforcements 
from his northern dominions; or from which, if necessary, he could retire across the 
Amu. Jin Vafa was not long able to maintain himself in Herat. He found it necee- 
gary, very speedily, to follow Sheibani Khan. Shah Ismfel himself now advanced to- 
wards Merv, and sent on Daneh Muhammed with a large force to clear the way. That 
officer was met by Jan Vafa Mirza near Takerfbad of Merv : a desperate action ensued, 
in which the Persian general fell, but Jan Vafa was defeated. Sheibani Khan, unable 
to oppose the Persians in the field, retired into the fort of Merv. He sent messengers : which 
to call all his generals and chieftans from beyond the Amu, most of them having re- Sook 
tired with their troops to their various governments, after the conquest of Khorasan. 

Many desperate actions took place under the walls of Merv Shabjehan. Shah Ismiel, 

seeing that the siege was likely to extend to great length, which would have exposed 

him to an attack from the whole force of Turkistin and Maweralnaher, pretended to 

be under the necessity of raising it. He sent to tell Sheibani Khan that he had been 

rather more punctual to his engagements than that prince had been; that he had per- 
formed the pilgrimage of Meshhid as he had promised, while Sheibani Khan had fail- 

ed to keep his appointment: that he was now under the necessity of returning home 

to his own dominions, but would still be extremely happy to meet him on the road, 
whenever he set out on his intended pilgrimage to Mekka. He then retired with all 

his forces ffom before Merv, and.appeared to be measuring back his way to Irak. The 

feint succeeded. Sheibéni Khan followed him with twenty-five thousand! men, but Decisive 
had scarcely passed a river about ten miles from Merv, when Shah Ismael, who threw "*"* 

. a body of horse into his rear, broke down the bridge, and fell upon him with seven- 

teen thousand cavalry. The regulated valour of the Kezzelbashes, or red-bonnets, the 

name given to the Persian soldiers, speedily prevailed. Sheibani Khan was defeated, Sheibini 
and his retreat cut off. He was forced to fly, attended by about five hundred men, “#4, 
: chiefly the sons of Sultans, the heads of tribes, and men of rank, into an inclosure 

which had been erected for accommodating the cattle of travellers, and of the neigh- 
bouring peasants. They were closely pursued, and hard pressed. Tho inclosure had 

only one issue, which was that attacked by the pursuers. The Khan leaped his horse 

over the wall of the inclosure, towards the river, but fell, and was soon overlaid, and and alain. 
smothered by the numbers who followed him. After the battle his dead body was 

sought for, and was disentangled from the heap of slain by which it was covered. His 

head was cut off, and presented to Shah Ismael, who ordered his body to be dismem- 

bered, and his limbs to be sent to different kingdoms. The skin of the head was strip- 


0 ‘ 
? The author of the Alim-arai Abasai, says thirty thousand. 
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ped off, stuffed with hay, and sent to Sultan Bayezid,' the son of Sultan Muhammed 
Ghazi, the Turkish Emperor of Constantinople. His skull, set in gold, the king used 
as a drinking-cup, and was proud of displaying it at great entertainments. An anec- 
dote illustrative of the barbarous manners of the Persians, is recorded by Mirza Sek- 
ander. The Prince of Mazenderan, who still held out against Shah Isméel, had been 
accustomed often to repeat, that he was wholly in the interests of Sheibani Khan, and, 
using an idiomatic expression, that his hand was on the skirts of the Khan’s garment ; 
meaning, that he clung to him for assistance and protection. A messenger from Shah 
Ismael, advancing into the presence of the prince while sitting in state in his court, 
addressed him, and said, that he never had been so fortunate as literally to have placed 
his hand on the hem of Sheibani Khan’s garment, but that now Sheibani’s hand was 
indeed on his ; and, with these words, dashed the rigid hand of Sheibani Khan on the 
hem of the prince’s robe, and rushing through the midst of the astonished courtiers, 
mounted and escaped uninjured. About a thousand? Uzbeks, with a number of women 
of rank, and children, fell into the hands of the Persians. 

Shah Ismael, immediately after the battle, marched to Herat, the gates of which 
were opened to him. He commanded the divine service in the Mosques to be cele- 
brated accordiug to the Shia rites, which he had introduced into Persia, but met with 
great opposition from the principal men of the place. Enraged at this, he put to death 
the chief preacher of the Great Mosque, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, who was the chief Mu- 
sulman doctor and judge, with several of the most eminent divines, as a punishment 
for the obstinacy and contumacy with which they adhered to the old doctrines and 
ceremonies ; and in the end found, that it was a far easier matter to conquer a king- 
dom, than to change the most insignificant retigious opinions or — of ita inhabi- 
tants. 

The transactions of the Uzbeks for some time after the death of Sheibant Khan, are 
not very distinctly detailed. Jani Beg appears to have succeeded to the immediate 
command of the Uzbek army, and, with him, Shah Ismael soon after concluded an agree- 
ment, by which it was stipulated, that the Uzbeks should all retire beyond the Amu, 
which was to form the boundary between them and the Persians. Abdalla Khan ap- 
pears to have held Bokhara, while Taimur Khan,° the son of Sheibani Khan, reigned 
in Samarkand. 

The defeat and death of Baber’s most inveterate foe, from whom all his misfortunes 
had originated, and by whom he had been driven from the dominions of his forefathers, 
now opened to him the fairest hopes of recovering the kingdoms of his father and 
uncles. Khan Mirza, his cousin, immediately on hearing of the death of Sheib&ni 
Khan, wrote to congratulate him on the event, and invited him into Badakhshan ; and 


1 Called Bajazet by European writers. 

2 In the account of the transactions of Sheibani Khan, and Shah Ismael, in Khorasan, and of the sub- 
sequent battle, I follow Mirza Sekander as the most intelligent guide. Some circumstances are borrowed 
from Khafi Khan, who follows Mirza Haider, the author of the Tarikh-e-Reshidi, a contemporary and 
well-informed historian. Ferishta, whose information is here very defective, gives Sheibani Khan an 
army of a hundred thousand men in the battle. 

3 See the Alim-arAi Abassi. Kh&fi Khan speaks of him as descended of the great Taimur Beg. 
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Baber having, without delay, crossed the mountains from Kabul, united his forces Shawal, 
with thoee of the Mirza. He was ‘in hopes that he might have carried the important a a16. 
fort of Hissar by a sudden attack, and for that purpose, advanced across the Amu up 1511. 
to the walls of the place. But the Uzbeks had already had leisure to recover from the 
‘first effects of the consternation into which they had been thrown by their defeat ; and 
the Governor of Hissar, aware that it was likely to be one of the first objects of attack, 
had collected a body of men, and put the town in a posture of defence. Though the 
loss of the Uzbeks in the battle had been great, their power was by no means broken. 
There was no force left in Maweralnaher from which they had anything to apprehend. 
It is probable that they were speedily joined by numbers of volunteers, and by some 
wandering tribes! from the deserts beyond the Sirr. The provinces between that river 
and the Amu were too rich a prey to be easily abandoned by brave and needy Tartars ; But fails 
so that Baber, after advancing into the vicinity of Hissar, finding that his strength was eg 
not adequate to the attempt, was compelled to abandon the enterprize, to re-cross the _ 
Amu, and retire towards Kundez. ° 

About this time Shah Ismael, who appears to have been disposed to cultivate the Shab Is- 
friendship of Baber, sent back, with an honourable retinue, that prince’ s sister, Khan- ee — 
zadeh Begum, who had fallen into his hands along with the other prisoners, after the bet’s sister. 
defeat of Sheibani Khan at Merv. The Begum had been left behind in Samarkand, 
when Baber, about ten years before, had been forced to abandon the town, after de- 
fending it for five months. She had been conveyed into the Haram? of Sheibani Khan, 
who had by her one son, to whom he. gave the kingdom of Badakhshan, but who died 
young, two years after this time. Sheibani Khan afterwards gave her in marriage to 
a man of no family, and much below her station. She was now sent back by Shah 
Ismael with a conciliatory message, and Baber, who had been preparing to send an 
embassy of congratulation to that prince, embraced this opportunity of dispatching 
Khan Mirza with rich presents, to thank him for this proof of his friendship, to con- 
gratulate him on his victory, and, at the same time, to dispose him to lend him some 
support in recovering his former dominions.° 

Baber soon after made a second march towards Hissfr,* but, on hearing that the Baber 
Uzbeks had collected a large army, he prudently retreated, his force not being’ ade- a oe Hie 
quate to meet thei in the field, or to attempt the siege of Hissdr. For some time he dr 
withdrew with his force into the rugged and mountainous parts of the surrounding 
country, whence, having watched the favourable moment of attack, he at length issued 
forth, defeated a body of the enemy with great slaughter, and released Sultan Mirza, 
and Mehdi Mirza Sultan, his maternal cousins,® who had fallen into their hands. 


‘\ 


1 The Khanship of Kipchak had terminated, the country falling under the power of Russia in 1506, 
only four years before, and several of the tribes had probably shifted their ground in consequence of the 
change. 

* He is not said by Baber to have married her; but Kh&fi Khan affirms, on the authority of the 
Tarikh-e-Reshidi, that he did, and that he afterwards divorced her. 

3 Ferishta, Khafi Khan, and Baber himself, in his Memoirs. 

. ‘ Ferishta says towards ‘Khosar, but that he retired on finding the Uzbeks strongly posted at Nakhsheb 
or Karshi. 

® Tarikh-e-Khafi Khan ; but the transactions of this period are very uncertain ; and, from Baber's 
Memoirs, it is rather probable that he defeated Mehdi Sultan. 
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Baber re- The embassy of Khan Mirza to Shah Iemfel had been so successful, that he now re- 
ceives ##- turned accompanied by a detachment of Persian auxiliaries, sent by the King to the 
from Shah assistance of Baber, under the command of Ahmed Sultan Sffi, a relation of the Per- 
sian monarch, of Ali Khan Istiljo, and of Shahrokh Sultan, his sealbearer, an Afshfr, ' 
by whose co-operation Baber defeated and slew Jemshid Sultan, and Mahmiéd Sul- 
tan, who had the chief authority in the country of Hissér, and gained possession of 
Reduces Hissar as well as of Kundez, Khutlan, and Khozfr; and so rapidly did his situation 
Ehedin, improve, that, if we may believe Ferishta, whose authority is supported by that of 
Khosir,&<. Khafi Khan, he now saw himeelf at the head of an army of sixty thousand horse. 
Encouraged by this prosperous state of his affairs, he reeolved to attempt the con- 
Bokhir, quest of Bokhéra, which, since the death of Sheibani Khan, had been held by Abdalla 
end Samar- Khan and his Usbeks. On his approach, they abandoned the country and retired to 
Turkistin.* Baber advanced up the river from Bokhara, and was soon iu possession 
Middle of of Samarkand, as well as of the districts dependent on it; he entered it about the be- 
a oii: ginning of October 1511, as a conqueror, and the Khutbeh’ or prayer for the sove- 
reign was read, and the coin struck in his name. 
Having thus, for the third time, taken possession of Samarkand, he committed the 
government of Kabul to Nasir Mirza, and dismissed the generals of Shah Ismael, after 
having amply rewarded them for their services. , 
corer rehag Baber had now speat eight months of the succeeding winter and spring in all the 
the Usteks. enjoyments of Samarkand, when he was alarmed by the unwelcome news that an army 
Tea 917- of Uzbeks, more in number, says the historian,‘ than ants or locusts, had collected, 
October amd were on their march for Bokhara, under the command of Muhammed Taimar 
begining Sultan, the son of Sheibini Khan, who, as hes been already mentioned, after his fa- 
risa ther’s death, had been raised by the Uzbeks to the rank of Sultan ef Samarkand. Ba- 

ber, without delay, and with very inferior force, sought them eut, and falling in with 

them near Bokhira, engaged them in a bloody battle, in which, from the inferiority of 
Beberde- his numbers, be met with a complete defeat, and was obliged to fly back to Samar 
ae Aaa: kand. He soon discovered, however, that he had no chance of being able to defend 
918. Apel himeolf in that capital. He therefore withdrew te Hissir, whither he was followed by 
Ssin” «tthe Uzbek chiefs and closely blockaded. In this exigency he retired into the town and 
Abendens saburbs, blecked up the entrance of the streets, and threw up strong defences. He at 
Isbaciggal “22 Seams time dispatched messengers to Balkh, to Biraun Khan Karamania, who was 
ae then in that neighbourheod with am army of Persians. Biram Khan instantly sent 0 
A. D.1312, *acment to his relief, and at their approach the Usbeks ramed the siege and re- 
Siegeraiecd. treated. 


1 The Afshars are a Tiirki tribe celebrated im the Histary of Pesaic. 

2 Turkistin, im ite extensive sense, is applied te the whole country inhabited by the Tiki tribes. It 
ia, in a more limited senec, applied to the countries nerth of the Sur below Tashkend, where there is also 
a tewn of the name of Turkistis. In the details of the events of this peried, the anther of the Alim- 
ardi Abdesi is mere consistent than Feriabta ox Khoi Khon. 

3 See Ferishta and Khafi Khan, the Indien authorities, #Mirsa Sckander, the Persion entherity, sys, 
that the Khutheh wes reail im the name of Shah leméel ; and sense circumstances render this not mpro- 
bable, bat it is difficult to disentangle the truths ef history frem the maze of Persian and Indian flattery. 

* Khai Khoa. 
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Shah Ismael, on hearing of these events, being probably apprehensive of a new Uz- Baber join- 
bek invasion, sent Nijim Sani Isfahani, one of his principal officers, with a large force, oa, = 
for the protection of Khorasin. This general, without orders from his eoversign, Was . vances to- 
wrought upon to march to the assistance of Baber ; with whom having formed a junc- hirs. 
tion, he enabled him to reduce first Khozar and next Karshi, which last place was 
carried by storm, and Sheikhem Mirza Uzbek, with fifteen thousand men, including 
Usbeks and inhabitants, put to the sword. The circumstances of this massacre dis- Massacre of 
gusted Baber, who found that he was condemned to play a subordinate part in the a3 1513, 
army that was profeesedly acting under his authority. He had ardently desired to oe 
-save the inhabitants of the place, who were Jaghatéi Tarks of his own race, and ur- ee 
gently besought Amir Nijim to comply with his entreaties; but the unrelenting Per- 
sian was deaf to his wishes. Moulana Bindi the poet, one of the most eminent men of 

his time, who happened to be in the town, was slain during the confusion and tumult, 
with many Syeds and holy men; ‘ And from this time,” — Mirza Sekander, 

“ Amir Nijim prospered i in none of his undertakings.” 

After these successes, the army advanced to subdue the other countries still occupied Siege of 
by the Uzbeks, and laid siege to Ghajdewan, which lies not far west of Bokhara, on the Sb#idewin- 
borders of the desert. This fort was bravely defended, for four months, by Muhammed 
Taimur Sultan and Abusaid Sultan, who had thrown themselves into it. The Uzbeks 
well saw that Baber’s farther progress would be fatal to their hopes of retaining posses- 
sion of Maweralnaher, and their other rieh conquests. The whole Princes and Chieftains 
in their alliance were therefore summoned, collected their forces, formed a junction, and 
marched from Bokhbara, under the command of Abdalla Khan and Jani Beg Sultan, 
against the invaders. Muhammed Taimur Sultan having issued from Ghajdewan, 
joined them in the field. The battle, which was fought on Sunday the 22d of Octo- |; = 
ber 1514, was long and desperate ; but it was perfectly decisive. The Uzbeks gnined 3 Ramzin, 
a great victory. Biram Khan, who was the ablest general of the Kezzelbashes, being 
wounded with an arrow and unhorsed, his fall occasioned the route of the army. ‘The 
Usbeks by a resolute charge broke their centre. The Persian Chiefs, disgusted with 
the haughty deportment and harsh inflexibility of Amir Nijim, are said net to have 
afforded him proper support. He fell into the hands of the Uzbeks, who put him to 
death. Many of the Persian officers, flying from the field of battle, escaped across the Defeat of 
Amu by the passage of Kirki, and returned into Khorastn. Shah Ismael, who was ©" 
much dissatisfied with their conduet, commanded some of them to be seized and put 
to death. Baber is represented as having had little share in the action, and he was 
probably not much consulted by the haughty Persian general. He saw himself once 
again compelled to retire to Hissér-Shadman as a fugitive, and with scarce a hope left 
of recovering his hereditary dominions. 

But his misfortanes did not terminate here. Some Moghul tribes had long poe- Revol of 
sessed considerable power in the country about Hissar, and they had joined his party, ;° er me 
and supported him during the former siege. Whether Baber had given them any cause of 
disgust, or whether the ruin of his fortunes alone had inspired their leaders with am- 


} No year is mentioned, but the date, Sunday the Sd of Ramzan, can only correspond with the year 920. 
2H 
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bitious hopes of independence, dees:not:appean ; but, at this time, a serious, eonspixacy 
was formed smeong them, for the purpose of destroying ithe:remeing of his.army..:The 
chief leaders: were Yadgir:Misza, Naver Minza, Mir Ayhb, ead Min Muhammed, who 
fell:upen Baber by night, slaughtered: each of hia followexs; as cameiin their: way, and. 
Baber plundered and easried, off whatever beoty they could find. So amexpected, was tha 
aifiaiy. attack, that Baber himself with difficulty eanapedinte the citadel. of: Missiz in bis night-. 
clothes, not‘ having even had time:to put on, his-shoes;; and ao. desperate: had the sitn- 
ation. of hig affairs now. become, that he. had.not:a hepe left of. being able.to- ravenge 
the affront. ‘The power: and inflnenee.of the: Uzbeks daily. ineneased, till they, regained. 
the undisputed possession ofall Maweralnaher, including ; the. country of. Hissir. . A. 
famine. and pestilence were added.to the calamities of way, and Baher, who.was shat 

up within the citadel: of Hiseér,: was -reduced:ta the, last extremes of. misery. 
Disaffection What diminished.his ultimate. chance of suceess,:was a marked disaffection to. his 
to his g°- overnment, which:had manifested itaelé from Hissir-te Bokhira.. When he first.en, 
tered the country on the defeat ‘of Sheibani Khan, the: news of: his approach was re- 
eeivod with 'the strongest demonstrations of joy, both in the territeries of Hissar and 
of. Samarkand:; andihe-was heiled.as a deliverer...But causes of mutual diaguat speedily 
arose. As‘he‘relied muek on the assistance of Shah. Ismiel,:. the King of Persia, for 
reconquering his dominions, in order:to gratify that prince, he is, said to: have dressed 
himself and his troops ia.the. Pevsian fashion, and te have issued.am order that all. bis 
troops should wear.a red cloth in their caps. like Kezselbashes.: ‘The principal men of 
Samarkand and: Bokhira-were highly offended :atithis order, which, with the genexal 
distinction shown to'the Persian auxiliaries, and perhaps, some-acts, of Baber implying 
a dependance on the Persian king, appeared dike.a preparation for-their becoming: eabr 
jects of Persia. Their hostility: to:the Persiaris;wes now increased. by difference of re- 
ligton; Shah Ismfel being a warm. and; zealous:apostle: of the Shia-faith, whila Mawer- 
alnaher, from the earliest:ages of the Islam, wae always famous for the,orthodoxy: of 
its doctors and inhabitants. The detestation which :tha orthodox.Snnnis of; Mawenal- 
naher ‘then: bore to the heretieul Shias of Persia, was certainly increased by the: persecu- 
tions at Herat > and it continues andimimished.at, the;pnesent hour, partinularly among 
the Uzbeks, one of. whom seldom willingly: enters: tha territories: of. Pexsia! except as 
am enemy. The nobles.and religious:men of.:Samarkand and. RokhAta had expressed 
great indignation that their soldiers should he: diagnuised as Kezzelpeshes. The usual 
weapons of. ridicule and abuse were: plentifully: lavishedoon the: king aad:hie army, to 
expose these innovations to derision.’ ‘The massacre at Karshij, though it:occurred in 
1] happened to meet with a singular instance of | this, while making some inquiries regarding the geo- 
graphy of Uzbek Turkistan. An Uzbek Mulla, whom I consulted, had just made the pilgrimage of Mekka. 
On inquiring if he had passed through Persia, he expressed great Aorror.. I found,that to avoid touch- 
ing the soil of, Persie, ke had: gone from BRokhara to Kokan, thence to Kashgher, thesce to Astrakhan, 
whence by Krim Tartary he had reached Constantinople. He went by. sea to Egypt, and joined the ca- 
ravan of Cairo. I saw him at Bombay, whither he had come from Jidda, after making the Haj, or pil- 
grimage. ‘He was preparing td return home by ‘Delhi, Lahore, amd Peshawer, to avoid coming in con- 

-tact with the Persian Shias. an be a 
2 They insulted the king and his troops, asking how they came to cover their heads nervis asininis, 
- ao ane called the red piece of cloth that hangs from the top of the Persian cap.—See Khafi 
, vol. I. MS. 
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spite of Baber’s efforts to prevent it, probably produced its natural consequences. 

Such an execution inevitably generates alienation and hatred ; and unless supported by 

an overwhelming force, so as to keep alive feelings of terror, is sure to be fatal by the 
detestation it produces. The contempt and hatred excited against the invaders spread 

in all directions, and finally extended to the king and all his measures. Baber, in the Baber in 
end, seeing all hope of recovering Hissir and Samarkand totally vanished, once more ee 
recrossed the Hindfikfish mountains, attended by a few faithful followers, who still K4bu. 
adhered to his fortunes, and again arrived in the5city of KAbni. From this time he 

seems to have abandoned all views! on the country of Maweralnaher ; and he was “ led 

by divine inspiration,” says the courtly Abulfazl, writing in the reign of his grandson, 

‘‘ to turn his mind to the conquest of Hindustan.” 

But his arms were previously employed for several years in attempting @ conquest Baber’s at- 
nearer to his capital. When Sheibini Khan was) obliged: to raise the siege of the cita- Kaiehie, 
del of Kandahar, to return to the rescue of his family in Nirehtu, Nasir Mirza, Baber’s 4. n. 913, 
youngest: brother, whe defended the place, had been reduced to great difficulties. The 4- D- 1507. 
departure of Sheibini Khan. did nos much. improve his situation ;: for. Sheh Beg and 
Mokim remained ‘in the neighbourhood, and, in a. short tims, so. much:-straiéened: the 
young priace, who, from the first, was but ill prepared for:a siege, that he soon found - 
it: necessary to abandon: the:citddel of Kandahar, and return tothe court of his brother. 

Baber bestowed:on him the government of Ghazni, an ineident nientioned: among. the 
events of the year 943. The-year-in which Baber came. back from Kundee to Kabul, 
f have hot.discovered ;: but:shis: retarn was..probebly in the course of 921. Of the a. p. 1518. 
transactions of the three following years, our.acocounés age very.imperfect.. There is 
' reason to believe that they were chiefly spent in:an ‘anmaal invasion ‘of the territery of 
Kandahar, the forts of which were defended. by Shah Beg,: Seen ee 
to‘ oppose the invaders.in the field... 
‘ The fragment of Baber’s: Memoirs which follows, desenibes his fizst invesion of In- 
dia, and aleo what Khaf: Khan .and:Ferishta regard as the-soend.. It includes a pe+ 
ried of:only one year.and:a month. ..:The Memoirs here .assame the.form of a jearnal 


1 His hopes were revived for a moment near the close of his life. 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 925. 


A. D.1519. ON Monday,’ the first day of the month of Moharrem, there was a violent earth- 


Jan uary 3. 
Baber 
marches to 
attack Ba- 
jour. 


" January 6. 


quake in the lower pert of the valley, or Jilga of Chandfl,° which lasted nearly half 
an astronomical hour. Next morning I marched from this stage, for the purpose of 
attacking the fort of Bajour. Having encamped near it, I sent a trusty man of the 
Dilazak Afghans to Bajour, to require the Sultan of Bajour and his people to submit, 
and deliver up the fort. That stupid and ill-fated set refused to do as they were ad- 
vised, and sent back an absurd answer. I therefore ordered the army to prepare their 
besieging implements, scaling-ladders, and engines for attacking fortresses. For this 
purpose we halted one day ix our camp. 

On Thursday, the 4th of Moharrem, I ordered the troope to put en their armour, 
to prepare their weapons, and to mount in readiness for action. The left wing I or- 
dered to proceed higher up than the fort of Bajour, to cross the river at the ford, and 
to take their ground to the north of the fort; I ordered the centre not to cross the - 
river, but to station themselves in the broken and high grounds to the north-west. 
The right wing was directed to halt to the west of the lower gate. When Dost Beg 
and the Begs of the left wing were halting, after crossing the river, a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty foot sallied from the fort, and assailed them by discharges of arrows. 
The Begs, on their side, received the attack, and returned the discharge, chased back 
the enemy to the fort, and drove them under the ramparts. Milla Abdalmalek of 
Khost madly pushed on his horse, and rode close up to the foot of the wall. If 
the scaling-ladders and Tura‘ had been ready, and the day not so nearly spent, we 
should have taken the castle at that very time. Mulla Tirk Ali, and a servant of 
Tengri Berdi, having each engaged in single combat with an enemy, took their anta- 
gonists, cut off their heads, and brought them back. Both of them were ordered to 


1 Dr Leyden’s translation here begins again. 

2 The whole of the year 925 of the Hejira is included in A.D. 1519. 

3 This valley is now called Jonddl, or Jandél. It is about a day's journey from Bajour, to the forth 
or north-east. The name of Chandil, however, is still known. 

‘ The Tura, as has already been observed, were probably broad testudos, under cover of which the 
besiegers advanced to the storm. 
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receive honorary presents. As the people of Bajour had never seen any matchlocks, 
they at first were not in the least apprehensive of them, eo that when they heard the 
report of the matchlocks, they stood opposite to them, mocking and making many un- 
seemly and improper gestures. That same day, Ustad Ali Kuli brought down five 
men with his matchlock, and Wali Khazin also killed two. The rest of the matchlock- 
men likewise showed great courage, and bebaved finely. . Quitting their shields, their 
mail, and their cowheads,' they plied their. shot so well, that before evening, seven, 
eight, or ten Bajouris were brought down by them; after which, the men of the fort 
were #0 alarmed, that, for fear of the matchlocks, not one of them would venture to 
show his head. As it was now evening, orders were given that the troops should be 
drawn off for the present, but should prepare the proper implements and engines, for 
assaulting the fortress in the morning twilight. 

On Friday, the 5th day of Moharrem, at. the first dawn of light, orders were given Janvary 7. 
to sound the kettle-drum for action. The troops all moved forward according to the 
. stations assigned them, and invested the place. The left wing and centre having © 
brought at once an entire Tura from their trenches, applied the scaling-ladders, and 
began to mount. Khalifeh, Shah Hassan Arghun, and Ahmed Yisef, with their fol- 
lowers, were ordered from the left of the centre, to reinforce the left wing. Dost Beg’s 
men reached the foot of a tower on the north-east of the fort, and began undermining ° 
and destroying the walle. Ustad Ali Kuli was aleo there, and that day too he mana- 
ged his matchlock to good purpose; the Feringy*® piece was twice discharged. Wali 
Khazin also brought down a man with his matchlock. On the left of. the centre, Malek 
Kutub Ali having mounted the walls by a scaling-ladder, was for some time engaged 
hand to hand with the enemy. At the lines of the main body, Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
jeng, and his younger brother Nouroz, mounted by a scaling-ladder, and fought bravely 
‘with epear and sword. Baba Yesiwel, mounting by another scaling-ladder, busied 
himself in demolishing with an axe the parapet of the fort. Many of our people brave- 
ly climbed up, kept plying the enemy with their arrows, and would not suffer them 
to raise their heads above the works; some others of our people, in spite of all the ex- 
ertions and annoyance of the enemy, and not minding their bows and arrows, employ- 
ed themselves in breaking through the walls, and demolishing the defences. . It was The for 
luncheon-time® when the tower to the north-east, which Dost Beg’s men were under- bresched 
mining, was breached ; immediately on which the assailants drove the enemy. before 
‘them, and entered the tower. The men of the main body, at the same time, also mount- 
ed by their scaling-ladders, and entered the fort. By the favour and kindness of God, 
in the course of two or three hours, we took this strong castle. All ranks displayed 


The cowheads were probably a kind of awning, covered with ences to admit of the matchlock- 
men loading in safety. 

? Much has been written concerning the deriv sine; ganpowdes ta the Rast: There is, however, no 
well-authenticated fact to prove the existence of anything like artillery there, till it was introduced from 
Europe. Baber here, and in other places, calle his larger ordnance Feringi, 2 proof that they were then 
regarded as owing their origin to Europe. The Turks, in consequence of their constant intercourse with 
the nations of the West, have always excelled all the other Orientals in the use of artillery ; and, when 
heavy cannon were first used in India, Europeans or ‘Turks were engaged to serve them. 

3 Chasht. 


A. D. 1519. 


Bibs Kara. 


January 11. 


January 12. | 
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the greatest courage and energy, and justified ithair right to.the character and fame of 
valour. As the mena of Bajour were rebels, rebels tothe followers of Islamy and as, 
beside their rebellion and ‘hostility, they followed the custome and: usages: of the infi- 
dels, while even the name of ‘Islam wae extirpated from among. them, they were all 
put to the sword, and their wives:and families made prisoners. Perhaps upwards of 
three thousand men were killed. As the eastern side of the fortress: was not attacked, 
a small number made their escape by that quarter. After taking the fortress, I went 
round and surveyed it, and found an immense number of: dead bodies lying about on 
the terraced roofs, within the houses, and in the streets, insomuch, that persons coming 
and going to and fro, were obliged to tread.on and pass over them. On my return 
from surveying the place, I took: my seat in the palace of the Sultans, and bestowed the 
country of Bajour on Khwajeh Kilan,' and having given him a number of my best men 
to support him, returned to the camp about evening prayers. 

Next morning I dalla my miasoh, and:halted in the vale of Bajour, at the foun- 
tain of Baba Kara.” At the intercession of Khwi&jeh Kikin, I pardoned a few prisoners 
who were etill left, and suffered them to depart with their wives and families. Several 
of the.sultane and arch-rebels, who had fallen into our hands, were put te death. I 
sent the heads of the.sultans, with some other heads, to Kabul, along with the dis- 
patches announcing this victory. Letters conveying accounts of the victory were also 
sent, together with some heads, to Badakhshiin, Kundez,; and Balkh. Shah Mansér 
Yusefzai, who had come on a mission from the Yusefzais, was present at this victory 
and massacre. Having invested him with a drees of honeur, and written threatening 
letters to the Yusefzais, I gave him- leave to depart. 

The expedition against Bajour being thus terminated to my ‘entire satisfaction, on 
Tuesday, the 9th of. Mokarrem, I moved on, and halted a kos farther down, in the came 
vale of Bajour, where I gave orderw‘for the erection of a pillar of. sculls on a: rising 
ground. : 

On Wednesday, the 10th of Moharrem, I mounted and ‘rode to the castle of Bajour, 
-where we had a.drinking party* in Khwajeh Kilfn’s house. ‘The Kafers in the neigh: 
bourhoed of Bajour, had brought down wine m a number ‘of skins. The wines and 
fruita-of Bajour are wholly from that part of Kaferistés which:lies about: Bajoar. I 
ataid there all night, and next morning surveyed the towers’ ie reapets: of. the fort; 
after which.I mounted and rode back to the camp. 


January 13. The. morning after, I marched on, ep ee of the rivet of 
January 14 Khwajeh Khizer.t. Marchmg thence, I halted on the banks of the: river’ Chand€@l. 


1 Khwajeh Kilan, was the son of Moulana Muhammed Sader, who was one of the chief men of Omer. 
sheikh Mirza’s court. He had six brothers, all of whoni spent their lives in Baber’s service, to whom 
they ‘were distantly related, if we may believe Abulfazi. 

2 The valley of Baba Kara is seven kos north of the town of Bajour, on the road to Jonddl. 

3- Baber has now got over his scruples about drinking wine, end-scems heuceforward to have indulged 
im it to excess, till near the end of his life. 

‘ There does not appear to be any river between Bajour ani Jewidl, except that of Baba' Kara, which 
maay wiso, perhaps, have been called Khwajch Khiser.. Mr Elphinstone informs me, thet he hes laid 
down the river of Bejour. wrong in his map ; and that it joins the river of Penjkova a maveh ortwoabove 
the junction of that river with the river of Swat (or SiwAd) } while the Jondél river joins’ the'river- of 
Bajour a march from the town of Bajour. 
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Orders were here issued that all such persena as had been memed for the défence of the 
fort of Bajour should, without exception, repair to that: place. 
On Sunday, the 14th of Moharrem, having given. Khwajeh Kilan 2 tigh! (or banner), January 16. 
I sent him back to the fort of Bajour. A day or two after his-departure, I composed 
the following lines,? which I wrote and seat him :— 
Such was not the agreement and promise between my friend and: me,— 
‘Seperation has stung me and, meade me wretehed at last ; 


What can be done against the freaks of Fortune, 
Which tears by force friend from friend at last ! 


On Wednesday, the 17th of Moharrem, Sultan Alaudin Siwadi arrived as an envoy yates 19. 
on the part. of Sultan Weis Siwadi,® and waited: on me to offer his subnaission. 


On Thursday, the 18th of Moharrem, I hunted on a hill that lies between Bajour January 20. 


and the Chandil. The bison‘ and gewisen ef this hill are black, exoept the tail, which 
is of a differentcolour. Below this, the bullocka and deer of Hindustén.are wholly dark- 
coloured.. Tha same day we caught a sarik bird ; its body. was: black, as were ite eyes: 
This. day, too, Burkut5 took a deer. As there was-a searcity af grain in the army,:we 
went, to the valley. of. Kehraj, where we sawed a quantity of eorn, and then cash 
cooded towards Siwid, on an expedition against.the Yusefzai. Afghans. 

On Friday, we marched, and encamped. between the Penjkora and the junction of January 21. 
the. Chandal and Bajour rivera.‘ Shah Mansér Yusefsai:had- brought seme very 
pleasant .but highly inebriating Kimal.7 .I cnt e Kimal inte thnee parte, and eat ene 
part myself, giving another to Gedai Taghai, aud :the third to. Abdulla Kitabdar. It 
affected me strangely, and with such a degree of intoxication, that, when the Begs met 
in council. about evening prayers, I: was unable te. make my. appearance; which is the 
more surprising, as pow I may eat.a.whole Kimal of that. kind, witheut being ia the 
slightest degree affected, — eee than the half ef'one preduced 
inebriety. 

Marching thence, we halted near the mouth of the valley of Kehraj and of Pesh- Levies a 
gram,’ before Penjkora. While we staid here, it snowed in these places. It rarely does kde 
snow there, and the inhabitants were surprised at the circumstance. By the advice of 
Sultan Weis Siwadi, I demanded a contribution of four thousand kharwars’ of rice 


. ' The tigh is a banner of the kitas or meuntain-cow's tail, which pelangs only to noblemen of the 
first class. 

2 The tura of these versce is on the word Bujour, 20 that the last bine signifies either Bajour has sepe- 
rated friend from friend, or friend ia separated fnom friend by force. 

3 Sultan Weis or Oweis was King of Swat (or Siwad). His possessions extended: from’ the river of 
Swat to Baramula, at the entrance of Kashmir. He was expelled by the Yusefzais. 

* Or rather perhaps the mountain-bull. 

’ Burkut is prebsbly the name of a favourite hawk.. Burkut signifies a hawk. 

6 It has already been remarked, that the Jonddl and Bajour rivers join before they fall into the Penj- 
kora. 

’ A sort of intoxicating confection. 

* Peshgram lies north of Mahyar, which is in Mr Elphinstone’s map. Kehraj I have not found, but it 
may be part of the same valley. 

* A hundred man is a kharwar, at four asar the man-—Leyden. That is, four seers, or the weight of 
four rupees of copper chamge to a. man, or nearly seven pounds weight, which makes the kharwar shout 
seven hundred pounds weight. If the man be 7} Ib. the kharwar will be 726 lb. 
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A. D. 1519. for the use of the army from the inhabitants of Kehraj, and sent Sultan Weis himself 
for the purpose of collecting it. These rude mountaineers and peasants, on whom such 
a contributiog had neyer before been imposed, were unable to discharge it, and were 


reduced to great distress. 
Plunders On Tuesday, the 23d of Moharrem, I sent the army, under the command of Hindu 


cae Beg, in order to plunder in Penjkora. Penjkora lies a little above the middle of the 


slope of the hill. On account of the steepness of the ascent, it is necessary, for nearly 
- a kos, to climb up, laying hold of the ground. Before they reached Penjkora, the 
inhabitants had fled. They brought back some of their sheep, mares, bullocks, and 
grain. 

January26. Next morning, I dispatched the army, under Kuch Beg, on a plundering party ; and 
January 27. on Thursday, the 25th of Moharrem, im order to secure a supply of grain, the army 
moved, and encamped in the midst of the valley of Kehraj, in the district of Mandish. 
This year several children were born to me younger than Humaiun; but none of 
‘them lived. Hindal was not yet born. While we remained here, I received a letter 
from Mahan, in which she said, “* Whether the expected child be a son or daughter, 
I shall take my chance; I will regard the child as mine, and educate it as my own.” 
January 28. On the 26th, in this same camp, I gave up Hindal to Maham, and, writing an answer 
to her letter, sent it to Kabul by Yusef Ali Rikébdar. Hindal was not yet born. At 
this same’encampment, in the district of Mandish, in the heart of the valley, on a rising 
ground, I erected a large Sufeh,; or terrace of stone, of such extent, that it could con- 
-tain my large set of tents,’ with the smaller set? usually sent in advance. The stones 

of this work were wholly brought by my officers and the soldiers. 
Malek Shah Mansfir, the son of Malek Suleman Shah, had come from the Yusefzai 
Afghans, with professions of submission and of attachment to my interests. In order 
to conciliate the Yusefzais, I had asked His daughter in marriage. At this encamp- 
ment we learned that the daughter * of Shah Mansir was coming with the tribute of 


1 Khaneb-sefid. 

2 Pishkhaneh. Baber means that the terrace could hold the state-tent, and also one of the sets of 
tents which is sent in advance each stage in travelling. 

3 The Afghan histories make the chief, ‘to whose daughter Baber was married, Malek Ahmed, nephew 
of Malek Suleman. Malek Suleman had been treacherously murdered at a banquet by Ulugh Beg 
Mirza. It may be worth while to give the history of this marriage, as related by the Afghans. It will 
at least serve to show at how early a period history is corrupted by tradition. 

They tell us, that after Ulugh Beg Mirza, the king of Kabul, had expelled the Yusefzais from their 
old abodes, he died of an ulcer in the thigh, and Baber got possession of the conquered country. The 
Yusefzais also submitted to him, and sent Malek Ahmed, and some other Maleks, with presents to 
Baber. Ahmed went from Sana through Swat to Bajour, and so to Laghman, whence he proceeded to 
Kabul. The King received him well, but was offended at heart, having received complaints from the 
Dilazaks, who were his favourite subjects, and who had bribed his ministers to procure the death of 
Ahmed. The Gagianis, who had been enemies of Malek Ahmed, but were now reconciled to him, gave 
him notice of the King’s evil intentions. He sent away the other Maleks, and staid himself. The King 
took his bow to shoot him. Malek Ahmed bared his breast, that the King’s arrow might not be im- 
peded. Baber was so pleased that he forgave him. 

Next year, Baber sent for Ahmed, who sent his brother in his stead. The King was civil ; but Abmed, 
from comparing circumstances, surmised that he would attack them the year following. He retired, 
therefore, with his tribe, to the Mahoreh hills, which they strengthened, shutting up all the passes. 

The King accordingly set out for Swat. On his way he besieged a Gebri fort, which was held by 
Malek Haider Ali Gebri. Having taken it, he moved on to Manglér. 

4 
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the Yusefanie. Wo had ‘a drinking party about evening prayers. I invited Sultan 
Alaudin ' to the party, made him sit down, and gave him one of my own dresses as a 
drees of honour. 

On. Sunday the 28th, we marched from the valley of Kehraj, and encamped. Tatis- January 30. 
khan Yusefzai, the younger brother of Shah Maasiir, brought his niece, who has been 
mentioned, to this encampment. As the people of Bistiid? are connected with those of 
Bajour, I sent Yusef Ali Bekawel from this station to colleet them, and remove them 
te Bajour. I sent orders to the troops that had been left in KAbul to join me without 
delay. 

On Friday, the 8d of the month of Sefer, we encamped at the junction of the Ba- February 4. 
jour and Penjkéra rivers. 

On Sanday the 5th, I went from this station to Bajour, and had a drinking party February 6. 
at Khwajeh Kilan’s house. ¢ 

On Tuesday the 7th, I sent for the Begs and the Dilazék Afghans, and held a coun- eee 
eil, in which it was agreed, that, as it was the close of the year, only a day or two of ‘So, Afghans. 
Aquarius remaining, and as all the grain had been carried off from the level country, F ebruary 8 
should we enter Sewad now, the army would suffer greatly from want of provisions ; 
that it was therefore better to proceed by way of Ambahir and Pani-mali, and crose- 
ing the river of Sewd above Hashnaghar,° to advance our troops with all possible ex- 
pedition opposite to the Sanger (or hill-fort) of MAmura, belonging to the Yusefzais, 
and to make an incursion upon the Afghans inhabiting the open country and plain, 
who are composed of the Yusefzais and Muhammedzais, to beat up their quarters, and 
plunder them; and that, by coming next year earlier, while the grain was on the 
ground, we should find effectual means of reducing them. Having come to this de- 
termination, next morning, being Wednesday, I bestowed horses and dresses of honour February 9. 
on Sultan Weis and Sultan Alaudin, and dismissed them with every assurance of pro- 
tection and assistance ; and then, continuing our march, we halted opposite to Bajour. 

I left the daughter of Shah Mansiir in the fort of Bajour, till the return of the army. 

Next morning, proceeding in our course, and passing Khwajeh Khizzer, we halted. S Sruny 
Khwajeh Kilan here took leave of me on his return. The heavy baggage were sent 

en towards Lemghan, by way of Kiiner. Next morning we again marched, and I gave February 
the heavy baggage and camels to the charge of Khwajeh Mir Miran, and sent him on "1 

by the road of Jor-ghatu, Derwazeh, and the pass of Karakobeh ; while I myself, with 

a light-armed and unencumbered force of cavalry, proceeded on our expedition. Ha- 

ving surmounted the pass of Ambahir, and likewise another pasa, we reached Panti- 


Baber, after searching in vain by his spies for a pass into the Mahoreh hills, went himself in the dig- 
guise of a Kalender, and was present at one of their feasts. The daughter of Malek Ahmed, observing 
the stranger, sent him some provisions. Baber, captivated with her appearance and manners, fell in love 
with her, and, on his return back, sent to ask her in marriage. Ahmed consented, and, accompanied by 
all his Maleks, waited on the King. The lady, whose name was Bibi Macharikeh, so charmed Baber by 
her grace and conversation, that he remitted the revenue of her tribe, and returned to Kabul. The Yu- | 
sefzais, we are told, then rose into great power ; and Baber raised to e very distinguished rank her bro- 
ther, Mir Jem&l, who accompanied him and her into Hindustan. The brother and sister both died in 
Akber’s time. 

1 The Yusefzai ambassador. * Behsut.— Leyden. 

3 Hashnaghar stands not far above the junction of the Sewad river with the river of Kabul. 


21 
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A. D. 1519. mali before afternoon prayers. I sent forward Aughan Berdi with a small party, in 


February 
12 


Vebruary 
13. 


February 
14. 


February 
18. 


order to get information. As there was but a short interval between us and the Af- 
ghans, we did not march early. It was about luncheon-time when Aughan Berdi 
returned, having taken an Afghan, and cut off his head, which he lost on his way 
back; bat he did not succeed in procuring any satisfactory intelligence. It was 
mid-day when we marched, and we halted a little before afternoon prayers, after 
crossing the river of Sewad. About bed-time prayers we again mounted, and pro- 
ceeding with speed, about sunrise, when the sun was a spear-length high, Rustom 
Turkoman, who had been sent forward on the. look-out, rejoized us with information 
that the Afghans, having had notice of our approach, were in confusion on all hands, 
and that a body of them was retiring by the hill-road. 

Instantly on receiving this intelligence, we increased our speed, and sent on a skir- 
mishing party before us, which overtook and killed several Afghans, whose heads 
they cut off, and brought back to the main body, along with a number of prisoners, 
bullocks, and sheep. The Dilazik Afghans also cut off and brought in several heads. 
Returning from thence, we halted in the neighbourhood of Katlang,' where I sent 
guides in search of Khwajeh Mir Miran, who had been sent on with the baggage, with 
instructions to bring him to join me in Makam. 

Next morning we marched, and passing by way of Katlang, halted in the midst of 
Makim.? One of Shah Mansur’s people here joined us, and I despatched Khoerou 
Gokultésh and Ahmedi Perwanchi with a body of troops to meet and protect the bag- 
gage. On Tuesday the 14th, just as we halted in Makém, the baggage joined us. In 
the course of the last thirty or forty years, one Shahbaz Kalendar, an impious unbe- 
liever, had perverted the faith of numbers of the Yusefzais and Dilaziks. At the 
abrupt termination of the hill of Makim, there is a small hillock that overlooks ali 
the plain country. It is extremely beautiful, commanding a prospect as far as the eye 
can reach, and is conspicuous from the lower grounds. Upon it stood the tomb of 
Shahbaz Kalendar. I visited it, and surveyed the whole place. It struck me as im- 
proper that so charming and delightful a spot should be occupied by the tomb of an 
unbeliever. I therefore gave orders that the tomb should be pulled down, and levelled 
with the ground. As the situation was fine, both for climate and beauty, I took a 
maajiin,’ and continued there for some time. 

When we left Bajour, we did it with the intention of attacking Behreh‘ before we 
returned to Kabul. We were always full of the idea of invading Hindustan. This 
was prevented by various circumstances. For three or four months that the army had 
been detained in Bajour, it had got no plunder of value. As Behreh is on the borders 
of Hindustan, and was near at hand, I conceived that, if I were now to push on with- 
out baggage, the soldiers might light upon some booty. Moving on under these im- 
pressions, and plundering the Afghans in our progress, when I reached Makam, several 


1 Katlang is forty miles north of Akéra, inclining to the east, * Makim appears to lie in Banir. 
ee oe Menem d eeern oe ene ate onee ee Bromenrg rane ee pnrra ee et eaters 

toxication 

* Or Bhira, appears to be the country on the Behat or Hydaspes, near the town of that name, but 
chiefly on the right bank of the river. 
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of my principal adherents advised me, that if we were to enter Hindustan, we should do 
it on a proper footing, and with an adequate force; that a great part of our army had 
been left behind at Kabul; that a body of our best troops had been left at Bajour ; 
that a number, too, in consequence of the weakness of their horses, had returned to 
Lamghan ; that the horses even of those who still continued with us, were so wretch- 
ed, that they were unfit for a single day’s hard service. Though the advice was per- 
fectly judicious, we made the inroad in spite of all theee objections. 

Early next morning we marched towards the passage over the Sind. I despatched February ' 

Mir Muhammed Jalehban in advance, with his brothers and some troops to escort oe 
them, for the purpose of examining the banks of the river, both above and below: 
After sending on the army towards the river, I myself set off for Saw&ti, which they 
likewise call Karak-Khaneh, to hunt the rhinoceros. We started many rhinoceroses,' 
but, as the country abounded in brush-wood, we could not get at them. A she rhino- 
ceros that had whelpe, came out and fled along the plain; many arrows were shot at 
her, but as the wooded ground was near at hand she gained cover. We set fire to the 
brush-wood, but the rhinoceros was not to be found. We got sight of another, that, 
having been scorched in the fire, was lamed and unable to run. - We killed it, and 
every one cut off a bit of it as a trophy of the chase. Leaving Sawiti, after a wide 
and fatiguing circuit, we reached the camp about bed-time prayers. The party that 
had been sent to survey the passage over the river did so, and returned. 

Next morning, being Thursday the 17th, we crossed the ford? with our Boreas Baber 
camels, and baggage; the camp bazar and the infantry were floated across on rafts. 5°) ‘re. 
The same day the inhabitants of Nilab* waited on me, bringing an armed horse and brusry 1’. 
three hundred shahrokhis,‘ as a Peshkesh. As soon as we had got all our people across, _ 
that same day at noon-day prayers, we proceeded on our march, which we continued 
for one watch of the night, and halted at the river of Kecheh-kot. Marching thence February 
before day, we crossed the river of Kecheh-kot, and the same evening surmounted the - 
Passe of Sengdaki,’ and halted. Syed Kasim Ishek-Agha, who brought up the rear 
guard, took a few Gujers who followed the camp, cut off some of their heads and 
brought them in. 

Marching at the dawn from Singdaki, and crossing the river Souhfin® about noon- February 
day prayers, we encamped. Our stragglers continued to come in till midnight. It !? 
was an uncommonly long and severe march, and as it was made when our horses were 
lean and weak, it was peculiarly hard on them, so that many horses were worn out, 

‘and fell down by the way. Seven kos from Behreh? to the north, there is a hill. This 
hill, in the Zefer-naimeh® and some other books, is called the hill of Jid. At first J 


1 It is worthy of notice, that the rhinoceros is now no longer to be found to the west of the Indus. 

? Baber appears to have crossed a little above Attok. 

3 Nilab lies fifteen miles below Attok on the Sind. * Something less than £16 sterling. 

5 The river of Kecheh-kot is the Harri, or river of Gharshin. By his ascending a pass 20 speedily 
after leaving the river, and by his reaching the Swan so soon, it appears that Baber turned sharp to the 
south after crossing the Harri. 

6 Or SwAn, which lies between the Sind and Behat. 7? Perhaps the Bhira south of the Swan. 

8 The Zefer-nameh, or Book of Victory, is the history of Taimur Beg, or Tamerlane, written in a very 
elegant style, by Sherifeddin Ali Yeadi. It has been well translated by Petis de la Croix. 
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was ignorant of the origin of its name, but afterwards discovered, that in this hill there 
were two races of men descended of the same father. One tribe is called Jid, the 
other Jenjiiheh. From old times, they have been the rulers and lords of the inhabi- 
tanta of this hill, and of the Ils and Uluses which are between Nilab and Behreh ; but 
their power is exerted in a friendly and brotherly way. They cannot take frem them 
' whatever they please. They take as their share a portion that has been fixed from very 
remote times. The one never takes, and the others never give, a single grain more of 
less. Their agreement is as follows :—They give a Shahrokhi' for each head of cattle ; 
seven Shahrokhis are paid by each master of a family, and they serve m ther armies. 
The Jad are divided into various branches or families, as well as the Jenjiheb. This 
hill, which lies within seven kos of Behreh, branching off from the hill-country of 
Kashmir, which belongs to-the same range as Hindii-kiish, takes a south-westerly 
direction, and terminates below Dinkot,? on the river Sind.’ On the one half of this 
hill are the Jid, and on the other the Jenjiheh. This hill got the name of Jad from 
a supposed reeemblance to the celebrated hill of Jid.‘ The chief man among them 
. gets the name of Rai. His younger brothers and sons are called Malek. These Jen- 
jaheh were the maternal uncles of Lenger Khan. The name of the Hikim of the lis 
and Uluses in the neighbourhood of the river Suhan was Malek-Hest. His origimal 
name was Ased, but as the people of Hindustan often drop the vowels, calling, for in- © 
stance, Khabar, Khabr, and Ased, Asd, this word, going on from one corruption to an- 
other, ended in becoming Hest. 

Immediately on reaching our ground I sent Lenger Khan m order:to bring in Ma- 
lek-hest. He galloped off, and by impressing him with a persuasion of my generosity 
and favourable intentions in his behalf, returned, accompanied by him, about bed-time 
prayers. Malek-hest brought a caparisoned horse with him by way of Pechkesh, and 
made his submission. He was about the twenty-second or twenty-third year of: his 

5 

Many flocks of sheep, and herds of brood-mares, were feeding on all sides of the 
eamp. As I always had the conquest of Hindustan at heart, and as the countries of 
Behreh, Khushab, Chanab, and Chanifit,® among which I now was, had long been in 
the possession of the Tirks, I regarded them as my own:domains, and was reselved 
to acquire the possession of them either by: war or peace. It was, therefore, ‘right and 


1 The Shahrekhi may be taken at a shilling or elevenpence sterling. 

2 Dinkét from this seems to have lain cand ‘ 

> Baber’s account of this hill is not very exact. It comes from the Kashmir hills, and, near Khanpir, 
passes to the east and south of Hassan Abdal, and joins the Kohat or Kheiber range, which crosses the 
Indus at Nilab. It is evident that he supposes all the rough and mountainous country between the 
Kheiber and Salt Ranges, to be one hill, and to be continued up to Kashmir. 

* Jad or Ararat, in Armenia, on which the ark was supposed to have rested. 

5 Here Dr Leyden’s version finally closes. 

6 Behreh at present lies near Pindi Daden Khan, to the south-east of the Jelam or Hydaspes ; but the 
district in Baber's time extended on both sides of the river, and the capital was to the north. Klushab 
lies lower down the river. Chenab probably stretched over to the river of that mame, the ancient Acesines. 
No Chanit can be found: perhaps it is Battifit, south-east ef Attok, by a slight mistake in writing. 
et ee to Ali Khan, the son of Doulet Khan, Hakim of Lahere, ander the kings 
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nesessary that tke people of the hill should be well treated. I accordingly issued 
orders that no ene should mofest or trouble their flecks or herds, or take from them 
te the vaine of a bit of thread or a broken needle. 

“Marchimg thence rather late, about noon-day prayers we reached Keldeh-Kehir, 
where we baited. On every side there were'many corn-fields, where the grain was 
still green. This Keldeh-Kebar is a considerable place. Ten kos! from Behreh, in 
the middle of the hill of Jiid, there is a level plot of ground, in the centre of which is 
a large reserveir or lake, which receives the water from the surrounding hills, as well 
as‘the rain water, by which it is swelled to about a circumference of three kos. On 
the north is the valley of Khibi; on the west, on the skirts of the hill, is a spring of 
water, which rises in the high grounds that overhang the lake. As the place suggested 
itself as euitable fer such a purpose, I formed a garden on it, ealled the Bagh-e-Sefa 
(or Garden of Parity). It bas an extremely agreeable climate, is a very beautiful 
piace, and will be mentioned hereafter. 

At dawn we set ont from Keldeh-Kehaér. Qn the very top of the Pass of Hambé- a. p. 1519. 
tu? -we-met, in different places, men who were coming bringing in Peshkeshes of small oe 
value, and tesdering their submission. These men I sent forward along with Abdal- 
Rahim Sbaghéwal to Behreh, in order to re-assure the people of the place; to tell them 
that these countries, from remote times, had belonged to the Tirks, and that they 
must be en their guard not to permit any commotions, which would inevitably termi- 
nate im the plunder and ruin of the country, of its inhabitants, and of the property 
and wealth, which fer years they bad been accumulating. | 

About luncheon-time we reached the bottom of the pass, where we halted and sent Baber 
on Kurban Cherkhi and Abdal Malik Khosti, with seven or eight others, to recon- ee. 
neitre and bring in intelligence. Mir Muhammed Mehdi Khwajeh, one of the persons 
who was so sent in advance, brought in one man. At this time some chiefs of the 
Afghans came with Peshkeshes and tendered their sabmission. I sent them on with 
Leager Khan, for the purpese of inspiring the inhabitants ef Behreh with confidence. 
Having cleared the pass, and emerged from the wooded ground, I formed the army in 
regular array, with right and left wing and centre, and marehed towards Behreb. 
When we jad nearly reached that place, Deweh Hindu, amd the son of Sektu, who 
were.servants ef Ali Khan, thesen of Donlet Khan Yiisef-Khail, accompanied by the 
head men of Behreh, met us, bringing each a horee and camel as a Peshkesh, and 
tendered their submission and service. Noon-day prayers were over when we halted 
to the east of Behreh,‘ on the banks ef the river Behat, on a green field of grass, with- 
out having done the people of Behreh the least injury or damage. 

From the time that Taimur Beg had invaded Hindustan, and again left it, these History of 
countries of Behreh, Khushab, Chandb, and Chanifit, had remained in the possession P°"") , 
of the family of Taimur Beg, and of their dependents and adherents. Sultan Masaiid eae 


1 Fifteen or twenty miles. ? About five miles. 

3 The Kotal or Hill-pass of Hambitu appears to lie in the Salt Range. 

4 The town of Behreh or Bhiré must, at this time, have lain to the north of the Jelam or Behat. It 
is a common name in that tract. 


1504.5. 


A. D. 1519. 


February 
21. 


February 
23. 


February 
24. 
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Mirza, the grandson of Shahrokh Mirza and son of Siirghnamsh Mirza,' was, in those 
days, the ruler and chief of Kabul and Zabul, on which account he got the name of 
Sultan Masaid Kabuli. After his death, and that of his son Ali Asgher Mirza, sonte 
of the persons whom he had brought forward and patronised, such as the sons of Mir 
Ali Beg, Baba Kabuli, Deria Khan, and Apék Khan, who was afterwards called 
Ghazi Khan, having a commanding influence, took possession of Kabul, Zabul, and 
those countries of Hindustan which have been mentioned, and usurped the govern- 
ment. In the year 910, which was the date of my first coming to Kabul, I passed 
through Kheiber and advanced to Pershawer, with the intention of invading Hindu- 
stan; but, by the persuasion of Baki Cheghaniani, was diverted towards the Lower 
Bangash, which is called Kohat, and after having pillaged and ravaged a great part of 
Afghanistan, and plundered and laid waste the Desht (or low country), I returned by 
way of Duki. At that time the government of Behreh, Khushab, and Chanib, was 
held by Syed Ali Khan, the son of Ghazi Khan, and grandson of Mir Ali Beg. He 
read the Khutbeh in the name of Iskander Behlfil,? and was subject to him. Being 
alarmed at my inroad, he abandoned the town of Behreh, crossed the river Behat,° and 
made Shirkot, a place in the district of Behreh, his capital. After a year or two, the 
Afghans having conceived suspicions against Syed Ali on my account, he became alarm- 
ed at their hostility, and surrendered his country to Doulet Khan Tatér Khan Yisef- 
Khail, who at that time was Hakim‘ of Lahore. Doulet Khan gave Behreh to his 
eldest son Ali Khan, by whom it was now held. Tatar Khan, the father of Doulet 
Khan, was one of the six or seven chiefs who invaded and conquered Hindustén, and 
made Behlil Emperor. This Tatér Khan possessed Sirhend and all the country to 
the north of the Satlej. The revenue of these territories was apwards of three krors.° 
After Tatar Khan’s death, Sultan Sekander, the reigning Emperor, had taken theee 
countries from his family. Two years before my coming to KAbul, the same prince 
had given Lahore alone to Doulet Khan. 

Next morning, I sent out several foraging parties in proper directions, and after- 
wards rode round Behreh. The same day Sanger Khan Jenjiheh came with a horse, 
which he presented to me with tenders of service. 

On Wednesday the 22d, I sent for the head men and Chouderis® of Behreh, and: 
agreed with them for the sum of four hundred thousand Shahrokhis7 as the ransom of 
their property ; and collectors were appointed to receive the amount. I then rode out 
to see the country, embarked in a boat, and eat a maajiin. I had sent Haider Alemdar 
(the standard-bearer), to the Baluches, who were settled in the country of Behreh and 
Khushab. Next morning, being Thursday, they came in with a bay Tipchak horse as 
a Peshkesh, and made their submission. Having learned that the troops had exercised 


1 Siirghnamsh Mirza died A. H. 880—A. D. 1426. The date of Masaid’s death I have not discover- 
ed. 


3 Iskander Behlil was Emperor of Delhi. 3 The Behat is the Jelam or Hydaspes. 
* The Hakim is a chief or governor. 


6 Three krors or crores of dams, at forty to the rupee, would make this 750,000 rupees, or about 
£75,000 sterling. 


6 Chouderi in soe ee got Oe eed anh kee le 
7 Nearly L.20,000 Sterling. 
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some severities towards the inhabitants of Behreh, and were using them ill, I sent out 
a party, who having seized a few of the soldiers that had been guilty of excesses, I put 
some of them to death, and slit the noses of some others, and made them be led about 
the camp in that condition. As I reckoned the countries that had belonged to the 
Tarks as my own territories, I therefore admitted of no plundering or pillage. 

People were always saying, that if ambassadors were to be sent in a friendly and peace- Embassy to 
able way into the countries that had been occupied by the Tarks, it could do no harm, Sw !b- 
I therefore despatched Milla Murshid to Sultan Ibrahim, whose father Sultan Iskan- 
der had died five or six months before, and who had succeeded his father in the em- 
pire of Hindustan ; and, giving him the name and style of ambassador, sent him to de- 
mand, that the countries which from old times had belonged to the Tirks, should be 
given up to me. Besides these letters for Sultan Ibrahim, I gave Milla Murshid let- 
ters to Doulet Khan, and having also delivered to him verbal instructions, dismissed , 
him on his mission. The people of Hindustén, and particularly the Afghans, are a 
strangely foolish and senseless race, possessed of little reflection, and less foresight. 

They can neither persist in, and manfully support a war, nor can they continue in a' 
state of amity and friendship. This person, who was sent by me, Doulet Khan de- 
tained some time in Lahore, neither seeing him himself, nor suffering him to proceed 
to Sultan Ibrahim; so that my envoy, five months after, returned to Kabul without - 
having received any answer. 

On Friday, letters of submission came from the people of Khushab. Shah Hassan,' pny 
the son of Shah Shujaé Arghin, was appointed to proceed to that district. 

On Saturday the 25th, I directed Shah Hassan to set out for Khushab. There was Inundation 
such a fall of rain,? that the whole plain was covered with water. Between Bebreh ™ Bre 
and the hills where we were encamped, there was a little stream. By the time of Ere 
noon-day prayers, it was equal in breadth to a considerable lake. Near Behreh, for * 
upwards a bowshot, there was no footing in the ford, and it was necessary to pass 
paddling and swimming. Between afternoon and evening prayers, I rode out for the 
purpose of surveying these waters. The rain and wind were so violent, that, in our 
return, we were afraid we should not have been able to rejoin the camp. I passed the 
stream that was in flood by swimming; the troops were extremely terrified. Many 
of them leaving behind their tents and heavy baggage, and taking their coats of mail, 
hofee furniture, and arms on their shoulders, after stripping their horses of all their 
harness, swam them across. The whole plain was covered with water. In the morn- February 
ing, many of the troope carried their tents and baggage across the inundation, in boats 77: 
which they brought from the river. Toward evening prayers, Kuch Beg’s men having 
gone about a kos higher up, discovered a ford, by which all the rest of the army passed. 

We remained one day in the fort of Behreh, which they call Jehdn-numé,° and on the February 
morning of Tuesday we marched, and encamped on the rising grounds which skirt 47-0). 


1 This Shah Hassan afterwards made a distinguished figure in the history of Sind, on the throne of 
which he succeeded his father Shah Beg. 

? This rain is too early for the south-west Monsoon. It was probably a severe fall of the spring rain, 
which prevails at this season, or rather earlier, and which extends all over the west of Asia. 

3 ee or miniature of the world. 


inundation. The inhabitants now began to contrive delays im paying the money which 
they had consented to give. Having divided the country into four distriets, I ordered 
the Begs to use all diligence im collecting the whole contribution. One district I gave 
in charge to Khalifeh, anether to Kéch-Beg, a third to Dest Nasir, the fourth to Syed 
Kasim and Mohib Ali. 

On Friday, the second of the month, Sheibak Piddeh and Derwish Ali Piadeh, who 
are now matchlock-men,' brought me letters from Kabul, containing news of the birth 
of Hindal. As this news came when I was on an expedition against Hind, taking it 
as a goed omen, I named him Hindal. 

Kember Bog, at the same time, brought letters from Balkh, from Muhammed Ze- 
man Mirza.’ 

Next morning, after the Diwan was dismissed, when I had finished my ride, I went 
on beard of a boat, and had a drinking party with Khw&jeh Dost Khawend, Khocrou 
Miram, Mirza K4li, Muhammedi Ahmedi, Gedai, Naaman, Lenger Khan, Rukh-dem, 
Kasim -Ali Teriaki, Yosef Ali, and Tengri Kili. Towards the bow of the vessel a space 
was roofed in. It kad a level platform above, and I and some others sat on the top of it. 
A few others sat below the scaffolding. Towards the stern of the ship, too, there was 
a place for sitting. Muhammedi, with Gedai and Naaman, sat there. We continued 
drinking spirits till after noon-prayers. Disliking the spirits, we then took to maajiin. 
Those who were at the other end of the vessel, did not know that we were taking 
maajan, and continued to drink spirits. About night-prayers we left the vessel, and 
mounting our horses, returned late to the camp. Mubammedi and Gedai, thinking 
that I had been taking nothing but spirits, and imagining that they were doing an ac- 
ceptable service, brought me a pitcher of liquor, carrying it by turns on their horses. 
They were extremely drunk and jovial when they brought it in. ‘ Here it is,” they 
sxid; ‘“‘ dark as the night is, we have brought a pitcher. We carried it by turns.” 
They were informed that we had been using a different thing. The maajin-takers 
and spirit-drinkers, as they have different tastes, are very apt to take offence with each 
other. I said, ‘‘ Don’t spoil the cordiality of the party ; whoever wishes to drink spi- 
rits, let him drink spirits ; and let him that prefers maajiin, take maajfin ; and let not 
the one party give any idle or provoking language to the other.” Some sat down to 
spirits, some to maajiin. The party went on for some time tolerably well. Baba Jén 
Kabhzi? had not been in the boat; we had sent for him when we reached the royal 
tents.‘ He chose to drink spirits. Terdi Muhammed Kipchak, too, was sent for and 
jomed the spirit-drinkers. As the spirit-drinkers and maajiin-takers never can agree 
in one party, the spirit-bibing party began to indulge in foolish and idle conversation, 
and to make provoking remarks on maajiin and maajin-takers. Baba Jan, too, get- 
ting drunk, talked very absurdly. The tipplers filling up glass after glass for Terdi 
Muhammed, made him drink them off, so that in a very short time he was mad drunk. 


1 The Matchlock-men seem to have been considered as a superior service. 

2 Muhammed Zeman Mirza, who is often mentioned in the sequel of these Memoirs, was a son of 
Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, the late King of Khorasan. 

3 Kabuzi, one who plays on the Kabisz. * Khaneh Sefid. 
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Whatever exertions I could make to preserve peace, were all unavailing; there was 
much uproar and wrangling. The party became quite burdensome and unpleasant, 
and soon broke up. 

On Monday the 5th, I gave the country.of Behreh to Hindfi Beg, and the country March 7 
of Chanab to Hussein Ikzak;! when Hussein Ikzak, and the men of Chanab, took 
leave. 

At this time Manucheher Khan, the son of Syed Ali Khan, who had given me no- 
tice of his intention to wait on-me, but who, as he was coming from Hindustan by the 
upper road, was intercepted by Tatér Khan Gaker, (who would not suffer him to de- 
part, carefully watched him, and made him his son-in-law, by giving him his own 
daughter in marriage, ) after having been detained a considerable time, at length came 
and tendered me his services. 

In the hill-country between Nilib and Behreh, but apart from the tribes of Jid and H4ti Gaker 

Jenjiheh, and adjoining to the hill-country of Kashmir, are the Jats, Gajers, and snd pute to 
many ather men of similar tribes, who build villages, and settle on every hillock and death Téur 
in every valley. Their Hakim was of the Gaker race, and their government resem- 
bles that of the Jiids and Jenjiheh. The government of these tribes, which stretch 
along the skirt of the hills, was at that time held by Tatar Gaker and Hati Gaker, — 
sons of the same family ; they were cousins. Their places of strength were situated 
on ravines and steep precipices. The name of Tatar’s strong-hold was Perhaleb. It 
was considerably lower than the snowy mountains. HaAti’s country is close adjoining 
to the hills. Hati had also brought over to his interest Baba Khan, who held Kalin- 
jer. Tatar Gaker had waited on Doulet Khan, and was in a certain way subject to 
him. Hati had never visited him, but remained in an independent, turbulent state. 
Tatar, at the desire of the Amirs of Hindustan, and in conjunction with them, had 
taken a position with his army a considerable way off, and in some sort kept Hati in 
a state of blockade. At the very time when we were in Behreh, Hati had advanced 
upon Tatar by a stratagem, had surprised and slain him, and taken his country, his 
women, and all his property. 

About the time of noon-day prayers, I mounted to take a ride, and afterwards going Drinking 

on board of a boat, we had a drinking bout. The party consisted of Dost Beg, Mirza °*"7’ 
Kuli, Ahmedi, Gedai, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Hassan Aughan, and Berdi Moghul. 
The musicians were Bikh-dem, Baba Jan, Kasim Ali, Yisef Ali, Tengri Kali, Abul 
Kasim, and Ramzan Lili. We continued drinking spirits in the boat till bed-time 
prayers, when, being completely drunk, we mounted, and taking torches in our hands, 
came at full gallop back to the camp from the river-side, falling sometimes on one 
side of the horse, and sometimes on the other. I was miserably drunk, and next morn- 
ing, when they told me of our having galloped into the camp with lighted torches in 
our hands, I had not the slightest recollection of the circumstance. After coming home, 
I vomited plentifully. 


On Friday I mounted to ride out, and crossed the river in a boat, went round the March 11 


1 Ingerak.—Pers. 
2K 
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A. D.1519. gardens and parterres on the opposite side, with the gronnds where the sngar-cane is 


March 12. 


March 13. 


cultivated, examined the buckets and wheels for irrigation, drew some water, inquired 
into the mode of their operation, and made them raise the water again and again, that 
I might obeerve their action. During our ride, I had taken a maajiin, and when we 

seen everything, we returned to the beat. Manucheber Khan had also taken a 
maajiin, but so strong, that two people were obliged to take hold of his arms and sup- 
port him along. We dropped the anchor, and for a while remained stationary in the 
midst of the river; we next went a good way down the river, and afterwards desired 
the boat to be worked up the stream. That night we slept in the. boat, and towards 
morning returned to the camp. 

On Saturday, the 10th of the first Rebi, the sun entered the Ram ; that day I rode 
out about noon-day prayers, went on board of a vessel, and had a drinking party. The 
party was composed of Khwajeh Dost Khawend, Dost Beg, Miram Mirza Kili, Mn- 
hammedi, Ahmedi, Yinas Ali, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Gedai, Toghai, Mir Khard. 
Asis. The musicians were Rikh-dem, Baba Jan, Kasim Ali, Yisef Ali, Tengri Kahi, 
Ramzan. Waving got into.a large branch of the stream, we weat down it for some. 
time, after which we landed considerably lower-down than Behreh, and reached the. 
camp late. 

That same day Shah Hassan came back from Khishéb. He had horn cent 25 am- 
bassador, to invite the countries that had formerly been held by the Tarks to return 
to their allegiance, and had made a capitulation with them. Some.of the money that: 
had been settled for, had also been paid to us. The heats were now close at hand; I 
therefore appointed Shah Muhammed Moher-dar,' his younger brother, Dest Moher- .- 
dar, with a number of the most eficient men, and of those who-were best suited to the 
service, to remain to support Hindi Beg. I settled on each of them a. stated allow- 
ance, suited to his rank and circumstances. On Lenger Khan, who was the prime 
cause and adviser of this. expedition, I bestowed Khushab, and gave him the Tigh,? or 
banner of mountain-cow’s tail. I left him also behind to support Hindi Beg. With 
the same view,'I placed under the orders of Hindi Beg a number of Tirki soldiers 
and Zemindars, who were in Behreh, and increased their allowanees. Among these 
was Manucheher Khan, who has-been already mentioned ; another was Sanger Khan 
Jenjiheh, who was Melek-hest of the Jenjiheh. 

Having arranged the affairs of the country in such a way as to give a prospect of 
its being kept quiet, on Sunday, the 11th of the first Rebi, I marched from Behreh on 
my return to Kabul. We halted at Kildeh-kehaér. That day also there was a most 
uncommon fall of rain. Those who had cloaks,’ and those who had nene, were all in 
the same state. The rear of the camp continued dropping in till after bed-time 
prayers. 

Some persons. who were aequainted with the country, and with the political situa- 


1 The Keeper of the Signet. 

2 The Tagh standard, as already mentioned, is a pennon with a kitas or mountain-cow’s tail. It is 
only bestowed on officers of rank. It resembles the Turkish horsetail standard. 

3 Kepek, a kind of mantle, covered with wool. 
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tion of the neighbouring territories, and particularly the Jenjiheh, who were the old 
etiemies of the Gakers, represented to me that Hati the Gaker had been guilty of many 
acts of violence, had infested the highways by his robberies, and harassed the inhabi- 
tants; that therefore it was necessary either to effect his expulsion from this quarter, 
or, at least, to inflicton him exemplary punishment. | 

For effeeting this object, next morning, I left KhwAjeh Mtr Miran and Miram N&- March 14. 
sir in charge of the camp, and, about breakfast time, set out with a body of light troope, apa Pee 
to fall upon Hati Guker, who, a few days before, had killed Tatar, seized the coun- b#let. 
try of Perhaleh, and was now at Perhialeh, as has been mentioned. About afternoon 
prayers we halted, and baited our horses; and set off again about bed-time prayers. 
Our guide was a servant of the Malek-hest, by name Sirpa. He wasa Gujer. All 
night long we proceeded straight on in‘our course, but halted towards morning, and March 15. 
sent on Beg Muhammed Moghul towards their camp. When it was beginning to be 
light we again mounted; and, about luncheon time,’ put on our armour, and increased 
our speed. About a kos from the place where we had made this halt, Perhaleh be- 
gan to appear faintly in sight. The skirmishers were now pushed forwafd ; the right 
wing proceeded to the east of Perhaéleh. Kfich Beg, who belonged to that wing, was 
directed to follow in their rear, by way of reserve. The left wing and centre poured 
in straight towards Perhfleh. Dost Beg was appointed to command the party charged 
to support the left wing and centre, who made the direct attack on Perhaleh. 

Perhileh, which stands high in the midst of deep valleys and ravines, has two roads 
leading to it; one of them on the south-east, which was the road that we advanced by. 
This road runs along the edge of the ravines, and has ravines and precipices on both sides. 
Within half a koa of Perhaleh the road becomes extremely difficult, and continues so 
up to the very gates of the city; the ravine road, in four or five places, being so nar- 
row and steep, that only one person can go along it at a time; and, for about a bow- 
shot, it is necessary to proceed with the utmost-cireumspection. The other road is on 
the north-west. It advances towards Perhaleh through the midst of an open valley. 
Except these two roads there is no other on any side. Although the place has no 
breast-work nor battlement, yet it is so situated that it is not assailable. It is surround- 
ed by a precipice seven or eight gez? in perpendicular height. The troops of the left 
wing having passed along the narrows, went pouring on towards the gate. Hati, with 
thirty or forty horsemen, all, both man and horse, in complete armour, accompanied 
by a number of foot soldiers, attacked and drove back the skirmishers. Dost Beg, who 
commanded the reserve, coming up, and falling on the enemy with great impetuosity, 
brought down a number of them, and routed the rest. Hati Gaker, who distinguish- 
ed himself by his courage and firmness in the action, in spite of all his exertions could 
not maintain his ground, and fled. He was unable to defend the narrows; and, on 
reaching the fort, found that it was equally out of his power to maintain himself there. 
The detachment, which followed close on his heels, having entered the fort along with 
him, Hati was compelled to make his escape, nearly alone, by the north-west entrance. 


1 Eleven o'clock. | 2 Fourteen or sixteen feet. . 


A. D. 1519. 


Perh4leh 
taken. 


March 16. 
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Submission 
of Hati Ga. 
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March 19. 
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Dost Beg, on this occasion, again greatly distinguished himself. I ordered an hono- 
rary gift’ to be given to him. At the same time I entered Perhileh, and took up my 
abode at Tatar’s palace. During these operations, some men, who had been ordered 
to remain with me, had joined the skirmishing party. Among these were Amin Mu- 
hammed Karachi, and Terkhan Arghin. In order to punish them for this offence, I 
gave them the Gujer Sirpa for their guide, and turned them out disgracefully* into 
the deserts and wilds, to find their way back to the camp. 

Next morning, passing by the ravine on the north-west, we halted on the sown 
fields, when I gave Wali, the treasurer, a body of select troops, and sent him off to the 
“SY: 

On Thursday the 15th, we halted at AnderAbeh, which lies on the banks of the 
river Sihan.® This fort of Anderaibeh depended, from old times, on the father of Ma- 
lek-hest. When Hati Gaker slew Malek-hest’s father, it had been destroyed, and had 
remained in ruins ever since. About bed-time prayers, the party that had been left 
with the camp at Keldeh-kehar rejoined us. 

Hati, after despatching Tatar, had sent to me one Parbat, his relation, with a capa- 
risoned horse, and a peshkesh. He did not meet me, but fell in with that part of the 
army that had been left behind with the camp; and having arrived along with the di- 
vision that accompanied the baggage, now presented his offerings and tribute, and ten- 
dered his submission. Lenger Khan, who was to be left behind in Behreh, but who. 
had accompanied the camp in order to finish some business, also rejoined me; and, 
having brought everything to a conclusion, took Jeave on his return to Behreh, accom- 
panied by some Zemindars of that district. After this we marched on, crossed the 
river Sihan, and encamped on a rising ground. I gave a dress of honour to-Parbat, 
Hati Khan’s relation; and, having written letters to confirm HAti in his good inten- 
tions, and to remove any apprehensions that he might entertain, despatched Parbat in 
company with a servant of Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. 

Some of Hfimaidn’s servants had gone along with Baba Dost and Hilabil to Nilab, 
and to the Karliki Hazfras,‘ who had been given to Himaiin, and submitted to re- 
ceive Dardghas. Senger Karlik, accompanied by Mirza Malvi Karlik, and thirty or 
forty of the chief of the tribe, came to us, after sending on before them a horse fully 
caparisoned, and tendering their obedience. The army of the Dilazik Afghans having 
also arrived, we next morning marched thence and halted, after advancing two kos. 
I here ascended a rising ground to survey the camp, and directed the camels of the 
army to be numbered. They amounted ta five hundred and seventy camels. I had. 
formerly heard the sumbal plant (spikenard) described; I now saw it at this station, 


1 Jildu. , 

2 The original has, “ I sent them out with Surpa without sir-o-pa.” The sir-o-pa is a dress of ho- 
nour; and the phrase means, that he sent them away to wander with no mark of honour. The pun is 
on the name of the guide. 

3 Or Swan. 

4 There is still a part of the country, on the east bank of the Indus, called Hasfra, probably after this 
tribe ; for in all these countries, the name of a tribe.is applied to its country, without any addition. 


\ 
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On the skirts of this hill there are a few sumbal plants scattered here and there. They 
are more abundant in the skirts.of the hills of Hindustan, where the plant is both more — 
plentiful and larger in size. When I describe the animals and forests of Hindustan, it 
will be more particularly mentioned. 

Marching hence at the time when the kettle-drum beats,' we halted about luncheon Baber re- 
time at the foot of the pass of Sengdaki. About noon-day prayers we renewed our ao 
march, and ascended the pass, crossed the river, and halted on an eminence; we again March 20. 
set out at midnight. In going to examine the ford by which we had passed i In OUT Way March 21. 
to Behreh, we found a raft,? loaded with grain, that had stuck fast in the mud and 
clay ; the owners, with all their exertions, had not been able to extricate it. We seized 
this corn, and divided it among the men who were with us; the grain came very sea- 
sonably. Towards evening we halted lower down® than the junction of the Sind and 
Kabul rivers, and higher up than old Nilab, between the two. We brought six boats 
from Nilab, and divided them among the right and left wings and centre, who imme- 
diately began to exert themselves in crossing the river. On the Monday, being the March 21. 
day on which we arrived, and the night following, and on Tuesday and the night fol- 2% *™¢ 2 
lowing, till Wednesday, they continued passing; on Thursday, also, a few passed. = March 24. 

Parbat, HAti’s relation, who had been sent from the neighbourhood of Anderfbeh 
with the servant of Mubammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, returned to us, while we were on the 
banks of the river, bringing from Hati a horse clad in armour, by way of tributary of- 
fering. The inhabitants of Nilab brought an armed horse as a peshkesh, and tendered 
their submission. Muhammed Ahi Jeng-Jeng having a wish to remain in Behreh, and Muhammed 
Behreh itself having been given to Hindi Beg, I bestowed on him the tract of country 4! ee 
between Bebreh and the Sind, with the Ils and Ulises in the district, such as the Kar- the country 
lak Hazaras, and Hati, and Ghidsdal, and Kib. Whoever submitted his neck was to "te" 


Behreh and 
be treated with kindness ; and as for such as were rebellious and refractory, the Sind, 


— (Parks verse. se.) — Whoever does not submit his head, must be subjected to punishment, and hum- 
bled by pillage.” 


After making these grants to Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, 1 gave him one of my own 
black velvet Kilmak corslets, and the tiigh (or banner) of ,mountain-cow’s tail. I gave 
Hati’s relation leave to depart; presented him with a sword, and a dress of honour; 
and sent by him letters calculated to confirm Hati in his duty. 

On Thursday, at sun-rise, we moved from the banks of the river, and resumed our March 24. 
march.. This day I eat a maajin. While under its influence, I visited some beautiful 
gardens. In different beds, the ground was covered with purple and yellow arghwan‘ 
flowers. On one hand were beds of yellow flowers, in bloom; on the other hand, red 
flowers were in blossom. In many places they sprung up in the same bed, mingled — 
together as if they had been flung and scattered abroad. I took my seat on a rising 
ground near the camp, to enjoy the view of all the flower-plots. On the six sides of 


1 That is, an hour before day. 2 Jaleh. 
+ This was probably at the Atok pass. 
: The arghwan is a beautiful flowering shrub, of great size. 


A. D. 1519. 


Tiger hunt. 


March 25. 
Baber 


Bekram. 


Visits 
Gérh-katri. 


March 26. 


» March 27. 
March 28. 
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this eminence they were formed as.into regular beds. On one side were yellow flowers} 
on another the purple, laid out in triangular beds. On two other sides there were fewer 
flowers; but, as far as the eye could reach, there were flower-gardens of a similar 
kind. In the neighbourhood of Pershawer, during the.spring, the flower-plots are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 

Early in the morning we marched from our ground. Where the road separates from 
the river we heard a tiger howling, and it soon issued out. The moment the horses 
heard the tiger’s cry they became unmanageable, and ran off with their riders, plun- 
ging down the steeps and precipices. The tiger retreated again into the jungle. I div 
rected a buffalo to be brought, and put in the wood, for the purpose of luring him out. 
He soon issued out again howling: Arrows poured down on him from every side; J; 
too, shot my arrow, ‘When Khalwa Piddeh struck him with a spear, he twisted, and 
broke the point of the spear with his teeth, and tossed it away. The tiger had received 
many wounds, and had crept into a patch of brushwood, when Baba Yesawal, draw- 
ing his sword, approached, and struck him on the head, at the moment he was on the 
spring. After this, Ali Sisténi struck him on the loins, when he plunged into the 
river,where they killed him. After they had dragged the animal out of the water, I 
ordered him to be skinned. © 

Next morning, we continued our march, and halted at Bekrém. We visited the 
Girh-katri. There are nowhere else in the whole world such narrow and dark hermits’ 
cells as at this place. After entering the door-way, and descending one or two stairs, 
you must lie-down, and proceed crawling along, stretched at full length. You cannot 
enter without a light. The quantities of hair, both of the head and beard, that are 
lying scattered round about and in the vicinity of this cave, are immense. On all the 
sides of this Girh-katri there are numerous cells, like those of a college or monastery.! 
The number of apartments is very great. The first year that I came to Kabul, when 
I plundered and laid waste Kohat, Banu, and the Desht, I passed through Bekram - 
and Berkelan, and was vexed at not having seen the subterraneous excavations ; but 
there was no reason for so much regret. 

This same day I lost my best hawk. Sheikhem, the chief huntsman, had the charge 
of it. It took herons and storks excellently. It had flown away twice or thrice be- 
fore. It pounced so unfailingly on its quarry, as to make even one with eo little skill 
as myself the most successful of fowlers. 

On each of the six chief Dilazik Afghans, who accompanied Melek Terkhan and - 
Melek Misa, I bestowed a hundred mishkals of silver, one vest, three bullocks, 
and one buffalo, out of the spoil of Hindustan. On the others, also, I bestowed money, 
cloth, bullocks, and buffaloes, according to the circumstances of each. 

When we had reached our ground at Ali Mesjid, one Maarif, a YakOb-khail Dile- 
zak, brought ten sheep, two loads of rice, and eight large cheeses, as tribute. 

From Ali Mesjid, we halted at Yedeh Bir. From Yedeh Bir, we reached Jii- 
Shahi, at noon-day prayers, and halted. This same day, Dost Beg was seized with a 


1 This description makes it probable that these excavations originally belonged to the Bouddhist 
sect ; the huge gigantic statues at Bit-Bamifn have certainly the same origin. The heir found lying 
was what had been cut off and left by the pilgrims as a votive offering. 
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burning fever. Early in the morning, we marched from Jii-Shahi, and passed the March 29. 
mid-day at the Bagh-e-Vafa.! At noon-day prayers, we left the Bagh-e-Vafa, and 
passed the Siah-ab of Gendmek. Evening prayers were over, when, after having given 
our horses breath in a cultivated field, we mounted again in a geri’ or two,’and, pass- 
ing the Sirkhab, halted at Kerek, where we slept. Before dawn, we again mounted, March 30. 
and, at the separation of the Karat road, I and five or six others went to view a gar- 

den which I had made in Karati. I sent Khalifeh, Shah Hassan Beg, and other 
persons, straight on to Kirfik-Sai, where they were to wait for me. On reaching 
Karati, one Kazil, a Tewachi*® of Shah Beg Arghun’s, brought me information that 

Shah Beg had taken and plundered: Kahan and retired. -I issued orders that nobody 

should carry forward intelligence of my approach. I reached Kabul at noon-day 
prayers; no one knew of my approach till I reached the bridge of Kutlak-Kadam.‘ Baber - 


\ 


| _ After that, there was no time to put Himaitin and Kamran on horseback. They Kibul. 


brought them forth in the arms of the nearest servants, between the gate of the fort 
and that of the citadel, to offer me their duty. About afternoon prayers, Kasim 
Beg, with the Kazi of the city, and such of my court as had remained in Kébul, waited 
on me. , . 
On Friday, the first day of the second Rebi, I had a jovial party about afternoon April |. 
prayers. I bestowed a dress of honour from my own wardrobe on Shah Hassany 
At daybreak on Saturday morning, I went on board of a boat, and had a morning= April 2. 
' party.> At this entertainment, Nir Beg played on the lute; he had not then adopted 
a rigid severity of life. At noonday prayers, we left the vessel, and amused ourselves 
in a.garden which I had laid out between Kilkeneh® and the hill. About afternoon 
prayers, we went to the Bagh-e-Binafsheh,’ and sat down to oar wine. I returned 
from Kilkeneh over the ramparts into the citadel. 

-On the night of Tuesday the 5th, Dost Beg, who had caught a. severe fever on the April 5. 
road, was received into the mercy of God. I was extremely concerned and grieved at D2. a 
this event. His body was carried to Ghazni, and buried in front of the entrance into 
the Sultan’s Mausoleum. Dost Beg was an admirable man. He was rising to the 
highest rank in the order of nobility. Before he had reached the rank of Beg, His charac- 
while attending my court, and attached to my person, he performed several gal- ‘™ 
lant actions. One of these was when Sultan Ahmed Tambol' surprised us by night, 
within a farsang of Andejan, at the Rebat of Zourak. With only ten or fifteen men, 

I stood my ground, charged him, and put his party to flight. By the time I came up 
with the main body of the enemy, where we found him standing with abeut a hundred 
men drawn up, I had only three mea left with me, the rest having fallen behind; so 
that we were but four in number. One of the three was Dost Nasir, another Mirza 
Kali Gokultash, the third Kerimdad. I had on my corslet. Tambol, with another 
peraon, stood in front of his troops, about as far in advance as the outer vestibule of a 


? Near Adinapur. 2 A geri is 2% minutes. 6 

S$ Tewachi, an adjutant or commissary. 4 Sire-pul. 

5 The expression sabékht occurs very frequently in the sequel. I presume. that it means a morning 
drinking party. : 

6 Or Gulguneh. 7 Violet Garden. 


a 


A. H. 914. 


A. D. 1519. 
April 8, 
April 12. 


April 17. 
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house is from the door. I advanced right to Tambol, face to face, and struck him on 
the helmet with an arrow. I shot another arrow, which pierced his shield and plate- 
mail, They discharged an arrow at me, which passed close by my neck.' Tambol let 
fall a heavy sword-blow on my head. It is a singular fact, that, though not a thread 
of my cap of mail was injured, yet my head was severely wounded. No one coming 
up to my succour, and finding myself alone, I was obliged to retreat full gallop. Dost 
Beg, who was somewhat behind me, interposed himself, and engaged him sword in 
hand, to fayour my escape. On another occasion, at Akhsi, when we were retreating 
out of that place, he had a single combat with Baki Khiz;? though they called him 
Khiz (the effeminate), yet he was a stern and sturdy soldier, and wielded his sword 
right powerfully. When I retired from Akhsi, and had only eight persons left with 
me, he was one of them. The enemy, after dismounting other two, at last dismounted 
Dost Beg. After he was elevated to the rank of Beg, too, when Sifinjek Khan came 
with the Sultans to Tashkend, and besieged Ahmed Kasim, he broke their ranks, passed 
through the middle of their army, and entered the city. He likewise showed great 
self-devotion in defending the place.» Ahmed Kasim, without giving him notice, aban- 
doned the city and fled. Under these circumstances, he manfully attacked the Khans 
and Sultans, forced his way out of Tashkend, broke through the midst of their army, 
and bravely effected his escape. After this, when Shirim Taghai and Mazid, with 
their adherents, were in a state of rebellion, Dost Beg having been detached from 
Ghazni with a party of two or three hundred men on a plundering expedition, the 
Moghuls sent three or four hundred chosen men, to seek him out and chastise him. 
Dost Beg fell in with this force of the enemy in the neighbourhood of Shirikan, where 
he completely beat them, dismounted and took a number of them prisoners, and 
brought back with him a quantity of heads which he had cut off. At the storm of the 
fort of Bajour, too, Dost Beg’s people came up and mounted the ramparts before any 
of the ethers; and, at Perhaleh, Dost Beg defeated Hati, put him to flight, and took 
the place. After Dost Beg’s death, I gave his governments to his a younger brother, 
Miram Nasir. - 

On Friday, the 8th of the latter Rebi, I left the fort, and went to the Chehar-Bagh. 

On Tuesday the 12th, Sultanim Begum, the eldest daughter of Sultan Mirza, who, 
during the late occurrences, had been in Khwarizm, where Isan Kuli Sultan, the 
younger brother of Yeli Pars* Sultan, had married her daughter, arrived with her in 
Kabul. I assigned her the Baghe Khilwat for her residence. After she had taken up 
her abode there, I went and waited on them. As I visited them with the same cere- 
mony as if they were my elder sisters, I bowed down as a mark of politeness and re- 
spect; they also bowed down. I then went up to them and we embraced each other ; 
and we always afterwards observed the same usage. 

On Sunday the 17th, I released from custody that traitor Baba Sheikh, who had 


1 It is strang@ that Baber takes no notice of the wound which on this occasion he received in the thigh. 
2 The effeminate. 

> This siege of Tashkend is referred to nowhere else. 

* He is before called Dilbars, which seems to be the correct name. 
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long been in confinement ; forgave his offences, and bestowed on him a dress of ho- 

nour. : 
On Tuesday the 19th, I went out about noon, to make a tour round Khwajeh Syaraa. April 19. 
That day I was fasting. Yfnis Ali and some others said with surprise, “ What! 
Tuesday, and you fasting! This is a miracle.” On reaching Behzadi, we halted at 

the Kazi’s house. That night we had made every preparation for a jolly party, when 

the Kazi came to me, and said, *“ Such a thing was never yet seen in my house; how- 

ever, you are Emperor and the Master.” Although the whole apparatus for our merry- 
making was ready, yet, to please the Kazi, we gave up our intention of drinking wine. 

On Thursday the 21st, I directed that an inclosure or fence should be made on the April zi. 
hill, on the brow of which I had planned out a garden. 

On Friday, I embarked above the bridge on a raft. On coming opposite to the April 22. 
Khaneh Syadan (sportsman’s house), a bird called Ding! was caught and brought to 
‘me. I had never before seen a Ding. It has a singular appearance, and will be more 
particularly mentioned in the account of the animals of Hindustan. 

On Saturday the 28d, I planted shoots of the plane, and of the sycamore, within the April 23. 

inclosure. At noon-day prayers we had a drinking party. At day-break next morn- April 24. 
ing, we had an early drinking party within the new inclosed ground. After mid-day 
we mounted and returned towards Kabul. Reaching Khwiajeh Hasean, completely drunk, 
we slept there. At midnight we mounted again, left Khwajeh Hassan, and arrived at 
the Char-bagh. At Khwajeh Hassan, Abdalla, being intoxicated, had leaped into the April 24. 
water, arrayed as he was in his robe and drees of honour. As it was late, he was affect- 
ed with the cold, was unable to move, and staid all night at Kutluk Khwajeh’s estate. 
Next morning he came to me ashamed and penitent for his excesses, having formed a 
resolution to abstain from wine. I said to him, ‘“‘ Now, speak out: Is your repentance 
to be effectual and profitable for the future or not? You are not to abstain from wine 
in my presence, and go on drinking everywhere eles.” He adhered to his resolution 
for some months, but could not observe it longer. 

On Monday the 25th, Hindi Beg; who had been left in Behreh and the adjoining Hinds Beg 
proinces without sufficient means, in hopes of their remaining peaceable, rejoined me. ae 
My back had no sooner been turned than the Afghans and Hindustaénis, without list- Behreh. 
ening to any invitations to remain quiet, or paying the slightest attention to me or my cena 
orders, instantly assembled in great numbers, and marched against Hindi Beg in 
Behreh. The Zemindars also joined the party of the Afghans; so that Hind( Beg, 
being unable to defend himself in Behreh, retired by Khushab, passed through the 
country of Dinkét, and proceeding on by Nilab, arrived in Kabul. Deo Hindé, with 
the son of Sektu, and some other Hindis, had been brought as prisoners from Behreh. 

We now settled with each of them for a certain contribution, on payment of which 
these Hindfistaénis were all presented with horses and dresses of honour, and dismiss- 
ed, with liberty to return home. 
. Qu Friday the 29th, I felt some symptoms of an intermittent fever, and got myself Apri) 29. 
let blood. At that time there was an interval sometimes of two days, sometimes of 


1 The adjutant bird. ; 
2.1L 
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May 15. 


May 16. 


May 23. 


May 30. 
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June 6. 


June 7. 
Shah Has- 
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three days, between the return of its attacks. At each attack the fever continued till a 
perspiration arose, when I was relieved. After ten or twelve days, Milla Khwajka pre- 
scribed wine mixed with narcissus flowers. I took it once or twice, but it did me no good. 

On Sunday, the 15th of the first Jemadi, Khwajeh Muhammed Ali came from 
Khost.' He brought a saddled horse as tribute, and also some money as an offering. 
Muhammed Sherif Munejjim,? and some sons of the Mirzas of en accompanied 
Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, and tendered their services. 

Next morning, being Monday, Milla Kabir arrived from Kashghar. He had gone 
from Andejan to Kashghar, and had thence come on to Kabul. 

On Monday the 23d, Malek Shah Mansir Yisef-zai, with five or six chiefs of the 
Yiasef-zais, came from Sewad, and waited on me. 

On Monday, the first of the latter Jemadi, I Bestowed dresses of honour on the 
Afghan Yisef-zai chiefs who had accompanied Shah Mansir; I gave Shah Mansir a 
silken robe with rich buttons; presented another with a robe of waved silk, and gave 
other six persons robes of silk, after which I dismissed them. It was settled that they 
should never enter the country of Sewéd higher up than Aniheh; and should strike 
out the contributions of the inhabitants from the rolls of their usual collections; and 
farther, that the Afghans who cultivate lands in Bajour and Sewéd should pay six 
thousand Kherwar’ or loads of rice to the government. 

On Wednesday the 3d, I took a julap. 

_ On Monday, the 8th of the month, they brought the wedding present of Khemzeh, 
the younger son of Kasim Beg, who was married to the eldest daughter of Khalifeh. 
It consisted of a thousand shahrokhis,* with a saddled horse. 

On Tuesday, Shah Hassan Beg sent to ask my permission to have a drinking party. 
He carried Muhammed Ali, and other Begs of my court, to his house. Yunis Ali and 
Gedai Taghai were with me. I still abstained from the use of wine.’ I said, §* I never 
in my life sat sober while my friends were getting merry, nor remained cool and ob- 
servant while they were quaffing wine and getting jovial. Come, therefore, and drink 
near me, that I may observe for a while the different progress and effects of society on 
the sober and the drank.” On the south-east of the Picture-gallery,® which was built 
at the gate of the Char-bagh, was a small set of tents, in which I sometimes sat. The 
party was held there. Ghids, the buffoon, made his appearance; they several times 
in sport turned him out of the party ; but at last, after much wrangling in jest, he 


. forced his way into the meeting. We sent for Terdi Muhammed Kipchak and Malla 


Kitabdar. I composed extempore, and sent to Shah Hassan and his party, the follow- 
jing verses :— 


( Turki.) —My friends enjoy the rose-garden of beauty in this banquet, 
While I am deprived of the delights of their society. 
Yet since the charms of social bliss are theirs, 
I breathe a hundred prayers that no evil may betide them. 





1 Khost lies on the Kurram river, north of Dour, in the Afghan country. 2 The astrologer. 
3 This would amount to nearly thirty-eight thousand hundred weight. 4 Nearly £50. 
* Probably in consequence of his intermittent. * Saret-Khaneh, or Picture-palace. 
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I sent these lines by Ibrahim Chehreh. Between noon-day and afternoon prayers, the 
party got drunk, and began to be guilty of follies. While they were in this state of 
intoxication, I made myself be carried out in my Takht-rewan.' For several days be- 
fore this I had drank the wine mixture, but afterwards, in consequence of its doing me 
no service, I had given up using it. ‘Towards the close of my illness, I made a party 
to the south-west of Talerikhmiti,* under an apple tree, when we drank the medicated 
wine. 

On Friday the 12th, Ahmed Beg and Sultan Muhammed Dildai, who had been Jane 10. 
left in Bajour to assist in the defence of the country, rejoined me. 

On Wednesday, the 17th of the month, Tengri Berdi, with some Begs and young June 15. 
officers, gave a party in Haider Taki’s garden. I too went to the party, and drank 
wine. After bed-time prayers, we'rose, left the place, and sat down to drink together 
in the Grand Public Tents.° | 

On Thursday, the 25th of the month, Milla Mahmfid was appointed to read the June 23. 
Fika-e-Syfi. 

On Tueeday, the last day of the month, Abu Muslim Gokultash arrived from Shah June 28. 
Shujaa Arghtin,® as ambassador. He brought a Tipchak horse as a peshkesh. This 
same day Yisef Ali Rikabdar having swam across the water-plot of the Bagh-e-Che- 
nar a hundred times, received a dress of honour and a saddled horse as a present. 

On Wednesday, the 8th of Rejeb, I went to Shah Hassan’s house, where we had a July 6. 
drinking party. Many of my nobles and courtiers were present. 

On Saturday the 11th, there was a party between aftetnoon and evening prayers. July 9. 
We went out to the terrace of the Pigeon-house, and sat down to our wine. When it 
was rather late, some horsemen were observed coming along the Deh-Afghanan road, 
proceeding to the city. I ascertained that they were Derwish Muhammed Sarban and 
his people, who were coming on an embassy from Mirza Khan; we sent for him up to 
the terrace. ‘‘ Put aside the form and state of an ambéssador,” said I, * and sit 
down and join us without ceremony.” Derwish Muhammed accordingly came, and, 
having placed before me a few articles of the presents which he had brought, sat down 
beside us. At that time he was strict in his deportment, and did not drink wine. We, 
however, got extremely drunk. Next morning, when I was sitting in the hall of audi- 
ence, he came with all due state and ceremony, and having ren introduced, presented 
the tributary offerings which Mirza Khan had sent. 

Last year, with extreme difficulty, and by unceasing exertions and management, all 
the natives in the neighbouring tracts, along with the Aimaks, had been moved and 
brought down into Kabul. Kabul is but a small country. It has not sufficient room 
for the range of their flocks of sheep and brood-mares, and the Aimaks and Turks 
have not there any proper situations for their summer and winter residences. The 
tribes who inhabit the desert and wilds, if they have their own will, never will settle 
in Kabul. Through Kasim Beg, they begged leave to pass into another country. K&- 


1 A sort of litter, generally carried between two mules. * Talar-chemiti—Turki. 3% Khaneh Sefid. 
* Sacred extracts from the Koran, which were to operate as a charm for his recovery. 
5 Generally called Shah Beg. : 
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A. D. 1519. sim Beg pleaded hard for them, and at last procured leave for the Aimaks to go over 


July 15. 


July 21. 


to Kindez and Baghlan. | 
Hafez Mir Katib’s elder brother had come from Samarkand. I now gave him leave 


to return. I sent by him my Diwan for Poliéd Sultan, and on the back of it I wrote 
the following verses :— 


(Persian. }—O Zephyr, if thou enter the sanctuary of that cypress, 
Remind him of this heart-broken victim of separation— 
The object of my love thinks not of Baber ; yet I cherish a hope 
That God will pour pity into his iron heart—(or Polad’s' heart). 


On Friday, the 17th of the month, Muhammed Zeman Mirza brought an offering, 
and a horse, as tribute from Shah Mazid Gokultash, and was introduced to me. 

The same day, having arrayed Abu Muslem Gokultésh, the ambassador of Shah 
Beg, in a dress of honour, and given him some presents, I gave him his audience of 
leave. 

The same day, I also gave an audience of leave to Khwajeh Muhammed Ali and 
Tengri Berdi, who held the countries of Khost and Anderab.? 

On Thursday the 23d, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, whom I had left im the neigh- 
bourhood of Kacheh-kot and Karlik,' districts which I had placed under his control, 
came to me, accompanied by Mirza Milvi Kaérluk’s son, Shah Hussein, and by some 
of Hati’s people. 


This same day, Mulla Ali Jan, who had gone to Sanasband to bring his family, ha- 


' ving returned, waited on me. 


Inroad on 
the Abdal- 
Rahman 
Afghans. 


July 27. 


July 28 


The Abdal-Rahman Afghans had settled themselves within the limits of Gerdez, 
and did not pay their taxes nor demean themselves peaceably. They molested the 
caravans both in coming and going. In order to chastise these Afghans, and beat up 


‘ their quarters, on Wednesday, the 29th of Rejeb, I set out on an expedition against 


them. We halted and took some food in the neighbourhood of Teng-Waghchan ; and 
again set out after noonday prayers. That night we lost our road, and wandered a 
great deal to the south-east of Panjab Shekhneh,‘ among hillocks and waste grounds. 
After a time we again found the road, passed the Kotal (hill-defile) of Cheshmeh-e- 
Pireh, and about the time of morning prayers, reached the plain, (descending to it by 
the valley of Yakishlik, on the side of Gerdez,) and sent out our plundering parties to 
scour the country. One detachment went out to plunder the country, and beat up the 
enemy’s quarters on the side of the hill of Kirmas,* which lies south-east of Gerdez. I 
sent Khosrou Mirza Kili and Syed Ali, with a division under their command, from 


the right of the centre, to follow and support this body. A considerable party of troops 


proceeded ‘on a plundering excursion up the Julga (or Dale), to the east of Gerdez, 


1 Poldd means steel ; whence the play on the words, and the epigrammatic turn of these lines. 

2 Khost and Anderab lie west of Badakhshan. 

3 Beyond the Sind. Kacheh-kot seems to be Chuch. 

4 The Persian has Patkhat-Shekhneh. 

6 The Turki also reads Kerydés and Kismdsh. On the Kirrum there is a village called Kerman. Per- 
haps the hill-country at the sources of the Karrum may be meant, the whole country watered by that 
river being sometimes called Karman. 

2 
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Syed Kasim Ishek-agha,' Mir Shah Koéchin Kiam, and Hindi Beg, Kutlik Kedem, 
Hussain, and their followers, were sent to support this second detachment. 

As the party that went up the Dale was the most considerable, after seeing them 
pass, I followed them. The inhabitants were a great way up, so that the troops which 
went ‘to find them out tired their horses, and did not get the slightest thing worth 
‘mentioning. Forty or fifty Afghans came in sight on the plain. The party that had 
‘been sent to follow and support the troops rode up towards them, and sent a horseman 
to hasten my advance. I immediately rode briskly forwarg, but before I could come 
‘up, Hussain Hassan, without motive or reason, had spurred on his horse into the midst 
of the Afghans, and while he was laying about him with his sword, his horse, being 
wounded with an arrow, threw him. He had no sooner risen, than they wounded him 
in the leg with a sword, threw him down again, dispatched him with their hangers 
and swords, and cut him in pieces. The Amirs stopped short, and stood looking on, 
but gave him no assistance. On getting information of this, I ordered Gedai Taghai, 
Payendeh Muhammed Kiplin, Abul Hassan Kérchi, Momin Utkeh, with my imme- 
diate followers, and some chosen troops, to gallop on at full speed. I myself followed 
them at a quick pace. First of all, Momin Atkeh, on getting into action, struck down 
an Afghan with a spear, and cut off his head, which he brought away. Abdal Hassan 
-Kérchi had not arrayed himself in his mail, but be advanced bravely, posted himself 
in the road by which the Afghans were marching, charged among them full speed on 
horseback, brought down an Afghan with his sabre, and cut off his head, which he 
brought in as atrophy. He himself rereived three wounds, and his horse was also 
‘wounded in one place. Payendeh Muhammed Kiplin also advanced very gallantly, 
attacked and wounded an Afghan, sword in hand, made him prisoner, and brought in 
his head. Though the courage of Abul Hassan and Payendeh Muhammed Kiplin 
had been distinguished on former occasions, yet in this affair they gave still more con- 
spicuous proofs of their gallantry. These forty or fifty Afghans were all shot or cut 
-down to aman. After slaying the Afghans, we halted in a cultivated field, and I 
directed a tower of skulls to be made of their heads. By the time I reached the road, 
the Begs who had been with Hussain came up. Being very angry, and resolved to 
-make an example of them, I said,—‘* As you, though so many in number, have stood 
‘by and seen a young man of such distinction and merit killed by a few Afghans on 
foot, and on plain ground, I deprive you of your rank and station, take from you your 
commands and governments, direct your beards to be shaven, and that you be led igno- 
miniously round the streets of the town, that no man may henceforward give up a 
youth of such worth to socontemptible an enemy. On level ground you stood look- 
ing on, and never lifted an arm. Be this your punishment.” That detachment of 
the army which had gone towards Kirmas brought in some sheep and plunder. Baba 
‘Kishkeh, who was a very resolute man, while an Afghan was in the act of lifting his 
‘sword, and rushing on to come to close quarters with him, stood his ground without 
flinching, applied his arrow to the string with the greatest coolness, hit the Afghan, 
and brought him down. 

Next morning we set out on our return towards Kabul. I ordered Muhammed July 29. 


1 The Chamberlain. 
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Bakhsh, Abdal Aziz Mir Akhir,' and Mir Khurd Bekiwel,’ to remain at Cheshmeh- 
pareh, and take some Gherghawels.° I myself, with asmall body, went by the way of 
Meidan-e-Ristam, as I had never seen that road. The Meidan-e-Ristam lies in the’ 
heart of a hill country, towards the top of the hills. The place is not remarkable for 
beauty. In the middle of a hill is an open Jilga, or Dale. To the south, on the skirts 
of an eminence, is a small fountain of water. It is surrounded with extremely large 
trees. Along the road leading from Gerdez to this Meidan-e-Riistam there are springs: 
They also have many trees about them, but these trees are not so lofty as the former. 
Although the Jilga is rather narrow, yet below these last mentioned trees the valley 
is extremely verdant, and it is a most beautiful little Dale. On reaching the top of 
the hill which rises to the south of Meidan-e-Ristam, the hill country of. Kermis and 
the hill country of Bangash appear under our feet. As the rains do not reach that 
tract of ground, there is never a cloud seen on it. About noon-day prayers I reached 
Hali, and halted. 

Next morning, I halted at the village of Muhammed Aka, and, indulging myself 
with a maajin, made them throw into the water the liquor used for intoxicating fishes, 
and caught a few fish. 

On Sunday, the third of Shaban, I arrived in Kabul. 

On Tuesday, the 5th of the month, I inquired into the conduct of Derwish Muham- 
med Fazli, and the servants of Khosrou, regarding the surrender of Nilab, and it ap- 
pearing clearly in the course of the examinations that they had behaved ill, I degraded 
them from their rank and employments. Akout noon-day prayers, there was a drink- 
ing party under a plane tree. I bestowed a dress of honour on Baba Kishkeh 
Moghul. 

_ On Friday, the 8th, Kepek, who had — sent to Mirza Khan, returned back. 

' On Thursday, we mounted, in order to ride round and visit the Damenkoh (or skirts 
of the hill-country) of Khwajeh Seyaran and Barin. About bed-time prayers, we. 
alighted at Mama Khatin. Next morning, we went as far as Istalif, where we halted. 
That day I took a maajin. 

On Saturday, we had a drinking party at Istalif. - 

Next morning we left Istalif, and passed through the Sunjid Dereh. When we had 
nearly reached Khwajeh Seyfran, they killed a large serpent, which was as thick as 
the arm, and as long asa man. Out of this large serpent crept a thinner one, which - 
had apparently been caught and swallowed immediately before. All its parts were 
quite uninjured and sound. The thin serpent might be somewhat shorter than the 
thick one. Out of the thin serpent came a large rat, which likewise was perfectly 
sound; no limb of it was injured. On reaching Khwajeh Seyarfn, we had a drink- 
ing party. 

I wrote letters, which I sent by the hand of Kichkeneh Tunketar to the Amirs be- 
yond the hills, desiring them to assemble the force‘ of the country, mentioning that 


1 Master of Horse.  & Taster. 
3 A bird resembling the great partridge, or the pheasant. 
‘ Biljar, or perhaps rather Iljar, the military force of the country of Kabul being still called Ijari. 
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the army was in the field, and about to make an inroad; that they must therefore 
array themselves and join the camp. - | 

Next morning I mounted, and took a maajin. We threw into the river Perwan, August 15. 
where it meets the road, some of the drug which is used by the inhabitants of the 
country to intoxicate the fishes, and took a very great quantity of fish. Mir Shah 
Beg presented me with a horse, and gave us adinner. From thence we went on to 
Gulbehar. After bed-time prayers we had a drinking party. Derwish Muhammed 
Sarban was present at these parties. Though young, and a soldier, yet he never in- 
dulged in wine. He always rigidly abstained from it. Kutluk Khwajeh Gokultash 
had for a long time renounced the profession of arms, and become a Derwish. He was 
very aged, and his beard had become white, but he always joined us at our wine in 
these jovial drinking parties. ‘* Does not the hoary beard of Kutluk Khwajeh make 
you ashamed ?” said I to Muhammed Derwish; ‘* Old as he is, and white as is his 
beard, he always drinks wine. You, a soldier, young, with a black beard, and never 
drink ! What sense is there in this?’ It never was my custom, as I did not think it 
polite, to press anybody to drink who did not wish ; s0 bxenat this passed as a mere plea- 
santry, and he was not induced to take wine. 

Next morning we had a morning cup. August 16. 

On Wedneeday, we left Gilbehar, and came to the village of Alan, where we dined, August 17. 
and then went on to Baghét Khan, where we halted. as noon-day prayers we 
had a drinking party. 

Next morning, we set out again on our progress, and after having visited and cir- August 18. 

cumambulated the tomb of Khwajeh Khan Said, embarked in a raft at Chineh Kur- 
ghaneh. At the conflux of the river Penjhir, where the hill jute ont, the raft strack 
on a rock, and began to sink. When the raft struck, the shock was so violent, that 
Rokh-dem, Tengri Kili, and Mir Muhammed Jaleban, were tossed into the river. 
Rikh-dem and Tengri Kili were dragged again into the raft with much difficulty. 
A china cup with a spoon and cymbal fell overboard. Putting off from thence, as we 
reached a place opposite to Seng-e-Burideh (the cut-rock), the raft again struck on 
something in the midst of the stream, I know not whether the branch of a tree, or a 
stake, which had been driven in for making a stop-water. Shah Hassan Shah Beg 
went over on his back. While falling, he laid hold of Mirza Kili Gokultash, and 
drew him in along with him. Derwish Muhammed Sarban likewise tumbled into the 
water. Mirza Kfli Gokultésh fell in an odd way. He had in his hand a knife for 
cutting melons, which, while in the act of falling, he struck into the mat that was 
spread over the raft, and fell overboard. Not being able to regain the raft, he kept 
swimming in his gown and dress of honour, till be reached the shore. On disembark- 
ing from the raft, we passed that night in the raftsmen’s houses. Derwish Muham- 
med made me a. present of a cup of seven colours, like that which had fallen over- 
board. 

On Friday, we left the banks of the river. We halted on the skirt of a small hill August 19. 
situated lower down than Koh-Barik, where I plucked a number of toothpicks with my 
own hand. About noon-day prayers, we halted in Kutluk Khwajeh’s village,! in a 


1 Tid is a jaghir or estate. 
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district of Lemghan. Kutluk Khwajeh got ready a hasty dinner, of which I partook ; 
after which I rode back to Kabul. 

On Monday the 25th, I bestowed a Khilaat-Khaseh' (or dress of honour of the high- 
est degree), and a saddled horse, on Derwish Muhammed Sarban, and he was pre- 
sented on being raised to the rank of Beg. For four or five months I had never cut 
the hair of my head. On Wednesday the 27th I had -it cut. This day we had a 
drinking party. 

On Friday the 29th, I invested Mir Khard with the office of governor to Hindal, 
on which occasion he brought me a present of a thousand shahrokhis.? 

On Wednesday, the 5th of Ramzan, one Jekni, a servant of Tilik Gokultash Birlis, 
came from his master with a letter, reporting that an Uzbek plundering party had 
appeared in his neighbourhood, and that he had overtaken, attacked, and defeated it. 
The messenger brought one Uzbek alive, and the head of another. 

On the night of Saturday the 8th, we went to Kasim Beg’s house, and broke our 
fast? He presented me with a saddled horse.- Next morning, we broke our fast at 
the house of Khalifeh, who presented me with a saddled horse. 

_The morning after, Khwajeh Muhammed Ali and Jan Nasir, who had been sent for 
in order to consult about military matters, arrived from their governments. 

On Wednesday the 12th, Sultan Ali Mirza, the maternal uncle of Kamran, who, in 
the year in which I passed over from Khost to Kabul, had proceeded to Kashghar, as 
has been mentioned, waited on me. 

On Thursday, the 13th of Ramzan, I set out on an expedition for the purpose of 
repelling and chastising the Yisefzais, and halted at a valley which lies near Deh- 
Yakub, on the Kabul side of that village. As I was mounting my horse, Baba Jan, 
my waiting-man, having presented it in an awkward manner, I was angry, and struck 
him a blow on the face with my fist, by which I dislocated my thumb. I did not feel 
it much at the time; but when I had dismounted at the end of our march, it had be- 
come extremely painful]. For a long while I suffered excessively from it, and I was 
unable to write a single letter. It got well, however, at last. 

At this station, one Kutluk-dem, a foster-brother of my aunt, Doulet Sultan Kha- 
nim, arrived from Kashghar, bringing letters and news of the Khanim. 

The same day, Bukhan and Misa, the chiefs of the Dilaziks, came with their tri- 


) bute, and were introduced. 


On Sunday the 16th, Kich Beg arrived. 

On Wednesday the 19th, we marched, and, passing by Bit-khak, halted in the 
place where we had been‘accustomed to encamp on the banks of the Bit-khak river. 
As Bamian, Kehmerd, Ghiri, and the districts held by Kich Beg, were much ex- 
posed, in consequence of the vicinity of the Uzbeks, I excused him from accompanying 


1 The Khilaat-Khaseh, or dress of honour of the highest degree, in the time of Baber, probably con- 
sisted of a robe or vest of rich cloth, a cap, sabre and dagger with enamelled handles, a military stand- 
ard, and a horse with trappings enriched with gold, and perhaps the nekara-khaneh, or band of music. 

2 About £50. The mention of such sums shows the poverty of the country. 

8 This being Ramzan, Baber did not break his fast till sunset. In like manner, during Ramzan, they 
eat in the morning, before sunrise. = 
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the army; and at.thie statien, presenting him with a turban which 1 niyself had 
worn, together with a complete dress of honour, dismissed him :to his: government. 

On Friday: the 21st, we halted at Badam-Cheshmeh. 

Next moruing, we halted at Bastk-ab. I went and rodeall round Karayal.. In the sept. 16. 
course of this day’s march, we found heney in a tree. Advancing, march after march, 
on Wednesday the 26th we halted at Bagh. All Thursday we staid at Bagh. On 
Friday, we marched, and halted after passing Sultanpir. The same day, Mir Shah sep 21, 
Hussain arrived from his government. Bakhan and Misa, the chiefs of the Dilazaks, *® *"¢ ?* 
and the Dilazaks themeelves, also arrived this day. I had intemded to make an expe- 
dition against Sew4d, in order to check the Yisefzais. The DilazAk chiefs represented 
to me, that, in Hashnaghar, there were a great number of Uliis (or wandering tribes), 
who had large quantities of corn, and urged me toattack them. After consulting, I 
finally arranged,. that as there seemed to be large quantities of grain in Hashnaghaz, 
we should plunder the Afghans of that neighbourhood :. that we sbould fit up the fort 
of Hashnaghar, or that-of Persh&wer, and lay up magazines of grain in them ; and thet 
Mir Shah Hussain should be left there with a body of troops for their defence. In 
consequence of this resolution, Mir Shah Hussain got leave of absence for a fortnight, 
that he might go back to his government, and return with such warlike stores as were 
requisite. 

Next morning, we resumed our march, and came to Ji Shahi, where we halted. sept. 24. 
Teugri Berdi and.Sultan Muhammed Daldai overtook and joined us at this station. 
Khamazeb likewise arrived this day from Kundez. | 

On Sunday, the 30th of Ramzin, we marched from J&i Shahi, and halted at Kiruls sepr. 25. 
Arik. I went on board of.a raft with a fow of my intimate-friends. We passed the 
feast of the new moon! in. this station. Some people had. brought several animale 
loaded with wine from the valley of Nar. After evening prayers, there was a drink- 
ing-party, consisting of Mohib Ali Korchi, Khwéjeh Mahammed>Ali Kitabdar, Shah 
Hassan Shah Beg, Sultan Muhammed Duoldai, and Derwish Mubammed Sarban. 
Derwish Muhammed always abstained from wine. From.my childhood down, it hes 
been my rule that. no one should be pressed to drink against his will. Derwish Mu- 
hammed was always of our parties, and never was urged to drink. at all. Khwijeh 
Muhammed Ali would not suffer. him.to take lis owu way, but, by. pressing’ aed urging, 
made him drink some wine. 

Early on. Monday, being the day of the Id,* we renewed our march ; on the way I sep. 26. 
teok s maajin to remove the erop sickness. At. the time of my taking the maajin 
they: broaght a Coloquint apple. _Derwish.Mubammed had never seen one.. I told 
bim it.was a Hindysténi melon, and cutting it up, gave him a slice, which he put. 
hastily into bis mouth, and chewed eagerly. The bitter taste did not leave his mouth: 


1 The Id-e-Fitr is the festival on the conclusien of the feast of the Ramzan, celebrated on seging the 
new moon of Shawal. 

2 That is, of the new moon of Shawal. The new moon having been seen the evening before, which 
to the Musulmans was Monday evening, they had celebrated the Id-e-Fitr on Monday eve. 
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A.D. 1519. that whole day. We halted on the rising ground of Germ Cheshmeh.' Some meat 


Sept. 27. 


Sept. 28. 


Sept. 29. 


Sept. 30. 


had been already dressed and presented, when Lenger Khan, who had been for some 
time at his place, arrived with an offering of some maajfin as tribute, and made a ten- 
der of his services. We went on and halted at Bedeb-sir. At afternoon prayers, I 
went aboard of a raft with several of my intimates, sailed down the stream about a kos, 
and then returned back. 

Next morning we marched thence and halted at the bottom of the Kheiber Pass. 
The same day Sultan Bayezid, who had passed over from Nilab by way of Bareh 
(whence, having got notice of my motions, he had traced me out), arrived and gave 
me information, that the Aferidi Afghans, with their families and property, .were set- 
tled in Bareh, where they had sown a great quantity of rice, which had not yet been 
carried off the ground. As I had fixed on plundering the country of the Yusefzai 
Afghans and Hashnaghar, I did not care to meddle with these others. At noonday 
prayers, we had a drinking party at the quarters of Khwajeh Muhammed Ali. Du- 


' ring this party I sent to Khwajeh Kilan at Bajour, by the hands of Sultan Tirahi, a 


detailed account of our march into these countries. On the niargin of the letter I wrote 
the following couplet ;— 


O, Zephyr! kindly say to that beautiful fawn— 
Thou hast condemned me to wander in the hills and deserts.® 


Marching thence at dawn, we passed the defiles of Kheiber, and halted at Ali Mesjid. 
Marching again about noon-day prayers, and leaving the baggage to fallow, we reached - 
the banks of the river of Kabul when the second watch was over, and had a short sleep. 
At break of day we discovered a ford, and crossed the river. We got notice from our 
advanced party, that the Afghans had received information of our approach, and fled. 
Proceeding in our course we crossed the river of SewAd, and halted amidst the corn- 
fields of the Afghans. We did not find one half of the grain that we had been led to 
expect ; indeed, not one-fourth. I consequently gave up my intention of fortifying 
Hashnaghar as a depot. The Dilazik chiefs who had urged us to make this inroad 
were rather mortified. About afternoon prayers we crossed to the Kabul side of the 
Sewad river, and halted. , 

Next morning having marched from the Sewéd river, we crossed the Kabul river 
and halted. Having summoned the Begs who were admitted to council, we held a 


- consultation, in which it was resolved to plunder the country of the Aferidt Afghans, 


as had been proposed by Sultan Bayezid, to fit up the fort of Pershawer for the recep- 
tion of their effects and corn, and to leave a garrison in it. Hindéi Beg, and the Mir- 
zadehs® of Khost, joined us at this station. This day I took a maajin. Derwish Mu- 
hammed Sarbaén, Muhammed Gokultash, and Gedai Taghai, the captain of the night- 
guard, were of the party. We afterwards sent also for Shah Hassan. After dinner, 
about afternoon prayers, we embarked on a raft. We sent for Lenger Khan Sari 
likewise to join us on the raft. About evening prayers we landed and returned to the 
camp. 


1 Hot-spring. ® Two Persian verses from an ode of Hafez. 3 Sons of the Mirs. 
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Marching early in the morning from the banks of the river, in execution of the plan A. D. ante. 
which had been formed, and passing Jém,' we halted on reaching the mouth of the oe 
river of Ali Mesjid. Abul Hashem Sultan Ali, who had followed us, reported, that 
on the eve of Arifeh,? he had, at Ji Shahi, met with a person who was come from 
Badakhshfn, and who had informed him, that Sultan Said Khan was marching against 
Badakhshan, which had imduced him to hasten to me with the intelligence. I immedi- 
ately sent for the Begs and consulted them, when it was resolved to renounce our plan 
of garrisoning the fort, and to set out on an expedition into Badakhshan. I bestowed 
a dress of honour on Lenger Khan, and appointing him to reinforce Muhammed Ali 
Jeng-Jeng, gave him his leave. That night we had a oe party in Khwajeh Mu- 
hammed Ali’s tent. 

Early next morning we set out on our saceh, and crossing the Kheiber Pass, halted Oetobee 2. 
at the foot of it. The Khizer-Khail had been extremely licentious in their conduct. 

Both on the coming and going of our army they had ehot upon the stragglers, and such 
of our people as Jagged behind or separated from the rest, and carried off their horses. 
It was clearly expedient that they should meet with a suitable chastisement. With 
this view, early in the morning, we marched from the foot of the Pass, and spent the 
noon in Deh-Gholaman. About noon-day prayers we fed our horses, and dispatched 
Muhammed Hussain Korchi to Kabul, with orders to seize all the Khizer-Khail in the 
place ; to put their property under sequestration, and to send me an account of what 
was done. I also desired them to write minutely, and send by some swift person, 
whatever information had been received from Badakhshan. That night we continued 
marching till midnight, and halted a little beyond Sultanpiir; from which place, after 
having taken a short sleep, we mounted again. The quarters of the Khizer-Khail ex- 
tended from Behar and Masikh-kerim as far as Karas. The morning had dawned October 3. 
when we came up with and charged them. Much property, and many of their chil- 
dren, fell into the hands of our troops. A few of them gained a hill which was near at 
hand, and escapéd. 

Next morning we encamped at Kila-ghu, where we took some Gher Jhawels. The October 4. 
baggage which had been left behind joined us to-day at this station. 

- The Veziri Afghans had been very irregular in paying their taxes. Alarmed at this 
example of punishment, they now brought three hundred sheep as tribute. ~ 

Till my hand had got better I could not write at all. At this station, on Sunday the 
14th, I was able to write a little. October 9. 

Next morning the chiefs of the Khirelchi and Shamt-Khail arrived, accompanied by October 10. 
a body of Afghans. The Dilaz&k chiefs earnestly besought me to overlook and forgive 
the offences of these people; I accordingly pardoned them, and set the prisoners at 
liberty. I fixed their tribute at four thousand sheep; and, having given their chiefs 


1 Now Jamrad. 

* This appears to be a mistake or oversight of Baber. The sheb or eve of Arifeh was not till the 
evening of the 2d December 1519. He probably meant to say, the Id-e-Fitr, which had occurred only 
five days before, on the 26th September. 
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vests of honour, cent them back into their ceuntry, accompanied by collectors, whom 
I appointed. 

Having settled these affairs, on Thursday the 18th we marched, and halted at Be- 
har and Masikh-keram. Next merning I reached the Bagh-e-Vafa; it was the season 
when the garden was in all its glory. Its grase-plote were all.covered with clover; its 
pomegranate trees were entirely of a beautiful yellow colour. It was then the pome- | 
granate season, and the: pomegranates were hanging red on the trees. The orange trees 
were green and cheerful, loaded with innumerable oranges; but the best oranges were 
not yet ripe. Its pomegranates are excellent, though not equal to the fine ones of our 
eountry. I never was so much pleased with the Bagh-e-Vafa (the Garden of Fideli- 
ty), as on this occasion. During the three or four days that we staid at the Garden, 
all the people in the camp had pomegranates in abundance. 

On Monday we marched frem the Garden; I staid till the first watch, and bestow- 
ed the oranges on diferent pessoas. I gave Shah Hassan the oranges of two trees; to 
several Begs I gave one tree, and to several two orange trees. As I had an intention 
of travelling through the Lemghan in the wmter, I desired them to save about twenty 
trees, around the piece of water, for my use. This day we reached Gendemek. 

Next morning we halted at Jagdadik. Towards evening prayers we had a drinking 
party; many of my courtiers were present. About the end of the party, Gedai Mu- 
hammed, sister's son of Kasim Bag, became very noisy and troublesome : aud, when he 
got drunk, plaeed himself on the pillow on which I reclined, whereupon Gedai Taghai 
tarned him out of the party. 

Marching thence, before break of day, I went to visit the country up the Barik-ab 
of Kirfk-sii. ‘Many Turak trees were in excellent bearing. We halted at that place; 
and, having dined‘on a-dish called Yulkerin, we drank wine in honour of the rich 
esop. We made them kill a skeep which was picked up on the read, caused some 
meat to be. dressed, kindled a fire of oak. branches, and entertaimed ourselves. Milla 
Abdal Malek Diwaneh having petitioned to be allowed to carry to KAbul the news of 
say approach, I acoordingly dispatched him. for that city. 

Hassan Nebireh, who had came on the part of Mirzm Khan, after giving me due no- 
ties of his mtentions, here.met and waited on me. We continued at this place drink- 
‘ing till the sam was on the deeline, when we set out. Those who had been of the party 
were completely drxak. Syed Kasim was so drunk, that two of his servants were 
obliged to put him on horseback, and brought him to the camp with great difficulty. 
Dost Muhamusid Bakir was co far gone, that Amin Muhammed Terkhién, Masti 
Chehreh, and those whe were aleng with him, were unable, with all their exertions, 
te get him on horseback. They poured a great quantity of water over him, but all to 
no purpose. -At this mement a body of Afghans appeared in sight. Amin Muhammed 
Terkhan, being very drunk, gravely gave it as his opinion, that rather than leave him, 
in the condition in which he was, to fall into the hands of the enemy, it wae better at 
once to cut off his head, and carry it away. Making another exertion, however, with 
much difficulty, they contrived to throw him upon a horse, which they led along, and 
vo brought him off. 
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We seached Kabul at midnight. Next morning Kili Beg, who had been sent to October #6. 
Kashghar on an embassy to Sultan Said Khan,. returned and waited on me in the hall 
ef audience. Beabgeh Mirza Ambarchi,' who had been sent along with Kfili Beg 
on an embassy to me, brought with him a few of the rarities of that country as pre- 
sents. 
On Wednesday, the first of Zikadeh, I went alone and had an early cup close by Octovef 26. 
Kabil Beg’s tomb; the party afterwards dropped in, by one or two at a time. When 
the sun waxed hot, we retired to the Bagh-e-Bewefsheh,’ and sat down to our wine by 
the side of the piece of water. At mid-day we took a nap; and, about noon-day 
prayers, again returned to our wine. At this afternoon party, I gave wine to Tengri 
Kali Beg and Mendib, which I had never before done. At bed-time prayers I reach- 
ed Hemam,’ and staid there that night. 

On Thureday, I bestowed dresses of honour on the merehants of Hindustan, who october 27. 
were under the guidamee of Yahid Lobfai, and gave them leave to depart. 

On Satusday, the 4th of the month, I granted audience of leave to ‘Beshgeh Mirza; October 29. 
who had come from Kashghar, when I gave him e dress of honour, and made him 
some presents. | 

On Sanday, I had a party in the small Picture-cabinet* that is over the gate. Although October 30. 
the apartment is very small, our party consisted of sixteen. 

On Monday, I want to Istalif, to see the harvest. This day I took a maajiin. October 31. 
Durmg the night there was a great deal of rain. Most of the Begs and courtiers who 
had attended me were obliged to take refuge in my tent, which was pitched in the 
middle of a garden. 

Next morning we had a drinking party in the same tent. We continued drinking Nov. 1. 
till night. On the following morning we again had an early eup, and, getting imtoxi- 
cated, went to.sleep. About noon-day prayers, we left Istalif, and I took a maajfin on Nov. 2. 
the road. It was about afternoon prayers before I reached BehzAdi. The erops were 
extaemely good. While I was riding round the harvest-fields, such of my companions 
ae were fond of wine began to contrive another drinking-bout. Although I had taken 
# wanjfin, yet as the crops were uncommonly fine, we sat down under some trees that 
had yielded a plentiful load of fruit, and began to drink. We kept up the party in the 
eame place till bed-time prayers. Méilla Mahmud Khalifeh having arrived, we invited 
him to join us. Abdalla, who had got very drunk, made an observation which affected 
Khalffeh. Without recollecting that MGlla Mahmud was present, he repeated the verse, 


( Persian.)—Examine whom you will, you will find him suffering from the same wound. 


Malla Mahmud, who did not drink, reproved Abdalla for repeating this verse with 
levity.s Abdalla, recovering his judgment, was in terrible perturbation, aud conversed 
in a wonderfully smeoth and sweet strain all the rest of the evening. —_- 
On Thureday the 16th, I took a maajf 1 the Bagh-e-Benefsheh, and embarked in Nov. 10. 
| Warehouse keeper. 2 Violet gay’ 3 The Baths. 4 SGret-khaneh. 


§ This verse, I presume, is from a religi 4 has a mystiont meaning. The profane appli- 
eation of it is the ground of offence. " 


te D. 1519. 


Nov. 12. 
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a boat with several of my more intimate associates. Himaifin and Kamran also joined 
us. Afterwards Himaiin shot a water-fowl in very handsome style. 

On Saturday the 18th, we rode out from the Cheharbagh about noon, and, after 
dismissing our grooms and attendants, passed Milla Baba’s bridge, and, mounting the 
strait of Diwerin,! reached the subterraneous water-runs? of Kush-Nader and Bazarian. 
We then passed behind Khirs-khaneh,* and came late, about the time of the first sleep, 


- to Terdi Beg Khaksar’s subterraneous conduit. Terdi Beg, on hearing of our arrival, 


ran out in a great hurry to wait on me. I well knew Terdi Beg’s thoughtless profuse 
turn, and that he did not dislike his glass. I had taken with me a hundred shahro- 
khis,* which I now gave him, telling him to get ready wine and everything else for an 
entertainment, as I wished to make merry with some jolly companions. Terdi Beg 
set out for Behzadi to bring wine. I sent my horse with one of Terdi Beg’s slaves to 
graze in a valley, while I myself sat down behind the water-course, on a rising ground. 
It was past the first watch (nine o’clock), when Terdi Beg came back with a pitcher 
of wine, and we set about drinking it. While Terdi Beg was bringing the wine, Mu- 
hammed KAsim Birlds and Shahzédeh, who had guessed at the object of his errand, 
but had no suspicion that I was concerned, had dogged Terdi Beg on foot. We 
invited them to be of the party. Terdi Beg said, that Hil-hil-ankeh wished to drink 
wine with us. I said, ** I have never seen a woman drink wine: Call her to be of the 
party.” He likewise sent for a kalender,5 called Shahi, and a man connected with the 
conduit, who played on the ribeck.© We sat drinking wine on the eminence behind 
the water-run till evening prayers; after which we went to Terdi Beg’s house, and 
drank by candle-light till after bed-time prayers. It was a wonderfully amusing and 
guileless party. I lay down, and the party went to another house, where they drank 


till the kettle-drum beat. Hil-hél-ankeh came, and was very riotous with me; at last, 


Nov. 13. 


Noy. 14. 


however, I threw myself down, as if completely drunk, and so escaped. I intended to 
mount my horse alone, and set off for Isterghach, without letting them know. They 
discovered my design, however, so that it did not succeed. At length, when the kettle- 
drum beat, I mounted. Having desired Terdi Beg and Shahzadeh to accompany me, 
we all three rode on towards Isterghach. About early morning prayers we reached 
Khwijeh Hassan, below Istalif. We halted for a little, and I took a maajin, and made 


‘a circuit of the crops. Towards sunrise, we halted at the garden of Istalif, and eat 


grapes, and finally halted and slept at Khwajeh Shahab, in the territory of Isterghach. 
The house of Ata Mir Akhir was there. While we were asleep, he prepared an enter- 
tainment, and got ready a pitcher of wine. It was of excellent vintage. We drank 
several cups and mounted. At noon-day prayers,.we alighted in a beautiful garden at 
Isterghach, and had amerry party. Ina little time Khwajeh Muhammed Amin joined 
us. We continued drinking till night prayers. During the course of that night and 
day, Abdalla Asas,’ Nir Beg, and Yisef Ali, arrived from Kabul. 

_ Next morning, we breakfasted, and rode round the Bagh-e-Padshahi,* which is 


1 Or Deveren. 2 Kariz. $ Bear-house. * About £6 sterling. 
5 A Kalender is a religious mendicant of a particular class. 6 Ribab. 
7 Of the night-guard. 8 Royal Garden. 
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below Isterghach. One apple-tree had been in excellent bearing. On some branches 
five or six scattered leaves still remained, and exhibited a beauty which the painter, 
with all his skill, might attempt in vain to pourtray. From Isterghach we rode to 
Khwajeh Hassan, where we dined. About evening prayers, we came to Behzaédi, and 
drank wine in the house of one of Khwéjeh Muhammed Amin’s servants, named Imim 
Muhammed. 
Next morning, being Tuesday, we arrived at the xzatheer of Kabul. On Thursday Nov. 15. 
the 23d, I entered the fort. Nov. 17. 
On Friday, Muhammed Ali Haider Rikabdar having iss a Toeghan, brought it Nov. 18. 
in and presented it to me. — 
On Saturday the 25th, 1 had a party in the Bagh-e-Chinar.! About bed-time prayers Nov. 19. 
I mounted. As Syed Kasim had taken offence at something, I alighted on coming to 
his house, and drank a few glasses. 
On Thursday, the Ist of Zilhajeh, Tajeddin Mahmud, who had come from Kanda- Nov. 24. 
har, waited on me. 
On Monday the 19th, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng arrived from Nilab. Dec. 12. 
On Tuesday, Sanger Khan Jenjiheh, who had come from Behreh, waited on me. Dec. 13. 
On Friday the 23d, I finished my extracts from the four Diwans of Ali Shir Beg, Dec. 16. 
the Ghazels of which I had selected and arranged according to their measure. 
On Tuesday the 27thp I had a party in the citadel. In this party, the rule was, Dec. 20. 
that every person who got drunk should leave the place, and another person be invited 
to supply his room. 
On Friday, the 80th of Zilhajeh, I set out to make a circuit of Lemghan. Dec. 23. 


-_ 





THE OCCURRENCES OF 926. 


Ow Saturday, the Ist of Moharrem, I reached Khajeh Seyaran, and had a drinking A.D. 1519. 
party upon the mound, which had been thrown up by the Jui-nou (or new river). vee 
Next morning, I mounted, and rode to visit Reg-rewan.? I alighted at the Khineh Dec. 25. 
Balbdli,? belonging to Syed Kasim, where we had a party. 
Next morning, I mounted, and continued my tour. I took a maajiin, and went on Dec. 26. 
till we reached Bilker. Although we had taken wine over-night, in the morning we 
had a morning cup. About noon-day prayers, we proceeded on to Dernimeh,‘ where 
we halted, and had a drinking party. Before break of day, we had a morning draught. Dec. 27. 
Hak-dad, the chief of Dernimeh, presented me with his garden as a peshkesh. 
~ On Thursday, we mounted, and rode on to Deh-Tajikan, in Nijrow, where we halted. Dec. 29. 
On Friday, we hunted the hill which lies between Kulbeh and the river Baran, and Dec. 30. 


1 The plane-tree garden. 2 Moving sand. 3 Nightingale-hall. 
‘ Dernameh is a little valley that joins that of Nijrow from the north-west. 


A. D. 1519. 


Dec. 31. 


A.D. 1520. 


January 2. 


January 3. 


January 6. 


January 7. 


January 8. 


January 11. 
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killed many deer. From the time my finger was hurt I bad never drawsz an arrow. 
This day I shot an arrow right on the shoulder-bene of a stag. The arrow entered half 
way up to the feather. At afternoon. prayers; I left the chase, and preceeded on to 
Nijrow. 

Next morning, the tribute of the inhabitants was fixed at sixty mishkals' of gold. 

On Monday, I set out again on my tour in Lemghan. I had intended to have 
carried Himiaiin along with me on this journey, but he preferred staying, and I took 
leave of him at the Pass of Kéra; after which I went on, and halted at Bedrav. The 
fishermen take great quantities of fish in the river of Baran. At afternoon prayers, 
I embarked on a raft, and had a drinking party. After evening prayers, I landed 
from the reft, and again sat down to wine in the public tents.2> Haidar Alemdfr had 
been sent by me to the Kafers. He met me below the Pass of Badij, accompanied by 
some of their chiefs, who brought with them a few skins of wine. While coming down 
the Pass, he saw prodigious numbers of Chikirs.: : . 

Next morning, I went on board of a raft, and eat a maajin. nn below LGlAn, 
I returned to the camp. 

Marching again on Friday, I halted at Dameneh below Mendraur. “At night, we 
had a drinking party. 

On Saturday, I embarked in a raft, and passing the strait. of.Derouta,* landed higher 
up than Jeban-nimai. We went to the Bagh-e-Vafa, whichais opposite to Adinapir. 
Kiam Urdishah, the Hakim of Nangenhar, met us as we landed from the raft, and 
paid me his respects. Lenger Khan Niazi, who had long been in Nilab, waited on me 
on the road, and offered me his duty. We alighted at the Bagh-e-Vafa. Its oranges 
were well advanced in their yellow hue, and the verdure of the green plants was beau- 
tiful. We staid five or six days in the Bagh-e-Vafa. As I intended, when forty years 
old, to abstain from wine,’ and as now I wented somewhat less than one year of being 
forty, I drank wine most copiously. 

On Sunday the 16th, I took an early draught, and when sobered, as I was taking a 
maajiin, Milla Yarek played an air whioh he had composed in the Penjgah time, to the 
Mekhemmis measure. The air was beautiful. For some time I had not much attended 
to such matters. I took a fancy. that I too should compose something, and was indueed 
by this incident to compose an air in the Chargah measure, as will be mentioned in ite 
proper place. 

On Wednesday, while taking an early glass, I said in sport that every person who 
sang a Tajik air should receive a goblet af wine. In consequence of this, many per- 
sons drank their goblet of wine. About nine in the morning, some persons who were 
sitting in our. paxty under a Tal tree, proposed that every one who sang a Tirki song 
should have.a goblet of wine, and numbers sang their song, and claimed and received : 
their goblet of wine. When the sun mounted high, we.went under the orange trees, 
and drank our wine on the banks of the canal. 


1 This seems an easy tribute. It is only about 400 rupees, or L.40. 2 Khaneb-sef‘id. 
* A bird of the partridge kind. * Derouta is west of Jelalabad, up the river.. 


Baber unfortunately did not adhere to this resolution. 
6 
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Next morning I left Duteh, embarked on the raft, and passing Jii Shahi, reached 
Ater. At Ater we mounted on horseback, and rode through the valley of Nar, till 
we had reached and passed the village of Susan. We halted at Amleh. 

Khwajeh Kilan had regulated everything at Bajour, and brought the country into 
the best order. As he was a prudent and able counsellor, I sent for him that he might 
be along with me, and I gave Shah Mir Hussain the charge of Bajour. On Saturday 
the 22d, I gave Shah Mir Hussain his audience of leave. This day, likewise, I had a 
drinking party at Amleh. 

Next morning it rained heavily. I went from Kuner to Kileh-Kerim, where Ma- 
lek Kili had a house, and halted at his second son’s house, which was situated over- 
leoking an orange plantation. As the rain prevented our going out among the orange- 
trees, we had our wine in the house. The rain poured down in torrents. I knew a 
eharm, and taught it to Millah Ali Jan. He wrote it on four scraps of paper, and hung 
it up to the four points of the compass; the rain ceased that moment, and the sky im- 
mediately began to clear up. 

The following morning I went on board of one raft, and some young men embark- 
ed in another. In Sewad, Bajour, and the neighbouring countries, they make a pe- 
culiar kind of buzeh (or beer). There is a substance which they call kim, composed 
of the tops of certain herbs, and of various drugs. They make it round like a loaf, and 
then dry and lay it up. This &fm is the essence from which the buzeh (or beer) is 
made. Many of the potions composed of it are wonderfully exhilarating, but they are 
terribly bitter and ill-tasted. I had thoughts of taking this buzeh, but, from its ex- 
treme bitterness, wus unable to swallow it: I then took a little maajin. I desired Asas, 
Hassan Ikerek, and Masti, who were in the other raft, to drink some of the potion, 
which they did, and became intoxicated. Hassan Ikerek immediately began to play a 
number of unpleasant freaks. Asas, als0, became perfectly drunk ; and performed so 
many disagreeable pranks as to make us quite uncomfortable; insomuch, that we had 
thoughts of turning them out of the raft, and of landing them on the opposite side of 
the river, but were prevailed upon by urgent entreaties to desist. 

I have mentioned that I had bestowed Bajour on Shah Mir Hassain, and recalled 
‘Khwajeh Kilan. Having a high opinion of Khwijeh Kilan as a wise and able coun- 
sellor, I did not wish to prolong his residence in Bajour; I was of opinion, too, that 
the management of Bajour was now become easier. I met Shah Mir Hassain, as he was 
on his way to Bajour, at the passage over the river of Kuner, sent for him, and had some 
conversation with him ;.after which I gave him one of my own corslets,! and he took 
leave. When we came opposite to Nirgil, an old man came and begged alms; the 
people in the raft each gave him something, a robe, a turban, or a sash; in this way, 
the old man received articles to a considerable amount. About mid-way the raft struck 
on some bad ground. We were much afraid; but though the raft did not sink, Mir 
Muhammed, who guided it, was pitched into the water. We passed that night near 


1 Qér seems to be the armour used by horsemen. 
2N 


January 12. 


January 14. 


January 15. 


January 16. 


A. D, 1519. 
January 17. 


January 18. 


January 19. 


January 20. 


January 21. 


January 22. 


January 23. 


Jamiary 24. 
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Ater. On Tuesday we came to Mendraur.! Kfitlak Kedem, and his father Doulet 
Kedem, prepared for us an entertainment. Although the place had nothing beautiful 
to recommend it, yet, to please them, I drank a few glasses of wine, and returned to 
the camp about afternoon prayers. 

On Wednesday we went and visited the fountain of Gidger.* Gidger is a district 
dependent on the Timan of Mendraur. In this district alone, of all the Lemghanat, 
are there any dates. The village stands higher up than the Damenkoh (skirts of the 
hills) ; its date groves lie to the east of it. It is situated on the edge of the date groves, 
in an open space. Six or seven cubits below the fountain, they have built a barricado 
of stones, for retaining the water for the purpose of bathing. The water is made to 
run over this bason in such a way’as to fall on the heads of those who bathe below. 
The water of this fountain is extremely soft; if any one bathes in it in winter, his 
limbe at first feel excessively cold, but afterwards, however long he stay in, his sensa- 
tions become altogether agreeable. 

On Thursday, Shir Khani Turkolani made us alight at his house, and entertained 
us. About noon-day prayers we mounted again, and setting out, reached the fishing- 
houses, or pools, which have been built for taking fish. These fishing-houses have 
already been described. 

On Friday we halted near a village under the charge of Mir Miran. About evening 
prayers we had a party. - 

On Saturday we hunted the hill which lies between Alisheng and Alingar. On one 
side the men of Alisheng, and on the other the people of Alingfar, made a ring, and 
drove in the deer from the hill; numbers of deer were killed. On leaving the chase 
we halted at Alingar, in the Bagh-e-Milkaén, and had a party. The half of one of my 
front teeth had been broken off, and the other half left; this day, while I was eating, 
the half that had been left also came out. 

Next morning I mounted, and went and threw a net’ for fish. It was noon before 
I went toa garden at Alisheng, where we drank wine. 

Next morning Khamzeh Khan, the Malek of Alisheng, having been guilty of many 
crimes, and spilt innocent blood in murder, I delivered him up to the avengers‘ of 
blood, by whom he was put to death in retaliation. 

On Tuesday, having read a section of the Koran, I returned for Kabul, by way of 
Yan-bilagh. About afternoon prayers we passed the river at Alghatéi.® At evening 
prayers we came to Karanghu, where, having fed our horses and taken a hasty dinner, 
we remounted the instant our horses had finished their barley. 


1 In this excursion, Baber seems to have gone north-east till he got into Kuner, then to have floated 
down the river to the junction, and either tracked or rode up to Mendraur. 

? Kendger, in the Persian copy. 

3 The Tura is a fishing-net. 

4 This right of private revenge, which forms a part of the law of most rude nations, exists in a miti- 
gated form under the Muhammedan law. The criminal is condemned by the judge, but is delivered up 
It the relations of the person murdered, to be ransomed or put to death as they think fit. 

5 The Persian has Alaa-nér, perhape Chugh-ndr. 








SUPPLEMENT, 


‘ 


CONTAINING 


AN ABRIDGED VIEW OF BABER’S TRANSACTIONS, 


FROM A. H. 926 To a. H. 982.! 





Anoruer hiatus here occurs in all the Manuscripts, and extends for a space of nearly Uncertainty 
six years, from the beginning of Sefer A. H. 926, to the beginning of Sefer A.H. 982; Baber’s ex- 
from the end of what is generally called Baber’s second expedition into India, to the be- ee 
ginning of his fifth and final invasion of that country. The materials for supplying 

this blank are not so copious as might have been expected. Abulfazl, who wrote in Hin- 

. dustan, in the reign, and at the court of Baber’s grandson, whose secretary he was, and 

from whom we might therefore have expected the most authentic and ample details of 

Baber’s different invasions of India, treats the march of Baber in 910, when he took A. D. 1505. 
Kohat, passed through Banu, went down the Sind as far as the territory of Multan, 

and returned to Kabul by Choutiali and Ab-istadeh, as the first ;? the expedition on the 
Cheghanserai, or Kashkar river, in 913, in his account is the second, probably because A. D. 1507. 
Baber had, at one period of this expedition, formed the intention of proceeding to Hin- 

dustan, an intention which he did not accomplish; and the expedition to Behreh in A.D. 1519. 
925, is the third: Of the fourth, he acknowledges that he had not been able to get any 

account ; an acknowledgment which, at the same time that it shows the uncertainty of 
tradition, seems also to prove that Abulfazl, who on other oecasions follows the Memoirs 

of Baber, had them in exactly the same imperfect state in which they have come down 

to our times ; and the recapitulation of previous events which the Memoirs themselves 

contain, in the beginning of the account of the transactions of the year 982 of the He- 

jira, seems to confirm the same supposition ; since, had an account of all the transac- 

tions of the six preceding years been given by way of journal, it would have rendered 

the recapitulation, by which the history of that year is prefaced, altogether unneces- 


1 From the end of January 1590, to the middle of November 1525. This interval, in the west, was 
distinguished by the progress of the Reformation under Luther ; the taking of Belgrade and Rhodes by 
Soliman the Magnificent ; and by the bettle of Pavia. In America, Cortez conquered Mexico. 

* See Akbernameh, vol. I. MS. 
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sary. It is plain, however, that Baber regarded his expedition into Bhira, or Behreh, 
in A. H. 925, not as his third, but as his first expedition into Hindustan; so that the 
ignorance of Abulfazl was greater than he himself supposed. 

The expedition against the Yisefzais and refractory Afghans, which is described by 
Baber in the end of the year 925, and from which he was recalled by the events in 
Badakhshan, is regarded by Ferishta as his second! expedition into Hindustan ; but 
Baber himself does not intimate that he had any intention at that time of crossing the 
Indus. It appears, however, that Peshawer, or Bekram, as well as a great part of the 
country west of the Indus, were anciently regarded as belonging to India; whence the 
inaccuracy apparent on this subject among the writers of Hindustan, may perhaps in 
part proceed. Indeed, Baber himself informs us, that Kandahar was- formerly regard- 
ed as the boundary between Hindustan and Khorasan. Iam not, however, convinced 
that Baber reckoned this as one of his invasions of Hindustan. 


His third Baber’s third expedition against Hindustén appears to have been made A. H. 926. 
ae 1529, 10 his way through Bhira he inflicted punishment on those who had formerly joined 
him, but who had afterwards been seduced to revolt and to expel his officers. He 
drove from the country some Afghans, while he put to death and made prisoners a 
number of others, to the great relief of the peasantry ‘and labouring classes, whom they 
had oppressed. He advanced to Sialkot, the inhabitants of which submitted and saved 
their possessions ; but the inhabitants of Syedpfir, who resisted, were put to the sword, 
their wives and children carried into captivity, and all their property plundered. Ba- 
ber at this time received information that his territories had been invaded on the side 
of Kandahar by Shah Beg, which obliged him to interrupt his expedition, and to 
return to the defence of his dominions. He soon drove Shah Beg from the field, and 
shut him up in his capital, which he kept in a state of partial blockade for nearly three 
years. For the reduction of Kandahar, which was a place of great strength, he ap- 
pears to have trusted more to the effects of his annual* invasions in wasting and ruin- 
ing the surrounding country, than to the operations of an active siege. 
He gives The eyents which had occurred, proved to him the necessity of leaving his own ter- 
nen ritories quiet and protected, before he ventured upon foreign conquests. In the course 
Humiiin. of the year 927 of the Hejira, having received information of the death of Khan Mirza? 
aca Badakhshan, he bestowed that country on Hfimaitin Mirza, his eldest son. Thesame 
year he again entered the territories of Shah Beg, and reduced him to great distress. 
A.D.1522. The following year, 928, seems to have been marked by the final reduction of Kan- 
Reduction dahar. Shah Beg had retired towards Sh&l,‘ Dour, and Siwistin, and in the end con- 
har. 


1 Khafi Khan describes Baber as having, in his second expedition, advanced towards Sirhind, Mul- 
tan, and Lahore ; but as he, in common with all other authors, fixes Baber’s third invasion in A.H. 926, 
this supposition, independent of other objections, is incompatible with the chronology of the Memoirs. 

# See Ferishta’s General History of Hindustan, translated by Dow, vol. II. p. 194, and the Tarikhe 
Khafi Khan, vol. II. MS. 

3 The period of Khan Mirza’s death is yery uncertain. Abulfazl says it occurred A. H. 917. Khafi 
Khan aeems to fix it in 915. Ferishta mentions it as occurring about 926. It must have nappenee either 
in that or the succeeding year. 

* This is not Zemiu-Dawer, west of the Helmend, but Dour, a district lying i in the Sulimani hills, 
westof Banu, and south of Khost. 
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quered the kingdom of Sind.' Baber pursuing his successes, occupied the country of 
Germsir along the Helmend, which had been part of the dominions of Shah Beg. The 
year 929 he occupied in various expeditions within his own territories, in checking 
the refractory Afghans, and in introducing some degree of order and a into 
the affairs of his government. 

’ The invasion of Hindustén had long been the favourite object of Baber’s smbidion: 
The Uzbeks had established themselves in too great force in Maweralnaher to leave 
him any hopes of expelling them. Khorasin had been occupied by the Sefvi dynasty 
of Persian kings, who were now in the height of their power and glory; while the 
provinces of Hindustan, which in all ages have been an easy prey to the rapacity of 
every invader, afforded the prospect of a rich and a splendid conquest. The moment 
was every way favourable to such an attempt. The empire of Delhi was not then 
what it afterwards became under Akber or Aurengzeb, nor evgn what it had been 
under Muhammed Ghori or Alaudin Khilji. For some time past, it had been in the 
hands of Afghan invaders. The reign of Ibrahim had been an unvaried scene of con- 
fusion and revolts. His haughty and cruel temper, joined to the impolitic arrogance 
with which he had treated the Afghan nobles, who considered themselves as having 
raised his family to the throne, and as being still placed not very far below it, had 
completely alienated their affections. Many of his discontented nobles had retired be- 
yond the Ganges, and the whole eastern provinces, from Bedaun to Behar, were in the 
hands of rebels, who occupied Behar itself. So extensive had the defection become, 
that his dominions did not extend much beyond Delhi, Agra, the Doab, Biana, and 
Chanderi. Bengal had still its own sovereign, as well as Malwa and Guzerat. The Raj- 
put Princes, from Mewat to Udipir, had joined in a confederacy, of which Rana Sanka, 
the Prince of Udipair, was at the head. The Penjab was held by Doulet Khan, and 
his sons Ghazi Khan, and Dilawer Khan, who, Afghans themselves, were alarmed at 
- the fate of the Afghan nobles in other parts of the empire, and eager to deliver them- 
selves from the power of the emperor; persuaded that it was safer to rebel than to 
continue in subjection to a prince whose violent and unrelenting disposition, adding 
new terrors to the harsh maxims of his government, had destroyed all confidence in 
him. Guided by their fears, they sent envoys to offer their allegiance to Baber, and 
to beseech him to march to their succour. No circumstance could have been more in 


A. D. 1423 : 


State of 
Hindustan. 


unison with his wishes. He made instant preparations for the expedition, and entered Baber in- 


Hindustén for the fourth time. 


vited into 
Hindustan. 


He marched by the country of the Gakers, whom he reduced to obedience. Behfr ,. y. 930. 


Khan Lodi, Mobarek Khan Lodi, and some other Afghan Amirs, who were still in the 


A. D. 1524. 


Fourth ex- 


interest of Ibrahim, or who disliked the arrival of a foreign enemy, collected a large pedition. 


body of Afghans, and gave him battle as he approached Lahore, the capital of the pro- 
vince. The Afghans were defeated, and the conquerors, elated with their success, and 


enraged at the obstinacy of the resistance, plundered and burned the bazar and town Bums 
of Lahore. He next advanced to Debalpfr, the garrison of which holding out, the 1h- 


place was stormed, and a general massacre ensued. 


1 Shah Beg is said to have died 2¢d Shaban, 928—17th July, A. D. 1522. 
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At Debélpfir he was joined by Doulet:Khan, and his sons Ghazi Khan, and Diliwer 
Khan, who, after their revolt, had been compelled to seek refuge among the Baluches. 
They informed him that Ismael Jilwani was lying on the side of a rising ground near 
Sitara, with a large body of troops, intending to harass him in his advance, and that it 
would be expedient to send a detachment to disperse them. Baber was making pre- 
parations for acting in conformity with this advice, when he was secretly informed by 
Dilawer Khan that it was given with a treacherous intention, Doulet Khan being very 
desirous of dividing Baber’s army in order to serve his own purposes. Baber was soon 
after convinced, or pretended to be convinced, from concurring circumstances, of the 
truth of this information, and threw Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan into prison. He 
was soon, however, prevailed on to release them, and gave them in Jagir' the town of 
Sultanpir, which the father had built, with its dependencies. They were afterwards 
permitted to repair to it, where they employed their time in preparing everything for 
a revolt, and soon after fled, but-took shelter in the -hill-country to the east of the 
Penjab. Baber, on receiving the news of this event, sent for Dilawer Khan, gave him 
possession of their estatee, and loaded him with favours. This revolt of a man of such 
influence in the Penjéb as Doulet Khan, with other adverse circumstances, made it 
inexpedient for him to advance to Delhi, so that he fell back on Lahore, after he had 
crossed the Satlej and proceeded as far as Sirhend. He soon after found it necessary 
to return to Kabul. He had now, however, gained a permanent footing beyond the 
Indus, and parcelled out the different districts among his most trusty officers, or such 
great men of the country as it was necessary to conciliate. In the course of this in- 
vasion he had been joined by Sultan Alaeddin, a brother of the Emperor Ibrahim. On 
him Baber bestowed Debalpfir, and probably flattered him with hopes of the succes- 
sion to the empire of Hindustan. He now left with him Baba Kishkeh, one of his 
favourite officers, to watch him, and retain him in his duty. He appointed Mir 
Abdalaziz to the charge of Pavers Khosrou Gokultiah' to eee and Muhammed Ali 
Tajik to Kilanfr.* 

Scarcely had Baber recrossed the Indus, when Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan issued 
from their retreat in the hills, resumed possession of Siltanpfir, by vigorous exer- 


‘tions, succeeded in making Dilawer Khan prisoner, and detained him in close custody. 


Their army rapidly increased, and they advanced to Debalpfir, where they defeated 
Sultan Alaeddin, who escaped and fled to Kabul. B&ba Kishkeh repaired to Lahore, 


, Which was the head-quarters of the Tirki army. Doulet Khan, encouraged by his 


first successes, sent five thousand Afghans against Sialkot, in hopes of reducing the 


; place; but Mir Abdalaziz having marched from Lahore, with a detachment of Baber’s 


troops, encountered the Afghans, and completely defeated them. 

Sultan Ibrahim had now leisure to collect an army, which he sent against Doulet 
Khan, for the purpose of reducing him to obedience; but so successful were the in- 
trigues of Doulet Khan in the imperial camp, that he contrived to gain over the gene- 
ral, and the army was completely broken up. 


1 A Jagir is a grant of lands to be held immediately of the sovereign, often with extensive privileges. 
2 See Ferishta and Khafi Khan. 
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' The crafty old politician soon after learned that Sultan Aldeddin had been favour- aoe 
ably received at Kabul by Baber, who being himself obliged to march to the relief of ‘Ae idin. 
Balkh, which was besieged by the Uzbeks, had sent Aldeddin into Hindustan, with 
erders to his generals there to accompany him in his march against Delhi, for the 
purpose of placing him on the throne of the empire. Doulet Khan instantly wrote to 
Sultan Alaeddin, whose talents appear to have been but slender, congratulating him 
on the success of his negotiations, and assuring him that he was the very person whom 
Doulet Khan was most anxious to see placed on the throne. These assurances were 
accompanied by a deed of allegiance, under the seal of his Kazis and Chiefs. Sultan 
Alaeddin, on reaching Lahore, informed Baber’s generals that they were ordered to 
accompany him to Delhi, and that Ghazi Khan, Doulet Khan’s son, was to join them 
with his army, and to assist them in the expedition. To this Baber’s Begs objected. 
They declared that they had no confidence in Ghazi Khan or his father, with whom 
both Aldeddin and themselves had recently been in a state of war; and that he 
must give hostages before they could place any confidence in him. Their remon- 
strances, however, were unavailing. Aldeddin made a treaty with Doulet Khan, 
ceding to him all the Penjab; while it was agreed that Aldeddin should have Delhi, 
Agra, atid the other dominions of the empire in that quarter; and that Haji Khan, 
a sen of Doulet Khan, should march with a large bedy of troops in his army. Dila- 
wer Khan, who had but recently escaped from his rigid confinement, joined Aldeddin. 
Ferishta says, that Baber’s officers who remained in the Penjab, bargained that their 
master should have all the country north-west of the Indus, a circumstance net men- 
tioned by Baber himself, whose narrative nover alludes to the claims of Aldeddin, in 
whose name ' he appears at first to have marched against Ibrihim. He probably ima- 
gined that Alaeddin’s breach of faith, and subsequent treaty with Doulet Khan, had 
cancelled all their engagements. 

Aléeddin’s army, in its advance, was joined by many Amirs of rank, and, by the 
time it reached Delhi, could muster forty thousand horse. The siege of. Delhi, the 
defeat of Alaeddin, and the events that followed, are detailed by Baber himself in his 
Memoirs, as he was not informed of them till he was considerably advanced in his fifth 
invasion of Hindust&in, with which his narrative recommences. 


) Compare Beber’s Memoirs, anno 982, the Akbernameh ef Abulfasl, the Tarikhe Khafi Khan, and 
Ei 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 932. 


On Friday, the Ist of Sefer, in the year 932, when the sun was in Sagittarius, I 
sot out on my march to invade Hindustan. Having crossed the hill of Yek-lengeh,! 
we halted in a valley which lies west of the river of Deh Yakib.. At this place Abdal 
Malik Korchi, who, seven or eight months before, had gone on an embassy to Sultan 
Said Khan,* returned to me, accompanied by Yangi Beg, a.foster brother of the Khan. 
He brought me privately letters from the Khanims,° as well as the Khan, with presente 
and prayers for my well-being. I halted here two days for the purpose of collecting 
my army; after which we marched, and, one night intervening, halted at Badim- 
Cheshmeh. At this station I took a maajin. 

On Wednesday, when were coming to qur ground at Barik-ah, the brothers of Nar 
Beg, who had remained behind in Hindustan, arrived, bringing. to the amount of 
twenty thousand shahrokhis,‘ in gold, in ashrefis and tenkis, which KhwAjeh Hus- 
sain, Diwan of Lahore, had sent by them. The greater part of this sum I dispatched 
through Mulla Ahmed, one of the chief men of Balkh, to serve my interests in that 
quarter. 

On Friday the 8th, on halting « at Gendemek, I had rather a severe defluxion, but, 
by the mercy of God, it passed off without any bad effects. 

On Saturday, I halted at the Bagh-e-Vafa. Here I was forced to wait some days for 
HiméiinS and the army that was with him. In these Memoirs, I have already re- 
peatedly described the limits and extent of the Bagh-e-Vafa, its beauty, and elegance. 
The garden was in great glory. No one can view it without acknowledging what a 


* & kotal, or hill, on the way to Bat-khak. 2 The chief of Kashghar. 

3 These were probably Khub-nigir-Khanum, his aunt, who was the mother of the wife of Sultan Said 
Khan, Sultan Nigar-Khanum, another of his aunts, and her daughter, who had married Rashid Sultan, 
Suitan Sabi’s son. 

‘ About L.10o sterlirz. Nothing can afford a stronger proof of the scarcity of specie in K4bul than 
this appropriation of so small acum. The Tenki, or Tengi, is a amall silver coin of the value of about 
Hivepeme. The name of Achrefi ix applied to the gald mohur, which is worth shout guinea and « half. 
It iz applied, however, to poli eaiive of variaus magnitude and value. 

* Humiiia was now th hie elalteontl year 

4 
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charming place it is. During the few days that we staid there, we drank a great 
quantity of wine at every sitting, and took regularly our morning cup. When I had 
no drinking parties,' I had maajin perties.* In consequence of Himaiin’s delay beyond 
the appointed time, I wrote him sbarp letters, taking him severely to task, and giving 
bim many hard names. _—- 

On Sunday, the 17th of Sefer, I had taken my morning draught, when Haméitn Dec. 3. 
arrived. I spoke to him with considerable severity on account of his long delay. 3,;2%4 >” 
Khwajeh Kilan too arrived this day from Ghazni. That same evening, being the eve 
of Monday, we marched, and halted at a new garden, which I had laid out between 
Sultan-par and Khwajeh-Rustam. | 

On Wednesday, we marched thence, when I embarked on a raft, on which I pro- Dec. 6. 
ceeded down the river, drinking all the way till we reached Kosh-Gimbez, where I 
landed and joined the camp. 

Next morning, after putting the troops in motion, I again embarked on a raft, and Dec. 7. 
took a maajin. We had always been accustomed to halt at Kerik Arik. On coming over 
against Kerik Arik, though we looked out in every direction, not a trace of the camp, 
nor of our horses, was visible. It came into my head, that, as Germ-Cheshmeh was 
near at hand, and was a shady, sheltered spot, the army had probably halted there. 

I therefore went on to that place. On coming near Germ-Cheshmeh, the day was far 

spent. Without stopping there, I went on all next night and day, having only made Dec. 8. 
them bring the raft to an anchor, while I took asleep. About the time of early morn- 

ing prayers, we landed at Yedeb-bir, and at sunrise the troops began to make their 
appearance coming in. They had been for two days encamped in the territory of Ke- 
rik-Arik, though we had not observed them. There happened to be in the boat a good 

many men who wrote verses, such as Sheikh Abul-wajid, Sheikh Zin, Milla Ali Jan, 

Terdi Beg Khaksar, and several others. ee the: party, the following verse of ‘ 
Muhammed Salikh was repeated,— 


Persian.—Whiat can one do to regulate his thoughts, with a mistress possessed of every blandishment ? 
Where you are, how is it possible for our thoughts to wander to another ? 


' It was agreed that every one should make an extempore couplet to the same rhyme 
and measure. . Every one accordingly repeated his verse. As we had been very merry 
at Milla Ali Jan’s expense, I repeated the following extempore satirical verees,— 


What can one do with a drunken sot like you? 
What can be done with one foolish as a she-ass ? 3 


Before this, whatever had come into my head, good or bad, in sport ot jest, if I had 
_ turned it into verse for amusement, how bad or contemptible soever the poetry might be, 
al had always committed it to writing. On the present occasion, when I had composed 


J Baber unfortunately did not give up the use of wine at forty, as he had once vewed. 
? The meajin, it will be recollected, is a medicated confection, which produces intoxication. 
3 It may be almost needless to observe, that the rhyme, measure, and play of words, in the original, give 
‘these verses a great similarity to the former, which is totally wanting in the translation. ‘They are a 
kind of parody of them. 
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these lines, my mind led me to reflections, and my heart was struck with regret, that 
a tongue. which could repeat the sublimest preductions, should bestow ary trouble on 
such unworthy verses; that it was melancholy that a heart, elevated to nobler concep- 
tions, should submit to occupy itself with these meaner and despicable fancies.. From 
that time forward, I religiously abstained from satirical or vituperative poetry. At the 
time of repeating this couplet, I had not formed my resolution, nor considered how 
objectionable the practices was. 

A day or two after, when we halted at Bekram, Thad a defluxion and fies the 
deflaxion was attended with a couh, and every time that I coughed I brought up bleod. 
I knew whence this indisposition proceeded, and what conduct had brought on this 
chastisement. 

( Arabic.)—Then every one who fails and breaks his promise, that promise avenges its breach on his 
life ; and he who adheres to his promises to God, God bestows on him boundless blessings. 


(Turki verse.)—What can I do with you, O my tongue } et 
On your account I am covered with blood within: 
How long, in this strain of satire, -will you delight to compose verses, 
- One of which is impure, and another lying ? 
If you say, Let me not suffer from this crime,— 
~ ‘Then turn your reins, and shun the field. 


( Arabic.) —O my Creator, I have tyrannized over my soul ; and, if Toon art not bountiful unto me, 
of a truth I shall be of the number of the accursed. 


I now once more-composed myself to penitence and self-control ; I resolved to ab- 
stain from. this kind of idle: thonghts, and from:such unsuitable amusements; and te 
break my pen. Such ehastenings from the thrane of the Almighty, on rebellious .ser- 
vants,. are mighty graces ;.and every servant who feels.and benefits from: such: chastise. 
ments, has cause to regard ‘them as overflowing mercies, 

Marching thence, I halted at Ali Mesjid. On aecount of: the smallness of the en- 
camping ground at this place, I was always accustomed to take up my quarters on an 
adjoining eminence; the troops all took their ground in the valley. As the hillock 
on which I pitched my tents commanded the neighbouring grounds, the blaze from 
the fires of the people in the camp below was wonderfally brilliant and beautiful. It 
was certainly owing to this cireumstance that every: time that I: hnited in this ground 
I drank wine. 

I took a maajiin before sunrise, and we continued our march. That day I fasted. 
We continued our march till we came near Bekram, and then halted. Next morning 
we continued halting in the same station, and I went out to hunt the rhinoceros. We 
creased the Siah-Ab,* in front of Bekrém, and fermed our ring lower down the river: 
Whea we had: gone a short way, a man camie after: us. with notice, that.a rhinocerey 
had entered a: little. wood near Bokram, and that they had swrroanded ‘the weed, and 
were waiting for us. We immediately proceeded towards the wood at full gallop, and 
cast aring round it. Instantly, on our raising the shout, the rhinoceros issued out into 
the plain, and took to flight. Hfimaifin, and those who: had come from the same 
quarter, never having seen a rhinoceros before, were greatly amused. . They followed 


' PeshAwer. 8 Black river. 
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it for nearly a kea, shot many arrows at it, and finally brought it dawn. This rhino- 
ceros did not make a good set at any peragon, or any horae. They afterwards killed an- 
other rhinoceros. I had often amused myself with conjeeturing how an elephant and 
rhinoceros would behave if brought to face each ether; on this occasion the elephant- 
‘keepers brought ont the elephants, so. that one elephant fell sight.in with the rhino- 
ceros. As soon as the elephant-drivers put their. beasts in matien, the rhinoceros would 
not come up, but immediately ran off in another direction. 
This day, when we staid at Bekram, I sent for several Begs and noblemen whe were 
about my person, as well as for the paymasters and Diwans, and having nominated six 
or seven of them as superintendants, appointed them to attend.at the Nilab passage, to 
conduet the embarkation, to take down the name of every man in.the army-one by-one, 
and to inspect them. That same night I had a defluxion and fever. The defxxion 
ended in a cough; every time that I coughed I spit blood; I was considerably alarmed ; 
bat, praise be to God! it went off in two or three days. 
We made two marches from Bekrém;: and after the third, on Thursday the 26th, De 12, 
we encasaped on the banks of the river Sind. ree 
.On Saturday, the lst day of the first Rebi, we passed the Sind; and having also Dec. 16. 
crossed the river of Kech-kot,! halted on its banks. The Begs, paymastere, and Di- 5°" 
waus, who had been placed to superintend the embarkation, broyght me the return of 
the troops who were on the serviee. Great and emall, good and bad, servants and no 
servants, they amounted to twelve thousand persons. 
This year there was a deficiency of rain in the lower grounds, wherens there Had been Proceeds by 
a sufficient quantity in the highlands. To secure a proper supply of cotn, we advanced a 
along the skirts of the hills towards Sialkot? On coming opposite to the country. of 
the Gakers, in the bed of a brook, we found in several places a quantity of standing 
water. These waters were entirely frozen over. Although there was not mush of it, 
the ice was in general a span in thickness. In Hindust&n such ice ia uncommon. 
We met with it here; but, during all the years? that I have been in Hindustan, I have 
in no other instance met with any trace of ice or anew. 
. Advancing five marches from the Sind, the sixth bronght us close by the bill.of Jad, Dec. 22. 
below the hill of Balin&t-jogi, on the banks of a river,:at the station of Bakialan, where 
we encamped. 
_ Next morning we halted in the same encampment, for the purpose of allowing the Dee. 23. 
troops to procure grain. That day I drank spirits.‘ M(ls Mahammed Pazgheri told 
us @ great many stories. I have seldom seen him so talkative. Mélla Shems was 
generally riotous in his cupe, and, when once affected, ree noisy and trouble- 
some from morning till night. 
The slaves and servants, and men of all descriptions, that had gone to bring in grain, 
instead of employing themselves in searching for grain, went confusedly and unre- 
strained over hill, wood, and dingle, making a number of prisoners ; in consequence of 
which Gichgineh Tunkitér and some others ef our men: were cut off. 


1 The Hard, or Hurroo. 
2 Sialkot lies on the east of the Chenab river, below the mountains. 
* This passage must have been written not long before Baber’s death. * Arak, 
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Marching thence, we halted, after passing the river Behat, below Jilem,’ by the 
ford. Wali Kazil, who held the Pergannas of Bimragiri and Akerbadehpir, and who 
had been ordered to assist in the defence of Sialkot, arrived and waited on me at this 
place. I was displeased, and chided him for not remaining in Sialkot? He excused 
himself by informing me, that he had left it in order to repair to his Perganna, and that 
Khosrou Gokultash, or leaving Sialkot, had given him no intimation of his intention. 
I listened to his excuse, but asked him, “‘ As you did not remain in Sialkot to defend 
it, why did you not repair to Lahore, and join the rest of the Begs?’ He had no good 
answer to make ;° but as we were near about entering upon action, I overlooked his 
offence. From this encampment I sent forward Syed Tufan and Syed Sachin, giving 
each of them a spare horse, with directions to push on with all speed to Lahore, and 
to enjoin our troope in that city not to fight, but to form a junction with me at 
Sialkot or Perserfr. The general report was, that Ghazi Khan had collected an army 
of thirty or forty thousand men ; that Doulet Khan, old as he was, had buckled on two 
swords ; and that they would certainly try the fate of a battle. I recollected the pro- 
verb which says, Ten friends are better than nine. That no advantage might be lost, 
I judged it most advisable, before fighting, to form a junction with the detachment of 
my army that was in Lahote. I therefore sent on messengers with instructions to 
the Amirs, and at the second march reached the banks of the river Chenab,° where I 
encamped. I rode on towards Behlilpfir, which is an imperial domain, and surveyed 
it on every side. Its castle stands on the banks of the Chenab, upon an elevated 
ravine. It pleased me extremely, and I formed a plan of transferring the population 
of Sialkot to this place. God willing, as soon as I find leisure, I will complete my 
project. I returned from Behlilpir to the camp in a boat, and had a’'party; some 
drank arak,* some-buzeh, and some took maajiin. I landed from the boat about bed- 
time prayers, and we drank a little in my pavilion. I halted one day on the banks of 
the river to rest our horses. \ 

On Friday, the 14th of the first Rebi, we arrived at Sialkot. Every time that I have 
entered Hindustan, the Jets® and Gfjers have regularly poured down in prodigious 
numbers, from their hills and wilds, in order to carry off oxen and buffaloes. These 
were the wretches that really inflicted the chief hardships, and were guilty of the se- 
verest oppression on the country. These districts, in former times, had been in a state 
of revolt, and yielded very little revenue that could be come at. On the present occa- 
sion, when I had reduced the whole of the neighbouring districts to subjection, they 
began to repeat their practices. As my poor people were on their way from Sialkot 
to the camp, hungry and naked, indigent and in distress, they were fallen upon by the 


1 Jilem lies on the east bank of the Behat or Jilem river, abdut 80 miles west from Bember.. 

2 Sialkot may be about 50 miles S. E. from Jilem. 3 The Acesines. 

‘ The name Arak is applied to any spirituous distilled liquor. The bizeh is a liquor like ale, brewed 
from millet or other grain ; it is said to be bitter and ill tasted, and is very heady. 

5 The Jets or Jats are the Mahommedan peasantry of the Penjab, the banks of the Indus, Siwistan, 
&c. and must not be confounded with the Jats, a powerful Hindu tribe to the west of the Jumna, about 
Agra, &c. and which occupies a subordinate station in the country of the Rajpits. 
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road with loud shouts and plundered.' I sought out the persons guilty of this outrage, 
discovered them, and ordered two or three of the number to be cut in pieces. 

At this same station a merchant arrived, who brought us the news of the defeat of Receives 
Alim Khan by Sultan Ibrahim. The particulars are as follows. Alim Khan,’ after ¢rs the 
taking leave of me, had marched forward in spite of the scorching heat of the weather, Alim Khan. 
and had reached Lahore, having, without any consideration for those who accompanied 
him, gone two stages every march. At the very moment that Alim Khan took leave, accounts 
the whole Sultans and Khans of the Uzbeks had advanced and blockaded Balkh ; so of Alim 
that, immediately on his departure for Hindustan, I was obliged to set out for that transac- 
city. Alim Khan, on reaching Lahore, insisted with such of my Begs as were in Hin- *** 
dustan, that the Emperor had ordered them to march to his assistance, and that they 
must accordingly accompany him ; that it had been concerted that Ghazi Khan should Alim Khan 
likewise join him, and that they were all in conjunction to march upon Delhi and cau 
Agra. The Begs answered, that, situated as things were, they could not accompany en 
Ghazi Khan with any kind of confidence ; but that, if he sent to court his younger *" 
brother Haji Khan, with his sop, or placed ‘them in Lahore as hostages, their instruc- 
tions would then leave them at liberty to march along with him; that otherwise they 
could not; that it was only the other day that Alim Khan had fought and been defeated 
by Ghazi Khan, so that no mutual confidence was to be looked for between them ; 
and that, altogether, it,was by no means advisable for Alim Khan to let Ghazi Khan 
accompany him in the expedition. Whatever expostulations of this nature they em- 
ployed, in order to dissuade Alim Khan from prosecuting his plan, were all ineffectual. 

He sent his son Shir Khan to confer with Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan, and the par- 

ties themselves afterwards met. Dilawer Khan, who had been in confinement very 
recently, and who had escaped from custody and come to Lahore only two or three 
months before, was likewise associated with them. Mahmid Khan Khan-Jehin, to 
whom the custody of Lahore had been intrusted, was also pressed into their measures. 

In a word, it was in the end definitively arranged among them, that Doulet Khan and 

Ghazi Khan should take under their orders all the Begs who had been left in Hindus- 

tan, and should, at the same time, themselves assume the govérnment of all the adja- 

cent territories ;* while Dilawer Khan and Haji Khan were to accompany Alim Khan, 

and occupy the whole of the country about Delhi and Agra and in that neighbourhood. Marches 
Ismfel Jilwani and a number of other Amirs, waited on Alim Khan, and acknowledged Ting. 
him. He now proceeded towards Delhi without delay, by forced marches. On reach- 

ing Inderi, Sulemfin Sheikhzadeh came and likewise joined him. The numbers of the 
confederate army now amounted to thirty or forty thousand men. They laid siege to eters 
Delhi, but were unable either to take the place by storm or to reduce it by famine. “ 

Sultan Ibrahim, as soon as he heard that they had collected an army, and invaded his 
dominions, led his troops to oppose them. Having notice of his march as he approached, 
they raised the siege and advanced to meet him. The confederates concurred in opi- 
nion, that if the battle was fought in the day time, the Afghins, from regard to their 


1 The people alluded to were aaa the Tarki garrison of Sialkot. 
? Alim Khan is Alaeddin Khan. S$ That is, in the Penjab, or near Lahore. 
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with their countrymen, would net fice ; but that if the attack wae made by 
an aca a ee each chief wonld shift for.himeelf. 
Resolving, therefore, to attempt a might surpries, they mounted to preceed against the 
enemy, who were six kes' off. Twiee did they mount their horscs.at noon, and con- 
tamue mounted til} the second or third watch of the night, without geimg either beck or 
forward, net being able to come to a resolution, or agree ameng themeelves. The third 
ac Umne they sot cut for their surprise, when caly one watch of the night remained. Their 
plan was for the party merely to set fire to the tents and pavilions, and to attempt no- 
thing farther. They accordingly advanoed and set fire to the tents during the last 
watch of the might, at the same time sheuting the war-cry. Jila] Khan Jighet, and 
several ether Amare, came over, and acknewledged Alun Khee. Saltan Ibrahim, at- 
temded by a bedy of men, composed of his own tribe and family, did mot move frem 
pillaging. Seltan lbrahim’s troops pevecived that the enemy were not in great force, 
few im member, and having only a single elephant; but mo seomer had the elephant 
ceosne wp, then Alun Khen’s men took te fight, without attempting to keep thar ground. 
In the course of hes fight Alim Khon crossed over to the Doab side of the river, and 
age recreesed it tewards Pamipat, on reaching which piece he contrived by a strata- 
gem to get three or foer leks* from Mia Sulemén,* and wenten hes way. lemiel Jil- 
wani, Baben, and Jial Khan, the eldest som of Alim Khan, separating from him, be- 
took themselves to the Deab. A amall part of the army which Alim Khas had col- 
leated, euch as Setfeddin Deria Khan, Mabmid Khan Khen-Jebin, Shetkh Jemil 
Fermuli, and same ethers, deserted before the battle and jormed Ibrahim. Alim Khan 
thet I had takpe Milwat; wherespen Dilawer Kham, who hed always been attached to 
my interests, and had been defamed three or four menths im prisem on my account, 
Separated from the ethers, enme on by way of Sultinpir end Kochi, and waited upon 
mae in the neighbourheod of Milwat, three er four days after the taking of that town. 
kiteh, the mame ef a strong centle in the hills between Dun and the plain, and threw 
theanselves into it. Ome of my detachments, cencisting of Afghans and Hasirac, hep- 
peming to come up, hleckaded them, and had nearly encreeded im taking the castle, 
strong as it was, bemg enly prevented by the approach of might. These noblemen then 
made an attempt to leave it, but some ef their hosees having fallen im the gateway, 
they eould not get cut. Some elephants that were along with them were pushed fer- 
ward, and trampled upon and billed a marwhber ef the horses. Although unable te escape 
oa horseback, they left the place during a dark night on feot, and after incredible euf- 
ferings, joamed (chem Ahem, who, im the course of his flight, finding that he could net 
get refage in Milwat, hed directed his course towards the hills, where they met. Ghesi 
nine miles. 2 
tis a rich shroff or bamker. ‘The Si a ar eee 
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on me, below Dan, in the neighbourhood of Pelhfir, where he eame and tendered me 
his.allegiance.. While I was at Sidlkot, some of the troops whom I had left in Lahore 
arrived to.infosm me, that they would all be up by the morning. 

Next morning I marched, and halted at Perserfir, where Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Dec. 30. 
Khwajeh Hissam, and some others,’ accordingly came and waited on' me. As the oe 
enemy's camp wus on the banks of the Ravi, * towards Lahore, I sent out Bujkeh with Perserir. 
his party to reconnoitre and bring in intelligence. About the end of the third watch 
of the night they came back with information, that the enemy, immediately on getting 
notice: of their approach, had fled away in consternation, every man shifting for him-~ 
self, os 

On the following morning, leaving Shah Mir Hussain, and some other officers, to Dec. 31. 
guard the camp and baggage, I separated from them, and pushed on with all possible 

speed.. We reached Kilaniir about the middle of afternoon prayers, and halted. 
Mahammed Sultan Mirza, Adil Sultan, and the other Amirs, came here and ‘waited 
on.me. 

Marching before day-break from Kilanfir,? we dissoversa on the road certain traces January |. 
that Ghazi Khan and the fugitives were not far off. Muhammedi and Ahmedi, with meee 
several of the Begs about my person, whom I had recently at Kabul promoted to the 
rank of Beg, were detached to pursue the fugitives, without halting. Their orders 
were, that,. if they could overtake the flying enemy; it was well; but, if not, that they 
should carefully guard every approach and issue of the fort of Milwat, that the gar- 
rizon.might not be able to effect their escape. Ghazi Khan whs the object that I 
principally aimed at in these inetractions. Having sent forward this detachment 
under the Begs, we crossed the river Biah opposite to Kanwahin, and there halted. Crosses the 
From thence, after three marches, we encamped in the mouth of the valley in which rans 2, 
lies: the fort of Milwat. The Begs, whe had arrived before us, and the Amirs of Hin- 3 1d + 
dustin, were directed to encamp and lay close siege to the fort. Ismael Khan, who sir 
wasi Doulet Khan’s grandson, (being the son of Ali Khan, Doulet Khan’s eldest son, ) 
hawing arrived in our quarters, was:sent into the fort to offer terms of capitulation, 
and with a message in which we mingled promises and threate. On Friday I made: January '5. 
the camp advanee, and take ground half a kos nearer. I myself went out, reconnoi- 
tred the fort, and after having assigned to the right and left wing, and fo the centre, 
thei respective stations, returned back to the camp. . 

Doulet Khan now sent a person te inform me, that Ghazi Khan had escaped and fled which is. 
to the hills; but that if I would exeuse his-owt offences, he would come asa slave and fy Doula 
deliver. up the place. I therefore sent Khwajeh Mir Miran to confirm him in his reso- Eben 
lution, and to bring him out. His son Ali Khan accompanied thet officer. In order 
to expose the rudeness and stupidity of the old man, I directed him to take care that 
Doulet Khan. should come out with the same two swords hung round his ‘neck, which 
he had hung by his side to meet me in combat. When matters had come this length, 


1 These noblemen had been left with a body of troops to defend the Penjab. 


8 The.Ravi, or Hydractes, which is the middle river of the five that compose the Penjb, ia the river 
on which Lahore stands. 


5 Kilandr lies about half way. between the Ravi and Bish. 





who waits 
upon Baber. 


January 6. 


January 8. 
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he still contrived frivolous pretexts for delay, but was at length brought out. I 
ordered the two swords to be taken from his neck. When he came to offer me his obei- 
sance, he affected delays in bowing; I directed them to.push his Jeg and make him 
bow. I then made him sit down before me, and desired a man who understood the 
Hindustani language to explain to him what I said, sentence by sentence, in order to 
reassure him; and to tell him, “ I called you Father: I showed you more respect and 
reverence than you could have desired or expected. I delivered you and your sons 
from the insults of the Baliiches. I delivered your tribe, your family, and women, 
from the bondage of Ibrahim. The countries held by Tataér Khan, to the amount of 
three krors,! I bestowed on you. What evil have I ever done you, that you should. 
come in this style against me, with these two swords by your side: and, attended by an 
army, stir up tumult and confusion in my territories?” The man, being stupified, 
stammered out a few words, not at all to the purpose; and, indeed, what could he say 
in answer to such confounding truths? It was settled, that he and his family should 
retain their authority in their own tribes, and possession of their villages, but that all 
the rest of their property should be sequestrated. They were directed to encamp close 
by Khwajeh Mir Miran. 

On Saturday, the 22d of the first Rebi, to ensure their good treatment while they 
were bringing out their dependents and families, I myself went and took my station 
on a rising ground opposite to the gate of Milwat. Ali Khan came up and presented 
me with a few Ashrefis as a Peshkesh. Towards afternoon prayers they began to 
remove their dependents and women. Abdal-fiziz and Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, 
Kutlek Kedem, Muhammedi, and Ahmedi, with several other of the Begs about my 
person, were directed to enter the fort, and to take possession of and secure their trea- 
sures, and all their property. Although Ghazi Khan was said to have left the place 
and fled, yet some reported that they had seen him within the fort. On this account 
I placed several of my trusty officers and servants at the gate, with orders to examine 
every person and place of which they had the least suspicion, that Ghazi Khan might 
not escape by any artifice, as now my grand object was to make him prisoner. They had 
also orders to seize any jewels or precious stones that might be attempted to be secretly 
conveyed out of the town. The troops made a great riot at the gate of the fort, which 
obliged me to discharge a few arrows to check their turbulence ; a chance shot struck 
Hfimaitin’s reader, who expired on the spot. After remaining on the hillock for two 
nights, on Monday I entered and surveyed the fort. I examined Ghazi Khan’s library, 
and found in it a number of valuable books. Some of them I gave to Himaitin, and 
some I sent to Kamran. There was also a number of theological books, but I did not, 
on the whole, find so many books of value as, from their appearance,_I had expected. 

‘I staid in the fort all night, and next morning returned to the camp. We had been 


mistaken in imagining that Ghazi Khan was in the fort. That traitorous coward had 


1 About £75,000 sterling. The Emperors of Hindustan, from a love of pomp and show, have always 
used large numbers in reckoning their revenues, and in bestowing presents. Their revenue accounts 
were kept in dams, of which forty go to a rupee. Hence their laks and crors sink into a very small 
compass, when reduced to English money ; and the revenue of very extensive tracts of country will fre- 
quently be found inferior to the rents of an English gentleman's estate. 

4 
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fied, and escaped to the hills with a small number of followers, leaving his father, his 
elder and younger brothers, his mother, his elder and younger sisters, in Milwat ; 
( Persian.)—Observe that faithless man, for never 
Shall he see the face of good fortune ; 
He takes care of his own comforts, 
Yet leaves his wife and children in misery.’ 

On Wednesday, I marched thence towards the hill to which Ghazi Khan had fled. January 10. 
After advancing one kos from the station at the gorge of Milwat, we halted in a val- 
ley. It was here that Dilawer Khan came and tendered his allegiance. Doulet Khan 
~ and Ali Khan, with Ismael Khan, and some other leading men, were delivered as pri- 
soners to Kitteh, to be carried to the fort of Milwati, in Behreh, there to be detained 
in custody. The rest were delivered to various persons, for the purpose of levying 
contributions on them; and their ransoms were fixed, after Dildwer. Khan’s opinion 
had been taken. Several were liberated on securities; several were committed to 
prison and close custody. Kitteh set out with the prisoners. He had reached Sul- neath of 
tanpir when Doulet Khan died. I gave the fort of Milwat to Muhammed Ali Jeng- Prue 
Jeng, who left his elder brother Arghfin in the place, on his part, with a body of 
troope. About two hundred or two hundred and fifty Hazfras and Afghans were 
also left, to assist in the defence of the fort. 

Khwajeh Kilan had loaded some camels with the wines of Ghazni, and brought 
them to the camp. His quarters were on a high ground that overlooked the fort and 
camp. We ke there, in which some drank wine, and others — It was a 
rare party. 

Marching thence, and passing the small hills of Ab-kend by Milwat, we reached Baber 
Dian. In the language of Hindustan, they call a Jilga (or dale), Dén. The finest Tae” Din. 
running water* ia Hindustfn is that in this Din. There are many villages around 
the Din, which was a Perganna of the Jeswal, who were the maternal uncles of Dil- 
awer Khan. This Diin is a very pleasant dale, and there are meadows’? all along the Description 
stream. In several places they sow rice. Through the middle of it runs a stream “ 
large enough to turn three or feur mills. The width of the dale is one or two kos ;‘ 
in some places it is even three koe.’ Its hills are very small, like hillocks, and all its 
villages stand on the skirte of these hillocks. Where there are no villages, there are 
numbers of peacocks and monkeys. There are also many fowls resembling barn-door 
fowls: they resemble them in shape, but are generally of a single colour. 

As we could nowhere get any certain intelligence of Ghazi Khan, I sent Tardikeh 
with Berim Deo Malinhat, with orders to pursue him wherever he might go; to engage 
him, and bring him back a prisoner. In the country composed of small hills, that has 
been mentioned as lying around the Din, there are some wonderfully strong castles. 

To the north-east is a castle called Kétila. It is surrounded by a rock seventy or Of Kotils. 


1 From the Gulistan of Sadi. 

* Ab-rewan—running water, is said to be used in Persian for a canal or aqueduct. It may, however, 
mean a stream of water; and the expression, the only ab-rewan, probably may mean, ene of the-few ab- 
rewane, or the finest of them. The expression again recurs. 

5 Auleng. * Two or three miles. > Four or five miles. 

2P 
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eighty gez' in perpendicular height. At its chief gate, for the space of about seven or 
eight gez,’ there is a place that admits of a draw-bridge being thrown across. It may 
be ten or twelve gez*> wide. The bridge is composed of two long planks, by which 
their horses and flocks pass out and in. This was one of the forts of the hill-country, 
which Ghazi Khan had put into a state of defence, and garrisoned. The detachment 
that had been pushed on attacked the place vigorously, and had nearly taken it, when 
night came on. The garrison then abandoned the castle and fled away. Near the 
Dian is another strong castle called the Fort of Kinkfiteh, the country around which 
is all hilly, but it is not eo strong as the former. Alim Khan, in his flight, had thrown 
himeelf into this fort, as has been already mentioned. 

After sending a detachment in pursuit of Ghazi Khan, I placed my foot in the stir- 
rup of resolution, and my hand on the reins of confidence-in-God, and marched against 
Saltan Ibrahim, the son of Sultan Iskander, the son of Sultan Behlil Lodi Afghan, 
in whose possession the throne of Delhi and. the dominions of Hindust&n at that time 
were; whose army in the field was said to amount to a hundred thousand men, and 
who, including thoee of his Amirs, had nearly a thousand elephants. After one march 
I bestowed Debalpar‘ on Baki Shaghawel, and sent bim to reinforce Balkh. I sent a 
great part of the gold and effects found in the Fort of Milwat, to strengthen my inte- 
rest in Balkh, and to Kabul as presents to my relations and friends, and to my chil- 
dren and dependents. 

A march or two below Dan, Shah Emad Shirazi came with letters from <Araish 
Khan and Milla Muhammed Meszeheb,‘ containing assurances of their attachment to 
my interest, and urging me to continue resolutely the expedition I had commenced. I 
wrote them in return, to assure them of my protection and favour ; and having dispatch- 
ed the letters by a messenger on foot, continued my route. The detachment which had 
proceeded into Milwat, advanced against Herir, Kehlir, and the forts in that part of 
the country, among which, from the natural strength of the ground, no enemy had 
penetrated for a long time before, took the whole of them, and returned and joined me, 


‘ after having plundered the inhabitants of the district. It was at this time that Alim 


Khan, being reduced to great distrees, came naked, and on foot, to meet me. [ direct- 
ed several Begs and some noblemen of my court to go out to receive him, and also sent 
him some horses. He waited upon me in this neighbourhood, and made his submis- 
sion.® 

A detachment was sent out among the hills and valleys in this vicinity, but retarn- 
ed after being out a night or two, without having met with anything of value. Shah 
Mir Hussain, and Jan Beg, with some other of my people, asked permission to go on 
a foray, which I granted, and they went off. 

While I was in Dian, two or three letters had come from Ismael Jilw&ni and Biban.* 


1 That is, 140 or 160 feet. 9 Fourteen or sixteen feet. 3 Twenty or twenty-four feet. 

4 Debalpar lies between the Ravi and Biah, about forty miles south-west from Lahore. 

> These were lords of Ibrahim’s court. 

¢ From this time forward there seems to have been an end to Alim or Alaeddin Khan’s pretensions to 
the throne of Delhi. 

? These were also noblemen of great rank and power among the Afghans in Hindustan. 
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I sent them gracious answers from this place, to retain them in their favourable senti- 
ments. 

After marching from Din we came ‘to Ropar. 1 While we staid at Ripiir, it rained 
incessantly, and was so extremely cold, that many of the starving and hungry Hindu- 
stinis died. After marching from Ripir, we had halted at Keril, opposite to Sehrind,* Av 
when a Hindustani presented himself, assuming the style of an ambassador from Sul- rind. 
tan Ibrahim. Though he had no letters or credentials, yet as he requested that one of 
my. people might accompany him back as my ambassador, I accordingly did send back 
a Sewadi Tinketar® along with him. These poor men had no sooner arrived in Ibra- 
him’s camp than he ordered them both to be thrown into prison. The very day that 
we defeated Ibrahim, the Sewadi was set at liberty, and waited on me. 

After two marches more, we halted on the banks of the stream of Banfir and Sanfir. 

This is a running water,‘ of which there are few in Hindustan, except large rivers. 
They call it the stream of Kagar.° Chiter stands on its banks. We rode up this stream 

to view the country. Three or four kos® above Chiter, it comes flowing down from 

a number of little springs. Higher up than the stream by which we had ridden, there - 
issues from an open valley a rivulet fit to turn four or five mills. It is an extremely 
beautiful and delightful place, with a charming climate. On the banks of this rivulet, 
where it issues from the spreading valley, I directed a Charbagh (or large garden) to 

be laid out. The rivulet, after reaching the plain, goes on for a koe or two, and falls 

into the fitst-mentioned river. ‘The place where the stream of Kagar issues, and is 
formed from the junction of the small springs that have been mentioned, may be three 

or four koe higher up than the place where this rivulet falls into it. During the rainy 
season, the water of the rivulet, swelling extremely, flows down united with the stream 

of the Kagar, to Samaneh’ and Sinam. At this station, we had information that Hears of 
Sultan Ibrahim, who lay on this side of Delhi, was advancing, and that the Shekdar ee . 
of Hissar-Firézeh,® Hamid Khan Khaseh-Khail, had also advanced ten or fifteen kos approach. 
towards us with the army of Hissar-Firozeh, and of the neighbouring districts. I sent 

on Kitteh Beg towards Ibraihim’s camp to procure intelligence, and despatched Momin 

Atkeh towards the army of Hisefir-Firédzeh to get notice of its motions. 


? Ropar lies about a march south of the Satlej. 

2 Sehrind or Sirhind, is situated in latitude 30° 26’, and longitude 76° $0’. It has been a place of great 
importance, and is still a striking scene though quite deserted. It is a very compact town, six miles 
round, built with brick, and paved with the same material. The houses are now unroofed, but the walls 
all sténding. The city contains a fort now in ruins, a fine stone mosque, and many other handsome tombs 
and places of worship. The east of the city is covered by a lake, over which are two handsome bridges. 
On the other sides it is encircled by extensive and beautiful groves‘ of mangoes ; and altogether presents 
a very grand and pleasing spectacle. There is a ruined garden and palace near the town, which in splen- 
dour yields to no garden in India, except the Shalimar at Lahore. 

3 The office of the Tinketar is not well ascertained. He seems to have been a confidential servant, per- 
hape connected with the Jen, or,private treasury. 

4 Ab-e-rewAn. > This is the Kagar that is passed between Sirhend and ThAnesar. 

® Six or seven miles. 

7 Semfneh lies about north lat. 29° 55’, east long 76° 6°. It is situated west from Thanesar. 

* Hissar-Firdzeh lies rather more than a degree and a half west of Delhi, a little to the north. The 
Shekdar is a military collector of the revenue, and has often the chief authority in a district. 
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On Sunday, the 19th of the first Jemadi, I marched from Ambala,' and had halted 
on the margin of a Tank, when Momin Atkeh and Kitteh Beg both returned on the 
same day. The command of the whole right wing I gave to Hamaifin, who was ac- 
companied by Khwajeh Kilan, Sultan Mohammed Duldai, Wali KhAzin, with some 
of the Begs who had staid in Hindustan, such as Khosrou, Hindu Beg, Abdal-Asiz, and 
Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. I also strengthened thie force by adding to it several of the 
inferior Begs, and of my immediate dependants from the centre, such as Mansar Birlas, 
Kitteh Beg, Mohib Ali, with a large body of troops, and direeted him to march against 
Hamid Khan. It was at this station, too, that Biban came and made his submission. 
These Afghins are provokingly rude and stupid. Although Dilawer Khan, who was 
his superior, both in the number of' his retainers and in rank, did not sit in the pre- 
sence, and although the sons of Alim Khan stood, though they were princes,* this man 
asked to be allowed to sit, and expected me to listen to his unreasonable demand. _ 

Next morning, being Monday the 14th, Hfmfiiin set out with bis light force to at- 
tack Hamid Khen by surprise. Hfiméifin ‘despatched on before him a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty select men, by way of advanced guard. On coming near the enemy, 
this advanced body went close up to them, hung upon their flanks, and had one or 
two renoounters, till the troops of Him~éifin appeared in sight following them. No. 
sooner were they perceived than the enemy took to flight. Our troeps brought down 
one hundred or two hundred of their men, cut off the heads of the one half, and brought 
the other half alive into the camp, along with seven or eight elephants. Beg Mirak Mo- 
ghul brought the news of this victory of Hfmiitin to the camp at this station on Friday, 
the 18th of the month. On the spot, I directed a complete dress of honour, a horse 
from my own stable, with a reward in money, to be given to him. 

On Monday the 2ist, Himfi(in reached the camp that was still at the same station, 
with a hundred prisoners, and seven or eight elephants, and waited on me. I ordered 
Ustad Ali Kali and the Matchlockmen to shoot all the prisoners as an example. This 
was Himiidn’s first expedition, and the first service he had seen. It was a very good 
omen. Some light troops havig followed the fugitives, took Hissir-Firéseh the mo- 
ment they reached it, and returned after plundering it. Hissir-Firézeh, which, with 
its dependencies and subordinate districts, yielded a kror,* I bestowed on Hamiitin, 
with a kror in money as a present. . 

Marching from that station, we reached Shahabad. I sent fit persons towards Sultan 


“4 Tbrahim’s camp to procure intelligence, and halted several days in this station. From 


this place also I dispatched Rahmet Piadeh to KAfbul, with letters announcing my 
Ragin 

(At this same station, and this same day, the rasor, or scissors, were first applied to 
* Héméifn’s beard. As my honoured father mentions in these commentaries the time 


1 Ambala is a small town, with a handsome tank. The houses are mostly two stories high, more 
regular than is usual in India ; the streets are well paved with brick, and very clean. On the whole, it is 
probably the neatest town in India. 

2 It will be recollected, that Alim Khan, or Aldeddin, was a brother of Sultan Ibrahim, the reigning 


emperor. 
3 About L.25,000 sterling. 
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of his first using the razor, in humble emulation of him, I have commemorated the 
same circumstance regarding myself. I was then eighteen years of age. Now that I 
am forty-six, I, Muhammed Himaidn, am transcribing a copy of these Memoirs from 
the copy in his late Majesty’s own hand-writing).’ 

In this station, on Monday the 28th of the first Jemadi, the sun entered Aries; we March 12. 
now began also to receive repeated information from Ibrabim’s camp, that he was ad- 
vancing slowly by a kos or two at a time, and halting two or three days at each sta- 
tion. I, on my side, likewise moved on to meet him, and after the second march from 
Shihabad, encamped on the banks of the Jumna,’ opposite to Sirsdweh. Haider Kili, Baber en- 
a servant of Khwijeh Kilan, was sent out to procure intelligence. I crossed the Sintweh. 
Jumna by a ford, and went to see Sirsiweh. That same day I took a maajin. At 
Sirshweh, there is a fountain, from which a small stream flows. It is rather a pretty 
place. Terdi Beg Kheksir praised it highly. I said,—‘* Yours be it ;” and in conse- 
quence of these praises, I bestowed it on Terdi Beg Khakeir. Having raised an awn- 
ing in a boat, we sometimes sailed about on the broad stream of the river, and some- 
times entered the creeks in the boat. : 

From this station we held down the river for two marehes, keeping close along its 
banks, when Haider Kili, who had been sent out to collect intelligence, returned, 
bringing information that Dafd Khan and Haitim Khan had been sent acroes the river 
into the Doab with six or seven thousand horse, and had encamped three or four-kos° 
in advance of Ibrihim’s position on the road towards us. On Sunday the 18th of the April 1. 
second Jemadi, I dispatched against this colunm Chin Taimfdr Sultan, Mehdi Khwéa- stuc ta 
jeh, Sultan Mirza, Adil Sultan, with the whole left wing, commanded by Sultan Jfinid, enemy. 
Shah Mir Hfissain, Kitlek Kedem; as well as part of the centre under Yinis Ali, 
Abdallah, Ahmedi, and Kitteh Beg, with instroctions to advance rapidly and fall upon 
them by surprise. About noon-day prayers, they crossed the river near our camp; 
and between afternoon and evening prayers set out from the opposite bank. Next 
morning, about the time of early prayers,‘ they arrived close upon the enemy, who April 2. 
put themselves in some kind of order, and marched out to meet them: but our troops 
no sooner came up, than the enemy fled, and were followed in close pursuit, and 
slaughtered all the way to the limits of Ibrahim’s camp. The detachment took Hai- 
tim Khan, Dafid Khan’s eldest brother, and one of the generals, with seventy or eighty 
prisoners, and six or eight elephants, all of which they brought in when they waited 
oa me. Several of the prisoners were put to death, to strike terror into the enemy. 

Marching thence, I arranged the whole army in order of battle, with right and left The Vim. 
wing and centre, and after reviewing it, performed the vis. The custom of the vim is, 
that, the whole army being mounted, the commander takes a bow or whip im his hand, 
and guesses at the number of the army, according to a fashion in use, and in confor- 
mity with which they affirm that the army may be so many. The number that I 
guessed was greater than the army turned out to be. 


. _ } This note of HOméiin’s must have been made about A.D. 1588, during his residence in KAbal, be- 
fore his last return to HindustAn. 

This river the Persians call the Jin. It is always so written in the Memoirs. 

S Five or six miles. 

« The Fars prayers are repeated when there is light enough to distinguish one otyect from another. 
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roi his At this station I directed that, according to the custom of Rim,’ the gun-carriages 


April 12. 


Reaches 
Panipat. 


Misconduct 
of the ene. 


my. 


should be connected together with twisted bull-hides as with chains. Between every 
two gun-carriages were six or seven tiiras’? or breast-works. The matchlock-men stood 
behind these guns and tiras, and discharged their matchlocks. . I halted five or six 
days in this camp, for the purpose of getting this apparatus arranged. After every 
part of it was in order and ready, I called together all the Amirs, and men of any ex- 
perience and knowledge, and held a general council. It was settled, that as Panipat 
was a considerable city, it would cover one of our flanks by ita buildings and houses, 
while we might fortify our front by téiras, or covered defences, and cannon, and that 
the matchlock-men and infantry should be placed in the rear of the guns and tiras. 
With this resolution we moved, and in two marches, on Thursday, the 30th of the last 
Jemadi, reached Panipat.* On our right, were the town and suburbs. In my front 
I placed the guns and tiiras which had been prepared. On the left, and in different 
other points, we drew ditches and made defences of the boughs of trees. At the dis- 
tance of every bowshot, a space was left large enough for a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty men to issue forth. Many of the troops were in great terror and alarm. Trepi- 


_dation and fear are always unbecoming. Whatsoever Almighty God has decreed from 


all eternity, cannot be reversed; though, at the same time, I cannot greatly blame 
them ; they had some reason; for they had come two or three months’ journey from 
their pwn country ; we had to engage in arms a strange nation, whose language we 
did not understand, and who did not understand ours; 


( Persian).—We are all in difficulty, all in distraction, 
Surrounded by a people ; by a strange people. 


The army of the enemy opposed to us was estimated at one hundred thousand men ; 
the elephants of the. emperor and his officers were said to amount to nearly a thou- 
sand. He possessed the accumulated treasures of his father and grandfather, in current 
coin, ready for use. It is an usage in Hindustan, in situations similar to that in which 
the enemy now were, to expend sums of enemy in bringing together troops who en- 
gage to serve for hire. These men are called Bedhindi. Had he chosen to adopt this 
plan, he might have engaged one or two hundred thousand more troops. . But God 


‘Almighty directed everything for the best. He had not the heart to satisfy even his 


own army; and would not part with any of his treasure. Indeed, how was it possible 
that he should satisfy his troops, when be was himself miserly to the last degree, and 
beyond measure avaricious in accumulating pelf? He was a young man of no expe- 
rience. He was negligent in all his movements; he marched without order; retired 
or halted without plan, and engaged in battle without foresight. While the troops were 


1 That is, of the Ottomans. . 

£ The meaning assigned to Tira, here, and in several other places, is merely conjectural, founded on 
Petis de la Croix’s explanation, and on the meaning given by Meninski to Tir, viz. reticulatue. The 
Taras may here have been formed of the branches of trees, interwoven like basketwork, so as to form 
defences; or they may have been covered defences from arrows and missiles, such as we have seen used 
in several sieges. 

3 Panipat, which lies about fifty miles NW. from Delhi, is famous for several very important battles 
fought near it. In the last, in 1761, the Mabrattas were totally defeated by the Abdallahs, or Afghans, 
under Ahmed Shah. 
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fortifying their position in Panipat and its vicinity, with guns, branches of trees, and 
ditches, Derwish Muhammed Sarban said to me, “ You have fortified our ground in 
such a way that it is not possible he should ever think of coming here.” I answered, 
‘¢ You judge of him by the Khans and Sultans of the Uzbeks. It is true that, the year 
in which we left Samarkand and came to Hissar, a body of the Uzbek Khans and Sul- 
tans having collected and united together, set out from Derbend! in order to fall upon 
us. I brought the families and property of all the Moghuls and soldiers into the town 
and suburbs, and closing up all the streets, put them in a defensible state. As these 
Khans and Sultans were-perfectly versed in the proper times and seasons for attack- 
ing and retiring, they perceived that we were resolved to defend Hissar to the last 
drop of our blood, and had fortified it under that idea; and seeing no hopes of suc- 
ceeding in their enterprise, fell back by Bundak Cheghanian. But you must not judge 
of our present enemies by those who were then opposed to us. They have not ability 
to discriminate when it is proper to advance and when to retreat.” God brought every- 
thing to pass favourably. It happened as I foretold. During the seven or eight days nlp 19 
that we remained in Panipat, a very small party of my men, advancing close up to” 
their encampment and to their vastly superior force, discharged arrows upon them. 
They did not, however, move, or make any demonstration of sallying out. At length, 
induced by the persuasions of some Hindustani Amirs, in my interest, I sent Mehdi Baber ha- 
Khwéjeh, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Abdal Sultan, Khoerou Shah, Mir Hissain, 25‘ 
Sultan Jfinid Birlas, Abdal-aziz, the master of horse (Mir Akbfr), Muhammed Ali 
Jeng-Jeng, Kutlak Kedem, Wali Khazin, Mohib Ali Khalifeh, Muhammed Bakhshi, 
Jan Beg, and Karakuzi, with four or five thousand men, on a night attack. They did 
not assemble properly in the first instance, and as they marched out in confusion, did 
not get on well. The day dawned, yet they continued lingering near the enemy’s camp 
till it was broad daylight, when the enemy, on their side, beat their kettle-drums, got 
ready their elephants, and marched out upon them. Although our people did not 
effect anything, yet, in spite of the multitude of troops that hung upon them in their 
. retreat, they returned safe and sound, without the loss of a man. Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
Jeng was wounded with an arrow, and though the wound was not mortal, yet it dis- 
abled him from taking his place in the day of battle. On learning what had occurred, 
I immediately detached Himéaifin with his division a kos or a kos and a half? in ad- 
vance, to cover their retreat, while I myself, remaining with the army, drew it out, 
and got it in readiness for action. The party which had marched to surprise the enemy 
fell in with Haimaiin, and returned with him. As none of the enemy came near us, I 
drew off the army, and led it back to the camp. In the course of the night we had a false 
alarm ; for nearly one Geri® the call to arms and the uproar continued. Such of the 
troops as had never before witnessed an alarm of the kind, were in great confusion and 
dismay. In a short time, however, the alarm subsided. 
By the time of early morning prayers, when the light was such that you could The enemy 
distinguish one object from another, notice was brought from the advanced patroles Raber, 
that the enemy were advancing, drawn up in order of battle. We too immediately Apr! 21. 


1 The celebrated pass of Kolughs, or Kohlugheh, in the bills between Hissar and Sheher Sebz. 
2 A mile and a half, or two miles. 3 Twenty-four minutes. 
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braced on our helmets and our armour, and mounted. The right division was led by 
Hamaifin, accompanied by Khwijeh Kilan, Sultan Mahammed Duldai, Hindu Beg, 
Wali Khazin, and Pir Kali Sistani; the left division was commanded by Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, Mehdi Khwi&jeh, Aadel Sultan, Shah Mir Hussain, Sultan Janid Bir- 
las, Kiitlek Kedem, Jan Beg, Muhammed Bakhshi, Shah Hussain Bargi, and Moghul 
Ghanchi. The right of the centre was commanded by Chin Taimfr Sultan, Muham- 
medi Gokultish, Shah Mansér Birlas, Yunis Ali, Derwish Muhammed Sarban, and 
Abdalla Kit&bdar ; the left of the centre by Khalifeh, Khwijeh Mir Miran, Ahmedi 
Perwanchi, Terdi Beg, Kfiich Beg, Mohib Ali Khalifeh, and Mirza Beg Terkhan. The 
advance was led by Khosrou Gokultash, and Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. Abdal-aziz, 
master of horse, had the command of the reserve.' On the flank of the right division 
I stationed Wali Kazil, Malek Kasim, Baba Kishkeh, with their Moghuls, to act asa 
Tulughmeh (or flanking party). On the extremity of the left division were stationed 
Kara-Kiizi, Abul Muhammed Nezeh-baz, Sheikh Ali, Sheikh Jem&l Barin, Mehdi, 
Tengri Kfili Moghul, to form the Tulughmeh (or flankers), with instructions, that as 
soon as the enemy approached sufficiently near, they should take a circuit and come 
round upon their rear. 

When the enemy first came in sight, they seemed to bend their force most sciinsk 
the right division. I therefore detached Abdal-aziz, who was stationed with the re- 
serve, to reinforce the right. Sultan Ibrahim’s army, from the time it first appeared 
in sight, never made a halt, but advanced right upon us, at a quick pace. When they 
came closer, and, on getting a view of my troops, found them drawn up in the order 
and with the defences that have been mentioned, they were brought up and stood for 
a while, as if considering, ‘“ Shall we halt or not? shall we advance or not?” They 
could not halt, and they were unable to advance with the same speed as before. I 
sent orders to the troops stationed as flankers on the extremes of the right and left 
divisions, to wheel round the enemy’s flank with all possible speed, and instantly to 
attack them in the rear; the right and left divisions were also ordered to charge the 
enemy. The flankers accordingly wheeled on the rear of the enemy, and began to make 
discharges of arrows on them. Mebdi Khwijeh came up before the rest of the left 
wing. A body of men with one elephant advanced to meet him. My troops gave them 
some sharp discharges of arrows, and the enemy’s division was at last driven back. I 
dispatched from the main body Ahmedi Perwanchi, Terdi Beg, Kiich Beg, and Mohib 
_Ali Khalifeh, to the assistance of the left division. The battle was likewise obstinate 
on the right. I ordered Muhammedi Gokultésh, Shah Mansfir Birlas, Yunis Ali, and 
Abdalla, to advance in front of the centre and engage. Ustid Ali Kuli also discharged 
his guns* many times in front of the line to good purpose. Mustafa, the cannoneer, 
on the left of the centre, managed his artillery with great effect. The right and left 
divisions, the centre and flankers having surrounded the enemy and taken them in 
rear, were now engaged in hot conflict, and busy pouring in discharges of arrows on them. 


fTerekh. 

2 Feringiha.—The size of these artillery at the time in question is very uncertain. The word is now 
used in the Dekkan for a swivel. In common usage, zerb-zin, at the present day, is a amall species of 
swivel. Both words, in the time of Baber, appear to have been used for field cannon. : 


3 
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They made one or two very poor charges on oar right and left divisions. My troops 
making use of their bows, plied them with arrows, and drove them in upon their centre. 

The troops on the right and left of their centre, being huddled together in one place, 

such confusion ensued, that the enemy, while totally unable to advance, found also no 

road by which they could flee. The sun had mounted spear-high when the onset of 
battle began, and the combat lasted till mid-day, when the enemy were completely broken pp: are 
and routed, and my friends victorious and exulting. By the grace and mercy of Al- rien 
mighty God, this arduous undertaking was rendered easy for me, and this mighty army, 

in the space of half a day, laid in the dust. Five or six thousand men were discovered 

lying slain, in one spot, near Ibrahim. We reckoned that the number lying slain, in 
different parts of this field of battle, amounted to fifteen or sixteen thousand men. On 
reaching Agra, we found, from the accounts of the natives of Hindustan, that forty or 

fifty thousand men had fallen in this field. After routing the enemy, we continued the 
pursuit, slaughtering, and making them prisoners. Those who were ahead, began to 

bring in the Amirs and Afghans as prisoners. They brought in a very great number 

of elephants with their drivers, and offered them to me‘as peshkesh. Having pursued 

the enemy to some distance, and supposing that Ibrahim had escaped from the battle, 

I appointed Kismai Mirza, Baba Chihreh, and Bujkeb, with a party of my immediate 
adherents, to follow him in close pursuit down as far as Agra. Having passed through . 
the middle of Ibrahim’s camp, and visited his pavilions and accommodations, we en- 
camped on the banks of the Sifh-ab.' 

It was now afternoon prayers when Tahir Taberi, the younger brother of Khaltfeh, Ibrahim 
having found Ibrahim lying dead amidst a number of slain, cut off his head, and aay see 
brought it in. slain. 

That very day I directed Hfimiiin Mirza, Khwajeh Kilan, Muhammedi, Shab Baber sends 
Mans@r Birlas, Yunis Ali, Abdalla, and Wali Khazin, to set out without baggage or * ent 
encumbrances, and proceed with all possible expedition to occupy Agra, and take poe- copy Agra 
session of the treasuries. I at the same time ordered Mehdi Khwijeh, Muhammed . 
Sultan Mirza, Aadel Sultan, Sultan Janid Birlas, and Kutluk Kedem, to leave their 
baggage behind, to push on by forced marches, to enter the Fort of Delhi, and seize 
the treasuries. 

Next morning we marched, and having proceeded about a kos,’ halted on the banks 4.31 22 
of the Jumna im order to refresh our horses. 

After other two marches, on Tuesday I visited the mausoleum of Nizim Aulfa,5 April 93, 
and at the end of the third march encamped near Delhi, on the banks of the Jumna. 71%. | 

@ mausoleum 

' Black River. 2 A mile and a half. aa 

$ The maueoleum of Nizim ed-din Aulia is within four or five miles of Delhi, on the south. It im 
surrounded by numerous remarkable buildings, chiefly tombs, among which are those of the Great 
Moghul Muhammed Shah, and of the famous poet Amir Khosrou. The tomb of Khwajeh Kitbeddin is 
about eleven miles south of Delhi. Near it is a fathous minaret, built in honour of that saint by one of 
the Kings of Delhi, and probably noticed here under the name of Alaeddin. It is a very 
column of red stone, 260 feet high. It is formed into three divisions, separated from each other by pro- 
jecting galleries. Each division is fluted, and ornamented with Arabic inscriptions, in a different man- 
ner from the rest. The whole was crowned by a cupola, now thrown down by an earthquake. 
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A.D. 1526. That same night, being Wednesday, I circumambulated the tomb of Khwajeh Kithed- 

April 25. gn. and visited the tomb and palaces of Sultan Ghiaséddin Bilban, of Sultan Alaeddin 
Kilji, and his minaret, the Shems tank, the royal tank, the tombe and gardens of 
Sultan Beblil and Sultan Sekander ; after which I returned into the camp, and went 
on board of a boat, where we drank arak. I bestowed the offiee of Shekdar (or mili- 
tary cellecter) of Delhi au Wali Kizil; I made Dost the Diwin of Delhi, and directed 
the different treasuries to be sealed, and given into their 

April 26. On Thursday we moved thenos, and halted hard by Toghlakabéd,! on the banks of 
the Jumna. 

April27. | On Friday we continued to halt in the same station. Moulina Mahmid, Sheikh 
Zin, and seme others, went into Delhi, to Friday-prayers, read the khitbeh in my 
name, distributed some money among the Fakirs and beggars, and then returned 
back. 

April 28. On Saturday we marched from our ground, and proceeded, march after march, upon 
Agra. I went and saw Toghlakabad; after which I rejoined the camp. 

Arrivesat On Friday, the 22d of Rejeb, I halted in the suburbs of Agra, at the palace of Suli- 

May 4. ‘ain Fersauli. As this pesition was very far from the fort, I next morning moved and 
took up my quarters at the palace of Jilal Khan Jighat. The people of the fort had 
pat off Himaifin, who arrived before me, with excuses; and he, on his part, consider- 
ing that they were under no control, and wishing to prevent their plandering the trea- 
sure, had taken a position to shut up the issues from the place. 

Bikermajit, 2 Hindu, who was Raja of Gualiar, had governed that country for 
upwards of a hundred years. Sekander had remained several years in Agra, employed 
in an attempt to take Gualiar. Afterwards, in the reign of Ibrahim, Azim Haiméidn 
Sirwani invested it for some time, made several attacks, and at length succeeded in 
gaining it by treaty, Shemedbad being given as an indenanification. In the bettle in 
which Ibrahim was defeated, Bikerméjit was sent to hell.* Bikermajit’s family, and 
the heads of his clan, were at this moment in Agra. When Himiian arrived, Biker- 
mAajit’s people attempted to escape, but were taken by the parties which HAméitin had 
placed upon the watch, and put in custody. Himéiin did not permit them to be 
plundered. Of their own free will they presented to Hiimaitn a peshkesh, consisting 
of a quantity of jewels and precious stones. Among these was one famous diamond, 
which had been acquired by Sultan Alfeddin. It is so valuable, that a judge of dia- 
monds valued it at half of the daily expense of the whole werld. It is about eight 
mishkals.2 On my arrival, Himéitin presented it te me as a pechkesh, and I gave it 
baqk to him as a present. 

Among the officers of superior importance im the fert were Malek Dad Kerani, Milli 
Siirdek, and Firoz Khan Miswifni, who, having been convicted of some frauds, were 
ordered for punishment. When Malek Dad Kerani was carried out, much interces- 
sion was made for him. Backwards and ferwards, the matter was not settled fer four 
or five days, when, according to the desire of his intercessors, I pardoned him, and 


1 Toghlakabad stood to the south of Delhi, between the Kutb Minar and the Jumns. Its rassy for- 
tifications still testify its former greatness, but it is now totally deserted. 

2 The charitable mode in which a good Musulman signifies the death of an infidel. 

> Or 320 ratis. 
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even conferred en him some marks of favour ; I also permitted ali his adherents to 
retain their property. 

A Perganns of the value of seven laks' was bestowed on Ibrahim’s mother. Per- 

were also given to each of her Amirs. She was condacted with all her effects 
to = palace which was assigned for her residence, about a kos below Agra. 

On Thursday, the 28th of Rejeb, about the hour of afternoon prayers, I entered Pay 10. 
Agra, and took up my residenee at Sultan Ibrahim’s palace. From the time when IF ters Agra. 
conquered the country of KAbul, which was in the year 910, till the present time, I 
had always been bent on subduing Hindustan. Sometimes, however, from the mis- 
conduet of my Amfrs and their dislike of the plan, sometimes from the cabals and 
opposition of my brethers, I was prevented from prosecuting any expedition into that 
country, and its previnees escaped being overrun. At length these obstacles were 
removed. There was now no one left, great or small, noble or private man, who 
could dare to utter = word in epposition to the enterprise. In the year 925 I collected 
an army, and having taken the fort of Bajour by storm in two or three geris, put all 
the garrison to the sword. I next advaneed into Behreh, where I prevented all ma- 
rauding and plunder, imposed a contribution on the inhabitants, and having levied it 
to the amount of four hundred theusand shahrokhis in money and goods, divided the 
proceeds among the troops who were in my service, and returned back to KA&bul. 

From that time till the year 932, I attached myself in a peculiar degree to the affairs 

of Hindust&n, and in the space of these seven or cight years entered it five times at the 

head of an army. The fifth time, the Most High God, of his grace and mercy, cast 

down and defeated an enemy so mighty as Sultan Ibrahim, and made me the master 

and conqueror of the powerful exspire of Hindast&n. From the time of the blessed Refiecions 
Prophet, (on whom and on his family be peace and salvation !) down to the present quest of 
time, three foreign kings had subdued the country, and acquired the sovereignty of Hindustin. 
Hindustin. One of these was Sultan Mahméd Ghazi, whose family long continued 
to fill the throne of that country. The second was Sultan Shehabeddin Ghéri, 
and for many years his slaves and dependants swayed the sceptre of these realms. 
I am the third. Bat my achievement is not te be put on the same level with 
theirs; for Sultan Mahméid, at the time when be conquered Hindustin, occupied 
the threme of Khorasiin, and had absolute power and dominion over the Sultans of- 
Khwéarism and the surrounding chiefa. The King of Samarkand, too, was subject to 
him. If his army did not amount to two hundred thousand, yet grant that it was 
only one hundred thousand, and it is plain that the comparison between the two con- 
quests must cease. Moreover, his enemies were Rajas. All Hindustan was not at that 
period subject to a single Emperor: every Raja sef up for a Monarch on his own 
account, in his own petty territories. Again, though Sultan Shehdbeddin Ghiiri did 
not himself enjey the sovereignty of Khorasin, yet his elder brother, Sultan Ghiased- 
din Ghfri, held it. In the TabakAt-e-Nasiri? it is said, that on ene occasion he marched 


1 Probably of dams, or about £1750. 

* The Tabakat-e-Nasiri is an excellent history of the Musulman world down to the time of Sultan 
Nasir of Delhi, A. D. 1252. It was written by Abu Omer Menhdj al Jorjani. See Stewart's Catalogue 
of Tippoo’s Library, p. 7. 
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into Hindustan with one hundred and twenty thousand cataphract horse. His ene- 
mies, too, were Rais and Rajas; a single monarch did not govern the whole of Hin- 
dustin. When I marched into Behreh, we might amount to one thousand five hun- 
dred,.or two thousand men at the utmost. When I invaded the country for the fifth 
time, overthrew Sultan Ibrahim, and subdued the empire of Hindustan, I had a larger 
army than I had ever before brought into it. My servants, the merchants and their 
servants, and the followers of all descriptions that were in the camp along with me, 
were numbered, and amounted to twelve thousand men. The kingdoms that depended 
on me were Badakhshan, Kundez, Kabul, and Kandahar ; but these countries did not 
furnish me with assistance equal to their resources; and, indeed, some of them, from their 
vicinity to the enemy, were so circumstanced, that, far from affording me assistance, I 
was obliged to send them extensive supplies from my other territories. ‘Besides this, all 
Maweralnaher was occupied by the Khans and Sultans of the Uzbeks, whose armies 
were calculated to amount to about a hundred thousand men, and who were my ancient 
foes. Finally, the whole empire of Hindustan, from Behreh to Behar, was in the 
hands of the Afghans. Their prince, Sultan Ibrahim, from.the resources of his king- 
dom, could bring into the field an army of five hundred thousand men. At that time 
some of the Amirs to the east were in a state of rebellion. His army on foot was com- 
puted to be a hundred thousand strong ; his own elephants, with those of his Amirs, 
were reckoned at nearly a thousand. Yet, under such circumstances,’ and in spite of 
this power, placing my trust in God, and leaving behind me my old and inveterate 
enemy the Uzbeks, who had an army of a hundred thousand men, I advanced to meet 
so powerful a prince as Sultan Ibrahim, the lord of numerous armies, and emperor of 
extensive territories. In consideration of my confidence in Divine aid, the Most High 
God did not suffer the distress and hardships that I had undergone to be thrown away, 
bat defeated my formidable enemy, and made me the conqueror of the noble country 
of Hindustin. This success I do not ascribe to my own strength, nor did this good 
fortune flow from my own efforts, but from the fountain of the favour and mercy of 
God. 

The empire of Hindustéin is extensive, populous, and rich. On the east, the south, 
and even the west, it is bounded by the Great Ocean. On the north, it has Kabul, 
Ghazni, and Kandahar. The capital of all Hindustan is Delhi. From the time of Sul- 
tan Shehabeddin Ghiri, to the end of Sultan Firéz Shah’s time, the greater part of 
Hindustan was in the possession of the Emperors of Delhi. At the period when I 
conquered that country, five Musulman Kings and two Pagans exercised royal autho- 
rity. Although there were many small and inconsiderable Rais and Rajas in the 
hills and woody country, yet these were the chief and the only ones of importance. 


Kingdom of Qne of these powers was the Afghans, whose government included the capital, and ex- 


the 
orof Delhi; 


including 
the Purebi 
kin 


tended from Behreh to Behar. Jonpir, before it fell into the power of the Afghans, 
was held by Sultan Hussain Sherki. This dynasty they called the Pfirebi' (or eastern). 
Their forefathers had been cup-bearers to Sultan Firéz Shah and that race of Sultans. 
After Sultan Firéz Shah’s death, they gained possession of the kingdom of Jonpfr. 


1 Parebi, in Hindustani, has the same meaning with Sherki in Arabic or Persian, Eastern. 
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Delhi was at that period in the hands of Sultan Alaeddin, whose family were Syeds. 
When Taimur Beg invaded Hindustén, before leaving the country, he had bestowed 
the government of Delhi on their ancestors. Sultan Behlil Lodi Afghan and his son 
Sultan Sekander, afterwards seized the throne of Delbi, as well as that of Jonpér, and 
reduced both kingdems under one government. 

The second prince was Sultan Muhammed Mozeffer, in Gujrat, He had departed Kingdom of 
this life'a few days before Sultan Ibrahim’s defeat. He was a prince well skilled in 
learning, and fond of reading the Hadis (or traditions). He was constantly employed 
in writing the Koran. They call this race Tang. Their ancestors were eup-bearers 
to the’ Sultan Firéz that has been mentioned, and his family. After the death of Firéz 
Shah they took possession of the throne of Gnjrat. 

The third kingdom is that of the Bahmanis in the Dekhan, but at the present time Kingdom of 
the Sultans of the Dekhan. have no authority or power left. All the different districts ,;, co 
of their kingdom have been seized by their most powerful nobles; and, when the 
prince needs anything, he is obliged to ask it of his own Amirs. 

The fourth King was Sultan Mahmid, who reigned im the country of Malwa, which Kingdom of 
they likewise call Mandu. This dynasty was called the Kilji. Rana Senka, a Pagan, ma 
had defeated them, and occupied a number of their provinces. This dynasty also had 
become weak. Their ancestors, too, had been originally brought forward and patronized 
by Sultan Firéz Shab, after whose demise they occupied the kingdom of Malwa. 

The fifth Prince was Nusrat Shah! in the kingdom of Bengal. His father had been Kingdom of 
King of Bengal, and was a Syed of the name of Sultan Aldeddin. He had attained ' Bengals 
this throne by hereditary successiori. It is a singular custom in Bengal, that there is Singular 
little of hereditary descent in succession to the sovereignty. There is a throne allotted 
for the King ; there is, in like manner, a seat or station assigned for each of the Amirs, 

Vazirs, and Mansabdars. It is that throne and these stations alone which engage the 
reverence of the people of Bengal. A set of dependants, servants, and attendants, are 
annexed to each of these situations. When the King wishes to dismiss or appoint any 
person, whoeoever is placed in the seat of the one dismissed, is immediately attended 
and obeyed by the whole establishment of dependants, servants, and retainers annexed 
to the seat which he occupies. Nay, this rule obtains even as to the royal throne it- 
self. Whoever kills the King and succeeds in placing himself on that throne, is im- 
mediately acknowledged as King ;? all the Amirs, Vazirs, soldiers, and peasants, in- 
stantly obey and submit to him, and consider him as being as much their sovereign as 


1 He reigned from A. D. 1507 to 1529. His father is called by historians in general Hussain Shah, the 
son of Ushraf al Hussaini. 

2? Strange as this custom may seem, a siestiay one eee down to a very late period, in Malabar. 
There was a jubilee, every twelve years, in the Samorin’s country, and any one who succeeded in forcing 
his way through the Samorin’s guards and slew him, reigned in his stead. ‘ A jubilee is proclaimed 
throughout his dominions at the end of twelve years, and a tent is pitched for him in a spacious plain, 
and a great feast is celebrated for ten or twelve days with mirth and jollity, guns firing night and day, 
so, at the end of the feast, any four of the guests that have a mind to gain a crown by a desperate ac- 
tion, in fighting their way through SO or 40,000 of his guards, and kill the Samorin in his tent, he that 
kills him, succeeds him in his empire.” See Hamilton’s New Account of the East Indies, vol. I. p. 309. 
The attempt was made in 1695, and again a very few years ago, but without success. 
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they did their former prince, and ebey his orders as implicitly. The people of Bengal 
say, ‘“* We are faithful to the throne—whoever fills the throne, we are obedient and 
true to it.” As, for instance, before the accession of Nusrat Shah’s father, an Abys- 
sinian having killed the reigning King, mounted the throne, and governed the king- 
dom for some time. Sultan Aldeddin killed the Abyssinian, ' ascended the throne, and 
was acknowledged as King. After Sultan Aldeddin’s death, the kingdom develved by 
succession to his son, who now reigned.: There is another usage in Bengal ; it is rec- 
koned disgraceful and mean for any king to spend or diminish the treasures of his 
predecessors. It is reckoned: necessary for every king, on mounting the throne, to 
collect a new treasure for himself. To collect a treasure is; by these people, deemed 
a great glory and ground of distinction. There is another custom, that Pergaunahks 
have been assigned from ancient times to defray the expenses of each department, the 
treasury, the stable, and all the royal establishments ; no expenses are paid in any other 
manner. 

The five kings who have been mentioned are great princes, and are all Musulmans, 
and possessed of formidable armies. The most powerful of the Pagan princes, in point 
of territory and army, is the Raja of Bijnager.? Another is the Rana Sanka, who has 
attained his present high eminence, only in these later times, by his own valour and his 
sword. His original principality was Chitf#r. During the confusions that prevailed 
among princes of the kingdom of Mandu, he seized a number of provinces which had de- 
pended on Mandu, such as Rantpfr,’ Sarangpfir, BhileAn, and Chainderi. In the year 


A. D. 1528. 984, by the divine favour, in the space of a few hours, I took by storm Chanderi, which 


Geographi- 


was commanded by Meidani Rao, one of the highest and most distinguished of Rana 
Sanka’s officers, put all the Pagans to the sword, and from the mansion of hostility 
which it had long been, converted it into the mansion of the faith, as will be hereafter 
more fully detailed. There were a number of other Rais and Rajas on the borders 
and within the territory of Hindust4n; many of whom, on account of their remote- 
ness, or the difficulty of access into their country, have never submitted to the Mu- 
salman kings. . 

Hindustan is situated on the first, second, and third climates. No part of it is in 


cal position. ¢he fourth. It is a remarkably fine country. It ia quite a different world, compared 


Northern 
hills. 


with our countries. Its h lle and rivers, its forests and plains, its animals and plants, 
its inhabitants and their languages, its winds and rains, are all of a different nature. 
Although the Germsils (or hot distriets), in the territory of Kabul, bear, in many re- 
spects, some resemblance to Hindustan, while in other particulars they differ, yet you 
have no sooner passed the river Sind than the country, the trees, the stones, the wan- 
dering tribes,‘ the manners and customs of the people, are all entirely those of Hin- 
dustin. The northern range of hills has been mentioned. Immediately on croesing 
the river Sind, we come upon several countries in this range of mountains, connected 
with Kashmir, such as Pekheli and Shemeng. Most of them, though now independent 
of Kashmir, were formerly included in its territories. After leaving Kashmir, these 


1 This wae Moszeffer Shah Habshi, who reigned three years. 2 In the Dekhan. 
* The famous fortress of Rantambor, situated in latitude 26°, and longitude 76° 30’. 
* The Ils and Ulises. 
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hills contain innumerable tribes and states, pergannahs and countries, and extend all 
the way to Bengal and the shores of the Great Ocean. About these hills are other Their inha- 
tribes of men. With all the investigation and inquiry that I could make among the "” 
natives of Hindustan, I could get no sort of deseription or authentic information re- 
garding them. All that I could learn was, that the men of these hills were called Kis. 

It struck me, that, as the Hindustinis frequently confound shin and sin, and as Kash- 
mir is the chief, and indeed, as far as I have heard, the only city in these hills, is may 
have taken its name from that circumstance.! The chief trade of the inhabitants of 
these hills is in musk-bags, the tails of the mountain-cow,’ saffron, lead, and copper. 

The natives of Hind call these hills Sewalik-Parbat. In the language of Hind, Sa- 
waldk means a Jak and a quarter (or one hundred and twenty-five thousand), and 
Parbat means a hill, that is, the hundred and twenty-five thousand hills. On these 
hills the snow never melts, and from some parts of Hindustan, such as Lahore, Seh- 
rend, and Sambal, it is seen white on them all the year round. This range of hills 
takes the name of Hindi-kfsh, near Kabul, and runs from Kabul eastward, but in- 
elining a little to the south. All to the south of this range is Hindustan. To the 
north of these hills, and of that unknown race of men whom they call Kas, lies Tibet.’ . 
A great number of rivers take their rise in these mountains, and flew through Hin- Rivers 
dustin. To the north of Sehrend, six rivers, the Sind, the Behat, the Chinab, the (5 0° 
Ravi, the Biah, and the Setlej,‘ take their rise in these mountains, and all uniting bills 
with the Sind in the territery of Mialtan, take the common name of the Sind, whieh, 
flowing down to the west, pasees through the country of Tatta, and disembogues into 

the sea of Oman. Besides these six rivers, there are other rivers, such as the Jumna, 

the Ganges, the Rahet,° the Gimti, the Gagra, the Sirad, the Gandak, and a number , 
of others, that all throw themselves into the Gangee,® which, preserving ite name, 
proceeds towards the cast, and, passing through the midst of Bengal, empties itaelf 
into the Great Ocean. The sources of all these rivers are in the Sewalik mountains. — 
There are, however, several other rivers, such as the Chambal, the Banis,’ the Other 
Betwa,® and the Sén, which rise from ranges of hills that are within Hindustin. In "’“™ 
these ranges, it never snows. These rivers likewise fall into the Ganges. 

There are several ranges of hills in Hindustan. Among these is a detached branch Uther 
that runs from north to south. It rises in the territory of Delhi, at the Jehin-Namé,? hie” 


1 The Persian adds, “‘ mir signifying a hill, and 4és being the name of the natives of the hil] country.” 

2 The kitds, or kirtds, as here written, is a fringed knot made of the hair of the tail or mane of the 
mountain-cow, often set in gold, and hung round the necks of horses by way of ornament, or as a de- 
fence against fascination. It appears also to have been used as a banner. 

8 The name of Sewalik is usually confined to the-hills north and east of Penj&b. Baber extends it to 
the great northern range. His etymology of the name is not happy. 

‘ The Indus, Hydaspes, Ascesines, Hydraotes, Hesudrus, and Hyphasis. : 

5 The Tirki has Rahep. Probably the Rapti, which joins the Ganges from Nepal. 

6 By the Persians called Gang, by the Hindis Ganga. 

7 The Banas, I am informed, rises to the north-west of Udipir, and runs into the Chambal near BRan- 
tambér. It is distinct from the Cane. The latter river is joined by the Bewas, which Rennell seems by 
mistake to have called the Banas. ‘I find,” says my informant, “ in my old journals, that they called 
it Bewas, or Bewuss, at Sagur.” 

8 The Betwa rises in Bopal, passes Chanderi and Jhansi, and falls into the Jumna below Kalpi. 

9 Mirror of the world. 
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a palace of ‘Sultan Firéz Shah, which stands on a small rocky hillock. After passing 


- this, it breaks, in the neighbourhood of Delhi, into a number of detached, scattered, 


® 


Irrigation 
of the 
country. 


small, rocky hills, that lie in different directions. When it gains the country of Mewat, 
the hills rise in height; and when it leaves Mewat, it enters the country of Biana. 
The countries of Sikri, Bari, and Dhilpir, are formed by this range, although not 
comprehended within it; and the hill-country of Gidaliir, which they aleo call Galiér, 
is formed. by a detached offset from it. The hill-country of Rantambor, Chitédr, 
Mandi, and Chanderi, is formed by branches of this same range. In some places it 
is interrupted for seven or eight kos.! This hilly tract is composed of very low, rough, 
rugged, stony, and jungly hills. In this range it never snows; but several of the 
rivers of Hindustan originate among the hills of which it is composed. 

Most of the districts of Hindustan are plain and level. Though Hindustan contains 
80 many provinces, none of them has any artificial canals’ for irrigation. It is watered 
only by rivers, though in some places, too, there is standing water.* Even in those 
cities which are so situated as to admit of digging a water-course, and thereby bring- 
ing water into them, yet no water has been brought in. There may be several reasons 
for this. One of them is, that water is not absolutely requisite for the crops and 
gardens. The autumnal crop is nourished by the rains of the rainy season. It 
is remarkable that there is a spring crop even though no rain falls. They raise 
water for the young trees, till they are one or two years old, by means of a water- 
wheel or buckets; after that time it is not at all necessary to water them. Some 
vegetables they water. In Lahore, Debalpir, Sehrend, and the neighbouring dis- 
tricta, they water by means of a wheel. They first take two ropes, of a length suited 
to the depth of the well, and fasten each of them so as to form a circle; between the 
two circular ropes they insert pieces of wood connecting them, and to these they fix 
water-pitchers. The ropes so prepared, with the pitchers attached to them by means 
of the pieces of wood, they throw over a wheel that is placed on the top of the well. 
On the one end of the axletree of this wheel they place another wheel with teeth, and 
to the side of this last they apply a third, which they make with an upright axle. 
When the bullocks turn this last wheel round, its teeth working upon those of the 
second wheel, turn the large wheel on which is the circle of pitchers. They make 
a trough under the place where the water is discharged by the revolution of the 
pitchers, and from this trough convey the water to whatever place it may be required. 
They have another contrivance for raising water for irrigation in Agra, Bifna, 
Chandwéar, and that quarter, by means of a bucket. This is very troublesome, and 
filthy besides. On the brink of a well they fix in strongly two forked pieces of wood, 
and between their prongs insert a roller. They then fasten a great water-bucket to. 
long ropes, which they bring over the roller; one end of this rope they tie to the 
bullock, and while one man drives the bullock, another is employed to pour the water 
out of the bucket (when it reaches the top of the well). Every time that the bullock 
raises the bucket from the well, as it is let down again, the rope slides along the 
bullock-course, is defiled with urine and dung, and in this filthy condition falls into 

1 Ten or twelve miles. 2 Ab-rew4n, perhaps small rivulets. 

3 Kara-silar, literally black waters. These are chiefly large tanks. 

5 
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the well. In many instances, where fields require to be watered, the men and women | 


draw water in beckets and irrigate them. 

The country and towns of Hindust&n are extremely ugly. All its towns and lands have 
an uniferm look ; its gardens have no walls ; the greater part of it is a level plain. The 
banks of its rivers and streams, in consequence of the rushing of the torrents that descend 
during the rainy season, are worn deep intothe channel, which makes it generally difficult 
and troublesome to cross them. In many places, the plain is covered by a thorny brush- 
wood, to such a degree that the people of the Pergannas, relying on these forests, take 
shelter in them, and, trusting to their inaccessible situation, often continue in a state 
of revolt, refusing to pay their taxes. In Hindastin, if you except the rivers, there is 
little ranning water.' Now and then some standing water is to be met with. All 
these cities and countries derive their water from wells or tanks, in which it is collected 
during the rainy season. In Hindustan, the populousness and decay, or total destruc- 
tion of villages, nay of cities, is almost instantaneous. Large cities that have been in- 
habited for a series of years (if, on an alarm, the inhabitants take to flight), in a single 
day, or a day and a half, are so completely abandoned, that you oan scarcely discover a 
trace or mark of population.’ And if, on the other hand, they intend to settle on any 
particular spot, as they do not need to run water-courses, or to build flood-mounds, 
their crops being produced without irrigation,’ and the population of Hindustin being 
unlimited, inhabitants swarm in in every direction. They make a tank or dig a well ; 
there is no need of building a strong house or erecting a firm wall; they have abun- 
dance of strong grass, and plenty of timber, of which they run up hovels, and a village 
er town is constructed in an instant. 

As for the animals peculiar to Hindustan, one is the elephant, the Hindustanis call 
it Hatht, which inhabits the district of Kalpi; and the higher you advance from thence 
towards the east, the more do the wild elephants increase in number. That is the 
tract in which the elephant is chiefly taken. There may be thirty or forty villages in 
Karrah and Manikpfr that are occupied solely in this employment of taking elephants.‘ 


1 In Persia there are few rivers, but numbers of artificial canals or water-runs for irrigation, and for 
the supply of water to towns and villages. The same is the case in the valley of Soghd, and the richer 
parts of Mawcraluaher. 

£ This is the wulsa or walea, so well described by Colonel Wilks in his Historical Sketches, vol. I. p. 
909, note: “ On the approach of an hostile army, the unfortunate inhabitants of India bury under gronad 
their most cumbrous effects, and each individual, man, woman, and child above six years of age (the 
infant children being carried by their mothers), with a load of grain proportioned to their strength, issue 
from their beloved homes, and take the direction of a country (if such can be found) exempt from the 
miseries of war ; sometimes of a strong fortress, but more generally of the most unfrequented hills and 
woods, where they prolong a miserable existence until the departure of the enemy ; and if this should 
be protracted beyond the time for which they have provided food, a large portion necessarily dies of 
hunger.” See the note itself. The Historical Sketches should be read by every one who desires to have 
an accurate idea of the South of India. It is to be regretted that we do not fe posness the nity of any 
other pert of India, written with the same knowledge or research. 

3 Lalmi. 


‘ The improvement of Hindustan since Baber’s time must be prodigious. The wild elephant is now 
confined to the forests under Hemala, and to the Ghats of Malaber. A wild elephant near Karrah 
(Currah), Manikpir, or Kalpi, is a thing, at the present day, totally unknown. May not their familiar 
existence in these countries, down to Baber’s days, be considered as rather hostile to the accounts given of 
the superabundant population of Hindustan in remote times ? 

2k 


Its aspect. 
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They account to the government for the elephants which they take. The elephant isan 
immense animal, and of great sagacity. It understands whatever you tell it, and does 
whatever it is bid. Its value is in proportion to its size. When it arrives at a pro- 
per age they sell it, and the largest brings the highest price. They say that in some 
islands the elephant grows to the height of ten gez.' I have never, in these countries, 
seen one above four or five gez.?. The elephant eats and drinks entirely by means of 
his trunk. He cannot live if he loses it. On the two sides of his trunk, in his upper 
jaw, he has two tusks ; it is by applying these teeth, and exerting all his force, that he 
overturns walls and tears up trees ; and, when he fights or performs any operation that 
requires great exertion, he makes use of these tusks, which they call 4qj. The tusks 
are highly valued by the Hindfs. The elephant is not covered with hair or wool*® 
like other animals. The natives of Hindustan place great reliance on their elephants ; 
in their armies, every division has invariably a certain number with it, The elephant 
has some valuable: qualities ; it can carry a great quantity of baggage over deep and 
rapid torrents, and passes them with ease; gun-carriages, which it takes four or five 
hundred men to drag, two or three elephants draw without difficulty. But it has a 
great stomach, and a single elephant will consume the grain of seven or fourteen 
camels. 

The rhinoceros is another. This also is a huge animal. Its bulk is equal to that of 
three buffaloes. The opinion prevalent in our countries, that a rhinoceros can lift an 
elephant on its horn, is probably a mistake. It has a single horn over its noge, up- 
wards of a span in length, but I never eaw one of two spans. Out of one of the largest 
of these horns I had a drinking-vessel made, and a dice-box, and about three or four 
fingers’ bulk of it might be left. Its hide is very thick. If it be shot at with a power- 
ful bow, drawn up to the armpit with much force, and if the arrow pierces at all, it 
enters only three or four fingers’ breadth. They say, however, that there are parts of his 
skin that may be pierced, and the arrows enter deep. On the sides of its two shoulder- 
blades, and of ita two thighs, are folds that hang loose, and appear at a distance like 
cloth housings dangling over it. It bears more resemblance to the horse than to any 
other animal.6 As the horse has a large stomaeh, so has this; as the pastern of the 
horse is composed of a single bone, so also is that of the rhinoceros; as there is a 
gumek‘® in the horse’s fore leg, so is there in that of the rhinoceros. It is more fero- 
cious than the elephant, and cannot be rendered so tame or obedient. There are num- 
bers of them in the jungles of Pershawer and Hashnaghar, as well as between the river 
Sind and Behreh in the jungles. In Hindustin too, they abound on the banks of the 
river Sirwi.7 In the course of my expeditions into Hindustan, in the jungles of Per- 
shawer, and Hashnaghar,® I frequently killed the rhinoceros. It strikes powerfully 
with its horn, with which, in the course of these hunts, many men, and many horses, 


1 About twenty feet. ® Eight or ten feet. $ Its skin is scattered with thin hair. 

* The rhinoceros’s horn was supposed to sweat on the approach of poison, a quality which fitted it, in 
a peculiar manner, for being made into a drinking-cup for an eastern king. 

5 It is to the eye more like the elephant, or a huge overgrown hog. 

© A marginal note on the Tirki copy, translates gumek, marrow. 

* The rhinoceros is now entirely expelled from the countries about the Indus. 


7 The Gogra. 
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were gored. In one hunt, it tossed with its horn, a full spear’s length, the horse of a 
young man named Maksfid, whence he got the name of Rhinoceros Maksfd. 

Another animal is the wild buffalo. It is much larger than the common buffalo. Its waa buf- 
horns go back like those of the common buffalo, but not so as to grow into the flesh. *" 
It is a very destructive and ferocious animal. 

Another is the nilgaf. Its height is about equal to that of a horse. It is somewhat Nilga6. 
slenderer. The male is bluish, whence it is called the nilgaf.’ It has two small horns, 
and on its neck has some hair, more than a span in length,? which bears much resem- 
blance to the mountain-cow tassels.* Its tail is like the bull’s. The colour of the fe- 
male is like that of the gawezin deer; she has no horns, nor any hair on the under 
part of her neck ; and is plumper than the male. 

Another is the kotah-paicheh.‘ Its size may be equal to that of the white deer. Its Kotah-pai- 
two fore legs as well as ita thighs are short, whence its name—(short-legged). Ita horns * 
are branching like thoee of the gawezin, but less. Every year foo it casts its horns 
like the stag. It is a bad runner, and therefore never leaves the jungle. 

There is another species of deer that resembles the male honeh or jiran. Its back is Antelope. 

black, its belly white, its horns Jonger than those of the honeh, and more crooked. 
The Hindustanis call it kilhereh. This word was probably originally Aalahern, that is 
(black deer), which they have corrupted into kilhereh. The female is white. They 
take deer by means of this kilhereh. They make fast a running-net to its horns, and 
tie a stone larger than a foot-ball to its leg, that, after it is separated from the deer, it 
may be hindered from running far. When the deer sees the wild kilhereh, it advances 
up to it, presenting its head. This species of deer is very fond of fighting, and comes 
on to butt with its horns. When they have engaged and pushed at each other with 
their horns, in the course of their moving backwards and forwards, the net which has 
been fastened on the tame one’s horns, gets entangled in those of the wild deer, and 
prevents its escape. Though the wild deer uses every effort to flee, the tame one does 
not run off, and is greatly impeded by the stone tied to its leg, which keeps back the 
other also. In this way they take a number of deer;5 which they afterwards tame. 
They likewise take deer by setting nets. They breed this tame deer to fight in their 
houses; it makes an excellent battle. 

There is on the skirts of the mountains of Hindustan another deer which is smaller. Deer 
It may be equal in gize to a sheep® of a year old. 

Another is the ga(i-kini; it is a small species of cow, like the larger kochkar (or Gai-kiui. 
ram) of our country. Its flesh is very tender and savoury. 

The monkey is another of the animals of the country. The Hindustanis call it Monkey. 
Bander. There are many species of them. One species is the same that is brought 
to our countries. The jugglers teach them tricks. It is met with in the hill-country 


. 
} Blue ox. 


2 On the lower part of its neck is a thick circumscribed tuft of hair—D.W. (For this and the suc- 
ceeding notes marked D. W. I am indebted to David White, M.D. second Member of the Medical Board 
of Bombay, and well known for his botanical researches.) 

3 Kitas. * Short-legged. 

3 This way of catching the antelope is still in constant use in India. ° Tugli ghalchen. 
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of the Dera (or valley of) Nar, on the Koh Sefid, in the skirts of the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Khsiber, and from thence downward threughout all Hindustan. It is 
not found any higher up than the places I have mentioned. Ite hair is yellow, ite face 
white, its tail is not very long. There is another species of monkey, which is not 
found in Bajour, Sewad, and these districts, and is much larger than the kinds that 
are brought into our country. Its tail is very long, its hair whitish, its face entirely 
black. ‘They call this species of mankey /angur,' and it is met with in the hills and 
woods of Hindustan. There is still anether species of monkey, whose hair, face, and 
all its limbs are quite black; they bring it from several islands of the sea. There is 
yet another species of monkey breught from some islands. Its colour approaches toa 
yellowish blue, somewhat, like the skin of the fig, Its head is broadish, and it is of a 
much larger size than other monkeys. It is very fierce and deatruetive.* 
Mungoose. Another is the nol> (or mungoose). It isa little smaller than the kish. It mounts 
on trees. Many also call it the mfis-khiirma.‘ They reckon it lucky. There is another 
Squirrel. of the mouse species, which they call gilheri (the aquirrel) ; it always lives in trees, and 
ruas up and down them with surprising nizableness. 
oe Of the birds, one is the peacock. It is a beautifully coloured, and splendid animal. 
It is less remarkable for its bulk than for its colour and beauty. Its size may be about 
that of a crane, but it is not so tall. On the head of the peacock, and of the pea-hen, © 
there may be about twenty or thirty feathers, rising two or three fingers’ breadth in 
height. The pea-hen is neither richly coloured nor beautiful. The head of the male 
hes a lustrous and undulating colour. Its neck is of a fine azure. Lower down than 
the neck, its back is painted with the richest yellow, green, azure, and violet; the 
flowers or stars on ite back are but smell; below, they increase in size, still preserving 
the same colour and splendour, down to the very extremity of the tail. The tail of 
some peacocks is as high asa man. Below these richly-painted feathers of its tail, it 
kas another smaller tail hike that of other birds, and this ordinary tail, aud the feathers 
of its sides, are red. J¢ is found in Bajour and Sewad, and in the countries below, 
but not in Kuner or Lemgbanat, or in any place higher up. It flies even worse than 
the kerghAawel (or pheasant), and cannot take more than one or two fights at a time.§ 
On account of its flying so ill, it always frequents either a hilly country or a jungle. 
It is remarkable, thet whenever there are many peacocks in a wood, there are also a 
number of jackals in it; and as they have to. drag after them a tail the size of a man, 
it may easily be supposed how mach they are molested by the jackals, in their passage 
from one thicket to another. The Hindustanis call them mor. According to the doc- 
-trines of Imam Abu Hanifeh, this bird is lawful food.’ Its flesh ie not wapleasant. 
It resembles that of the ea but it is eaten with some degree of loathing, like that of 
the camel. 


1 The Baboon. 

2 Baber adds,—it is singular, quod penis ejus semper sit erecta, et nunquam non ed coitam idonea. 

3A note on the Turkicopy calls the nol, Rasu, which is the weasel of Tartery. Newal is still the 
Hindustani name for the mungoose. 

4 The palm-rat. 

* The kerghawel, which is of the pheesent species, when pursued, will take several flights imme- 
diately after each other, though none long ; peacocks, it seems, soon get tired, and take to running. | 
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Another is the parrot, which also is found in Bajour and the countries below it. In Parrot. 
the Spring, when the mulberry ripens, it comes up into Nangenhar and Lemghanat, 
_but is found there at no other season. There are many species of parrot. One 
is that which they carry into our countries, and teach te talk. There is another spe- 
cies, of smaller size, which is also taught to speak. They call it the wood-parrot. 
Great numbers of this species are found in Bajour, SewAd, and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, insomuch, that they go in flights of five and six thousand. These two species 
differ only in bulk; both have the same colours. There is another species of parrot, 
which is still smaller than the wood-parrot. Its head is red, as well as its upper fea- 
thers. From the tip of its tail, to within two fingere’ breadth of its feet, it is white. 
The head of many of this species is lustrous, and théy do net speak. They call it the 
Kashmir parrot. There is another species of parrot like the wood-parrot, but a little 
lees. Its beak is red; round its neck is a broad black circle like acollar. Its upper 
feathers are crimson ; it learns to speak well. I had imagined that a parrot, or shirak, 
only repeated what it had been taught, and that it could reduce nothing into words 
from its own reflections. Abul Kasim Jilair, who is one of my most familiar ser- 
vanta, lately told me a remarkable incident. The cage of a parrot of this last-men- 
tioned species having been eovered up, the parrot called out, “ Uncover my face; I 
cannot breathe.” On another occasion, when the bearers who were employed to carry 
it had set it down to rest themselves, and a number of people passed by, the parrot 
called out, “ Everybody is going by, why don’t you go on?” Let the credit rest with 
the relater ! Yet till one hears such things with his own ears, he never can believe , 
them. There is another kind of parrot, of a beautiful red colour; it has also other 
colours, As I do not precisely recollect its appearance, I therefore do not describe it 
- particularly. It is a very elegant bird, and learns to talk. It has one great defect, 
that ita voice is particularly disagreeable, having a sharp and grating sound,' as if you | 
rubbed a piece of broken china on a copper plate. 

Another of the birds of Hindustan is the sharak, which abounds in the Lemghanat, Shirak. 
and everywhere lower down, over the whole of Hindustan. The sharak is of different 
species. One is that which is found in great numbers in the Lemghanit. Ite head is 
black, ita wings white; its size rather larger than the chughur,’ and slenderer. It 
learns to speak. There is another sort, which they call Pindiweli. They bring it 
from Bengal. It is all black. It is much larger than the other shfirak. Its bill aad 
foot are yellow. In its two ears are twe yellow leather’, which hang down, and look 
very ugly. They call it the Meina.* It learns te speak, and speaks well and fluently. 
There is another kind of sharak a little slenderer than this last.‘ It is red round the 
eye. This kind does not talk. When I threw a bridge over the Ganges, and crossed 
it, driving the enemy before me, I saw in Luknow, Oud, and these coantries, a species 
of sharak, which had a white breast, and a piebald head, with a black back. I had 
never seen it before. This species probably does not earn to speak at all. 


? Perhaps the Loory 

? The Persian has jl, which Wilkins says is a species of singing-bird.— Richardson's Dictionary. 
3 Hunter calls it the Coractas Indica. See his Hindustani Dictionary. 

‘ The Persian adds,—‘ they call it Wan-sharak” (the wild or wood sharak.) 
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Another is the lijeh.! This fowl they also call the bikalemfn.* From the head 
to the tail, it has five or six different colours. Its neck has a bright glancing tinge 
like the pigeon’s. In size, it is equal to the kepki durri. It may be regarded as the 
kepki durri* of Hindustan; as the kepki durri inhabite the summits of the moun- 
tains, this also inhabits the tops of the mountains. They are met with in the country 
of Kabul and the hill-country of Nijrow, and from thence downward, wherever there 
are hills; but they are not found any higher up.‘ A remarkable circumstance is told 
of them. It is said, that in winter they come down to the skirts of the hills, and 
that if in their flight one of them happens to pass over a vineyard, it can no longer 
fly,> and is taken. God knows the truth! Its flesh is very savoury. 

Another bird is the darraj (or partridge). It is not peculiar to Hindustén. It is 
found everywhere in the countries of the Germstl. But, as certain species of it are 
found only in Hindustan, I have included it in this descriptive enumeration. The 
partridge may be equal to the kepki durri in size. The colour of its back is like that 
of the female of the murgh-e-deshti (or jungle fowl). Its neck and breast are black, 
with bright white spots. On both sides of both ite eyes is a line of red. It has a cry 
like Shir dérem, Shekrek.6 From its cry it gets its name. It pronounces Shir short, 
dérem Shekrek it pronounces distinctly. The partridges of Asterabad are said to cry 
Bat mini, thti lar. The cry of the partridges of Arabia and the neighbouring coun- 
tries is, Bil shtiker tidém al naam.’ The colour of the hen bird resembles that of the 
young kerghawel (or pheasant). They are found below Nijrow. There is another fowl 
of the partridge kind, which they call kenjel. It is about the size of the partridge. 
Its cry is very like that of a kepk, but shriller. There is little difference in colour be- 
tween the male and female. It is found in the country of Pershawer, Hashnaghar, 
and in the countries lower down, but in no district higher up. 

Another bird is the palpekar. Its size is equal to that of the kepki dorri. Its 
figure resembles the dung-hill cock, and in colour it is like the hen. From its forehead 
down to its breast, it is of a beautiful scarlet colour. The palpekfr inhabits the hill- 
country of Hindustan. 

The mirgh-e-sihra$ (fowl of the wild) is another. The difference between it and 
the barn-door fow] is, that the fowl of the wild flies like the kerghawel (or pheasant) ; 
it is not of every colour like the barn-door fowl]. It is found in the hill-country of Ba- 
jour, and the hill-country lower down. It is not met with above Bajour. 

Another is the chelsi, which is like the palpekér, but the palpekar has finer colours. 
It inhabits the hill-country of Bajour. 

Another is the shim. It may be about the size of the common cock, and is of va- 
rious colours. It also is found in the hill-country of Bajour. 

Another is the bidineh (or quail), which is not peculiar to Hindustan, but there 


\ The Persian has /ikheh. 2 Camelion bird. 

8 The kepki deri, or durri, is much larger than the common kepk of Persia, and is peculiar to Kho- 
rasin. It is said to be a beautiful bird. The common kepk of Persia and Kabul is the hill chik6r of India. 

* The lajeh may perhaps be the chikér of the plains, which Hunter calls bartavelle, or Greek par- 
5 See Note p. 145. . 6 J have milk and sugar. 
7 God grant that happiness may always continue. 8 Perhaps the common jungle fowl. 
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are four or five species of it peculiar to that country. There is one species that visits 
our countries.’ It is larger, and more spreading than the common biidinch. There 
is another species, which is less than the biidinehs that visit us. Its wings and tail 
are reddish. This biidineh goes in flights like the Chir. There is still another species, 
which is smaller than the bidinehs that visit our country. They are generally black 
on the throat and breast. There is another species which seldom visits Kabul. It is 
small, somewhat larger than the karcheh ; in Kabul they call it kdraté. 

Another is the kherjil (or bustard), which may be about the size of the tighdak, Ehei (or 
and is in reality the taghd&k* of Hindustin. Its flesh is very savoury. The flesh of e 
the leg of some fowls, and of the breast of others, is excellent ; the flesh of every part 
of the kherjil is delicious. 

Another is the cherz® (or floriken). Its size is somewhat less than the tighder. i sg 
The back of the male is like that of the tighderi; its breast is black. The female is ; 
all of a single colour. The flesh of the cherz is very delicate. As the kherjil resembles 
the tighdak, the cherz resembles the tfighderi. 

Another is the baghri-kara‘ (or rock-pigeon) of Hindustan, which is less than the ar 
baghri-kara of the west, and slenderer ; its cry, too, is sharper. eee 

There are other fowls, that frequent the water and the banks of rivers. One of Pige)- 
these is the ding® (or adjutant), which is a large bird. Each of its wings is the , J oe 
length of a man; on its head and neck there is no hair; something like a bag atte (or 
hangs from its neck; its back is black, its breast white; it frequently visits Kabul. **) 
One year they caught and brought me a ding, which became very tame. The flesh 
which they threw it, it never failed to catch in its beak, and swallowed without cere- 
mony. On one occasion, it swallowed a shoe well shod with iron; on another occa- 
sion, it swallowed a good-sized fowl right down, with its wings and feathers. 

Another is the séras.6 The Tirks who are in Hindust&n call it tweh-thrneh.’ Sirs. 

It is a little less than the ding. The neck of the ding is longer than that of the 
siras. Its head is red. They keep it about their houses, and it becomes very tame, 

Another is the minkisé, which is nearly of the height of the saras, but its size is Minkist- 
less. It resembles the stork," but is much larger. Its bill is-longer than the stork’s, 
and is black. Its head is " polished and shining, its neck white, its wings party- 
coloured. The edges and roots of the feathers of its wings are white, and the middle 
black.® 

There is another sort of stork, which has a white neck, while its head and all the Yak Ding. 
rest of its body are black. It migrates to our countries, It is rather less than the 


1 That is, the country north of the Oxus. 

2 The bustard is common in the Dekhan, where it is bigger than a turkey, and is called toghdar, pro- 
bably corrupted from toghdak. 

3 A sort of bustard ; Otis Bengalensis. 

: On the margin of the Tarki, it is explained as signifying the Balkeh. 

5 The Hindustani name of the adjutant is Ptr-e- Dang. 

6 A kind of heron ; the Ardea Antigone. 7 Camel-like. 8 Leklek. 


° This answers the description of the janglil or janghal called dékh in the Dekhan, which Hunter 
indicates as the Ardea” Indice. 
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common stork. This stork the Hindustanis call yak ding.1 There is another stork, 
which resembles in colour and shape the stork that. visits our countries. ' Ite beak is 


generally black and white, and it is mach smaller than the other. There is yet another 


fowl which resembles the stork and heron. The bill of this bird is longer than the 
heron’s and larger. In size it is less than the sterk. 

Another is the large biizek* (or curlew). Its bulk may be about that of the star- 
ling. Its head and two wings are white. It has a loud ery. Another is the white 
biizek.> Its head and bill are black. It is considerably larger than the bisek of 
our countries, but less than the bazek of Hindustan.‘ 

There is another water-fowl, which they call gheret-pAi.® It is larger than the sena 
burchin. The male and female are of the same colour. It is always found in Hashna- 
ghar, and sometimes visite the Lemghanat. Its flesh is very delicate. 

There is another waterfowl which they call shahmfrgh.¢ It may be rather lees than 
the goose. It has a swelling abeve its nese. Its breast is white, its back black, and 
its flesh is excellent. 

Another is the zemej, wen is about the size of a bérkft (or faleon). It is of a 
black colour. 

Another is the starling.? Its tail and back are red. 

Another is the ala-kargheh (or magpie) of Hindustén. It is slender, and less than 
the ala-kfirgheh (or magpie) of my native country. It has some white on its neck. 

There is another bird, which bears some resemblance te the carrion crew. In Lem- 
ghanat they call it the wood-fowl.’ Its head aud breast are black, its wings and tail 
red, its eyes a very deep red.° From its being weak and flying ill, it never comes out 
of the woods, whence it is that it gets the name of the wood-fowl. 

Another ‘is the great bat; they call it chemgudri. It is about the size of the owl,’® 
and its head resembles that of a young whelp. It Jays hold of a branch of the tree on 
which it intends to roost, turns head undermost, and so hangs, presenting a very sin- 
gular appearance. 

Another is the aakeh of Hindustin; they call it mit&. It is a little smaller than 
the common aakeh, which is perty-coloured black and white, while the mit& is party- 
coloured brown and black. 

There is another bird whose size may be equal to that of the sandflaj-mamila. It 
is of a beautiful red, and on its wings has a little black. 


1 The yak ding is probably one of two kinds of storks common in India. The largest is called Kalli, 
and the smallest ¢aglag. Baber appears to reverse this. The laglag, which is a black bird, with a 
ac ag and head, does not at all resemble the common stork, and its right to the name seems 

2 Perhaps the royal curlew. 3 White ourlew. 

* Perhaps the spoonbill, called, in India, Chamach Bizeh. 

& Ghazin-pai.—Térki. There is a kind of water-fow] called gazp4, which seems to be a redshank. 

6 The bird called nakta, Sarr OF GSc, Put Dearly ae big en a wid aoe; it has a black beak, with 
a high knob on it. 
_ 7 Sar. 8 Murgh-jengli. 

® This isthe crow-pheasant, or Malabar pheasant, the Cuculus Casteneus. 

10 Yapelagh. 

3 
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Another is the gercheh. It resembles the kfrlughach,' but is much larger than Gercheh. 
that bird; it is entirely of a black colour. 

Another is the koel,? which in length may be equal to the crow, but is much thinner, Koel. 

It has a kind of song, and is the nightingale of Hindustan. It is respected by the 
natives of Hindustin as much as the nightingale by us. It inhabits gardens where the 
trees are close planted. 

There is another bird resembling the shakrak. It lives close among and about trees, 
and may be about the size of a shakrik. It is green-coloured like the parrot. 

Of the aquatic animals, one is the alligator.> It dwells in standing waters, and Aquatic 
resembles the crocodile.* They say that it carries off men, and even buffaloes. Another Alligator. 
is the sipear (another species of alligator). This, too, is like the crocodile. It inha- 
bits ‘all the rivers of Hindustan. One was caught and brought to me. It may be 
about four or five gez* in length, and some are even larger. Ita snout is upwards of 
half a gez° long. Both in its upper and lower jaw it has several very small ranges of 
teeth. It comes out and sleeps on the edge of the water. 

Another is the water-hog,’ which is also found in all the rivers of Hindustan. It water-hog. 
springs up from the water with a jerk, puts up its head and plunges it down again, 
leaving no part of its body visible but the tail.6 The jaw of this animal, too, is like 
that of the alligator. It is long, and has the same kind of ranges of teeth; in other 
respects its head and body are like a fish. While it is playing in the water it resem- 
bles a water-bag. The water-hogs that are in the river Sirwi,® while sporting, leap 
right out of the water. This animal, too, resembles a fish in never leaving the water. 

Another is the geridl, which is a large fish. Many of the army saw it in the river Geriil. 
Sirwi.’° It carries off men. During the time that we remained on the river Sirwi, 
one or two slave boys were seized by it and carried down. Between Ghaszipir and 
Benfres it also carried off two, three, or four of our men. In that vicinity I saw the 
geriél ! from a distance, but I could not get a distinct view of it. 

The kekeh is another fish. On a line with its two ears issue two bones, three fin- Keke. 
gers-breadth in length. When caught it shakes these two bones, which return a sin- 
gular sound, whence they have given this fish its name of kekeh. 

The flesh of the fishes of Hindustan is delicate, and they have few small bones. They 
are surprisingly active. On one occasion a net was laid in a river, from side to side. 

The fish entered it. Each side of the net was then raised a gez * above the water; yet 
many of the fish leaped, one after the other, a full gez over the net, and escaped. ‘There 


1 Also called the terashterek. 
see anaes The koel is something like a sparrow-hawk ; the female black, the male brown like a 
w 


3 The shirabi, or water lion, is the alligator. 4 Gilis. 

5 Right or ten feet. ® About a foot. 

7 Khok-abi. 

* This description agrees much with the appearancee of the porpoise, which is common in the Ganges. 
* The Sirjoo, or Gogra. 10 The G 


Gogra. 
Ml The geridl is one of the two kinds of crocodile : the other is called magar. The latter has a long, 
sharp snout : the snout of the former is round. 
12 About a couple of feet. 
28 
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are, besides, in many rivers of Hinduatén small fishes, which, if they hear a harsh sound, 
or the treading of a foot, instantly leap a gez, or a gez and a half, out of the water. 

The frogs of Hindustan are worthy of notice. Though of the same species as our 
own, yet they will run six or seven gez! on the face of the water. 

Of the vegetable productions peculiar to Hindustan, one is the mango (ambeh). 
The natives of Hindustan generally pronounce the J: in it, as if no vowel followed ; but 
aa this makes the word difficult to articulate, it is sometimes called naghzak, as Khwi- 
jeh Khosrou says— 


My mango (my fair?) is the embellisher of the garden, 
The most lovely fruit of Hindustan. 


Such mangoes as are good are excellent. Many are eaten, but few are good of their 
kind. They pluck most of them unripe, and ripen them in the house. While unripe 
the mango makes excellent tarts, and extremely good marmalade. In short, this is 
the best fruit of Hindustan. The tree bears a great weight of fruit. Many praise the 
mango so highly as to give it the preference to every kind of fruit, the musk-melon 
excepted; but it does not appear to me to justify their praises. It resembles the kardi- 
peach, and ripens in the rains. There are two kinds of it. One kind they squeese 
and soften in the hand, and then, making a hole in its side, press it and suck the juice. 
The other is like the kardi-peach. They take off its skin, and eat it. Its leaf some- 
what resembles that of the peach. Its trunk is ill-looking, and il-shaped. In Bengal 
and Gijrat the mangoes are excellent. 

Another of their fruits is the plantain. The Arabs call it manz. Its tree is not 
very tall, and, indeed, is not entitled to the appellation of tree; it is something between 
a tree‘and a vegetable.‘ Its leaf bears some likeness to that of the Amfn-kara, but 
the plantain leaf is two gez* in length, and nearly one in breadth. A shoot resem- 
bling a heart springs up from its centre. The bud of the plantain is on this shoot. 
This large bud resembles a sheep’s heart. From the root of every leaf that opens 
round this bud, a row of six or. seven flowers springs out. These flowers so rising 
in a row, afterwards become rows of plantains. When the shoot which resembles a 
heart expands and blows, the leaves of that large bud opening, the rows of the plantain 
flowers become visible. The plaintain has two good qualities; the one is, that it is 
easily peeled—the other, that it has no stones, and is not stringy. It is rather longer 
and thinner than the brinjal. It is not very sweet, The plaintain of Bengal, how- . 
ever, is extremely sweet, and has a very beautiful tree. It has very broad leaves of 
bright green, and is an elegant plant. 

Another is the ambli,®° which name they give to the Indian date. It has small 
indented leaves, precisely like the biia, but the leaves of this tree are smaller. It isa 
very beautiful tree, and yields a profusion of shade. It grows to a great size, and 
abounds in a wild state. 


1 Twelve or fourteen feet. 2 Naghzak. . 3 Kileh. 
* That is, is herbaceous.—D. W. 5 About four feet. 
6 Tamarindus Indica, so called from Tamar Hindi, the Indian date. 
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‘Another is the mehweh,' whieh is aleo called the gal-chskan. This also is a very Mehweh, or 

tree. The houses of the natives of Hindastin ere chiefly constructed” 
ef the timber of this tree. They extract a spirit from the flewers of the mebweh. 
They dry its flowers, and eat them like raisins. It is from them likewise that they 
extract the liquer.? They bear a great resemblance to the kishmish,° and have rather 
‘a disagreeable, sickly taste; but the amell of the flower is not disagreeable. It may be 
eaten. This tree likewise grows wild. Its fruit is ill tasted. The stone is rather large, 
and its shell thin. They extract an oil from the kernel. 

Another is the kirni.4 This, though not a wide-spreading tree, at the same time is Kirn. 
not asmallone. Its fruit ie of a yellow colour. It is smaller than the jujube. In taste 
it bears a perfect resemblance to the grape. It leaves rather a bad flavour behind, but 
it is a good fruit, and is eaten. The skin of ite stone is thin. 

Another is the jaman.’ Its leaf perfectly resembles that of the tal, but is thicker Jaman. 
and greener. It is om the whole a fine-loeking tree. Its fruit resembles the black 
grape, but® has a more acid taste, and is not very goed. 

Another is the kermerik.’ It is fluted with five sides. In size it may be equsd to.a Kermerick. 
ghinala,® and in length four or five fingers-breadth. When ripe it is yellow. This 
fruit, too, has ne stone. If plucked unripe, it is very bitter ; when well ripened, it has 
an agreeably sweet acid, and is a pleasant sweet-flaveured fruit. 

Another is the kadhil (or jack). This has a very bad look and flavour. It looks Kadhil (or 

like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and made into a haggis.® It has a sweet sickly taste. —_ 
Within it are stones” like a filbert ; they bear a considerable resemblance to the date, 
_ but the atones are rounder and not so long, and the substance softer than that of the date. 
They are eaten. This fruit is very adhesive; on account of this adhesive quality, 
many rub their mouths with oil before eating them. They grow not only from the 
branches and trunk of the tree, but even from its reot. You would say that the tree 
was all hung reund with haggises. 

Another is the badhil, which may be about the size of an apple. It is not bad- Badhil. 
smelling, but is very insipid and tasteless. 


1 A description of the mehweh, or moura, may be found in the Aaiatick Researches, vol. I. p. 300, by 


_ Lieut. Charles Hamilton. 


2 In Bombay this liquor is well known by the name of Moura, or Parsee Brandy. The farm of it is 
a considerable article of revenue. 

3 A small kind of grape, or currant, brought from the Persian Gulph. 

* The kirni is a tall tree with a small yellow fruit, with a stone. It is very common in Guzerat.— 
(It is the Mimusops hexandra of Roxburgh ;’ fruit oblong, pointed, covered with a soft yellow saccha- 
rine pulp.—D. W.) 

5 This, Dr Hunter says, is the Eugenia jambolana, the rose-apple.—(Eugenia jambolana, but not 
the rose-apple, which is now called Eugenia jambu.—D. W.) The jaman hes no resemblance to the 
rose-apple ; it is more like an oblong aloe than anything else, but grows on 2a tall tree. 

° Mr Metcalfe’s copy has, ‘“‘ but leaves a disagreeable flavour upon the palate, and has,” &c. 

7 According to Dr,Hunter, the Averrhoa earembola. 

8 The Tarki has ghatélu, Mr Metcalfe’s copy ghabsla, and the Persian ghinalu. 

9 The gipa is the sheep’s stomach stuffed with rice, minced meat, and spices, and boiled as a pudding. 
The resemblance of the jack to the haggis es it hangs on the tree is wonderfully complete. 

10 The stones of the jack, when roasted, resemble the chesnut.in taste. 
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Another is the ber,' which in Persian they call kunfr. It is of various kinds, and is 
rather longer than the alicheh* (or plum). There is another species of it, of the bulk 
and appearance of the Hussaini grape; but this last sort is seldom good. I have seen 
a ber in Bandir which was very excellent. This species casts its leaves under the 
constellations of Taurus and Gemini ;° in Cancer and Leo, which is the season of the 
rains, it regains its leaves, and becomes fresh and flourishing ; in Aquarius and Pisces, 
its fruit ripens.- 

Another is the karonda,‘ which grows on shrubby bushes like the jikeh of my 
native country. .The jikeh grows in the hill country; this grows in the plain, Ite 
flavour is like that of the marmenjan, but is sweeter and less juicy. 

Another is the paniala,° which is larger than the plum, and resembles the red crab 
apple. It has an acid taste, and is pleasant. Its tree is taller than the pomegranate, 
and its leaf resembles the almond leaf, but is less. 

Another is the guler,° whose fruit springs from the trunk of the tree. It resembles 
the fig. The guler is a very tasteless thing. 

Another is the amleh,’ which is likewise fluted with five sides.. It is like the un- 
blown cotton pod, and is a wretched hatsh-tasted fruit. When made into marmalade 
it is not bad, and is very wholesome. Its tree is handsome, with very small leaves. 

Another is the chiriinji. This tree grows on the hills. Its kernel is very pleasant. 
It is somewhat between the kernel of the walnut and that of the almond, and is 
rather smaller than that of the pistachio, and round. It is put into custards and sweet- 
meats.® 

Another is the date, which, though not peculiar to Hindustan, yet is described here, 
as it is not found in our country. The date-tree is found likewise in Lemghan. Its 
branches all issue from one place, near the top of the tree. Its leaves extend from the 
one end of the branch to the other, shooting out on each side. The trunk of the tree is 
uneven and ill-coloured. Its fruit is like a bunch of grapes, but much larger. They 
say that the date alone, of all the vegetable kingdom, resembles the animal kingdom 
in two respects: the one is, that when you cut off the head of an animal it perishes ; 
and if you cut off the top of the date-tree, it withers and dies: the other is, that as no 
animal bears without concourse with the male, in like manner, if you do not bring a 
branch of the male date-tree, and shake it over the female, it bears no fruit. I cannot 
vouch for the truth of these remarks. The top of the date-tree which has been men- 
tioned is called its cheese. The cheese of the date is that place where its branches and 


' Ber, the Zizyphus jujuba. Jujubes— Hunter's Hind. Diet. 

2 The alicheh is the BuJlace plum. It is small, not more than twice as big a as a sloe, and not high- 
flavoured. It is generally yellow, sometimes red. 

3 The Muhammedan months going round the solar year, those concerned in agriculture, or in operations 
dependent on the seasons, are often obliged to direct themselves by the appearance of the constellations. 

4 The corinda, or carissa carandas.— Hunter. 

5 The flaucortia catafracta.— Hunter. 6 Ficus guleria. Hort. Bepg.—D. W. 

7 Perhaps the Hindustani gooseberry, called Harfa Reéri—(It is doubtful whether this be the cicca 
disticha or phyllanthus emblica, the description being too general.—D. W.) 

* Palidehs and halwais. The palideh is a sweet preparation from wheaten flour, like a custard. The 
halwai is any kind of sweetmeat or confectionery. 


rd 
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leaves shoot out, and it has very much the appearance of a white cheese. From this 
white cheesy substance the branches and leaves shoot out. When these branches and 
leaves have somewhat expanded, the leaves wax greener. This white substance, which 
they call the cheese of the date, is rather pleasant tasted. The pith bears some resem- 
blance to the kernel of the walnut. They make an incision in that part of the tree 
where the cheese lies, and insert a date-leaf in the wound, in such a way, that what- 
ever water flows from the opening, must run down this leaf; this leaf they fix to the 
mouth of an earthen pot, and tie the pot to the tree; all the liquid that flows from the 
wound is collected in this pot. If drank immediately, the liquor is sweetish ; if it 
stand three or four days, they say that it acquires an intoxicating quality. On one 
occasion, when I had gone out to survey Bari, while examining the districts on the 
banks of the river Chambal, in the course of our journey we chanced upon a valley, 
inhabited by people who employed themselves in drawing this liquor. We drank a 
great deal of it, and felt no symptoms of intoxication.! A great quantity of it must 
probably be taken, as its intoxicating powers are very small. 

Another is the coconut-tree, or nargil, which the Arabe call nfrjil, and the Hin- Coconut. 
dustfinis? nalir by a vulgar error. The fruit of the coconut-tree is the Hindi nut, of ** 
which the black spoons are made. Of the larger sort they also make the sounding- 
cup of the ghechek (or guitar.) The tree resembles the date, but the branch of the 
coco is much fuller of leaves, and the leaves are of a much brighter colour. As the 
walnut has a green outer skin, so has this; but the outer covering of the coconut is in 
threads, and the cordage of all the ships and boats of the rivers are made of this outer 
covering of the coconut, and the joinings of boats are sewn with threads made of the 
same stuff. When this skin is stripped off, three holes are seen, forming a triangle on 
one side of the nut, two of them closed and hard; the other is soft, and with little 
trouble is made into a hole. Before the kernel is formed within, the whole inside of 
the coconut is filled with water, which they drink by opening this hole; it has an 
agreeable taste, You would say that it was the cheese of the date melted. 

Another is the tar, or palm-tree. The branches of this tree also are on its top. Tar cor 
They tie a pot on the palm as they do on the date-tree, and so extract and drink its Pulm) 
juice. This juice they call é4ri. It is more intoxicating than the liquid of the date- 
tree. There ig no leaf on the branches of the palm for a gez or a gez and a-half* from 
its root. After that, thirty or forty leaves sprout out from the same centre at the end 
of the branch, spreading like the fingers of the hand. These leaves may be about a gez‘ 
in length. Hindi letters are often written bookwise on these leaves. The natives of 
Hindustan, also, at the times when they do not wear ear-rings, put into the large open 
holes in their ear, slips of the palm leaf, which are sold in the Bazar, ready made for 
the purpose. The trunk of this tree is handsomer than that of the date, and more 
stately. 

They have, besides, the nfranj (or Seville orange), and the various fruits of the Naranj (or 
orange species. The orange grows in Lemghan&t, Bajour, and Sewad, where it is “8° 


' Baber must have drunk it fresh and unfermented, as the date wine or sendi is very strong. 
2 The common Hindustani name for it is narial. 
3 Two or three feet. * Two feet. 
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both plenty and good. The orange of Lemghanft is small, but juicy, and pleasant for 
quenching thirst. It is sweet-smelling, delicate, and fresh. It is not, however, to be 
compared with the oranges about Khorasian. Its delicacy is such, thatin carrying from 
Lemghan&t to Kabul, which is only thirteen or fourteen farsangs,' many of them are 
spoilt by the way. They carry the oranges of Asteribad to Samarkand, which is two 
hundred and seventy or two hundred and eighty farsangs* off ; but as they have a thick 
peel and little juice, they are not apt to be much injured. The size of the oranges of 
Bajour may be about that of the quince.* They are very juicy, and their juice is more 
acid than that of other oranges. Khwajeh Kilan tells me that he made the oranges of 
a single tree of this species in Bajour be plucked off, and counted, and they amounted 
to seven thousand. It always strack me that the word naranj (orange) was accented 
in the Arab fashion; and I found that it really was eo: the men of Bajour and Siwiad 
call ndérany, ndrank.* 
Lime. Another is the lime, 5‘ which is very plentifal. Its size is about that of 2 hon’s ee8: 
which it resembles in shape. If one who is potsoned, boils and eats its fibres, the injary 
done by the poison is averted. ° 
cae (rx Another fruit resembling the naranj (or orange) is the taranj (or citron). The 
inhabitants of Bajour and Siwfd call it baieng. On this acceunt, marmalades of 
citron-peel are called baleng marmalade. The Hindustanis call the téranj, the Ba- 
jouri. Itis of two species. One is insipid and sweet, but of a sickly sweet, and is 
of no value for eating; but its peel is used for marmalade. The citrons of Lemgha- 
nat are all of this sickly sweet. The other is the citron of Hindustan and Bajonr, 
which is acid, and its sherbet is very pleasant and tasteful. The size of the citron may 
be about that of the Khosravi musk-melon. Its skin is rough, rising and falling in 
knobs. Its extremity is thin and knobbed. The citron is of a deeper yellow than the 
orange. Ite tree has not a large trunk. It is small and shrubby, and has larger leaves 
than the orange. 
Sengtereh - The sengtereh (or orange) is another fruit resembling the naranj (or Seville orange). 
ee In colour and appearance it is like the citrom, but the skin of this fruit is amooth, and 
without any unevennesses. It is rather smaller than the small citron. Its tree is large, 
perliape about the size of the small apricot-tree. Its leaf resembles the naranj leaf. 
It has a pleasant acid, and its sherbet is extremely agrecable and wholeaome. Like 
the lime it is a powerful stomachic, and it is not a weakening fruit like the citron. 
Kilkil (or Another fruit of the orange kind, is the larger lime, which, in Hindustan, they call 
large lime)- the kil-kil-lime.7 In shape, it ie like a goose’s egg, but dees not, like the egg, taper 


1 Between fifty and sixty miles. © About eleven hundred miles. 
3 Behi. ‘Or, perhaps, rather nérang. 5 Limu. 
6 The same quality is ascribed to the citron by Virgil, in the Praises of Italy :— 
Media fert tristes succos, tardumque saporem 
Felicis mali, quo non presentius ullom, 
Poeula si quando seeve infecere noverce, 
Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba, 
Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena. 
Georg. II. v. 126. 
7 Kilmek is the name by which it now goes. 
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away at the two extremities. The skin of this species is smooth, like that of the seng- 
tereh. It has a remarkable quantity of juice. 

Another fruit resembling the orange is the jambiri.! In shape, it is like the orange, Jambiri. 
but is of a deeper yellow. It is not, hewever, an orange, though ite smell is like that 
of the orange. This fruit, too, yields a pleasant acid. 

Another of the orange kind is the sadaphal,*? which is shaped like a pear, and in Sadaphal. 
colour resembles the quince. It has a sweet taste, but not se mawkish as the sweet 


orange. | 
The amratphal* is another of the fruits resembling the orange.‘ Amratphal. 
Another of the orange kind is the kirneh,* which may be about the size of the kil- Kirneh. 
kil lime. This too is tart. 
Another resembling the orange is the amil-bid.© I have seen it first during this amil-bid. 


1 Or Jabiri. 

3 A kind of lemon.—Hunter. Its name seems to mean everlasting fruit. 

5 Literally, nectar-fruit, is probably the Mandarin orange, by the natives called Naringi. The name 
Amrat, or pear, in India, is applied to the Guava or Psidium pyriferam—(Spondias mangifera. Hort. Ben. 
—D. W.) 

4 On this notice of the amratphal there is, in the Tirki copy, the fellowing note of the Emperor Hi- 
main. It is not found in either of the Persian translations :— 

‘* His Majesty, whose abode is in Paradise,“ may Heaven exalt his splendour ! has not attended suf- 
ficiently to the amratphal. As he observed that it was sweet and mild-tasted, he compared it to the 
sweet orange, and was not fond of it ; fer he had a dislike to the sweet orange, and everybody, on ac- 
count of the emratphal’s mild sweet, called it like the orange. At that time, particularly on his first 
coming to Hindustan, he had been long and much addicted to the use of strong drinks, whence he nae 
turally did not like sweet things. The amratphal is, however, an excellent fruit. Its juice, though not 
extremely sweet, yet is very pleasant. At a later period, in my time, we discovered its nature and excel~ 
lence. Its acidity, when unripe, resembles that of the orange. Wine youre Set its sourness affects 
the stomach ; but, in the conrse of time, it ripens and becomes sweet, 

“In Bengal there are other two fruits which have an acid flavour, though they are not of equal excel- KAmilah. 
lence with the amratphal. The one is called kamilah, and grows to the size of an orange (naranj) ; 
many hold it to be the larger lemon (narang), but it is much pleasanter than the lemon. It has not an 
elegant appearance or shape. The other is the samtereh,t and is lerger than the orange, but is not sour, Samtereh. 
and is not so tasteless as the amratphal, nor is it very sweet either. Indeed, there is no pleasanter fruit 
than the samtereh. It is a very fine-shaped, pleasant, and wholesome fruit. No person thinks of any 
other fruit, or has a longing for any other, where he can find it. Its peel may be taken off by the hand, 
and however many you eat, you are not surfeited, but desire more. It does not dirty the hand by its 
juice. Its peel is easily separated from the pulp. It may be eaten after food. This samtereh is seldom 
met with. It is found at Bengal at one village called Senargam ; and, even in Senargam, it is found 
in the greatest perfection only in one place. In general, among this class of fruits, there is no species 80 
pleasant as the samtereh ; nor indeed is there among any other.” 


© Hezret Ferdous-makin. Every Emperor of Hindustin has an epithet given him after his deeth to distinguish 
him, and prevent the necessity of repeating his name too familiarly. Thus, Ferdous-makan is Baber’s ; Himiida’s 
is Jinnet-ashidni—he whose nest is in Heaven; Mubammed Shah's, Ferdous-aramgih—he whose place of rest is 
Paradise, &c. 

+ The kAmilah and samtereh are the real oranges (koungls and sangtereh), which are now common all over India. 
Dr Hunter conjectures that the sangtereh may take its name from Cintra, in Portugal. This early mention of it by 
Baber and Himiiin, may be considered as subversive of that supposition. (This description of the samtereh, vague 
as it is, applies closer to the citrus decumana or pampelmus, than to any other.—-D. W.) 


5 Probably the kirna, a kind of citron ; Citrus, Hunter's Die. S Lit. the acid willow. 
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present year. They say that if a needle be thrust into the heart of it, it melts away.' 
Perhaps this may proceed from its extreme acidity, or from some other of its proper- 
ties. Its acidity may be about equal to that of the orange and lime.? 

In Hindustan there is great variety of flowers. One is the jdséx,> which some 
Hindustanis call the gurhil. It is not a grass; the shrub on which it grows is tall ; 
its bush is larger than the red-rose bush ; its colour is deeper than that of the pome- 
granate. Its size may be about that of the red rose; but the red rose, after the bud is 
formed, opens all at once, whereas when the jasfin opens from its bud, from the midst 
of the cup that first expands, a thing like a heart becomes visible, after which the other 
leaves of the flower spring out; though these two form a single flower, yet the thing 
like a heart in the midst of it, which springs from these leaves and forms another 
flower, has a very singular appearance. It looks very rich-coloured and beautiful on 
the tree, but does not last long, as it withers in a single day, and disappears. It blows 
very charmingly for the four months of the rainy season. It continues to flower du- 
ring the greater part of the year, but has no perfume. - 

Another is the kanfr,* which is sometimes white, and sometimes red; and is five- 
leaved, like the flower of the peach. The red kanir resembles the peach-flower, but 
fourteen or fifteen kanir-flowers blow from the same place, and from a distance they 
look like one large flower. The shrub of this flower is larger than the bush of the 
jasin. The smell of the red kanir, though weak, is pleasant. This also blossoms 
incessantly, and in great beauty, during the whole three or four months of the rainy 
season ; and is, besides, to be met with during the greater part of the year. 

Another is kefreh,5 which has a very eweet smell. The Arabs call it kari. The 
fault of musk is, that it is rather drying. This may be called the moist musk. It has 
a singular appearance. Its flower may be about a span and a half or two spans in 
length. It has long leaves like the gherav. This flower, too, is prickly, like the roee- 
bud, when unblown ; its outer leaves are very green and prickly, while its inner leaves 
are white and soft. Among its inner leaves is something like a centre or heart.° It 
has a sweet smell. It resembles a new-blown shrub, the trunk of which is not yet 
grown up, but its leaves are broader and more prickly. Its trank is very ill propor- 
tioned. It springs in stalks from the ground. 

Another is the white jasmine, which they call chambeli.7 It is larger than our jas- 
mine, and its perfume stronger. 


1 This story of the needle is believed, by the natives, of all the citron kind, which are hence called in 
the Dekhan sii-gal (needle-melter). 

2 Abulfazl informs us, (Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 74), that Akber gave great encouragement to the 
cultivation of fruit trees ; and that people of skill were invited from Persia and Tartary to attend to their 
cultivation. He enumerates musk-melons, grapes, water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachioes, and 
pomegranates, as being of the number introduced. His account of the annual bringing of the fruits 
from Kabul, Kandahar, and Kashmir, is curious. I am informed that the annual importation of fruits 
from Kabul into Hindustan is still carried on to a great extent, though daily declining. 

3 Called also jasindi. 

4 The nerium odorum ; called by Europeans in India, the almond-flower, from its smell. 

* The pandanus odoratissimus of Roxburgh. 

° The Persian translator here adds, ‘“‘ Not knowing what this is, I have written it in the same way.” 
The Tarki, however, has yumshak, probably a ball or clue, while the Persian has midngi or wisiteh. 

’ Jasminum gradiflorum. 
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In other countries there are four seasons ; in Hindustan there are three ; four months Seasons. 

of summer, four of the rainy season, and four of winter. Its months begin with the 
new moon. Every three years they add a month to the rainy season; again, at the 
end of the next three years they add a single month to one of their winters; and in 
the course of the succeeding three years they add one month to a summer. This is 
their mode of intercalation. Cheit, Beisak, Jesht, and Asad,' are the summer months, 
corresponding to Pisces, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini; Sawan, Bhadup, Kewar, and 
Katik, form the rainy months, corresponding, to Cancer, Leo, Virgo, and Libra; Aghen, 
Pais, Mah, and Phagin, are the winter, and include Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, 
and Aquarius. The natives of Hindustan, who have divided their seasons into terms 
of four months each, have confined the appellation of the violence of the season to two 
months of each term, and call them the period of summer, ‘the period of the rains, the 
period of winter. The two last months of summer, which are Jesht and Asad, they 
separate from the others, calling them the period of the heats. The two first months 
of the rainy season, Sawan and Bhadun, they regard as the period of the rains ; the two 
middle months of winter, which are Pis and Mah, they consider as the period of win- 
ter. By this arrangement they have six seasons.” 

They also assign names to the days of the week; Sanicher is Saturday; Aitwar is Days of the 
Sunday; Somwar, Monday; Mangelwar, Tuesday ; Badhwar, Wednesday ; Brispatwar, *e* 
Thursday ; and Sukrwar, Friday. 

As, by the usage of our country, the day and night are divided into twenty-four parte, e and 
each called an hour, and each hour into sixty minutes; so that the day and night are Te incn of 
composed of one thousand four hundred and forty minutes; and as in the space of a time. 
minute, the Fatihe (or first chapter of the Koran), with the Bismillah (or blessing), 
may be repeated six times, they may be repeated eight thousand six hundred and forty 
times in the space of a night and day. The natives of Hindustan divide the night and 
day into sixty parts, each of which they denominate a Gheri; they likewise divide the 
night into four parts, and the day into the same number, each of which they call a 
Pahar (or Watch), which the Persians call a Pis. In our country I had heard of Pas 
and Pasban,’ though I did not understand the custom. In all the principal cities of 
Hindustdn, there is a sort of people called Gheriali, who are appointed and stationed 
for this express purpose. They cast a broad brass plate about the size of a tray, and 
two fingers-breadth deep. This brass vessel they call Gherial. The Gheril is sus- 
pended from a high place. They have another vessel like an hour-cup, which has a Their Clep- 
hole in its bottom. One of these is filled every hour; and the Gheridlis, who watch ‘Y"™ 
by turns, attend to the cup that is put into the water. In this way, beginning from 
day-break, when they put in the cup, as soon as it is filled for the first time, they 
strike one stroke on the Gherial with a wooden club which they have; and when it Mode of 
has been filled a second time, they strike two, and so on for the first watch. The sig- time. 


1 The names of the months, as pronounced and written by the Musulmans, differ considerably from 
the genuine Hindu names. In Sanscrit the summer months are called Cheitra, Vieakha, Jeshta, Ash- 
adha ; the rainy months, Sravana, Bhadrapada, Aswini, Kritika ; those of winter, Mrigasira, Pishia, 
Magha, and Phalguni. The Hindustanis soften most of these names by omitting consonants. 

2 See Ayeen Akberi; vol. i. p. 265. 3 Watch and watchman. 

2T 
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nal that the first watch is past, is their striking very fast for a number of times on the 
Gheridl with the wooden club. [If it is the first wateh of the day, after striking re- 
peatedly and fast, they stop a little, and strike one blow; if it be the second watch, 
after striking fast for some time, they deliberately strike two; and after the third they 
strike three, and after the fourth four. With the fearth watch the day closing, the 
pight watch begins ; and they go through the night watches in precisely the same way. 

Alteration Formerly the Gheridlis, whether by day or night, beat the sign of the watch at the 

beater, ond of each watch only ; so that when a man waked from sleep, and heard the sound 
of three or four Gheris, he did not knew whether it was the second watch or the third. 
I directed, that after beating the sign of the Gheri, whether by night or day, they 
should likewise beat the sign of the watch. For example, that after beating three 
Gheris of the first watch, they should stop, and after an interval, beat one other blow 
az the mark of the watch, so that it might be known that it was three Gheris of the 
first watch. After beating four Gheris of the third watch of the night, if they stopped 
and beat three, it would indicate that it was four Gheris of the third watch. This 
answers particularly well; for when a man wakes by night and hears the Gherial, he 

Division of knows with certainty how many Gheris of a particular watch are past. Again, they 

nner divide every Gheri into sixty parts, each called a Pal; so that every day and night 
consists of three thousand six hundred Pals. They reekon each Pal equal to the time 
in which the eyelids may be shut and opened sixty times; and reckon a day and night 
equal to two hundred and sixteen thousand times of shutting and opening the eyes. By 
experiment, I found that one Pal admitted of the Kul-howullah and Bismillah being 
repeated nearly eight times, so that, in the space of a single night and day, they admit 
of being repeated twenty-eight thousand six hundred times. 

Measures, | The inhabitants of Hindustan have a peculiar method of reekoning as to measures ; 
they allow eight ratis to one masheh; four mashehs to one tang, or thirty-two ratis to 
one tang; five mashehs to one mishkal, which is equal to forty ratis; twelve mashehs 
make one tola or ninety-six ratis; fourteen tolas make one sir; and it is fixed that 
everywhere forty sirs make one man, and twelve mans one mani, and one hundred 
manis one minaéseh. They reckon jewels and precious stones by the tang. 

Mode of The natives of Hindustan have a distinct and clear mode of reckoning. They call 

reckoning: hundred thousand a lak, a hundred laks a kror, a hundred krors an arb, a hundred 
arbe a kerb, a hundred kerbs a nil, a hundred nils 2 padam, a hundred padams a sang. 
The fixing such a high mode of calculation is a proof of the abundance of wealth in 
Hindustan. 

Hindu ins | Most of the natives of Hindustin are Pagans. They call the Pagan inhabitants of 

habitants. Hindustan, Hindus. Most of the Hindus hold the doctrine of transmigration. The 
officers of revenue, merchants, and work-people, are all Hindus. In our native coun- 

. tries, the tribes that inhabit the plains and deserts have all names, according to their 
respective families; but here everybody, whether they live in the country or in vil- 
lagos, have names according to their families. Again, every tradesman has received 
his trade from his forefathers,’ who for generations have all practised the same trade. 


1 This refers to the institution of castes. 
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Hindustan is 3 country that has few pleasures to recommend it.' The people are Dees a 

wot handsome. They have no idea of the charms of friendly society, of frankly mix eee 
ing together, or of familiar imtercourse. They have no genius, no comprehension of 
mind, no politeness of manher, no kindness or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mecha- 
nical invention in planning or executing their handicraft works, no skill or knowledge 
in design or architecture ; they have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or musk- 
melons,’ no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no good food or bread in their bazars, 
no baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, not a candlestick. Instead of a candle 
and torch, you have a gang of dirty fellows, whom they call Defitia, who held in their 
left hand a kind of small tripod, to the side of one leg of which, it being wooden, they 
stick a piece of iron like the top of a candlestick; they fasten a pliant wick, of the 
size of the middle finger, by an iron pin, to another of the legs. In their right hand 
they hold a gourd, in which they have made a hole for the purpose of pouring ost oil 
in a small stream, and whenever the wick requires oil, they supply it frem this gourd. 
Their great men kept a hundred or two hundred of these Defitie. This is the way in 
which they supply the want of candles and candlesticks. If their emperors or chief 
nobility, at any time, have occasion for a light by night, these filthy Deitis bring ia 
their lamp, which they carry up to their master, and there stand holding it close by 
his side. 

Besides their rivers and standing waters, they have some rnnning water in thei Houses and 

ravines and hollows; they have no aqueducts or canals* in their gardens or palaces. oe 
In their buildings they study neither elegance nor climate, appearances nor regulerity. 
Their peasants and the lower classes all go about naked. They tie on a thing winch 
they call a langott, which is a piece of clout that hangs down two spans from the 
navel, as a cover to their nakedness. Below this pendant modesty-clont is another slip 
of cloth, one end of which they fasten before to a string that ties on the Jangoti, and 
then passing the slip of cloth between the two legs, bring it up and fix it to the string 
of the langoti behind. The women, too, have a lang—ome end of it they tie about 
their waist, and the other they throw over their head. 

The chief excelleney ef Hindustin is, that it is a large coumtry, ceil bas abundance Advantages 
of gold and silver. The climate during the rains is very pleasant. On some days it %,Hisde- 
raims ten, fifteen, and even twenty times. During the rainy season inundations.come Pleasant 
pouring down all at once, and form rivers, even in places where, at ether times, there ctimate. 
is no water. While the rains continue on the ground, the air is singularly delightful, 
insomuch that nothing can surpass ite soft and agreeable temperature. Its defect is, 
that the air is rather moist and damp. During the ramy season you cammot shoot even 
with the bow of our country, and it becomes quite useless. Nor is it the bow alone’ that 
becomes useless ; the coats of mail, books, clothes, and furniture, all feel the bad effects 
of the moisture. Their houses, too, suffer from not being substantially built. There is 
pleasant enough weather in the winter and summer, as well as in the rainy season ; but 


! Baber’s opinions regarding India, are nearly the same with these ef mast muroperse:et He upper 
class, even at the present day. 

2 Grapes and musk-melons, particularly the latter, are now common all over India. 

+ Ab-rewan. 
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then the north wind always blows, and there is an excessive quantity of earth and dust 
flying about. When the rains are at hand, this wind blows five or six times with excessive 
violence, and such a quantity of dust flies about that you cannot see one another. They 
call this an Andhi.! It gets warm during Taurus and Gemini, but not.so warm as to 
become intolerable. The heat cannot be compared to the heats of Balkh and Kanda- 
har. It is not above half so warm as in these places. Another convenience of Hin- 
dustin is, that the workmen of every profession and trade are innumerable and with- 
out end. For any work, or any employment, there is always a set ready, to whom 
the same employment and trade have descended from father to son for ages. In the 
Zefer-Nameh of Milla Sherif-ed-din Ali Yezdi, it is mentioned as a surprising fact, 
that when Taimur Beg was building the Sangin (or stone) mosque, there were stone- 
cutters of Azerbaejan, Fars, Hindustan, and other countries, to the number of two 
hundred, working every day on the mosque. In Agra alone, and of stone-cutters 
belonging to that place only, I every day employed on my palaces six hundred and. 
eighty persons; and in Agra, Sikri, Bidna, Dhulpfir, Gualiar, and Koel, there were 
every day employed on my works one thousand four hundred and ninety-one stone- 
cutters. In the same way, men of every trade and occupation are numberless and 
without stint in Hindustan. 

The countries from Behreh to Behar, which are now under my dominion, yield a 
revenue of fifty-two krors,’ as will appear from the particular and detailed statement.° 
Of this amount, Pergannas to the value of eight or nine krors‘ are in the possession 
of some Rais and Rajas, who from old times have been submissive, and have received 
these Pergannas for the purpose of confirming them in their obedience. 

I have thus described the particulars regarding the country of Hindustan, its situa- 
tion, its territory, and inhabitants, that have come to my knowledge, and that I have 
been able to verify. Hereafter, if I observe anything worthy of being described, I 
shall take notice of it; and if I hear anything worth repeating, I will insert it. 

On Saturday, the 29th of Rejeb, 5 I began to examine and to distribute the treasure. 
I gave Hfiimaidn seventy lacks from the treasury, and, over and above this treasure, a 
palace, of which no account or inventory had been taken. To some Amirs I gave ten 
laks, to others eight Jaks, seven laks, and six laks. On the Afghans, Hazaras, Arabs, 
Balfiches, and others that were in the army, I bestowed gratuities from the treasury, 
suited to their rank and circumstances. Every merchant, every man of letters, in a 
word, every person who had come in the army along with me, carried off presents 
and gratuities, which marked their great good fortune and superior luck. Many who 
were not in the army also received ample presents from these treasures; as for in- 


1 This is still the Hindustani term for a storm, or tempest. 

* About a million and a half sterling, or rather £1,300,000. 

3 This statement unfortunately has not been preserved. 

* About £225,000 sterling. 

+ Baber, just before the description of Hindustan, says that he entered Agra on Thursday, the 28th 
Rejeb. The date in the text is an error, the 29th of Rejeb being a Friday. Perhaps he thought that 
the distribution of treasure on a Friday might have seemed to interfere with his religious duties. If 
the distribution occurred on Saturday, the date is the 12th May 1626; if on Friday, May the 11th. 
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stance, Kamran received seventeen laks, Muhammed Zeman Mirza fifteen lake, Askeri 
Mirza! and Hindal, in a word, all my relations and friends, great and small, had pre- 
sents sent them in silver and gold, in cloth, and jewels, and captive slaves. Many pre- 
sents were also sent for the Begs in our old territories, and their soldiers. I sent pre- 
sents for my relations and friends to Samarkand, Khorasin, Kashghar, and Irak. 
Offerings were sent to the Sheikhs (or holy men) in Khorasan and Samarkand, as like- 
wise to Mekka and Medina. To the country of Kabdl, as an incentive to emulation, 


to every soul, man or woman, slave or free, of age or not, I sent one shahrokhi? as a 


gift. 
When I first arrived in Agra, there was a strong mutual dislike and hostility between 


my people and the men of the place. The peasantry and soldiers of the country avoided 


and fled from my men. Afterwards, everywliere, except only in Delhi and Agra, the in- The inhe- 


habitants fortified different posts, while the governors of towns put their fortifications 
in a posture of defence, and refused to submit or obey. Kasim Sambali was in Sambal, Baber 
Nizim Khan in Bifna, the Raja Hassan Khan Mewéati himself in Mewat. That 


bitants dis- 
Se to 


infidel was the prime mover and agitator in all these confusions and ineurrections. Their dif- 


Muhammed Zeitin was in Dhilpir, Tatar Khan Sarang-khani in Guflidr, Hussain 
Khan Lohani in Raberi, Kutab Khan in Etawa, and in Kalpi Ali Khan. Kunauj, with 
the whole country beyond the Ganges, was entirely in the possession of the refractory 
Afghans, such as Nasir Khan Lohani, Maaruf Fermfili, and a number of other Amirs, 
who had been in a state of open rebellion for two years before the death of Ibrahim. 
At the period when I defeated that prince, they had overrun, and were in possession 
of Kunauj and the countries in that quarter, and had advanced and encamped two or 
three marches on this side of Kunauj. They elected Behar Khan, the son of Deria 
Khan, as their king, and gave him the name of Sultan Muhammed. Marghib, a slave, 
was in Mahabun.® This confederation, though approaching, yet did not come near for 
some time. When I came to Agra, it was the hot season. All the inhabitants fled 
from terror, so that we could not find grain nor provender, either for ourselves or our 
horses. The villages, out of hostility and hatred to us, had taken to rebellion, thieving, 
and robbery. The roads became impassable. I had not-had time, after the division 
of the treasure, to send proper persons to occupy and protect the different Pergannus 
and stations. It happened too that the heats were this year uncommonly oppressive. 
Many men about the same time dropped down, as if they had been affected by the Si- 
miim wind, and died on the spot. 

On these accounts, not a few of my Begs and best men began to lose heart, objected - 
to remaining in Hindustin, and even began to make preparations for their return. 
If the older Begs, who were men of experience, had made these representations, there 
would have been no harm in it; for, if such men had communicated their sentiments 


1 Askeri and Hindal were sons of Baber ; Muhammed Zeman Mirza was a son of Badia-ez-zeman 
Mirza, the late Sultan of Khorasan. 

2 Abul-fazl tells us, that eight laks of shahrokhis are equivalent to one kror, 28 laks of dams, (Ayeen 
Akbery, vol. ii. p. 169,) which, allowing 40 dams to the rupee, makes it equal to 24 shahrokhis. This 
would give the shahrokhi the value of tenpence or elevenpence. 

3 The Persian reads Mahawun. 
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.to me, I might have got credit for possessing at least eo much sdnse and judgment as, 


after hearing what they had to urge, to be qualified to decide on the expediency or im- 
expediency of their opinions; to distinguish the good from the evil. But what sense 
or propriety was there in eternally repeating the same tale in different words, to one 
who himeelf saw the facts with his own eyes, and had formed a cool and fixed resolu- 
tion in regard to the business in which he was engaged? What propriety was there 
in the whole army, down to the very dregs, giving their stupid and unformed opi- 
nions? It is singular, that, when I set out from Kabul this lest time, I had raised many 
of low-rank to the dignity of Beg, in the expectation, that if I had chosen to go through 


' fire and water, they would have followed me back and forward without hesitation ; 


Baber as- 
sembles his 
nobles, 
and ad. 
dresses 
them. 


and that they would have acoompanied me cheerfully, march where I would. It never 
surely entered my imagination, that they were to be the persons who were to arraign 
my measures, nor that, befere rising from the council, they skould show a determined 
opposition to every plan and opinion which I proposed and supported in tke council 
and assembly. Though they behaved il], yet Ahmedi Perwanchi and Wali Khazin 
behaved still worse. From the time we left Kabul, till we had defeated Ibrahim and 
taken Agra, Khwajeh Kilan had behaved admirably, and had always spoken gallantly, 
giving such opinions as befitted a brave man; but a few days after the taking of Agra, 
all his opinions underwent a complete change. Khwéajeh Kilan was now, of all others, 
the most determined on turning back. 

I no sooner heard this murmuring among my troops, than I summoned all my Begs 
to a council. I told them that empire and conquest could not be acquired without the 
materials and means of war: That royalty and nobility could not exist without sub- 
jects and dependent provinces: That, by the labours of many years, after undergoing 
great hardships, measuring many a toilseme journey, and raising various armies ; after 
exposing myself and my troops to circumstances of great danger, to battle and blood- 
shed, by the divine favour, I had routed my formidable enemy, and achieved the con- 
quest of the numerous provinces and kmgdoms which we at present held: “ And now, 
what force compels, and what hardship obliges us, without any visible cause, after 
having worn out our life in accomplishing the desired achievement, to abandon and fly 
from our conquests, and to retreat back to Kabul with every symptom of disappoint- 
ment and discomfiture ? Let not any one who calls himself my friend ever henoeforward 
make such a proposal. But if there is any among you who cannot bring himeelf to 
stay, or to give up his purpose of returning back, let him depart.” Having made them 
this fair and reasonable proposal, the discontented were of necessity compelled, how- 
ever unwillingly, te renounce their seditious purposes. Khwajeh Kilan not being 
disposed to remain, it was arranged, that as he had a numerous retinue, he should re- 
turn back to guard the presents; I had but few troops in Kabul and Ghaznin, and he 
was directed to see that these places were all kept in proper order, and amply supplied 
with the necessary stores. I bestowed on him Ghazni, Gerdéz, and the Sultan Ma- 
saidi Hazaras ; I also gave him the Perganna of Kehram in Hindustan, yielding a re- 
venue of three or four laks.! Khwajeh Mir Miran was likewise directed to proceed 


1 This sum, at forty dams to the rupee, and taking the rupee at two shillings, would be L.800 or 
L.1000 Sterling. 
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to Kabul. The presents were intrusted to hie charge, and put into the immediate 
custedy of Milla Hassan Siraf and Noukeh Hindi. Khwaijeh Kilan, who was heartily Khwajeh 
tired of Hindustan, at the time of going, wrote the following verses on the walle of some ,...., a 
heuses in Delhi :— 


(Tiérki.)—If I pass the Sind safe and sound, 
May shame take me if I ever again wish for Hind. 


When I still continued in Hindustan, there was an evident impropriety in his com- 

posing and publishing such vituperative verses. If I had previously cause to be offended 

at his leaving me, this conduct of his doubled the offence. I composed a few extem- 

pore lines, which I wrote down and sent him. 

( Turki. }—Return a hundred thanks, O Baber! for the bounty of the merciful God Baber’s an. 

Has given you Sind, Hind, and numerous kingdoms; swer. 
If unable to stand the heat, you long for cold ; 
You have only to recollect the frost and cold of Ghazni. 


At this period I sent to Koel, Milla Apak, who had formerly been in a very low 

station, but who, two or three years before, having gathered together his brethren and 

a considerable body of other followers, had received the command of the Urikzais and 

of several Afghan tribes on the banks of the Sind. I sent by him firmins containing 

assurances of safety and protection, to the bowmen! and soldiers about Koel. Sheikh Baber join- 
, Koren, availing himself of these assurances, came voluntarily and entered into my Dele cee 

service. He brought with him two or three thousand bowmen from the Doab, vee 

all joined my army. 

' The sons and clansmen of Ali Khan Fermuli,? fell in with Yunis Ali, between And by Ali 


Delhi and Agra, at a time when he had mistaken the road and separated from Hi- |W), er 


mii(in; but, after a short engagement, were defeated, and the sons of Ali Khan made 
prisoners, and brought to the camp. At this juncture, I dispatehed Mirza Moghial, 
the son of Doulet Kedem the Turk, accompanied by one of the sons of Ali Khan, who 
had been taken prisoner, with firmans containing assurances of protection and honour, 
to Ali Khan, who, during these commotions, had gone to Mewat. That nobleman re- 
turned back in his company. [ received Ali Khan with distinction and kindness, and 
bestowed on him one of the most desirable Pergannas, worth twenty-five laks.* 
Sultan Ibribim had sent Mustafa Fermuli and Firjz Khaa Sarungkhani, with By Firs: 
several other Amirs, against the rebellious lords of the Purab (East). Mustafa had Sut) ps. 
some well-fought and desperate actions with the rebels, and had given them several bey Mah. 
severe defeats. He had died, however, before the defeat of Ibrahim, and Sheikh Be- ana ee ; 
yezid, his younger brother, had assumed the command in his room, while Ibrahim was J* 
yet on the throne. Firfiz Khan, Sheikh Bayezid, Mahmfid Khan Lohani, and Kazi 
Jia, now entered my service. I bestowed on them honours and rewards beyond their 
expectations. To Firfiz Khan I gave a grant of upwards of a kror out of Jonpir; on 
Sheikh Bayezid one of a kror from Oud; on Mahmdd Khan, nine laks and thirty-five 
thousand dams out of Ghazipur, and on Kasi Jia twenty lake‘ from Jonpér. 


1 Terkishbend.  * This seems to be the Ali Khan who held Kalpi. 3 Prabably about £6250. 
‘A kror may be about £25,000 ; nine laks and 35,000 dams, about £9640 ; twenty laks, nearly £5000. 
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Baier dis. § A few days after the Id,' or festival of Shawal, we had a great feast in the grand hall, 


‘ribures re- 
wards to his 
Hears. 


which is 
ken. 


ta 


which is adorned with the peristyle of stone pillars, under the dome in the centre of 
Saltan Ibrahim’s? private palace. On that occasion, I presented Hiimaiin with a char- 
kob, * a sword with the belt, and a tipchak horse with a gold saddle. To Chin Taimur 
Saltan, to Mehdi Khwajeh, and Muhammed Sultan Mirza, I gave a charkob, a sword 
with the belt, and a dagger.To the other Begs and officers I gave, according to their 
circumstances, a sword with a belt, a dagger, and dresses of honour; so that on the 
whole there were given one tipchak horse with the saddle, two pairs of swords with 
the belts, twenty-five sets of enamelled dagyers, sixteen enamelled kitarehs, two dag- 
gefs* (jamdher) set with precious stones, four pair of charkobs, and twenty-eight 
vests of purpet. On the day of the feast there was a great deal of rain; it rained 
thirteen times. Many of those who were seated on the outside were completely 
drenched. 

I bad at first bestowed the country of Samaneh on Mubammedi Gokultash, and sent 
him on a plundering expedition into Sambal.> I had bestowed Hissar Firozeh on 
Huamaiin by way of gift, and now gave him Sambal likewise. As Ihad placed Hindi 
Beg in Himfiin’s service, I, therefore, in the room of Muhammedi, sent Hindi Beg, 
accompanied by Kiteh Beg, Malek Kasim, and Baba Kishkeh, with their brothers and 
relations,‘ Milla Apak, Sheikh Kuren, and the bowmen from the Doab, with orders 
to proceed on duty to Sambal. Intimations had come three or four times from Kasim 
Sambali, that the traitor Biban had laid siege to Sambal, and reduced him to the 
last extremity, so that it was desirable that they should advance by forced marches. 
Bibdn, with the same force and array with which he had fled from us, had occu- 
pied the skirts of the hills, collected the fugitive and discomfited Afghans, and, find- 
ing the place ill garrisoned, during these troubles, had gone and laid siege to Sambal. 
Hindi Beg, Kiteh Beg, and the whole detachment that had been dispatched to the 
relief of the place, on reaching the Ahar-ford, 7 while busy in passing the river, sent 
on Malek Kasim, and Baba Kishkeh with his brothers, in advance. As soon as Malek 
Kasim had crossed the river, he pushed on with great expedition, accompanied by a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty of bis brethren,? and reached Sambal about the time of 
noon-day prayers. Biban, on his side, drew out his men from his camp, and ranged them 
in order of battle. Malek Kasim and his party having advanced rapidly, and got the fort 
in their rear, began to engage him. Biban, unable to keep his ground, took to flight. 
They killed a number of his men, whose heads they cut off, and took several elephants 
and a number of horses. Next morning, the Begs who had been sent to relieve the 
place arrived. Kasim Sambali came out and had an interview with them, bat made 
some difficulties as to giving up the fort, always contriving evasions. One day, Sheikh 
Kuren having concerted measures with Hindi Beg and the rest of the generals, 


1 The Id of Shawal, it will be remembered, is celebrated at the conclusion of the Ramzan, on seeing 
the first new moon of Shawal. In A.H. 932, it must have fallen about 11th July 1525. 

2 Haram-serai. 

3 A square shawl, or napkin of cloth of gold, bestowed as a mark of rank and distinction. 

4 The khanjer, kitareh, and jamdher, are peculiar kinds of daggers. 

5 Sambal is a divigon of Rohilkand. © That is, their clansmen. 

7 The Altar-ford is on the Ganges, a little above Anopsheher, or Anopshir. 8 Clansmen. 

: , 
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brought Kasim Sambali before them by stratagem, end introdaced my men into the 
fort of Sambal. The family and dependants of Kasim Sambali were suffered to leave 
the place in safety, and were conducted to Biana. 
Kalender Piddeh was now sent to Nisam Khan with letters, in which threats were Nizim 
mingled with promises. I wrote extempore, and sent the following fragment :— sates 


Contend not with Tirks, O Mir of Biana!' 

The speed and bravery of Tirks are surpassing. 

Now is the time to present yourself, and to lend an ear to counsel. 
What is the use of telling a man of what is before his eyes? 


The fort of Bifna m one of the most famous in Himdustan; and the foolish man, 
confiding too much in its strength, had cherished. expectations, and instructed his 
envoy to make demands, far beyond what he was able to command. I returned him 
n sharp answer by the man whom he sent to treat, and made every exertion to collect 
whatever was necessary for the siege. 

I sent Baba Kili Beg to Muhammed Zeitfin* with letters, in which menaces were Muhammed 
mixed with conciliation. He likewise made excuses to waste the time, and practised holds out 
a variety of artifices. Phelps: 

Although Rana Sanka,* the pagan, when I was in Kabul, had sent me an ambassa- Rana Sanka 
dor with professions of attachment, and had arranged with me, that, if I would march 4s, ri sale 
from that quarter into tho vicinity of Delhi, he would march from the other side upon 
Agra; yet, when I defeated Ibrahim, and took Delhi and Agra, the pagan, during all 
my operations, did not make a single movement. After some time, he advanced and 
laid siege to Kandar,‘ the name of a fort which was held by Hassan, the son of Makon. 

Hassan Makon had several times sent me envoys, though Makon himself had not 

waited on me with his submissions. The forts around, such as EtAwa, Dhilpfr, Guiliar, 

and Bidna,® were not yet in my possession. The Afghans to the eastward were in a 

atate of rebellion and contumacy ; they had even advanced two or three marches from 
Kunauj towards Agra, and had then encamped and fortified their position. I was by 

no means secure of the fidelity of the country immediately about us. I¢ was impossi- 

ble for me, therefore, to send any detachment to his relief; and Hassan, in the course ; 
of two or three months, having been reduced to extremity, entered into a capitulation, 
and surrendered the fort of Kandar. 


1 Biana, which lies south-west from Agra, was formerly one of the most important places in India, 
from its vicinity to the capital, which it defended op the side of the Rajpat states. 
2 Muhammed Zeitin held Dhilpdr, which lies south from Agra, on the Chambal, and is a very strong 


3 Rana Sanka, the Raja of Udipfiir, had made the principal Rajpit states dependent upon him. He 
had enlarged his dominions by the conquest of several provinces in Malwa, that had formerly belonged 
to the King of Mandu ; and was, upon the whole, the most formidable orpoeent whom Baber had to 
dread. 


‘ Kandar is a strong hill-fort, a few miles east of Rantambér. 

5 These are the chief forts to the south of Agra. EtAwa lies on the Jumna, between Agra and stAIpt 
GuAliar is a celebrated hill-fort, well known as the prison of the princes of the house of Taimur, and the 
chief place in Gohud. 


2u 
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Seas Hassain Khan, who was in possession of Raberi,' being seized witha panic, aban- 
‘{uhammed doned the place, and made his escape. I bestowed it upon Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
Ali Jeng- Jeng. 

J 

ities IT had several-times summoned Kateb Khan, who was in Etfwa, to come out and 


gren tc wait upon me; but he neither waited upon me nor surrendered the fort. I now be- 
Khwajeh. stowed the fort of Etawa on Mehdi Khwéajeh, and sent along with him Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, Sultan Muhammed Dildi, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Abdal-aziz, the 
master of horse, with some other Begs, several of my inferior Begs and adherents, and 
a number of other troops, to occupy the place. I had lately bestowed Kunauj’* on Sul- 
tan Muhammed Duldi; but, in the meanwhile, I ordered him also to march against 
Etéwa, accompanied by Firéz Khan, Mahmiid Khan, Sheikh Bayezid, Kazi Jia, and 
the Begs of their party, to whom I had shown great favour, and given Pergannas on 
the side of Purab. 
Dhalpur Muhammed Zeitin continued in Dhilpir, and, under various false pretences, 
aig would neither leave the place nor make his submission. I bestowed Dhilpfr® on Sul- 
Junid tan. Junid Birlas, and appointed Adil Sultan, Mubammedi Gokultash, Shah Man- 
str Birlés, Kitluk Kedem, Wali Jén Beg, Abdalla, Pir Kth, and Shah Hussain 
Bargi, to proceed against that place, giving them instructions to assault and take it by 
storm, and to deliver it into the custody of Sultan Junid Birlas; after which they 
were to march against Bidna. 
Raber holds Having appointed these armies to proceed in execution of their various objects, 
~courell. 1 sent for the Tarki nobles and those of Hind, and held a consultation. I stated to 
them that the rebellious lords in the east, Nasir Khan Lohani, Maarif Fermuli, and 
their adherents, had passed the Ganges, to the number of forty or fifty thousand men, 
hed eccupted Kumauj, and advanced and encamped two or three marches on this side 
of it; that the Pagan Rana Sanka had taken Kandar, and was in a state of open dis- 
obedience and revolt; that the rainy season was now nearly over; that it seemed ex- 
pedient and necessary to march against either the rebels or the pagans ; that it would 
be am easy matter to reduce the neighbouring forts after getting rid of these formi- 
dable enemies ; that then they would cost no trouble; that Rana Sanka was not, upon 
—- the whele, a very formidable enemy. All unanimously answered, that Rana Sanka 
acon fx Was met enly far off, but that it was not even plain that it was in his power to come near 
Aacum ® ws: that the rebel chiefs had advanced closer up to as; that to repulse them should 
“ee oom be cur first object ; and they therefore begged to be led against that enemy. Himaifin 
vei. represented, that it was quite unnecessary for the Emperor to accompany the expedi- 
“sla, teem, wad asked to be permitted to undertake the service. All having agreed in this 
plan, aad the Tiirki Begm, aa well as those of Hind, being pleased with the arrange- 
went, it was ecttied that Hivaditin ehould march towards the east, with the armies 


‘ Rabert was a plage wl imparsanze o8 the Jama, below Chandwar. 

+ Kywag), er Canmge, a Runaae oft} an Uke Ganges, aboat the @Tch degeee of N. Lat. It lies on the 
vagat Denk af the rived 

* Y4 wall be ehheorvod, vhai the greatet part ed Peet Qocoremnents. beeewed by Baber, were of places 
> iw be ameverd, 
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that had been appointed to proceed against Dhalpfir; and Kabuli Ahmed Kasim was 
in consequence despatched with all speed, to make these armies change the course of 
their march, so as to meet Himfitin in Chandwar.! Mehdi Khwajeh, Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, and the armies that had been sent against Etawa, were likewise ordered 

to march and form a junction with Hfmatén. 

On Thursday, the 18th of Zilkadeh, HimAiin marched to the village of Jilisir,? “ certs 
sixteen kos from Agra, where he encamped. Having halted there one day, he pro- Sateand: 
ceeded march after march towards the enemy. On Thursday, the 20th of the same 48: ?!- 
‘month, Khwajeh Kilan took leave on setting out for Kabul. aug e 

It always appears to me, that one of the chief defects of Hindustan is the want of aca 
artificial water-courses.? I had intended, wherever I might fix my residence, to con- panich Ries 
struct water-wheels, to produce an artificial stream, and to lay out an elegant and ai ie 
regularly planned pleasure-ground. * Shortly after coming to Agra, I passed the Jumna: 
Jumna with this object in view, and examined the country, to pitch upon a fit spot-for 
a garden. The whole was so ugly and detestable, that I repassed the river quite 
repulsed and disgusted. In consequence of the want of beauty, and of the disagreeable 
aspect of the country, I gave up my intention of making a charbagh ; but as no better 
situation presented itself near Agra, I was finally compelled to make the best of this 
same spot. I first of all began to sink the large well which supplies the baths with 
water ; I next fell to work on that piece of ground on which are the ambli (or Indian 
tamarind) trees, and the octangular tank ; [then proceeded to form the large tank and 
its inclosure ; and afterwards the tank and talar5 (or grand hall of audience) that are and a pa- 
in front of the stone palace. I next finished the garden of the private apartments, and 
the apartments themselves, after which I completed the baths. In this way, going on, 
without neatness and without order, in the Hindu fashion, I, however, produced edifices 
and gardens which possessed considerable regularity. In every corner I planted suit- 
able gardens; in every gatden I sowed roses and narcissuses regularly, and in beds 
corresponding to each other. We were annoyed with three things in Hindustan: one 
was its heat, another its strong winds, the third its dust. Baths were the means of 
removing all three inconveniences. In the bath we could not be affected by the winds. 
During the hot winds, the cold can there be rendered so intense, that a person often 
feels as if quite powerless from it. The room of the bath, in which is the tub or cis- 
tern, is finished wholly of stone. .The water-run is of white stone; all the rest of it; 
its floor and roof, is of a red stone, which is the stone of Bifna. .Khalifeh, Sheikh Zin, 

Yunis Ali, and several others, who procured situations on the banks of the river, made 
regular and elegant gardens and tanks, and constructed wheels after the fashion of 
Lahore and Debalpfir, by means of which they procured a supply of water. The men 
of Hind, who had never before seen places formed on such a plan, or laid out with so 


1 Chandwar lies on the Jumna below Agra, and above Etawa. 

# There are several places of this name. The one in question is below Agra, on the Jumna. 

3 Ab-rewan may be running water. 

‘ In Persia and India, a house or palace is always understood to be i aac under the name of 


garden. 
* Talar is an apartment open in front, and supported on pillars. It is fequcauy a hall of audience. 
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much. elegance, gave the name of KAbul to the side of the Jumna on which these 
palaces were built. 

There was an empty space within the fort (af Agra), between Ibrahim’s palace and 
the ramparts. I directed a large watz to be constructed on it, ten gez by ter.’ In the 
language of Hindustan, they denominate a large well, having a staircase down it, win. 
This wain was begun before the charbagh was laid out; they were busy digging it 
during the rains, but it fell in several times, and amothered the workmen. After my 
holy war against Rana. Sanka, as is mentioned‘in the Memoirs, I gave orders for 
finishing it, and a very excellent wain was completed. In the inside of the wAin there 
was constructed an edifice of three different stories. The lowest story has three 
open halls, and you descend to it by the well; the descent is by means of a flight. of 
steps, and there is a passage leading to eack of the three different halls. Each hall is 
higher than the other by three steps. In the lewest hall of all, at the season when the 
waters subside, there isa flight of steps that descends into the well. In the rainy 
season, when the water is high, the water comes:up into the uppermost of these halls. | 
In the middle story there is a hall of carved stone, and close by it a dome, in whieh 
the oxen that turn the water-wheel move round. The uppermost story consists of.a 
single hall. From the extremity of the area that is at the top of the well, at the bot- 
tom of a flight of five or six steps, a staircase goes off from each side to this hall, and. 
proceeds down to its right side. Straight opposite to the entrance is a stone, contain- 
ing the date of the building. By the side of this well, a shaft or pit has been dug, in 
such a way, that the bottom of it is a little higher than the middle of the well. The 
cattle, moving in the dome that has been mentioned, turn a water-wheel, by which 
the water is raised from the one well into the other well or shaft. On this last-men-. 
tioned shaft they have erected another wheel, by which the water is raised to a level 
with the ramparts, and flows.into the upper gardens. At the place where the stair- 
case issues from the well, they: have built a house of stone; und beyond the inclosure 
that eurrounds the well, a stone mosque has been built ; but it is ill built, and after 
the style of Hindustan. 

By:the time that Himéaiin had. made.some progress in. his march, Nasir Khao 
Lohini, Maarff Fermuli, and.the rebel lords, had assembled and encamped at Jajmau.* 
Hamaitin, when about fifteen kos* off, sent Mimin Atkeh, in order to gain intelligence, 
and to push on, to plunder and beat.up their quarters. He could not get any acou- 
rate information of their motions, but the rebels, having notice of his approach, took 
to flight, without waiting for his appearance. Hfimiitn sent out Kasimnai with Baba 
Chehreh and Buchkeh, after Mamin Atkeh, in order to get intelligence. They brought 
news of the panie and flight of the enemy ; whereupon, Haméi(in advanced and oceu- 
pied Jajm&u, from whence he proceeded onward. When he arrived near Dilm&u,' 


Fateh I Khan Fateh Khan SirwA&ni came and made his submission. He sent that nobleman to me, 


i 
submits. 
Transac- 


tions in 


Khorasan. 


accompanied by Mehdi Khwajeh and Muhammed Sultan Mirza. 
This same year, Abid Khan raised an army, and advanced from Bokhira against 


, lee of twenty feet 
ie paren is in the Do&b, below Kawnpor. $ About twenty-three miles. 
&u stands on the left bank of the Ganges, south-east from Bereilli. . 
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Merv. Ten or fifteen: peasants, who were in the eitadel of Merv, were taken and put 
to the sword. Having settled the revenue of Merv, he, in the course of forty or fifty 
days, proceeded against Sirakhs. In Sirakhs he found about thirty or forty Kizelbashes, 
who shut the gates, and refused to give up the ‘fort. The inhabitants being divided in 
thein affections, some of them opened a gate, by which the Uzbeks entered, and put all 
the:Kizelbashes to the sword. Having taken Sirakhe, he meved upon :Tiis and Meshhid. 
The inhabitants of Meshhid, having no means of defence, submitted. Tfis was block- 
aded for eight months, and: finally surrendered on capitulation, the terms of which 
were not observed ; all the men in the place being put to eee om the women re- 


dueed to slavery: 


This same year Beh&der Khan, the son of Sultan Moszeffer of Gujrat, succeeded his Bebider 


father-in: the throne of Gujrat, of which country he is now king. Upon some differ- 


enee with his father, he had fled te Sultan Ibrahim, by whom he was treated with great th 


slight; during the time that I was in the vicinity of Panipat, I received from him 
letters asking for assistance. I returned him a gracious and encouraging answer, in- 
viting- him to join me. He at first intended to wait upon me, but afterwards changed 
his plan, and, separating from Ibrahim’s army, took the road of Gujrat. His father, 


Khan suc- 
ceeds his fa- 
er, Sultan 
Mozeffer, in 
Gujrat. 


Sultan. Mozeffer, having died at this very crisis, his elder brother Sekander Shah, the short reign 


eldeat:som of Sultan Mozeffer, succeeded his father in the throne of Gujrat. In.con- ae 


sequence of: his bad conduct, one of his slaves, Emad-al-mfilk, conspired with some 
others; and put him to death by strangling him. They then sent for Behader Khan, 
who was still on the road, and on his arrival, placed him in his father’s throne, under 
the name of Behader Shah. This prince acted rightly in enforcing the law of retalia- 
tion, by putting to death Em&d-al-M4lk, who had behaved so treacherously ; but. un- 
fortunately, besides this, he put to death a namber of his father’s Amirs, and gave 
proofs :of his:being a bleod-thirety and ungovernable young mas. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 938. 


Sekander 


In the month of Moharrem,' Beg Weis arrived. with news of the birth of Farik; al- Birth of 


though a messenger on foot had previously.brought me the news, yet Beg Weis came * 


arik. 


this month for the purpose of communicating the good tidings. He was born on Auger 2. 


Friday eve, the 28d of the month of Shawal, and named Farik. 


I had directed Ustad Ali Kuli to cast a large cannon, for the purpose of battering Ustid Ali 
Biana, and some other places which had not submitted. Having prepared the forges j,,.¢ a ae 
and all the necessary implements, he sent a messenger to give me notice that every- mi 


thing was ready. On Monday, the 25th of Moharrem,* we went to see Ustad Ali 


1 Moharrem, A.H. 938, began on 8th October 1526. 
? Moharrem 25th, November 1, happens on a Thursday. There is probably an error in the text, of 
Doshembeh for See : 


Hamaitn’s 


army revall- 


ed. 
October 31. 
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Kali cast his gun. Around the place where it was to be cast were eight forges, and 
all the implements in readiness. Below each forge they had formed a channel, which 
went down to the mould in which the gun was to be cast. On my arrival, they opened 
the holes of all the different forges. The metal flowed down by each channel in a liquid 
state, and entered the mould. After waiting some time, the flowing of the melted metal 
from the various forges ceased, one after another, before the mould was full. There 
was some oversight either in regard to the forges or the metal. Ustad Ali KGli was 
in terrible distress ; he was like to throw himeelf into the melted metal that was in the 
mould. Having cheered him up, and given him a dress of honour, we contrived to 
soften his shame. Two days after, when the mould was cool, they opened it. Ustad 
Ali Kili, with great delight, sent a person to let me know that the chamber of the gun 
for the shot was without a flaw, and that it was easy to form the powder chamber. 
Having raised the bullet-chamber of the gun, he set a party to work to put it to rights, 
while he betook himself to completing the powder chamber.! 

Mehdi Khwajeh, who had received the charge of Fateh Khan Sirwini from Hi- 
maiin, brought him to court. He had parted from Himfiin at Dilmau. I gave 
Fateh Khan a favourable reception, and bestowed on him the Pergannahs of his father, 
Azim Himaiin, with some places in addition, to the value of a kror.and sixty laks.+ 
In Hindustan it is customary to bestow on the Amirs who are in the highest favour 
certain titles. One of these is Azim Himaiin; another is Khan Jeh&an; another Khan 
Khanan.’ His father’s title was Azim Himaifin. As I saw no propriety in any one’s 
bearing this title except Hfimaiiin himself, I abolished it, and bestowed the name of 
Khan Jehan on Fateh Khan Sirwaini.' 

On Wednesday, the 20th of Sefer,’ I erected awnings on the banks of the tank, on 
the side above the tamarind trees, and had a feast, when I invited Fateh Khan Sirwiai 
to a drinking party, made him drink wine, invested him with a turban, and a complete 
dress of honour from head to foot,® and, after distinguishing him by these marks of 
favour and grace, gave him leave to return to his own country. It was arranged that 
his son Mahmiid Khan should always remain at court. 

On Wednesday, the 24th of Moharrem, Muhammed Ali Haider Rikabdar was des- 
patched with all speed to Htiimaiin, to desire him, as the army of the rebels of the 
Purab (east) had been put to flight and dispersed, that, immediately on Muhammed 


_ Ali’s arrival, he should proceed to Jonpir,’ leave in the place some Amirs adequate to 


the trust, and then immediately set out with his army in order to rejoin me; that the 
Pagan Rana Sanka had taken advantage of the absence of the army, to ee very 
close upon me, and was now the first object to be attended to. 


1 It would appear, from this account, that cannon were sometimes made of parts bound or clamped 
together. They were frequently formed of iron bars strongly compacted into a circular shape. The de- 
scription, however, is not very distinct. . ; 

* About £40,000 sterling. . 

> These titles signify the Mighty August, the Lord of the World, and the Lord of Lords. 

4 In the original Fateh Ali Sirwani. 

5 26th November isa Monday. The text should probably be 22d Sefer, (28th November.) 

¢ ‘The siropa was a complete dress of honour, consisting of a robe, and some other articles. 

7 Jaunpur, Jinapir, or Jionpir, a considerable city north-west of Benares. 
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After the army had marched to the eastward, I had ordered Terdi Beg, Kiich Beg, Alin 
with his younger brother, Shir-efken, and Muhammed Khalil Akhtehbegi, with hie Dutton 
brothers and Akhtajian,' Rustom Turkoman with his brothers, as well as other chiefs sonnet 
of Hindustan, and Rao Wadi Sirwani, to proceed to plunder and lay waste the coun- 
try about Biana: if they could prevail on the garrison in the fort by any assurances 
of safety and indemnity to join me, they were to do it; if this failed, they were to waste 
and plunder the country, and to reduce the enemy to as great distress as possible. 

Alim Khan, who was in the fort of Tehenger, was an elder brother of Nizim Khan of 
Biana. Repeated messengers had come from him, bringing professions of submission and 
allegiance. This Alim Khan undertook, if I would give him charge of a body of troops, 
to bring all the archers’ of Biana to listen to terms of capitulation, and to deliver 
Bidna into my hands. I gave instructions to the troops who had been sent on the 
plundering expedition along with Terdi Beg, that as Alim Khan, who was a Zemindar 
of consequence, had undertaken this duty and service, they should be guided by his 
advice and opinion in whatever regarded the reduction of Bifna. Though many of 
the men of Hindustan are brave swordsmen, yet they are extremely ignorant and inex- 
perienced in the art of war, and in the disposition and conduct of their force as com- 
manders. This Alim, who was accompanied by the whole of our detachment, paid no 
attention toa single word that fell from anybody, and with a total indifference as to 
what was expedient and what was not, carried it close up to Bifna. The detach- 
ment consisted of two hundred and fifty, or nearly three hundred Tarke, and some- 
what above two thousand Hindustanis, and men from different quarters. Nizam 
Khan, with his Afghans, and the troops of Bidna, amounted to above four thousand 
horse, with upwards of ten thousand infantry. Observing the advance of our troops, He is sur- 
and perceiving the error which Alim had committed, they made a sudden sally with Pracd end 
their whole force; and being much superior in numbers, charged the detachment at 
full speed, and put them to flight in a moment. Alim Khan Tehengeri, who was 
-Nizam Khan’s elder brother, was taken prisoner, with five or six others. In spite of 
this, I still consented to overlook Nizam Khan’s past offences, and again sent him let- 
ters, offering him terms and assurances of indemnity. As soon as he had certain infor- 
mation of the near approach of Rana Sanka the Pagan, seeing no remedy, he sent for 
Syed Rafaa, and, b yhis mediation, delivered up the fort to my troope; after which he Biana sur. 
accompanied the Syed to the presence, and was graciously received and taken into my "**4*™ 
service. I bestowed on him a Perganna of twenty laks® in the Do&éb. Dost Ishek- 

“Agha had been sent to take the temporary command of Biana till a governor was 
appointed. A few days after, I appointed Mehdi Khwaijeh‘ to the charge, with an 
allowance and appointment of seventy laks,® and sent him to his government. 

Tatér Khan Sarangkhani, who held Guiliar, had repeatedly sent messengers with Goiliar 


professions of submission and attachment. After the Pagan had taken Kandar, and eee: 
eS 


1 D’Herbelot explains akbtaji to mean a vassal who holds lands of a superior lord. In voce Akhtagé. 

# Terkishbends. 3 Nearly £5000. 

* This is probably the Mehdi Khwajeh who married a daughter of Baber’s, and who afterwards aspi- 
red to the throne. 

6 About £17,500. 
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when he was approaching Biana, one of the Rajas of Gualiar, Dermenket, and one 
Khan Jehan, a Pagan, came into the vicinity of Gualifr, and began to attempt, by 
raising an insurrection and gaining a party, to produce.a defection and seize the for- 
trees. Tatar Khan finding himself in considerable difficulty, was willing to deliver up 
the fort tome. My Begs and confidential servants, as well as the greater part of my 
best men, had all been sent off with the armies, or in various seattered detachments. 
I, however, despatched Rahimdad with a party of Behreh-men.and Lahoris, and made 
Imshiji Tinkitar with his brothers accompany them, having previously assigned Per- 
gannas in Guilifr to the whole party. I-likewise sent along with them Milla Apak 
and Sheikh Kuren, who were directed to return after establishing Rahimdad in Gua- 
liar. When they got near Gualiar, Tatér. Khan had changed his mind, and would not 
suffer them to enter the fort. At this period Sheikh Muhammed Ghis, well known 


_ as a Derwish, and celebrated for his piety, and whose followers and disciples are very 


numerous, sent a man from the fort to Rahimdad, to advise him to procure admission 
any way that he could; that Tatar Khan’s intentions were changed, and that now he 


was resolved to hold out. Rahimdad, on receiving this information, sent in notice 


that he was afraid to remain without, from dread of the Pagans; and proposed that he 
should be allowed to enter the fort with a few of.his men, while the rest staid without 
the walls. After much entreaty, Tatar Khan assented to this arrangement. Rahim- 
dad had no sooner secured his own admission, and that of a few of his men, than he 
requested that some of his people might be permitted to attend at the gate, which was’ 


‘granted; and accordingly some of his people were stationed at the Hastiapol, or Ele- 


Dhilpér 
also sure 
renders. 


The Pani 
Afghans in- 
fest Hissar- 
Firédzeh. 


Novem. 21. 


Deteated. 


Embassy 
from Persia. 


phant-gate. That very night he introduced the whole of his men by that gate. In 


the morning Tatér Khan, seeing that there was no help for it, surrendered the fort 
very unwillingly, and came and waited upon me at Agra. I assigned for his support 
the Perganna of Bidwan, with twenty laks.' 

Muhammed Zeitiin likewise, seeing that nothing could be done, surrendered Dhil- 
pir, and came and waited on me. I bestowed on him also a Perganna of several 
laks, and made Dhilpir an imperial domain, bestowing the Shekdari? (or military 
collectorship) of it, on Abul Fateh Tirkoman, whom I sent to Dhilpdr. 

In the neighbourhood of Hissar Firézeh, Hamid Khan Sarangkhani, and a party of 


the Pani Afghans, having collected a number of Afghans and others from the coun- 


tries around, to the number of si or four thousand men, were in a state of open and 
active revolt. 

On Wednesday the 15th of Sefer, I ordered Chin Taimur to take with him Sultan 
Ahmedi Perwanchi, Abul Fateh Tarkoman, Malekdad Kerrani, and Majahid Khan 
Mialtani, and to proceed with a light-armed force against these Afghans. They ac- 
cordingly. set out, and advancing by a circuitous road, fell upon the Afghins, whom 
they completely routed, and killed a number of men, whose heads they cut off, and 


sent to me. 


In the end of the month of Sefer, Khwijehgi Asad, who had been sent into Irak, on 


1 About £5000. 
9 The Shekdar was a kind of military collector of the revenue. 


1 
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a mission to the Prinoe Tabmaap, returned accompanied by a Tirkom&n, named Suli- 
man, bringing several curiosities of the country, as presents. Among theee were two 
Circassian' female slaves. 

On Friday the 16th of the first Rabia, a strange occurrence happened. As the par- Decem. 21. 
ticulars are eircumstantially detailed in a letter which I wrote to Kabul, the letter it- Stempt t 
self is inserted here, without adding or taking away. It was as follows :— aber. 

‘¢ A very important incident happened on Friday the 16th day of the first Rabia, im Baber’s 

the year 938. The cireumstances are these :—The mother of Ibrahim, an ill-fated 
lady, had heard that I had eaten some things from the hands of natives of Hindustia. 
It happened in this way. Three or four months ago, never having seen any of the 
dishes of Hindustan, I ‘desired Ibrahim’s cooks to be called, and out of fifty or sixty 
cooks, four were chosen and retained. The lady, having heard the circumstance, sent 
a person to Etéweh to call Ahmed, the taster, whom the Hindustanis call BekAwel, 
and delivered into the hands of a female slave a tola? of poison, wrapped up in a fold- 
ed paper, desiring it to be given to the taster Ahmed. Ahmed gave it to a Hin- 
dustani cook who was in my kitchen, seducing him with the promise of four Pergan- 
nas, and desiring him, by some means or other, to throw it into my food. She sent 
another female slave after the one whom she had desired to carry the poison to Ahmed, 
in order to observe if the first slave delivered the peison or not. It was fortunate that 
the poison was not thrown inte the pot, it was thrown inte the tray. He did not throw 
it ito the pot, because I had strictly enjoined the tasters to watch the Hindustanis, 
and they had tasted the food in the. pot while it was cocking. When they were dish- 
ing the meat, my graceless tasters® were inattentive, and he threw it upon a plate 
of thin slices of bread; he did not throw above ene half of the poison that was in 
the paper upon the bread, and put some meat fried in butéer upon the slices of bread. 
If he had thrown it above the fried meat, or into the cooking pot, it would have been 
still worse; but m his confusion, he spilt the better half of it on the fire-place. 

‘‘ On Friday, when afternoon prayers were past, they dished the dinner. I was very 
fond of hare, and ate soma, as well as a good deal of fried carrot. I was not, however, 
sensible of any disagreeable taste ; I likewise ate a morsel or two of smoke-dried meat, 
when I felt nausea. The day before, while eating some smoke-dried flesh, I had felt 
an unpleasant taste in a particular part of it. I ascribed my nausea to that ineident. 

The nausea again returned, and I was seized with so violent a retching, two or three 
times while the tray was before me, that I had nearly vomited. At last, perceiving 
that I could not check it, I went to the water-closet. While on the way to it my heart 


1 Cherkes or Circassians. 2 The tola is about the weight of a silver rupee. 

3 The account of the management of the imperial kitchen ss contained in the Ayeen Akbery, is curious. 
‘‘ Ordinary people are not permitted to enter the kitchen.”—‘ During the time of dressing and taking 
up the victuale, an awning-is spread over the top of the kitchen, and care taken that nothing falls there- 
from. The cooks tuck up the sleeves and the skirts of their garments, and hold their hands before their 
mouths and nostrils. Before the victuals are taken up, a cook and one of the inferior Bekawels taste 
them ; after which they are tasted by the Mir Bekdwel, and then put into dishes.” 

‘‘ The Mir Bekawel puts his seal upon every dish,” &c.—Ayesn Aktery, vol. I. p. 62, where the whole 
arrangement may be seen. 


2x 
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rose, and I had again nearly vomited. When I had got in front of the water-closet I 
vomited a great deal. 

‘¢ I had never before vomited after my food, and not even after drinking wine. 
Some suspicions ¢rossed my mind. I ordered the cooks to be taken into custody, and 
desired the meat to be given to a dog, which I directed to be shut up. Next morning 
about the first watch, the dog became sick, lis belly swelled, and he seemed distress- 
ed. Although they threw stones at him, and shoved him, they could not make him 
rise. He remained in this condition till noon, after which he rose and recovered. Two 
young men had also eaten of this food. Next morning they too vomited much, one of 


- them. was extremely ul, but both in the end escaped. 


(Persian. oe calamity fell upon me, but I escaped in safety. 
Almighty God bestowed a new life upon me,— 
I came from the other world,— 
I was again born from my mother’s womb. 


( Turki.) —1 was broken and dead, but am again raised to life ; 
Now, in the salvation of my life, I recognise the hand of God. 


‘‘ I ordered Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi to guard and examine the cooks, and at last 
all the particulars came to light, as they have been detailed. 

‘© On Monday, being’ a court day, I directed all the grandees and chief men, the 
Begs and Vazirs, to attend the Diwan. I brought in the two men and the two women, 
who, being questioned, detailed the whole circumstances of the affair in all its par- 
ticulars. The taster was ordered to be cut to pieces. I commanded the cook to be 
flayed alive. One of the women was ordered to be trampled to death by an elephant ; 
the other I commanded to be shot with a matchlock. The lady I directed to be thrown 
into custody. She too, pursued by her guilt, will one day meet with due retribution. On 
Saturday I eat a bow] of milk. I also drank some of the makhtum flower, brayed and 
mixed in spirits. On Monday I drank the makhtum flower, and Teriake Farik,’ mix- 
ed jn milk. The milk scoured my inside extremely. On Saturday, as on the first day, 
a quantity of extremely black substance, like parched bile, was voided. Thanks be to 
God, there are now no remains of illness ! I did not fully comprehend before that life 
was 80 sweet a thing. The poet says, 


( Tarki.)}—Whoever comes to the gates of death, knows the value of life. 


‘¢ Whenever these awful occurrences pass before my memory, I feel myself involun- 
tarily turn faint. The mercy of God has bestowed a new life on me, and how can my 
tongue express my gratitude? Having resolved with myself to overcome my repug- 
nance, I have written fully and circumstantially everything that happened. Although 
the occurrences were awful, and not to be expressed by the tongue or lips, yet by the 
favour of Almighty God, other days awaited me, and have passed in happiness and 
health. That no alarm or uneasiness might find its way among you, I have written 


A. D. Loe this on the 20th of the first Rabia, while in the Charbagh.” 


Decem 


1 These Teriaks are antidotes used to avert the effects of poison. 


_ 
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When I had recovered from this danger, I wrote and sent this letter to Kabul. As Ibrahim’s 
the ill-fated princess had been guilty of so enormous a crime, I gave her up to Yunis eed 
Ali, and Khwajeh Asad, to be put under contribution. After seizing her ready money 
and effects, her male and female slaves, she was given to Abderrahim’s charge, to be 
kept in custody. Her grandson, the son of Ibrahim, had previously been guarded with Ibrahim's 
the greatest respect and delicacy. When an attempt of so heinous a nature was dis- Pi” 
covered to have been made by the family, I did not think it prudent to have a son of 
Ibrahim’s' in this country. On Thursday the 29th of the first Rabia, I sent him to 4. p. 1597. 
Kamran along with Malla Sirsain, who had come from that prince on some business. J*usry 3. 

Himaifin, who had proceeded against the rebels of the East, having taken Jonpir, .Hamaitn 
marched expeditiously to Ghazipfir,* for the purpose of attacking Nasir Khan. Tho (*"% Si 
Afghans in that quarter, on getting notice of his approach, passed the river Siri.? The is Jonpir, 
light detachment of the army, that had advanced, marched back again, after plundering 
the country. Himéaiin then arranged everything as I had directed. He left Sultan 
Junid and a body of his best troops, to support Shah Mir Hussain in Jonpfir. He also 
ordered Kazi Jia to remain behind, and left Sheikh Bayezid in Oud. Having left 
these posts well fottified, and with every means of defence, he crossed the Ganges at 
Kureh-Manikpur,‘ and marched by way of Kalpi to join me. Alim Khan Jilaél Khan 
Jighet, who was in Kalpi,’ had sent letters of submission, but had not himself come to 
court. Himéaifin, on arriving opposite to Kalpi, sent a person who removed all dis- 
trust from his mind, and Alim Khan accompanied Himiaifin and was introduced to 
me. On Sunday the 3d of the last Rabia, Himiitin waited on me in the garden of And rejoins 
the Hesht-Behisht. That very same day Khwajeh Dost Khawend arrived from Ka- ee : 
bul. | January 6. 

At this time messengers began to come close upon each other from Mehdi Khwajeh, Ap 
to announce that the Rana Sanka was undoubtedly on his march, and had been joined ae ‘es 
by Hassan Khan Mewéti; that it was become indispensably necessary to attend to their were 
proceedings, in preference to every other object. That it would be beneficial to my 
affairs if a detachment could be sent on, before the Grand Army, to the assistance of Detachment 
Biana. In order, therefore, to harass the Rana’s army, I pushed on before me towards maser 
Biana, a light force, under the command of Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Yunis Ali, Biins 
Shah Mansir Birlas, Kitteh Beg, and Kismi Bijkeh. Naber Khan, a son of Hassan 
Khan Mewiiti, had fallen into my hands in the battle with Ibrahim ; [ had kept him 
as a hostage, and his father, Hassan Khan, had ostentatiously maintained a correspond- eis joined 
ence, and constantly asked back his son. Many imagined, that if I gratified Hassan by B=ss 
Khan by sending his son to him, he would be extremely sensible of the obligation, and Alwir. 


1 It is worthy of notice, that Baber reins from mentioning his name. 

2 Ghazipar is east from Jonpir, on the left bank of the Ganges, and like that city is in Behar. 

3 The Sirwu or Sirjoo, is a branch of the Goger or Gogra, which joins it a little above Oud. Baber, 
however, applies that name to the joint stream, till it falls into the Ganges. 

« Kureh-Manikpur, so called to distinguish it from another Kureh or Currah, is about twenty miles 
above Allahabad on the Ganges, Kureh or Currah being on the right bank, and Manikpur higher up on 
the left. 


5 KAlpi stands on the right bank of the Jumna, between Agra and Allahabad, and has always been a 
place of consequence. 
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exert himself actively in my service. I therefore invested his son, Naher Khan, with 
a dress of honour, and on his entering into an engagement, sent him back to his father ; 
but that wretch, as soon as he had ascertained that his son was released, and before the 
young man had reached him, totally forgetful of the obligation conferred on him, 
marched out of Alir, and went to join Rana Sanka. I was certainly guilty of a piece 
ef imprudence in dismissing his son at such a crisis. 

A great deal of rain fell about this time, and we had several parties at which Hi- 
maifin too was present; although he did not like wine, yet during these few days he 
drank it. 

Kitin Kara. One of the most remarkable incidents of this period occurred at Balkh. When Hi- 
skh a. mAifin was on his way from the fort of Zefer! to Hindustin, Malla Baba Beshigheri 
rabagh, &c. and his younger brother Baba Sheikh deserted from him by the road, and went and 
joined Kitin Kara Sultan. The troops in Balkh being hard pressed, that place fell 
into Kitin Kara Sultan’s hands. The traitor now taking on himself and his brother 
the management of an expedition against my dominions, entered the territory of Ibek, 
Kharim, and Sarabagh.? Shah Sekander, being confounded by the fall of Balkh, sur- 
rendered the fort of Ghiiri to the Uzbeks, and Mulla Baba and Baba Sheikh, with 
seme Uzbeks, took possession of it. As Mtr Hameh’s fort was close at hand, he saw 
nothing left for it but to declare for the Uzbeks. A few days afterwards, the Mir and 
his party were ordered to Balkh, as a place of safety, while Baba Sheikh, with a body 
of Uzbeks, proceeded to occupy his castle. Mir Hameh introduced Baba Sheikh him- 
self into the castle, and appointed the rest of his party their quarters in different parts, 
Success of @t some distance from each other. Mir Hameh having wounded Baba Sheikh, and 
mite Ha- made him and some of the others prisoners, dispatched messengers full speed to Ten- 
gri Berdi at Kundez, to give him notice of what had happened. Tengri Berdi imme- 
diately sent Yar Ali, Abdal-Latif, and a party of his best men, to his assistance. Before 
their arrival, Milla Baba had reached the castle with a party of Usbeks, intending to 
have attacked it; he was, however, unable to effect anything, and the garrison having 
succeeded in joining the detachment sent by Tengri Berdi, reached Kindez in safety. 
As Baba Sheikh’s wound was very severe, they cut off his head, which Mir Hameh 
brought along with him. I distinguished him by particular marks of honour and re- 
gard, and ranked him in the number of my most intimate and favourite servants. 
When Baki Shaghawel marched against these two old traitors, I had promised him a 
reward of a ser of gold for each of their heads. In addition to all the other marks of 
favour which I showed Mir Hameh, I gave him a ser® of gold according to that pro- 
mise. 
ae Kismi, who had proceeded at this time with a light force towards Biana, had cut off 
Khan Me- and brought away several heads. Kismi and Bujkeh, while riding out with a few ma- 
nati iis rauders to procure intelligence, defeated two parties of the enemy’s skirmishers, and 
Sanka. - took seventy or eighty men; from whom Kismi having gained authentic information, 


1 The Fort of Zefer was in Badakhshan. 
* Ibek, Kharim, and Sarabagh, all stand on the Khilm river between Khilm and Kehmerd. 
3 If the ser here mentioned be of 14 tolas, the value is about £27 ; if of 94 tolas, about £45. 
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that Hassan Khan MewiAti had arrived and formed a junction with the Rana, he im- 
mediately returned back with the intelligence. 

On Sunday the 8th of the month ' I went to see Ustid Ali Kuli fire that same great Usd Aili 
gun, of which the ball-chamber had been uninjured at the time of casting, and the ©*’ss»"- 
powder-ehamber of which he had afterward cast and finished, as has been mentioned. 

We went to see how far it would throw. It was discharged about afternoon prayers, 
and carried one thousand six hundred paces. I bestowed on Ustad a dagger, a@ com- 
plete dress, and a Tipeh&ak horse, as an honorary reward. 

On Monday the 9th of the first Jem&di, I began my march to the holy war against Baber 
the heathen. Having passed the suburbs, I encamped on the plain, where I halted ane 
three or four days, to collect the army and communicate the necessary instructions, - ne Sank. 
As I did not place great reliance on the men of Hindustan, I employed their Amirs in 
making desultory excursions in different directions. Alim Khan was directed to pro- 
ceed with a light force to Gualiar, to carry assistance to Rahimdad, while I appointed 
Makon, Kasim Sambali, Hamid with his brothers, and Muhammed Zeitan, to Proceed 
with a light-armed party towards Sambal. * 

At this station we received information that Rana Sanka had pushed on with al] Defeat ot 
his army nearly as far as Bidna.* The party that had been sent out in advance were dra 
not able to reach the fort, nor even to communicate with it. The garrison of Biana 
had advaneed too far from the fort, and with too little caution, and the enemy having 
unexpectedly fallen upon them in great force, completely routed them. Sanger Khan 
Jenjuheh fell on this occasion. When the affair began, Kitteh Beg came galloping up 
without his armour, and joined in the action. He had dismounted a Pagan, and was 
in the act of laying hold of him, when the Hindu, snatching a sword from a servant 
of Kitteh Beg, struck the Beg on the shoulder, and wounded him so severely, that he 
was not able to come into the field during the rest of the war against Rana Sanka. 
He, however, recovered long after, but never was completely well. Kismi, Shah Man- 
sir Birlaés, and every man that came from Biana, I know not whether from fear, or 
for the purpose of striking a panic into the people, bestowed unbounded praise on the 
courage and hardihood of the Pagan army. 

Marohing hence, I sent forward Kasim, the master‘ of horse, with the pioneers, to 
open a number of wells in the Perganna of Medhakir, which was the place where the 
army was to encamp. 

On Saturday the fourteenth of the first JemAdi, I marched from the vicinity of Agra, r., 16. 
and encamped in the ground where the wells had been dug. | 

Next morning I marched from that ground. It occurred to me that, situated as I Feb. 17. 
was, of all the places in this neighbourhood, Sikri® being that in which water was pater 

marches for 

1 Of the first Jemadi, which is the 10th of February 1897. see 

2 Sambal lies to the east of the Ganges, nearly in the latitude of Delhi, and not far from Anopshfr. 

3 Biana lies between Agra and Rantambér, but nesrer the former. 

* Mir Akhar. 

+ Sikri was a favourite place of Baber’s ; he built a palace and laid out a garden there. When his 
grandson Akber made his pilgrimage on foot, from Agra to Ajmir, to the tomb of Khwajeh Mundi, and 
back, to procure the saint's intercession for his having male children, he visited a Dervish naméd Selim 
at Sikri, and learned from him that God had heard his prayers, and that he would heve three sons.— 


Discomfi- 
ture of Ab- 
dal-aziz’s 


detachment. 
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most abundant, was, upon the whole, the most desirable station for a camp; but that 
it was possible that the Pagans might anticipate us, take possession of the water and 
encamp there. I therefore drew up my army in order of battle, with right and left 
wing and main body, and advanced forward in battle array. I sent on Derwish Mu- 
hammed Sarban with Kismnai,' who had gone to BiAna and returned back, and who 
had seen and knew every part of the country; ordering him to proceed to the banks 
of the Tank of Sikri, and to look out for a good ground for encamping. On reaching 
my station, I sent a messenger to Mehdi Khwajeh, to direct him to come and join me 
without delay, with the force that was in Bidna. At the same time I sent a servant 
of Himaiin’s, one Beg Mirak Moghil, with a body of troops, to get notice of the mo- 
tions of the Pagans. They accordingly set out by night, and next morning returned 
with information, that the enemy were encamped a kos on this side of Bisdwer.? The 
same day Mehdi Khwajeh, with Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the light troops that 
had been sent to Bidna, returned and joined us. 

I had directed that the different Begs should have charge of the advance and scouts 
in turn.” When it was Abdal-aziz’s day, without taking any precautions, he advanced 
as far as Kanwiheh, which is five kos from Sikri. The Pagans were on their march 
forward when they got notice of his imprudent and disorderly advance, which they no 
sooner learned, than a body of four or five thousand of them at once pushed on and fell 
upon him. Abdal-aziz and Milla Apak had with them about a thousand or fifteen 
hundred men. Without taking into consideration the numbers or position of the ene- 
my, they immediately engaged. On the very first charge, a number of their men were 
taken prisoners and carried off the field. 

The moment this intelligence arrived, I dispatched Mohib Ali Khalifeh, with his fol- 
lowers, to reinforce them. -Mialla Hassain and some others were sent close after to 
their support, being directed to push on, each according to the speed of his horse.’ I 
then detached Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng to cover their retreat. Before the arrival of 
the first reinforcement, consisting of Mohib Ali Khalifeh and his party, they had re- 
duced Abdal-aziz and his detachment to great straits, had taken his horse-tail standard, 
and taken and put to death Milla Niamet, Milla Dafd, and Milla Apék’s younger 
brother, besides a number of others. No sooner did the first reinforcement come up, 
than Tahir Tebri, the maternal uncle of Mohbib Ali, made a push forward, but was 
unable to effect a junction with his friends, and got into the midst of the enemy. 
Mohib Ali himself was thrown down in the action, but Balti making a charge from 
behind, succeeded in bringing him off. They pursued our troops a full kos, but halted 
the moment they descried Muhammed Ali J eng-J eng’s troops from a distance. 

- Messengers now arrived in rapid succession, to inform me that the enemy had ad- 
vanced close upon us. We lost no time in buckling on our armour; we arrayed our 


‘© This prophecy,” says Thevenot, ‘ was so pleasing to Akber, especially when it began to be accom- 
plished, that he called his eldest son Selim after the Dervish, and gave the town, which formerly hed 
been called Sikri, the name of Fatehpur, which signifies place of joy and pleasure, and built there a very 
beautiful palace, with the intention of making it his capital.” — Thevenot’s Travels, vol. V. p. 148. 

1 Or Kismi. 2 Bisawer is a small town ten or twelve miles north-west from Biana. 
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horses in their mail, and were no sooner accoutred than we mounted and rode out; I 
likewise ordered the gans to advance. After marching a kos we found that the enemy 
had retreated. 

There being a large tank on our left, I encamped there to have the benefit of the 
water. We fortified the guns in front, and connected them by chains. Between every Baber for- 
two guns we left a space of seven or eight gez,' which was defended by a chain. Mus- penta 
tafa Raimi had disposed the guns according to the Rimi? fashion. He was extremely 
active, intelligent, and skilful in the management of artillery. As Ustad Ali Kali was 
jealous of him, I had stationed Mistafa in the right with Hfitmaifin. In the places 
where there were no guns, I caused the Hindust&ni and Khoras&ni pioneers and spade- 
men to run a ditch. In consequence of the bold and unexpected advance of the Pa- 
gans, joined to the result of the engagement that had taken place at Bidna, aided by 
the praises and encomiums passed on them by Shah Mansfr, Kismi, and those who 
had come from Bifna, there was an evident alarm diffused among the troops; the de- 
feat of Abdal-aziz completed this panic. In order to reassure my troops, and to add to 
the apparent strength of my position, wherever there were not guns, I directed things 


__ . like tripods to be made of wood, and the spaces between each of them, being seven or 


eight gez,* to be connected and strengthened by bull’s hides twisted into ropes. Twenty 

or twenty-five days elapsed before these machines and furniture were finished. During 

this interval, Kasim Hussain Sultan, who was the grandson of Sultan Hussain Mirza 

by one of his daughters, Ahmed Yisef, Syed Yifisef, with some who belonged to the 

royal camp, and a number of other men who had gathered by ones and twos from dif- 

ferent quarters, amounting in all to five hundred persons, arrived from Kabul. Mu- Mohammed 
hammed Sherif the astrologer, a rascally fellow, came along with them. Baba Dost Sica | 
Sachi,‘ who had been sent to KA&bul for wine, came back with some choice wine of 

Ghazni, laden on three strings of camels,’ and arrived in their company. While the 

army was yet in the state of alarm and panic that has been mentioned, in consequence 

of past events and of ill-timed and idle observations that had been spread abroad, that 
evil-minded wretch Muhammed Sherif, instead of giving me any aésistance, loudly 
proclaimed to every person whom he met in the camp, that at this time Mars was in 

the west, and that whoever should engage coming from the opposite quarter would be 

defeated. The courage of such as consulted this villainous soothsayer, was consequently 

atill farther depressed. Without listening to his foolish predictions, I proceeded in 

taking the steps which the emergency seemed to demand, and used every exertion to 

put my troops in a fit state to engage the enemy. 

On Sunday the 21st ¢ I sent Sheikh JemAli to collect as many bowmen of the Doab Sheikh Je- 
and Delhi as he could, to proceed with them to plunder the country of Mewat, and to [ulisat 
leave nothing undone to annoy and distress these districts. Malla Tirk Ali, who had Mewit. 
come from Kabul, was instructed to accompany Sheikh Jemili, and to see that every- 


1 Fifteen or sixteen feet. 2 Turkish or Ottoman. — 

5 Fourteen or sixteen feet. ‘ Sdchi probably means Abdar (waterman), butler. 

$ The kitar or string of camels, contained five, according to Abulfasl, Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 145 ; 
who assigns the same number to that of the mule, p. 157. 

6 This probably should be Sunday, the 2a of the first Jemadi (Feb. 24.) 
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thing possible was done to plunder and ruin Mewit. Similar orders were given to 
Maghfar Diwan, who was mstructed to proceed to ravage and desolate some of the 
bordering and remoter districts, ruining the country, and carrying off the inbabitanta 
into captivity. They did not, however, appear to have suffered much from these pro- 
ceedings. 
ee ie On Monday the 28d of the first Jemidi, I had mounted to survey my posts, and, in 
Feb. 25. the course of my ride, was seriously struck with the reflection that I had always re- 
solved, one time or. another, to make an effectual repentance, and that some traces of 
a hankering after the renunciatien of forbidden worke had ever remained in my heart. 
I said to myself, O, my soul ! - 
( Persian Verse. }—How long wilt thou continue to take pleasure in sia ? 
Repentance is not unpalateble—Taste it. 
( Tarts Verse. }—How great has been thy defilement from sin !— 
How much pleasure thou didat take in despair !— 
How long hast thou been the slave of thy passions !— 
How much of thy life hast thou thrown away !— 
Since thou hast set out on a Hely War, 
Thon hast seen death before thine eyes for thy salvation. 
He who resolves to sacrifice his life to save himeelf, 
Shall attain that exalted state which thou knowest. 
Keep thyself far away from all forbidden enjoyments ; 
Cleanse thyself from all thy sins. 
Having withdrawn myself from such temptation, 
| I vowed never more to drink wine. 
He destroys Having sent for the gold and silver goblets and cups, with all the other utensils used 
etis wef for drinking parties, I directed them to be broken, and renoanced the use of wine, 
Troonnces purifying my mind. The fragments of the goblets, and other utensils of gold aad ail- 
wine. ver, I directed to be divided among Derwishes and the poor. The first person whe 
followed me m my repentance was Asas, who also accompanied me in my resolution 
of ceasing to cut the beard, and of allowing it to grow.' That night and the following, 
numbers of Amirs and courtiers, soldiers and persons not in the serviee, to the number 
of nearly three handred men, made vows of reformation. The wine which we had with 
us we poured on the ground. I ordered that the wime brought by Baba Dost should 
have salt thrown into it, that it might be made into vinegar. On the spot where the 
wine had been poured out, I directed a wiin to be sumk and built of stone, and close 
by the wain an alms-house to be erected. In the month of Moharrem, in the year $35, 
when I went to visit Gualiar, in my way from Dbilpir to Sikn, I found this wain 
completed. I had previously made a vow, that if I gained the victory over Rana 
Renounces Sanka the pagan, I would remit the temgha (or stamp-tax) levied from Musulmans. 
renee At the time when I made my vow of penitence, Derwish Muhammed Sarban and 
farasre- Sheikh Zin put me in mind of my promise. I said, “ You did right to remind me of 
a this. I renounce the temgha in all my dominions, so far as concerns Musulmans ;” 
and I sent for my secretaries, and desired them to write and send to all my dominions 
Firmans, conveying intelligence of the two important incidents that had occurred. 


1 This vow was sometimes made by persons who eet out on a war against the Infidels. They did not 
trim the beard till they returned victorious. Some vows of a similar nature may be found in Scripture. 
6 
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The following is a copy of the Firman written by Sheikh Zeineddin, and sent round 
my dominions.' ° 


The Firman of 2ehtreddin Muhammed Baber.? 


Let us* return praise to the Forgiver, for that he holds as his friends the repentant, and 
such as have cleansed themselves from their sins; and let us return thanksgiving to Him 
who shows the right road to sinners, and bestows favours on such as ask his blessing ; and 
let us give praises to the best of created Beings, Muhammed, and to his family who are 
pure, and his friends who are pure; and blessed be the mirror-like minds of men of 
understanding, which are the place in which the affairs of the world are seen in their 
true light, and which are the treasury of the pearls that adorn the forms of truth and 
right, and will] be the receivers of the figures of the brilliant jewels of this truth—that 
the human constitution, from the mode of its creation, is prone to desire the gratifica- 
tion of earthly passions, though the renunciation of such desires is inseparably con- 
nected with the favour of God and celestial aid. Human passions are not far removed 
from evil desires; and I feel that my mind ts not pure, since tt certainly draws me towards 
evil. And this abstinence from wickedness is a boon not to Be gained, but by the 
mercy of the most merciful King— Yet such is the graciousness of God, that he gives it 
to every one that asks it; And God is the author of mighty kindness. The purpose of 
writing these lines, and of enouncing these truths, is, that from the frailty of human 
nature, in compliance with the usage of kings, the seductions of royalty, and the cus- 
tom of men of rank, both kings and soldiers, during the times of early youth, many 
forbidden acts and unlawful deeds have been obstinately committed; and after a few 
days’ repentance and sorrow having ensued, these forbidden acts have in succession 
been renounced, and the door of relapse shut on such criminal transgressions by un- 
feigned repentance. But the renunciation of wine, which is the most indispensable of 
all renunciations, and the most important of all these resolutions of amendment, re- 
mained hid behind a veil, since every act has its due season, and did not show itself 
until, in this blessed and auspicious hour, when, exerting all our energies, and binding 
on the badge of a holy war,‘ we sat down, along with the armies whose sign is the 
Faith, over against the Pagans in warfare; having heard from secret inspiration, and 
from the warnings of a voice that cannot err, the blessed tidings of A. L. M.* or of, O ye 
that have received the faith, and whose hearts bend down at the mention of God, for the 
purpose of plucking up the roots of sin, we knocked with all our might at the door of 
penitence; and the pointer of the way assisting, in conformity to the saying, He who 


! There is a lacuna in the Tarki copy from this place till the beginning of the year 985. Till then I 
therefore follow only Mr Metcalfe’s and my own Persian copies. 
' % Mr Metcalfe’s copy reads, Padshah Ghazi, the ‘‘ Emperor victorious over the Infidels,” but erro- 
neously, as Baber did not assume the title of Ghazi till after the battle with Rana Sanka. 

3 The passages in italics are Arabic in the original. 

4 Ekhrdm is properly the napkin which pilgrims tie round their middle, when on the pilgrimage of 
Mekka. It is here used as the symbol of what may be called 2 Muhammedan crusade. 

5 For the meaning of the three letters, Alif, Lam, Mim, prefixed to several chapters of the Koran, 
see Sale's very learned Preliminary Discourse to that work, section 3. 
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knocks at the door, and persists in knocking, shall be admitted, opened the door of his 
mercy : and we have directed this holy warfare to commence with the Grand Warfare, 
the War against our Evil Passions. In short, after saying with the tongue of truth 
and sincerity, O, my Creator ! we have suljected our passions ; fix us on thy side, for I 
have written on the tablets of. my heart, that now, for the first time, I have indeed be- 
come a Musulman, I have blazoned abroad the desire to renounce wine, which was 
formerly hid in the treasury of my heart. And the servants, victory-adorned, in obe- 
dience to the commands which terminate in blessing, have, for the glory of religion, 
dashed upon the ground of contempt and ruin, and broken in pieces, the goblets, and 
cups, and all the utensils and vessels of silver and of gold, which, resembling in their 
number and splendour the stars of the lofty sky, were the ornaments of the Assembly 
of Wickedness, and were like unto those idols which, God willing, we shall quickly be 
aided in breaking to pieces; and every fragment was thrown to a needy or helpless 
one. And by the blessing of this repentance which draws near unto remission of 
' gins, many of those near the presence, as the custom is that courtiers follow the usage 
and fashion of the prince, in that same meeting were exalted by the glory of repentance, 
and entirely renounced the use of strong drinks; and still, crowds of those who are sub- 
jected to us, hourly find their blessing and exaltation in this self-denial. And hopes 
are entertained, according to the saying, He who shows the road to goodness is as the 
door of good, that the blessing of these acts will terminate in the good fortune and 
greatness of tht Nawab whose undertakings are successful, the emperor: And that 
from the happy influence of these good deeds, victory and success may day by day 
increase; and after the conclusion of this enterprize, and the fulfilment of this wish, - 
that the Firman which the world obeys, may receive such perfect execution, that, in 
the regions protected by our sway, God keeping watch to protect them from all evil and 
all enmity, there may not be a creature who shall indulge in the use of intoxicating 
liquor, or employ himself in procuring, or in making spirits, or in selling them; or 
who shall purchase them, or keep them, or carry them out or bring them in. Abstain 
Srom intoxication: perhaps you may be justified ; and there is a blessing on this self-con- 
quest. And, as an offering made on occasion of this sincere repentance, the sea of 
royal bounty has risen, and displayed the waves of liberality, which is the source of 
the populousness of. the world, and of the glory of the sons of men. And a Firman 
has issued, renouncing, as far as concerns the Musulmans, the temgha of all our do- 
minions, the amount of which exceeds all limits and calculation; for although, in the 
time of former sultans, the usage was to levy it, yet the practice was opposite to the 
constitutions of the laws delivered by the holy prophets; and orders have been given, 
that in no city, or town, or road, or street, or passage, or port, should the temgha be 
received or levied; and that there shall be no delay or deviation in the execution of 
these commands. And if any one alters these commands after having heard them, then, of 
a truth, the crime of such act shall fall on that person who shall change these commands ; 
the duty of the soldiers who are shielded under the royal favour, whether Tirks or 
Tajiks, or Arabs or Ajems,' or Hindus or Persians, of subjects civil or military, and of 


' Arabs, ur not Arabs. 
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all the followers of every religion, and of all the tribes of the sons of men, is, that being 
strengthened and filled with hope by this sustaining generosity, they may employ 


themselves in the praises of the mightiness of Him who exists for ever; and may never | 


deviate from the injunctions of the mandate whose termination is in good; but adhe- 
ring to their duty, according to the Firman that has been published, fulfil its inten- 
tion. And as seon as it reaches the seal, that the great, the exalted, the lofty, obey 
it. Written by the High Command. May the great God exalt this Firmdn, and the 
Almighty always protect its inviolability. Dated the 24th of the first Jemadi, in the year 
933. : 

At this time, as I have already observed, in consequence of preceding events, a gene- 
ral consternation and alarm prevailed among great and small. There was not a single 
person who uttered a manly word, nor an individual who delivered a courageous 
opinion. The Vazirs, whose duty it was to give good counsel, and the Amirs, who 
enjoyed the wealth of kingdoms, neither spoke bravely, nor was their counsel or de- 


portment such as became men of firmness. During the whole course of this expedi- 


tion Khalifeh conducted himself admirably, and was unremitting and indefatigable in 
his endeavours to put everything in the best order. At length, observing the univer- 
sal discouragement of my troops, and their total want of spirit, I formed my plan. I[ 
called an assembly of all the Amirs and officers, and addressed them,—‘ Noblemen 
and soldiers ! Every man that comes into the world is subject to dissolution. When 
we are passed away and gone, God only survives, unchangeable. Whoever comes to 
the feast of life, must, before it is over, drink from the cup of death. He who arrives 
- at the inn of mortality, must one day inevitably take his departure from that house of 
sorrow—the world, How much better is it to die with honour than to live with in- 
famy ! 


With fame, even if I die, I am contented ; 
Let fame be mine, since my body is Death’s. ! 


The Most High God has been propitious to us, and has now placed us in such a crisis, 
that if we fall in the field, we die the death of martyrs; if we survive, we rise victo- 
rious, the avengers of the canse of God. Let us, then, with one accord, swear on God’s 
holy word, that none of us will even think of turning his face from this warfare, nor 
desert from the battle and slaughter that ensues, till his soul is separated from his 
body.” 


Feb. 26, 
1527. 
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Baber’s 
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Master and servant, small and great, all with emulation, seizing the blessed Koran Its power- 
in their hands, swore in the form that I had given. My plan succeeded to admiration, ful effects. 


and its effects were instantly visible, far and near, on friend and foe. 


The danger and confusion on all sides were particularly alarming at this very mo- Baber's 
ment. Hussain Khan Loliani had advanced and taken Raberi.? Kutb Khan’s people had 4=™er- 


taken Chandwar.* A man of the name of Rustam Khan having assembled a body of 


Doab bowmen, had come and taken Koel,‘ and made Kichek Ali prisoner. Zahid had a = 
ee 


' Those beautiful verses are from the Shahnameh of Ferdausi. 
2 Raberi, a fort in the Doab, below Chandwar. 3 Chandwar lies on the Jumna below Agra. 
‘ Koel, Coel, or Kaul, is in the Doab, between Agra and Anopebir. 
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been compelled to evacuate Sambal, and had rejoined me. Sultan Muhammed Duldai 
had retired from Kunauj, and joined myarmy. The Pagans of the surrounding coun- 
try came and blockaded Gualiar. Alim Khan, who had been sent to the succour of 
Guiliar, instead of proceeding to that place, had marched off to his own country. Every 
day some unpleasant news reached us from one place or another. Many Hindustanis 
began to desert from the army. Haibet Khan Gurg-endaz' fled to Sambal. Hassan 
Khan Bariwal fled and joined the Pagans. Without minding the fugitives, we con- 
tinued to regard only our own force. On Tuesday, the 9th of the latter JemAdi, on 
the day of the Nouroz, I advanced my guns, and tripods that moved on wheels, with 
all the apparatus and machines which I had prepared, and marched forward with my 
army, regularly drawn up and divided into right and left wing and centre, in battle 
order. I sent forward in front the guns and tripods placed on wheel-carriages. Be- 
hind them was stationed Ustad Ali KGli, with a body of his matchlock-men, to prevent 


the communication between the artillery and infantry, who were behind, from being 


E.ncamps. 


March 13. 


March 16. 


Again ad- 
vances. 


And en 
ges the e 
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cut off, and to enable them to advance and form into line. After the ranks were form- 
ed, and every man stationed in his place, I galloped along the line, animating the Begs 
and troops of the centre, right and left, giving each division special instructions how 


- they were to act, and to every man orders how to conduct himself, and in what man- 


ner he was to engage; and, having made these arrangements, I ordered the army to 
move on in order of battle for about a kos, when we halted to encamp. The Pagans, 
on getting notice of our motions, were on the alert, and several parties drew out to face 
us, and advanced close up to our guns and ditch. After our army had encamped, and 
when we had strengthened and fortified our position in front, as I did not intend fight- 
ing that day, I pushed on a few of our troops to skirmish with a party of the enemy, 
by way of taking an omen. They took a number of Pagans and cut off their heads, 
which they brought away. Malek Kasim also cut off and brought in some heads. He 
behaved extremely well. This incident raised the spirits of our army excessively, and 
had a wonderful effect in giving them confidence in themselves. 

Next morning, I marched from that station, with the intention of offering battle; 
when Khilifeh and some of my advisers represented to me, that as the ground on which 
we had fixed for halting was near at hand, it would be proper, in the first place, to 
throw up a ditch and to fortify it, after which we might march forward and occupy 
the position. Khalifeh accordingly mounted to give directions about the ditch, and 
rejoined us, after having set pioneers to work on the different parts of it, and appointed 
proper persons to superintend their progress. 

On Saturday, the 18th of the latter Jemadi, having dragged forward our guns, and 
advanced our right, left, and centre in battle array, for nearly a kos, we reached the 
ground that had been prepared for us. Many tents were already pitched, and they 
were engaged in pitching others, when news was brought that the enemy’s army was 
in sight. I immediately mounted, and gave orders that every man should, without 
delay, repair to his post, and that the guns and lines should be properly strengthened. 
As the letter announcing my subsequent victory contains a clear detailed account of 
the circumstances of the Army of the Faith, the number of the Pagan bands, the order 


1 If Gurg-endaz, the epithet is the wolf-hunter ; if Karak-endaz, the rhinoceros-hunter. 
& 
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of battle and arrangements of both the Musulman and Pagan armies, I shall there- 
fore subjoin the official despatch’ announcing the victory, as composed by Sheikh Zein, 
without adding or taking away. 


The Firman of Zehtreddin Muhammed Baber,.Ghazi (victorious over the Heathen.) —_Baber's 


Firm4n. 
All manner of praise*® be.to God, for that his promises are sure, and that he assists his 
servants, and exalts his armies, and scatters in rout the bands of those who give associates 
unto Him. He is one, and except him there is nothing. O Thou who hast exalted the stand- 
ards of the Islam, by means of the friends of the faith, who walk in the right way ; and who 
hast dashed down the standards of idols, by dispersing in flight the enemies of the Musul- 
mans, who are rejected ; for verily he cuts down and destroys the race which practises oppres- 
sion ; all praise belongs unto God, who is the creator of the world ; and may the blessing of 
God light on the best of his created beings Muhammed, the greatest of holy warriors, and of 
such as ever waged war on the heathen ; and blessing be on his family and friends who are 
the pointers of the true road, even till the day of judgment. The constant succession of God’s 
mercies is the cause of the number of praises bestowed on the Most High ; and the num- 
ber of the praises and glorifyings of God is again, in its turn, the cause of the constant 
succession of God’s mercies. For every mercy a thanksgiving is due, and every thanks- 
giving is followed by a mercy. To pay the due praise and thanksgiving to the Al- 
mighty, far exceeds human ability, and even the best are altogether unable to discharge 
the mighty debt. But, above all, thanksgiving is due for a grace, than which no 
more mighty favour is, or for evermore can be, in this world,—for victory over the 
heathen, and the defeat of powerful sinners; for these are those heathen and sinners 
concerning whom revelation has been made ; and verily, in the sight of men of under- 
standing, there can be no blessing more excellent ; all good and all blessing proceed from 
God. And that grand favour, that mighty gift (which, from the cradle till the pre- 
sent moment, was the most ardent wish and most fixed desire of this heart that longs 
for the good of mankind, and is eager in pursuit of truth), at this fortunate and auspi- 
cious moment, showed itself from the hidden store of the mercies of the sublime ma- 
jesty of the Wisest of the Wise; and the Accomplisher who never reproaches, and He 
who is bountiful without cause, with the keys of victory has opened the doors of 
bounty before the face of the wishes of us the Nawab, success-adorned; and the illus- 
trious names of our ever-successful armies have been inserted in the book of the illus- 
trious warriors of the faith, while the standards of Islam, with the aid of our victo- 
rious hosts, have attained the highest heights of exaltation and glory. The particulars 
of this happy transaction, and the details of this glorious event, are as follows :—When 


1 Nothing can form a more strikir¢ contrast to the simple, manly, and intelligent style of Baber 
himself, than the pompous laboured periods of his secretary. Yet I have never read this Firman to any 
native of India, who did not bestow unlimited admiration on the official bombast of Zeineddin, while I 
have met with none but Tiarks who paid due praise to the calm simplicity of Baber. The differeng Fir- 
mans are translated, like the Memoirs themselves, with scrupulous fidelity, perhaps in some instances 
with too much. 

2 The Italic character denotes the Arabic, many of the sentences of which are texts of the Koran, — 
which, in some cases, gives the sense a broken and imperfect appearance. 

3 That is, the Christians and Polytheists. 
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the glancing of the swords of our soldiers, who are the stay of the faith, illuminated 
the regions of Hindustan with the splendours of conquest and victory ; and the hands 
of divine assistance exalted our victorious banners in the kingdoms of Delhi, and 
Agra, and Jonpur, and Kherid, and Behar, and elsewhere, as has been made known 
in former accounts of our victories; many tribes of men, both of the heathen and of 
such as professed the faith, submitted to and became subjects of us the fortunate 
Nawab. When, according to what is written, He hath waxed rebellious and presump- 
twous, and ts become one of the heathen, some having raised up their heads in revolt 
like Satan, and having become the leaders of the army of the. accursed, and the ge- 
nerals of the soldiers of the rejected, were the cause of the gathering of these bands, 
composed of some who bore on their necks the zinn&r,! (that yoke of perdition,) and 
of others who fixed thorns from the pangs of apostacy in the hem of their gar- 
ments; now the sway of the accursed Pagan, May the Almighty consign him to per- 
dition at the day of judgment, was 80 extensive in the country of Hind, that before 
the rising of the san of the imperial dominion, and before our attaining the Kha- 
lifat and empire, (although mighty Rajas and Rais, who, in this contest, have obeyed 
his mandates, and Hakims and rulers, gloryiug in apostacy, who were under bis con- 
trol in this warfare, having regard to their own dignity, did not obey nor assist him 
in any former war or battle, and had never accompanied the Pagan in any of his 
former enterprizes, but had only deceitfully flattered and fed bis vanity,) yet the stand- 
ards of the heathen streamed in two hundred cities inhabited by people of the faith ; 
whereby the destruction of mosques and holy places had ensued, and the women and 
children of the Musulmans of these towns and cities have been made captives ; and 
his strength had reached such a pitch, that, calculating according to the custom in 
Hind, by which a country yielding a lak? furnishes one hundred horse, and one yield- 
ing a crore (or ten millions) ten thousand horse, the countries subject to that Pagan 
had attained the amount of ten crores (or one hundred millions), which afforded one 
hundred thousand cavalry. And at this time, many heathen of eminence, who never 
-before in any war had any one of them assisted him, actuated by hatred to the armies of 
the faith, increased his villainous array, so that ten independent princes, each of whom 
raised on high likesmoke the boast of revolt, and who in different quarters were the . 
leaders of the Pagan hosts, and were like the chains® and fetters on the limbs of these 
wretched Pagans; each of those ten infidels, who, unlike the ten blessed, unfolded the 
‘misery-freighted banners, which mark them out for future torment and wailing, possessed 
many dependents and armies, and wide-extended Pergannas. As, for instance, Silah- 
ed-din possessed thirty thousand horse; Rafil Udi Sing Nagari, ten thousand horse ; 
Medini Rai, ten thousand ; Hassan Khan MewaAti, twelve thousand horse ; Barmal Idri, 
four thousand horse; Nirpat Hada, seven thousand; Sittervi Kichi, six thousand; Dherm 
Deo, four thousand ; Nirsing Deo, four thousand horse; Mahmid Khan, the son of Sul- 
tan Sekander, though he possessed no country nor Perganna, yet had gathered about 
him ten thousand horse, who adhered to him in the hopes that he might succeed in 


1 The zinnar is the Brahminical cord. 2 A lak is one hundred thousand dams. 

3 This alludes to the Asiatic custom of wearing chains and rings of silver and gold on the feet and 
legs ; the sense is, “‘ these leaders, though regarded as the ornaments of the Pagan host, were really only, 
by the blessing of God, as the fetters on their feet.” 
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establishing his pretensions; insomuch, that the total number of all these wretches, 
who were separated from the fields of salvation and bliss, if an estimate be formed 
from the capacity of their dominions and Pergannas, was two hundred and one thou- 
sand. These haughty-minded, yet blind Pagans, having latterly united their hearts 
with those of the other black, hard-hearted, ill-fated Pagans, like one darkness coming 
upon another, advanced in hostile array, to war with the people of the Islam, and to 
destroy the foundation of the religion of the Chief of Men, on whom be praise and bless- 
tng. The holy warriors of the imperial army, coming like the divine mandates on the 
head of the one-eyed Dejal,' showed to men of understanding the truth of the saying, 
whenever fate arrives the eye becomes blind ; and having placed before their sight the text  , 
of the blessed Koran, where it is written, Whoever engages in a holy war, of a truth fights 
Jor his own soul, exhibited their obedience to the commandment ever to be obeyed, ’ 
engage in war with the heathen and the impious. On Saturday, the 18th of the latter March 16. 
Jemadi, in the year 933, of the good fortune of which day the sacred words, since 
God has given a blessing on your Saturday, are a proof, the encampment of the victo- 
rious army of the Islam was established in the neighbourhood of Kanweh, one of the 
districts of Biana, hard by a hill which resembled the grave of the enemies of the faith. . 
When the accounts of the glorious array and parade of the army of the Islam reached 
the ears of the accursed Pagans, the enemies of the faith of Muhammed, (who, like 
the warriors of the elephant, were eager to destroy the Kaabeh of the people of the 
faith, and who made the mountain-formed, demon-looking elephants their confidence, ) 
all with one heart and mind drew out their armies, which marched under ill-starred 
standards. 


In these elephants the wretched Hindus 

Were confident, like the warriors of the elephant.? 

Like the evening of Death, the detested and execrable bands, 
Darker than night, and more numerous than the stars, 





1 Dejal, or al Masih al Dajjal, the false or lying Messiah, is the Muhammedan Antichrist. He is to be 
one-eyed, and marked on the forehead with the letters K. F. R., signifying Kafer, or Infidel. He is to ap- 
pear in the latter days riding on an ass, and will be followed by 70,000 Jews of Ispahan, and will continue 
on earth forty days, of which one will be equal to a year, another to a month, another to a week, and 
the rest will bé common days. He is to lay waste all places, but will not enter Mekkan nor Medina, which 
are to be guarded by angels. He is to be finally slain at the gate of Lud by Jesus, for whom the Mu. 
sulmans profess great veneration, calling him the breath or spirit of God.—See Sale’s Introductory Dis- 
course to the Koran. 

2 This alludes to the defeat of Abraha, a prince of Yemen, who marched his army and some elephants 
to destroy the Kaaba of Mekka. “The Meccans,” says Sale, ‘‘ at the approach of so considerable a host, 
retired to the neighbouring mountains, being unable to defend their city or temple. But God himself 
undertook the defence of both. For when Abraha drew near to Mecca, and would have entered it, the 
elephant on which he rode, which was a very large one, and named Mabmid, refused to advance any 
nigher to the town, but knelt down whenever they endeavoured to force him that way, though he would* 
rise and march briskly enough if they turned him towards any other quarter ; and while matters were in 
this posture, on a sudden a large flock of birds, like swallows, came flying from the sea-coast, every one 
of which carried three stones, one in each foot, and one in its bill; and these stones they threw down 
upon the heads of Abraha’s men, certainly killing every one they struck.” The rest were swept away by 
a flood, or perished by a plague, Abraha alone reaching Senaa, where he also died.—Sale's Koran, vol. 
IT. p. 510, note. 
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All ascending like fire, nay. rather like smoke, 
Raised their heads in hostility to the azure sky : 
Like ants they issne from right and left, 
Harse and foot, thousands of thousands. 


Eager for combat and battle, they approached the camp of the true believers. Th: 
holy wariors of the faith, who are the trees of the garden of valour, advaneed i ram&: 
straight as the rows of fir-trees, and exalted aloft their fir-like helmets and basmets. 
that gleamed in the sun, even as the hearte of those that strive tm the way of the Loz. 
Their array, like the barrier of Sekander,’ was of iron hue; and, like the road of tu: 
Muhammoeodan fuith, straight and firm, and bearing indications of its strength. 4ac 
the foundation of the array was Lhe those foundations which are strong, and suppertac 
success and victory ; and what is written, Zhey are on the right road ow the side of ther 
Creator, and they are successful, belonged to the men in that array. 

( Mesnevi)—In that array there was no rent occasioned by timid souls ; 
1t was firm as the wish of the Emperor and the faith. 
Ther standards all swept the aky, 
And the dcnnor-siaffs were ail—of u truth we hove given success. 


lock-men and thander-darters,? who were in frout of the army, made a lime af carries. 
cemmected with each other by chains, accarding to the practice of the hely warn ef 
Rim; and the troops of the Islam finally displayed such array and firmness. that oic 
Intelhgence,* and our Heaven,‘ poured down praises om their orderer and erramesr - 
and m making this array and arrangement, and firm front and immovable onder. 
a personage honoured in the imperial presence, the pillar of the royal state, Nimam- 
eddim Ali Ahalifeh. gave all iis ad and asuatance ; and all his idess were conierm- 
ahie to fate, and all his acts and damps were apreealle to the illuminated mind caf 
the Emperor). The station of the impertal grandeur was eatabliahed im the centr . 
woured of fate, the selected-by-the-kinduessrs of the amistamce-giving king, Chin 
Tameaur Sultan; and the son hich-in-cank, who is distinguiked by the pif of the 
exahad majesty, Suleman Shah; and be wiw % exalted br poimime the trae rend. 
the pactv-adormed Aibwijeb Dom Khiwend: and the trusty in the myrity empire. 
faichful 1 the exalsed revalr. the cauhdenttal counsellor, the chesem amome per- 
amme of trost. Lome 4c: the prop of the crandees. the perfect im friendship, Shah 
Mamsir Birla: ihe prop of the mobic. the chowem among the attached, Der- 
wist Niublemamed Sicbur: che prop of the mebles, the pore m@ attachment, Abdalla 
Sander an@d Dom lebik-Arim. were suuuoned im tier pests. And m der lek 
uw ihe cenire. the sovereycnv—eeammes. thr kiuiaho-desoentiec Suit, Aleeddm Alem 


Ti: germs = trac wal eepawert u hee beer crease im Aicomer tie Gree mt tie Teer 2 
cae wees: of tine Campa, 2 repeees the mvcasine oF Fain ame Ale, Gor amc Alesse. 
> Frere, op -oere. = the mene. wert o indus io: & meicnwt~ae, 
> Ene. heeligeeee. tee Fos hhuclbesre. wos seers oo ode te potion 2 othe eee 
isSVSI.. 
© Tae differs: Seberrs: ar ancl suggpeert. & te AUT eer we sais ow them. anc keep the 
eer jeer Srcemest. ces. 
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Khan, the son of Sultan Behlul Lodi, a prince who has near access to the royal 
majesty; and the Dastir, the most exalted among Sadders' of the human race, 
‘the protector of mankind, the supporter of the Islam, Sheikh Zein Khawafi; and 
the prop of nobles, the perfect-in-friendship, Mohib Ali, the son of him who has 
near access to the royal majesty above mentioned ;? and the chosen among nobles, 
Terdi Beg, the brother of Kfich Beg, who has been received into mercy and purified ; 
Shir-efken, the son of the said Kfich Beg, who has received the divine forgiveness ; 

and the chosen among grandees and nobles, the mighty Khan, Araish-Khan ; and the 
Vizir, the greatest of Vizirs among men, Khwajeh Hussain, and a band of grand offi- 
cers, were stationed, each in his place. And in the right wing, the exalted son, the 
fortunate, the honourable, befriended-of-fate, the happy, the well-regarded in the sight 
of the mercies of Creating Majesty, the star of the sign of monarchy and success, the 
sun of the sphere of Khilafat and royalty, the praised by slave and free, the exalter of 
the emperor and empire, Muhammed Hiimaifin Behader, was stationed. On the right 
of that lofty prince, who is nearly allied to good fortune, was he whose rank approxi- 
mates to royalty, who is distinguished by the favour of the king, the giver of all gifts, 
Kasim Hussain Sultan; the column of the nobility, Ahmed Yusuf Aghlanchi; the 
trusted-of-royalty, the perfect-in-fidelity, Hindu Beg Kéchin; and the intrusted-of- 
royalty, Khosrou Gokultash ; and the intrusted-of-royalty, Kewim Beg Urdu-Shah ; 

and the pillar of the royal retainers, the perfect-in-attachment, Wali Kasim Karagiizi ; 

and the chosen among attached adherents, Pir Kuli Sistani; and the pillar of vizirs 
amongst mankind, Khwajeh Pehlewan Badakhshi; and the prop of the royal bands, 
Abdal Shakir ; and the prop of the nobility, Suleman Agha, the ambassador of Irak, 
and Hussain, the ambassador of Sistén, were stationed. On the victory-clothed left 
of the fortunate.son who has been mentioned, of lofty extraction and Syed race, of the 
family of Murtiza,? Mir Hameh ; and the prop of the household troops, Muhammedi 
Gokultash, and Khwijehgi Asad Jandar, were stationed. And in the right wing, of 
the Amirs of Hind, the Umdet-al Mulk (prop of the state), Khan Khanian (Khan of 
Khans), Dilawer Khan; and the prop of the nobility, Malekd&d-e-Kirrani; and the 
prop of the nobility, the Sheikh of Sheikhs, Sheikh Kuren, were stationed, each in 
his fixed place. And in the left wing of the Islam-exalted armies, the lord of high 
rank, the protection of the magistracy, the abode of greatness, the ornament of the 
family of Taha and Yasin,‘ Syed Mehdi; and the exalted, the fortunate brother, he 
who is well regarded in the sight of the Creating King, Muhammed Sultan Mirza ; 
and the personage near to royalty, the descended of monarchs, Adel Sultan, son of 
Mehdi Sultan; and the intrusted-in-the-state, the perfect-in-attachment, Abdal-aziz 
Mir Ahkir;° and the intrusted-in-the-state, the pure-in-friendship, Muhammed Ali 


1 Dastir and Sadder, the former of which seems originally to have meant, one who retains within rule, 
and the latter, one who holds an eminent seat, were both first applied to religious directors, but after- 
wards to political ministers. Dastir, at the present day, is constantly used for a Visier, except among the 
Parsis, who give the name of Dastir to their priests ; and it is here used as a high priest. The Sadder 


is a chief judge. 
2 Nizameddin Ali Khalifeh. Ss Murtiza is a name of Ali. 
*« That is, of Muhammed. > Master of horse. 
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Jeng-Jeng; and the prop of the nobility, Kutluk Kedem Kerawal ; and Shah Hussain 
Yeregi, Moghul Ghanchi, and Jan Beg Atkeh, extended their ranks. And in this sta- 
tion, of the Amirs of Hind, of royal race, Jilal Khan, and Kemél Khan, the son of the 
Sultan Alaeddin who has been named; and the selected among nobles, Ali Khan 
Sheikhzadeh Fermuli; and the prop of nobles, Nizam Khan of Bidna, were placed. 
And as a tulughmeh (or flanking party), two persons of chief trust among the house- 
hold retainers, Terdikeh and Malek Kasim, the brother of Baba Kishkeh, with a 
party of the Moghul tribes, were stationed on the right wing; and two persons of trust 
from among the nobility, Momin Atkeh and Rustam Turkomaa Bashligh, with a party 
of the Emperor’s own immediate dependants, were stationed on the left wing ; and the 
prop of the household troops, the perfect-in-friendship, the choice of confidential advi- 
sers, Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi, having arranged the nobles and grandees of the 
warriors of the faith in their suitable stations and places, himself repaired to await my 
commands ; and he sent the tewachis! to execute their orders, and despatched directions 
worthy to be obeyed, regarding the array and disposition of the army and troops, to 
the Sultans high in rank, and to the great Amirs, and to all the illustrious soldiers of 
the Faith. And when the pillars of the army were made firm, and every person had 
repaired to his post, the firman, worthy to be obeyed, and necessary to be attended 
to, was published, commanding that no person should move from his station without 
orders, nor lift his hand to engage without instructions. And of the aforesaid 
day about one watch and two geris were past,? when the two opposing armies having 
approached each other, the combat and battle began. While the centres of the two 
armies, like light and darkness, stood opposed to each other, so desperate an engage- 
ment ensued on the right and left wings, that the ground was shaken with an earth- 
quake, while a tumultuous clangour filled the uppermost heaven. The left wing of the 
ill-doomed heathen approached the right wing of the faith-clothed armies of the Islam, 
and made a desperate attack on Khosrou Gokultash, Malek Kasim, and Baba Kish- 
keh. Our brave and elevated brother, Chin Taimur Sultan, according to orders, 
carried a gallant reinforcement, joined in the combat, and, having driven back the 
heathen, pushed on nearly to their centre. And a noble gift has been given to that 
our exalted brother. And the wonder of our times, Mustafa Rimi, from the centre, 
directed by my exalted, upright, and fortunate son, who is regarded with favour in 
the sight of the Creating Majesty, and distinguished with the particular grace of the 
mighty King who commands to do and not to do, Muhammed Himaitin Behader, having 
brought forward the cannon, broke the ranks of the pagan army with matchlocks and 
guns like their hearts. And during the battle, Kasim Sultan Hussain, of royal race, 
and the pillar of the nobles, Ahmed Yisef and Kewim Beg, having received orders, 
hastened to his support: and as, from time to time, armies of the heathen and troops 
of the rebels came from behind repeatedly to the succour of their men, we also des- 
patched to the assistance of our warriors, the intrusted-in-the-state, Hindu Beg Ko- 
chin, and after him, the prop of the nobility, Muhammed Gokultash and Khwajehgi 


' A sort of adjutants and aid-de-camps. 2 About half past nine in the morning. 
3 That is, black and covered with smoke. 
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Asad, and afterwards the intrusted in the high monarchy, the trust-worthy in the 
resplendent court, the most confided-in of nobles, the chosen among my confidential 
adherents, Yunis Ali, and the prop of the nobles, the perfect-in-attachment, Shah 
Mansir Birlis, and the prop of the grandees, the pure-in-fidelity, Abdalla Kitabdar, 
and behind him, the prop of the nobles, Dost Ishek-Agha, Muhammed Khalil Akhteh- 
hegi. The heathen made repeated and desperate attacks on the left wing of the army 
of Islam, and fell furiously upon the holy warriors, the children of salvation ; and each 
time the high and mighty holy warriors struck some with wounds from their arrows 
which lead to victory, and sent them to the house of destruction, the worst of abodes, and 
part of them they drove back. And the trusty among the nobles, Momin Atkeh and Rus- 
tam Turkoman, advancing in the rear of the dark and benighted bands of the heathen, 
who reposed on evil fortune; and the trusty among nobles, Mulla Mahméd, Ali Atkeh 
Bashligh, the servants of the counsellor of the imperial majesty, the trusty in the royal 
state, Nizim-ed-din Ali Khalifeh, were sent to support them. And our brother of high 
rank, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the allied-to-royalty, Adel Sultan, and the trusty 
in the state, Abdal-aziz Mir Akhur, and Kutluk Kedem Kerawel, and Muhammed Ali 
Jeng-Jeng, and Shah Hussain Yaregi, and Moghul Ghanchi, having engaged in action, 
maintained a firm position ; and we sent the Vizir, the highest of Vizirs among men, 
Khwajeh Hussain, with a body of our household, to their support; and all the men 
devoted to holy warfare, exerting every nerve, and straining all their means, entered 
into fight with desperate delight, and reflecting on the text of the Koran, Say, Verily 
they regard me, and place before their eyes one of two blessings, and incited by the desire 
of lavishing their lives, displayed their life-destroying banners; and as the combat and 
battle were drawn out to length and extended in time, the mandate worthy of obe- 
dience was issued, when straightway the bold warriors of the imperial household troops, 
and the rending warriors, united in mind, who were standing behind the cannon, like 
lions in chains, issuing from the right and left of the centre, and leaving in the middle 
the station of the outer matchlock-men, engaged on both sides, and darted forth from 
behind the carriages, like the rising of the van of the true dawn from below the hori- 
zon; and spilling the ruddy crepuscle-coloured blood of the infidel Pagans in combat, 
on the field wide as the rolling firmament, caused many of the heads of the rebels to 
fly like falling stars from the sky of their bodies; and the miracle of the time, Ustad 
Ali Kili, who was stationed with his men in front of the centre, having exhibited great 
proofs of valour, discharged huge bullets,! of such a size, that if one of them were 
placed in the basin of the scale of duty, its master, then that man whose scale is heavy 
gains a name among the blessed ; and if thrown against a rooted hill, or a lofty moun- 
tain, it would drive them from their foundation like teazed wool. Such were the 
bullets he darted on the iron-clad lines of the beathen bands, and from the discharge 
of balls and guns and matchlocks, many of the suns of the bodies of the heathen were 
annihilated. The imperial matchlock-men, according to orders, having issued from 
behind the artillery in the heat of the fight, each of them made many Pagans drink 
the draught of death; and the infantry having advanced into the place of high and 


1 Seng means either a bullet or weight, whence the play of words in the text. 
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fearful conflict, made their names conspicuous among the lions of the forest of bravery, 
and the champions of the field of valour. And at the moment while these events were 
passing, the firman, worthy to be obeyed, was given to drag forward the guns in the 
centre. And the pure soul of the Emperor, on whose right is the victory of the state, 
and on whose left are pre-eminence and glory, began to move forward on the Pagan’s 
troops; which being understood on all sides by the victory-graced armies, the whole 
raging sea of the victorious army rose in mighty storm, and the valour of all the cro- 
codiles of that ocean was manifested. The blackness of the dust spreading over the 
sky, like dark clouds, raced back and forward over all the plain ; while the flashing of 
the gleaming of the sword within exceeded the glancing of lightning; so that the face 
of the sun, like the back of a mirror, was void of light. The striker and the struck, 
the victor and vanquished, mingled in the fray ; the marks of discrimination were con- 
cealed from view, and such a night ensued that the firmament was not visible, and the 
only stars that could be distinguished were the prints of the horses’ feet. 


e 


( Ferse.)}—On the day of combat, the dew of blood descended to the fish, and the dust rose above the 
moon, 
From the hoofs of the coursers in that spacious plain ; so that the earths became six, and 
the Heavens eight.! 


The warriors of the Faith, who were in the temper of self-devotion, and prepared to 
submit to martyrdom, heard from a secret voice the glad tidings, And be not dejected 
nor sorry, ye are exalted ; and from the infallible informer heard the joyful words, 
Assistance is from God, and victory is at hand ; spread the glad tidings among the Faith- 
ful. They fought with such delight, that praises were showered down on them from 
the pure above, and the angels who are near to God, hovered like butterflies around 
their heads. And between the first and second prayers, the fire of battle blazed so, 
that its flakes raised the standards above the firmament. And the right and left of the 
army of the Faithful, having driven the right, left, and centre, of the Infidels into 
one place, the indications of the superiority of the illustrious holy warriors, and the 
exaltation of the standards of the Islam, began to be evident ; and in the course of one 
hour, those damnable heathen and those atheistical wretches, being desperate and 
astonished at their condition, finally resigning their lives to despair, made an attack 
on the right and left of our centre, and having advanced their greatest force on the 
left, had nearly reached it; but the holy warriors distinguished by valour, exhibiting 
the fruits of excellence, planted the tree of their arrows on the ground of the breast 
of every one, and cast them all out like their black fortune. In this situation of things, 
the breezes of success and victory blew on the garden of the Good Fortune of us the 
fortunate Nawab, and the glad tidings came, Of a truth we have displayed on thy ac- 
count a splendid victory. The mistress Victory, whose world-adorning countenance 
decked with waving ringlets, and with God will aid you with mighty aid, had been hid 
behind a veil, as the ornamented Bride of Futurity, now gave her aid and came to 


1 There are supposed to be seven earths, and as many heavens, in Muhammedan philosophy. The 
poet supposes that one earth, being converted into dust and rising aloft, became an eighth heaven, leaving 
only six earths. 
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greet the Present; the vain Hindus discovering their dangerous state, were scattered 
abroad like teazed wool, and broken like bubbles on wine. Many were slain, and fell in 
the battle, and some giving up their lives for lost, turned to the desert of ruin, and be- 
came the food of crows and kites; and hillocks were formed of the slain, and towers! 
raised of their heads. Hassan Khan MewéAti was enrolled in the band of the dead by 
a matchlock shot, and in like manner many of these bewildered and misled rebels, the 
leaders of that’ army, were struck by arrows or musket-shot, and. closed their lives ; 
of the number, Rafil Udi Sing, before named, who was Prince (Wali) of the country 
of Udipiir, and had twelve thousand horse; and Rai Chanderbehan Chuban, who . 
had four thousand horse, and Manikchand Chuhan, and Dulpat Rai, who were mas- 
ters of four thousand horse, and Gangf, and Kerm Sing, and Rao Bikersi,? who had 
three thousand horse, and a number of others, who each were leaders of great clans, 
men of high rank and pride, measured the road to Hell, and, from this house of clay, 
were transferred to the Pit of Perdition. The road from the field of battle was filled 
like hell, with the wounded who died by the way; and the lowest hell was rendered 
populous, in consequence of the numbers of infidels who had delivered up their lives 
to the angels of hell. On whatever side of the armies of the Isl4m a person went, on 
every hand he found men of distinction lying slain; and the illustrious camp, wherever 
it has moved after the fugitives, could nowhere find a spot in which to plant a foot, in 
consequence of the number of distinguished men lying mangled. 


All the Hindus were scattered and confounded 

With stones, like the warriors of the elephant. 

Many hills of their bodies were seen, 

And from each hill flowed a rivulet of running blood. 
From the dread of the arrows of the ranks full of grandeur, 
They were flying and running‘ to every field and hill. 


Arabic.— They go backwards in flight. And the event happened as it had been ordain- 
ed of Fate. Andnow the praise be to God, who is All-hearing and All-wise ; and except 
Srom whom there is no help, for he is great and powerful. Written in the month of the 
latter Jemfdi, in the year 938. Mar. 1527. 


After this victory I used the epithet GAdzi,> in the imperial titles. On the Fateh- Baber ax- 


nameh (or official account of the victory), below the imperial titles (inscribed on the tide of 


ti 
back of the despatches), I wrote the following verses :— Ghazi. 


(Térki.)}—For love of the Faith I became a wanderer in the desert, 
I became the antagonist of Pagans and Hindas, 
I strove to make myself a martyr ;— 
Thanks be to the Almighty who has made me a Ghasi, (victorious over the enemies of the 
Faith.) 





1 Minar. 2 Nagersi.—Mr Metcalfe’s copy. 

3 This is again a play on the word seng, which means either a bullet or s stone. In the war of the 
elephant, the enemy's army was destroyed by pebbles, miraculously dropped on their heads by birds. 
+ 4 Or by a double meaning, “ hogs flying to every field and hill.” 

5 Ghazi signifies victorious in a holy war. 


Improves 


his victory. 
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Sheikh Zein discovered the date of this victory in the words Fateh bddshah Islam‘ 
(the victory of the Emperor of the Faith). Mir Gist also, one of the men who had 
come from Kabul, discovered the date in the very same words, and sent them with four 
verses inscribed below. There was a perfect coincidence between Sheikh Zein and 
Mir Gisd, in their best emblems. The very same words were contained in their qua- 
trains. On another occasion, on my conquest of Dibalpfir, Sheikh Zein discovered the 
date in Waset Sheher Rabta-@l avel? (the middle of the month of the first Rabia); and 
Mir Gist hit upon the very same words. . 

Having defeated the enemy, we pursued them with great slaughter. Their camp 
might be two kos distant from ours. On reaching it, I sent on Muhammedi, Abdal- 
aziz, Alikhan, and some other officers, with orders to follow them in close pursuit, slay- 
ing and cutting them off, so that they should not have time to re-assemble. In this 
instance I was guilty of neglect ; I should myself have gone on and urged the pursuit, 
and ought not to have intrusted that business to another. I had got about a kos* be- 
yond the enemy’s camp when I turned back, the day being spent, and reached my own 
about bed-time prayers. Muhammed Sherif, the astrologer, whose perverse and sedi- 
tious practices I have mentioned, came to congratulate me on my victory. I poured 
forth a torrent of abuse upon him ; and when I had relieved my heart by it, although 
he was heathenishly inclined, perverse, extremely self-conceited, and an insufferable 
evil-speaker, yet, as he had been my old servant, I gave him a lak‘ as a present, and 
dismissed him, commanding him not to remain within my dominions. 

Next day we continued on the same ground. I despatched Muhammed Ali Jeng- 


Deib quae Jeng, Sheikh Karen, and Abdal Malik Korchi, with a large force, against Elias Khan, 


ed. 
March 17. 


Baber con- 


structs a 
tower of 
skulls. 
Reaches 
Biina. 


Reduces 
Mewat. 


who had made an insurrection in the Doab, surprised Koel, and taken Kechek Ali 
prisoner. On the arrival of my detachment, the enemy, finding that they could not 
cope with them, fled in all directions, in confusion and dismay. Some days after my 
return to Agra, Elias Khan was taken and brought in. I ordered him to be flayed 
alive. 

The battle was fought within view of a small hill near ourcamp. On this hillock, 
I directed a tower of the skulls of the Infidels to be constructed. 

From this encampment, the third march brought us to Bidna. Immense numbers 
of the dead bodies of the Pagans and apostates had fallen in their flight, all the way to 
Biana, and even as far as Alwar’ and Mewat. I went and surveyed Bifna, and then 
returned to the camp; and, having sent for the Tirki and Hindi Amirs, consulted 
about proceeding against the country of these Pagans. That plan was, however, aban- 
doned, in consequence of the want of water on the road, and of the excessive heat of 
the season. ; 

The country of Mewat lies not far from Delhi, and yields a revenue of three or four 
krors.° Hassan Khan Mewati had received the government of that country from his 


1 The letters make 933. 2 The letters make 980. 

3 Nearly two miles, * About £350. 

5 Alwar lies west from Muttra, and is the capital of the Rajah of Mocheri. It is at about an equal dis- 
tance from Delhi and 

6 This may be from £75,000 to £100,000. 
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ancestors, who had governed it, in uninterrupted succession, for nearly two hundred 
years. They had yielded an imperfect kind of submission to the Sultans of Delhi. The 
Sultans of Hind, whether from the extent of their territories, from want of opportu- 
nity, or from obstacles opposed by the mountainous nature of the country, had never 
subdued Mewat. They had never been able to reduce it to order, and were content 
to receive such a degree of obedience as was tendered to them. After my conquest of 
Hind, following the example of former Sultans, I also had shown Hassan Khan dis- 
tinguished marks of favour. Yet this ungrateful man, whose affections lay all on the 
side of the Pagans, this infidel, regardless of my favours, and without any sense of the 
kindness and distinction with which he had been treated, was the grand promoter and 
leader of all the commotions and rebellions that ensued, as has been related. The plan 
for marching into the country of the Pagans having been abandoned, I resolved on the 
reduction of Mewat. I advanced four marches, and, after the fifth, encamped six 
kos! from the fort of Alwar, which was the seat of government, on the banks of the 
river Manisni. Hassan Khan’s ancestors had made their capital at Tajarah. In the 
year in which I invaded Hindustan, defeated Pahar Khan, and took Lahore and De- 
balpir, being even then apprehensive of the progress of my arms, he had set about 
building this fort. A person named Kermchand, one of Hassan Khan’s head men, 
who had come to visit Hassan Khan’s son while he was a prisoner in Agra, now ar- 
rived from the son, commissioned to ask a pardon. I sent him back accompanied by 
Abdal-rahim Shaghawel, with letters to quiet his apprehensions, and promising him 
personal safety; and they returned along with Nahir Khan, Hassan Khan’s son. I 
again received him into favour, and bestowed on him a Perganna of several laks for 
his support. I had bestowed on Khosrou’ an allowance and establishment of fifty 
laks,? and nominated him to the government of Alwar, from a supposition, that du- 
ring the battle, he had performed a certain very important piece of service. As his ill 
luck would have it, he put on airs and refused the boon. I afterwards discovered that 
the service had not been performed by him, but by Chin Taimur Sultan. I bestowed 
on Sultan the city of Tajarah, which was the capital of Mewat, granting. him at the 
same time a settled provision of fifty laks.‘ To Tardikeh, who, in the battle with Rana 
Sanka, commanded the Tulughmeh (or flanking division) on the right, and had dis- 
tinguished himself more than any other, I gave an appointment of fifteen lake,> with 
the charge of the fort of Alwar. I bestowed the treasures of Alwar, with gverything 
in the fort, on Himéaitin. 

I marched from this station on Wednesday the first of Rejeb, and, having come Sends back 
within two kos of Alwar, went and examined the fort, where I staid all night, and Himsiin 
returned back to the camp in the morning. Before engaging Rana Sanka in the Holy Badi Badakh- 
War, as has been mentioned, when all, small and great, took the oath, I had told them, a 
that after conquering this enemy, I had no objection to any one’s returning home, and 
would give leave to as many as asked it. Most of Himéaifin’s servants were from 
Badakhshan and the neighbouring countries, and had never served in an army on any 

1 Nine or ten miles. 

2 Perhaps Khosrou Gokultash. The Persian has Khadu. 

“ About £12,500. 4 About £12,500. > About £3750. 
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expedition that lasted more than a month, or two months at a time. Before the battle, 
they had been seized with a longing for home. I had made with them the agreement 
which has been mentioned. Besides, Kabul was very imperfectly defended. On these 
accounts, I finally resolved to send off Hfimaiiin to Kabul. Having come to this re- 
solution, I marched from Alwar on Thursday the ninth of Rejeb, and having moved 
four or five kos, encamped on the banks of the Manisni. Mehdi Khwajeh appearing 
also to be very. uncomfortable, I gave him liberty to return to Kabul. The shekdari' 
of Biana I conferred on Dost Ishek-agha. As Mehdi Khwajeh held the nominal go- 
vernment of Etawa, I now bestowed it on Jaafer Khwajeh, the son of Kutb Khan, 
who had fled from Etawa and joined me. I halted three or four days in this ground, 
previous to taking leave of Himaiin. From this station, I despatched Momin Ali 
Tewachi? to Kabul, with letters giving an account of the victory. 

I had heard much of the fountain of Pirézpir, and of the great tank of Koti- 
lah.2 On Sunday, I mounted and rode out from the camp, for the double purpose 
of seeing the country, and of conducting Himaiin to some distance on his way. 
That day I went to visit Pirézpfr and its fountain, and took a maajiin. In the 
valley from which the water of the fountain flows, the Kanir flowers were all in 
full bloom. It is very beautiful, though it will not support the high praises lavished 
upon it. Within this valley, where the stream widens, I directed a reservoir to be 
made of hewn stone, ten by ten.‘ We halted that night in the valley, and next morn- 
ing rode to visit the tank of Kétilah. One of its banks is formed by the side of a hill, 
and the river Manisni flows into it. It is a very large tank, but does not look well 
from either of its sides. In the midst of the tank is a rising ground, around it are a 
number of small boats. The inhabitants of the towns on the banks of the tank, when 
any alarm or confusion occurs, embark in their boats, and make their escape. When 
I arrived there, a number of people got into their boats, and rowed into the middle of 
the lake. After riding to the tank, I returned to Himaitn’s camp, where I rested and 
dined, after which I invested the Mirza and his Begs with dresses of honour, and to- 
wards bed-time prayers, took leave of Himaiiin, mounted, and slept at a place on 
the road. I afterwards mounted again, and, towards dawn, passed the Perganna of 
Kuhri, where I took a little more rest, after which I continued my journey and 
reached the camp, which I found at Tudeh. 

Having marched from Tudeh, when we alighted at Somger, Hassan Khan’s son, 
Nahir Khan, who had been delivered into the custody of Abdal-rahim, made his escape. 
Leaving this place, the second march brought us to the fountain which is in the face 
of the hill, between Besiwer and Khuseh, where we halted. I here erected an awning, 
and had a maajin. When the camp passed this way, Térdi Beg Khaksar had praised 
this fountain. We now went and visited it on horseback. It is a very beautiful foun- 
tain. In Hindustan there are scarcely any artificial water-courses, so that fountains 
for confining and conducting the water are not to be looked for. What few fountains 
there are ooze out, as if distilling from the ground; but do not burst forth like the 


1 The shek«ar is a collector of the revenue. 2 A tewachi is a sort of special messenger. 
3 Kotilah lies S. of Alwar about thirty miles. | * Ten gez by ten, upwards of twenty feet square. 
7 
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springs in our countries. The water of this fountain might be about half large enough 
to drive a mill, and it issues bursting from the skirt of the hill. The ground ail about 
it is meadow pasture, and is very pleasant. I gave orders that an octagonal reservoir 
of cut-stone should be built, where this spring issues out. While we were sitting by 
the fountain, under the influence of our maajiin, Terdi Beg repeatedly proposed, with 
some appearance of vanity, that, as we were pleased with the place, we ought to give 
it a name. Abdalla proposed that it should be called the Royal Fountain, Terdi Beg’s 
delight. This proposal furnished us with great subject for merriment. Dost Ishek- 
Agha, who came from Biana, waited on me at this fountain. 

Setting out from this place, I again visited and surveyed Biéna, and went on to proceeds to 
Sikri, where I halted two days, close by the garden which I had formerly directed to Bina. 
be laid out. After giving directions about the garden, on the morning of Thursday, Apri 25. 
the 23d of Rejeb, I pursued my way and reached Agra. aaa ” 
. I have mentioned that, during the late disturbances, the enemy had made them- Baber ee 
selves masters of Chandwar and Raberi.! I now sent Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Pes x Chand 
Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, Abdalmulfik Korchi, Hussain Khan, with his Deria Khanis, wir. 
against Chandwar and Raberi. They no sooner reached Chandwar, than the garrison 
in the place, who were Kutb-Khan’s people, on getting notice of their arrival, deserted 
and joined them. After taking possession of Chandwar, they proceeded against Ra- 
beri. Hussain Khan Lohani’s people advanced beyond the suburb-fence, intending to 
skirmish a little; but our men had no sooner come close upon them and begun the 
attack, than the enemy, unable to stand their ground, took to flight. Hussain Khan, 
meunted on an elephant, reached the river in company with some others, but was 
drowned in crossing the Jumna. On receiving intelligence of this, Kutb-Khan sur- 
rendered Etéweh, and joined me. As Etaweh had at first been given to Mehdi and Etiwa. 
Khwajeh, his eon Jaafer KhwAjeh was now sent to take charge of it, in his father’s 
room. 

During the war with the Pagan Sanka, a number of Hindustanis and Afghans had peber's gee 
deserted, as has been mentioned; in consequence of which all their pergannas and nee mepe! 
governments had been seized. Sultan Muhammed Duldii, who had abandoned Ku- 
nauj and rejoined me, was now unwilling, whether from fear or from shame, to re- 
turn thither, and, in exchange for the government of Kunauj, which was thirty laks, 
took that of Sirhend, which was only fifteen. Kunauj was bestowed on Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza,? with the allowance of thirty laks.? Bed&un* was given to Kasim Hue- 
sain Sultan, who was ordered to accompany Muhammed Sultan Mirza. Several others 
of the Tarki Begs, Malek Kasim, Baba Kishkeh, with his brothers and Moghuls, 

Abul Muhammed Nezehbaz, Moayid, with his father’s followers, Sultan Muhammed 
Duldi, and Hussain Khan, with his Deriakhanis; as well as several Amirs of Hind, 
Ali Khan Fermuli, Malek-Dad Kerani, Sheikh Muhammed, Sheikh Behkehari, Tatar 
Khan,.and Khan Jehan, were ordered to accompany Muhammed Sultan Mirza against _ 


' These places lie in the Doab below Agra, but above Etawa. 
2 A son of Sultan Weis Mirza. 3 Nearly £7500. 
‘ Bedaun is in Rohilkund, below Sambal. 

3A 
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A.D. 1527- Biban,! who, during the confusion cecasioned by the war agamet Sanka the Pagan, 
had besieged and taken Luknow.? When this army paseed the river Ganges, Biban, 
having information of its approach, packed up his baggage and fied. The army pur- 
sued him as far as Khairabad, halted there many days, and afterwards returned. 

Beber dis. 4 The treasures had been divided, but I had not hitherto found leisure to make any 


Petr the ZTrangement as to the pergannas and provinces, the holy war against the Pagans 

ramy eca- having intervened to prevent me. Being now relieved from the war with the Infidels, 

~ I made a division of the different provinces and districts ; and the rainy season being 
near at hand, I directed every person to repair to his own perganna, to prepare his 
acceutrements and arms, and be in readiness to jom me again when the rains were 
over. 

H ims At this time I reeeived information that Hiimaiin had repaired to Delhi, and had 

aera there opened several of the houses which contained the treasure, and taken possession 


Det. — by force of the contents. I certainly never expected such conduct from him, and, 
beamg extremely hurt, I wrote and sent him some letters containing the severest repre- 
bension. 


Beber seads 4 Khwajehgi Asad had formerly been sent by me as ambassador to Irak, and had:re- 

=e turned accompanied by Suleman Turkomin. On Thureday the 15thof Shabin, I sent 

ia. him back a second time, accompanied by Saleman Turkoman, on an embassy. to the 

ee Prince Tahmaep, with some suitable rarities and curiosities as.2 present. 

Sends Tere Terdi Beg Khaksar, whom I had formerly withdrawn from the life of a Derwish, 

ope and induced to betake himself to arms, had remained several years in my service, but 
now felt a strong desire for returning to the state of a Derwish, and asked his dis- 
charge, which I gave him. I sent him on a sort of mission to Kamran, to whom I 
made him carry three laks? of treasure. Last year I had written some Tirki verses, 
with a view to those persons who had returned home. I now addressed them to Milla 
Ali Khan, and sent them to him by Terdi Beg. They are as follows :— 


Baber’s ( Térki.)\—O ye that have left this country of Hind, 
verses From experience of its hardships and sufferings ! 
’ Filled with the remembrance of Kabul and its delicious climate, 
You deserted the sultry Hind ; 


You went and now have seen and enjoyed your country, 

In pleasure and delight, in enjoyment and jollity ; 

Yet praise be to God, we have not perished, 

Though exposed to many hardships and grief inexpressible ; 

You have escaped from pain of mind, and from bodily suffering, 

Yet J too have passed this Ramzan in the garden of Hesht Behisht,‘ 
And have purified myself, reciting all the stated prayers (of Ramzan). 


From the eleventh year of my age till now, I had never spent two festivals’ of the 
Ramzar in the same place. Last year’s festival I had spent in Agra. In order to keep 


1} Biban was an Afghan chief of great power. 

? Luknow, or Lucknow, is a large city on the Gumti or Goomty. Khairabad or Cairabad, stands 
higher up on the same river to the nerth. 

3 About £750 ; yet it may be leks of rupees, which would be £30,000. 

* Hesht Behisht signifies the Eight Heaven. 

5 This gives a lively ides of the unsettled life of Baber. 
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up the usage, on Sunday night the thirtieth, I proceeded to Sikri to keep the feast there. June 30. 
A stone platform was erected on the north-east of the Garden-of-Victory, on which a 

‘get of large tents was pitched, and in them I passed the festival. The night on which 

we left Agra, Mir Ali Korchi was sent to Tatta, to Shah Hassan. He was extremely 

fond of.cards;! and had asked for some, which J sent him. 

On Sunday, the 5th of Zilkadeh, I was taken very ill. My illness continued seven- He falls 
teen days. On Friday, the 24th of the same month, I set out to proceed to Dhdlpar. ara 
That night I slept at a place about half way on the road. Next morning 1 rode as far His tour to 
as Sultan Sekander’s mound, where I alighted. Below the mound, where the hill ter- Bist, ‘i, 
minates, there is a huge mass of red stone. I sent for Ustad? Shah Muhammed, the “* 
stone-cutter, and gave him directions, if he eould make a house out of the solid stone, 
to do it. If the stone was too small for a house, to level it and make a-neservoir in 
the solid rock. From Dhilpir I went and visited Bari.? Next ‘morning I mounted and Fae = 
left Bari, and passing a hill that lies between Bari and the Chambal, rode as far as 
the river Chambal, and returned. In this hill, between the Chambal and Bari, I saw 
the ebony tree. Ite fruit is called Tindo.‘ A white species of ebony tree is also often 
met with; in this hill the ebony trees were chiefly white. Leaving Bari, I visited 
Sikri, and on Wednesday, the 29th of the same month, reached Agra. August 28 

About this time I heard disagreeable accounts of Sheikh Bayezid’s proceedings. I 
sent Sultan Ali Tark to arrange a truce of twenty days with him. . 

On Friday, the 2d of Zilhajeh, I began to read the texts, which were to be pee August 30. 
forty-one times.© At this same period I composed the verses,— 


August 24. 


( Turki.)—Let me celebrate thine eyes, thine eyebrows, thy converse, thy love, 
Let me celebrate thy cheeks, thy hair, and thy kindness to me— 


in five hundred and four measures, and collected them in a book. At this time I again 
fell sick, and was ill for nine days. On Thursday, the 29th of Zilhajeh, I set out on Sep. 26. 
horseback to visit Koel and Sambal. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 984. 


On Saturday, the first of Moharrem, we encamped at Koel.’ Derwish and Ali Baber’s 


Yisef, who had been left by Haméifin in Sambal,* had defeated Kath Sirwani, and se- OY 50 h00 
A.D. 1527. 
* This is the earliest mention of playing cards that I recollect, in any eastern author. ~~ an 
2 The head people of the engineers, artificers, &c. get the name of Ustad, which also means school- 
master. 
3 Bari lies between Biana and Dhalpar 
‘ Tindu, the name of a fruit (Diospyros Ebenum).—Hunter'’s Hind. Dict. 
5 These texts were to operate as a charm, to produce his entire recovery. 
° Koel is in the Dodb ; Sambal to the east of the Ganges, in Rohilkand. 7 In the Dodb. 
8 Sambal is higher up, on the left of the Ganges. 
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A. D. 1527. veral Rajas, who had crossed a river and attacked them; had killed a number of the 
enemy, and sent me some of their heads and an elephant, which reached me while I 
was at Koel, where I spent two days in visiting the place. On the invitation of Sheikh 
Kien I alighted at his house. After dinner he presented me with a Peshkesh. 

October2. Setting out thence, I halted at Atrili.' On Wednesday, I crossed the Ganges, and 

October 3. encamped in the country of Sambal. On Thursday, I halted at Sambal, and having 

October 5. Spent two days in surveying the neighbourhood, I left it on the morning of Saturday. 

October 6. On Sunday, I halted in Sekandera,? at Rao Sirwani’s house, where he entertained and 

October 7. waited on me. Leaving that place before day-rise, I rode forward, and, separating 
from my people by a finesse, I gallopped on, and arrived alone within a kos of Agra, 
when some of my followers overtook and went on along with me. I dismounted at Agra 
about noon-day prayers. 

He is at. On Sunday, the 16th of Moharrem, I was seized with a fever and ague. The fever 

yatta continued on me, at intervals, for twenty-five or twenty-six days. I took medicine, and 

October 13. finally recovered. I suffered much from want of sleep and from thirst, During this 
illness, I composed three or four quatrains. One is the following,— 


( Turki.)—Every day a severe fever hangs on my body, 
And at night slumber flies from my eyelids ; 
These two are like my grief and my patience ; 3 
Till my last hour, the former goes on increasing, as the other diminishes. 


Nov. 23. On Saturday, the 28th of Sefer, Fakher Jehan Begum, and Khfdijeh Sultan Be- 
gum, my paternal aunts, arrived. I went in a boat, and waited on them above Se- 
kanderabad.° 

Nov. 24. On Sunday, Ustad Ali Kali fired a large ball from a cannon; though the ball went - 

: far, the cannon burst in pieces, and every piece knocked down several men, of whom 
eight died. 

Dec. 2. On Monday, the 7th of the first Rebi, I mounted and rode to Sikri. The octago- 
nal platform, which I had ordered to be built in the midst of the tank, being finished, 
we went over in a boat, raised an awning, and had a party, when we indulged in a 
maajiin. 

Sets out Having returned from my visit to Sikri on Monday, the 14th of the first Rebi, I set 

oe: out, in pursuance of a vow, on a holy war against Chanderi,‘ and, marching three 

Dec. 9. koa, halted at Jalisir, where, having staid two days, in order to accoutre and review 

my troops, on Thursday I marched forward, and halted at Anwar. Leaving Anwar 

in a boat, I passed Chandwar,® and landed. From thence we proceeded, march after 

Dec. 23, march, and on Monday, the 28th of the month, halted at the ford of Kinaér. On 

Dec. 26, Thursday, the 2d of the latter Rebi, I crossed the river. I remained four or five 
days, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, to get my army conveyed across. 


Dec. 12. 


1 Atrdli, Ataroly, or Atrawley, lies between the Kali-naddi and Ganges. 
2 This Sekandera must be the Secundra, or Secundarout, south-east of Koel. 
' 5 Probably some village above Agra, on the Jumna. 
‘ Chanderi is a town and district in Malwa, to the west of Bundelkand. It lies on the Betwa river. 
5 Chandwar on the Jumna, below Agra. 
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During that time, I regularly went aboard of a boat, and indulged in a maajin. The 
junction of the Ganges and Chambal, is a kos or two above the ford of Kinar. On Dee. 27. 
Friday, I embarked in the river Chambal in a boat, and passing over at the point of" 
junction, went on to the camp. - 

Though I had no decisive proofs of Sheikh Bayezid’s hostility, I was well assured, sends Mu- 
from his way of proceeding and general conduct, that he was hostilely inclined. On a cae 
this account I detached Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng from the army, and sent him to Jeng eras 
bring together at Kunauj, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the Sultans and Amirs in A fghne i in 
that quarter, such as Kasim Hussain Sultan, Taimfr Sultan, Malek Kasim Koki, ‘he 
Abul Muhammed Nezehbéz, Manficheher Khan, with his brothers and the Deria- 
khanis, and to march with them, under his command, against the hostile Afghans. He 
was directed to summon Sheikh Bayezid to attend him. If he came frankly, they were 
to take him along with them on the expedition; if he did not join them, they were 
then, first of all, to settle his business. Muhammed Ali asked me for a few elephants ; 

I gave him ten. After Muhammed Ali had been sent off, I directed Baba Chehreh 
also to join them. 

I advanced one march from Kinfr in a boat. On Wednesday, the 8th of the last Proceeds — 
Rebi, we halted within a kos of Kalpi.! Baba Sultan, the younger brother of the full ™2"@3, 
blood of Sultan Said Khan,? the son of Sultan Khalil Sultan, came and waited on me eed: 
at this station. Last year he had fled from his elder brother, and come to my terri- 
tories, but soon after, changing his mind, had gone off from the country of Anderab. 

When he got near Kashghar, however, Khan Haider Mirza was sent'to meet him, and 
to desire him 4o return back. 

Next morning, I halted at Kalpi, at Alim Khan’s house. He entertained me with a January 2. 
dinner, in which the meats were dressed after the Hindi fashion, and presented me 
with a Peshkesh. 

On Monday the 13th, I marched from Kalpi, and on Friday we-encamped in Irij.° January 6 
On Saturday we reached Bandir. ‘ uae + 

On Sunday the 19th,‘ I sent forward in advance Chin Taimfir Sultan, with six or jgnuary 12 
seven thousand men, against Chinderi. The Begs who went on this expedition were 
Baki Ming-Begi, Terdi Beg, Kich Beg, Ashek Bekéwel, Milla Apak, Mukhsin 
Daldi; and of the Amirs of Hindustan, Sheikh Khuren. 

On Friday the 24th, we encamped near Kechweb. I sent to assure the inhabitants January 17. 
of Kechweh that they had nothing to apprehend, and bestowed the place on Bedred- 
din’s son. Kechweh is rather a pretty place. It is surrounded by small hills. On a Reaches 
hill to the north-east of Kechweh, they have constructed a mound for collecting the ®¢?¥*- 
water, and formed a large tank, which may be five or six kos‘ in circumference. This 
tank encloses Kechweh on three of its sides. To the north-west there is a small neck 
of dry land, on which side is the gate of the town. In this tank they have very small 
boats, which may hold three or four persons. Whenever they are obliged to flee, they 


1 Kalpi, a considerable place on the Ganges, in lat. 25° 10. 2 Of Kashghar. 
3 Irij is a town on the river Bethwa. ‘ The original has 14th, which must be a mistake. 
5 Fight or nine miles. 
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betake.themselves.to their boats, and push out :into the middle of the tank. Before 
coming to Keehweh, in other two places, we had met with similar mounds thrown.up 
between hills, and: tanks formed, but they were leas than ‘that at Kechweh. 

Having halted one day at Kechweh, I sent on a number of overseers and pioneers, 
to level the inequalities of the road, and to cut down the jungle, to admit of the guns 
and carriages passing without difficulty. Between Keehweh.and Chanderi the coun- 
try is jungly. Leaving Kechweh, the-second day’s march brought us within three koe 
of ChAnderi, where we encamped, having previously crossed the river of Berhanpair. 

The eitadel of Chanderi is situated on a hill. The outer fort and town lie in the 
middle of the slope of the hill. The straight road, by whieh cannon can be conveyed, 
passes right below the-fort. After marching from Berhanpiir, we passed a kos lower 
down than Chanderi, on aceount of our guns, and, at the end of the march, on Tues- 
day the 28th, encamped on the banks of ‘Behjet Khan’s tank, on the top of the mound. 

Next morning I rode out and distributed the different posts around the fort, to the 
different divisions of my army, to the centre, and to the right and left wings. In pla- 
cing his battery, Ustad Ali Kfli chose a piece of ground that had no slope. Overseers 
and pioneers were appointed to construct workr on which the guns were to be planted. 
All the men of the army were directed to prepare -t@ras and scaling-ladders, and to 
serve the tiras' which are used in attacking forts. Chanderi had formerly belonged 
to the Sultans of Mandu. After the death of Sultan Nasir-ed-din, one of his sons, Sul- 
tan Mahmfid, whois now in Manda, got possession of Maadu and the neighbouring 
eountries; another of his sons, Muhammed Shah, seized on Chanderi, and applied to 
Sultan Sekander for protection. Sultan Sekander sent several large armies, and sup- 
ported him in his dominions. After Sultan Sekander’s demise, in Sultan Ibrahim’s 
reign, Muhammed Shah died, leaving a-young son of the name of Ahmed Shah. Sul- 
tan Ibrahim carried off Ahmed Shah, and established one of his own people in his 
stead. When Sanka advanced with an army against Ibrahim as far as Dhilpar, that 
prince’s Amirs rose against him, and, on that occasion, Chanderi fell into Sanka’s 
hands. He bestowed it-on one Midini Rao, a Pagan of great consequence, who was 
now in.the place with.four or five thousand Pagans. As.Aréish Khan had long been 
on terms of friendship with him, I sent Arfish Khan -to -him, along with Sheikh .K- 
ren, to assure him of my favour.and clemency, and offering him Shemsdbad in ex- 
change-for Chanderi. Two or three eonsiderable people about him were averse to con- 
ciliation. I know not whether he did not place perfect reliance in my promises, or 
whether it-was from confidence in the strength of his fort, but the treaty broke off 
without suecess. On the morning of Tuesday, the 6th of.the first Jemidi, I marched 
from Behyet Khan’s tank, for the purpose of attempting Chanderi by force, and en- 
eamped on the banks of the middle tank, which is near the fort. 

The same morning, just as we reached our ground, Khalifeh brought mea letter or 
two. The tenor of them was, that the army which had been sent to the eastward (to 


1 These tfras, so often mentioned, appear to have been a sort of testudo, under cover of which the 
assailants advanced, and sometimes breached the wall. The word burkereh, or buzkezeb, I do not un- 
derstand. Mr Metcalfe’s MS. seems to read, noukeri-e-tdra, which would signify, end to serve the 
turas, which I have adopted in the text. 
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Pureb),. while marching in disorder, had besn- attacked. and defeated ;.that it.had aban~ 
doned Luknow, and fallen back to Kupauj.. I saw thet Khalifeh was in great per- 
turbation and alarm, in consequence of this news. I told him, that. alarm or discom- 
pesure was of no use; that nothing could happen but by the decrees of God; that as 
the enterprize in which we were engaged was still unfinished, we had better not speak 
a word of his intelligence, but attack the fort vigorously next morning, and see what 
ensued. The enemy had garrisoned every part of the citadel strongly, but had placed. 
only a few men, by ones and twos, in the outer fort, to defend it. This very night 
my troops entered the outer fort on every side. There being but few people in the 
place, the resistance was not obstinate. They fled, and took shelter in the citadel. 

Next morning,, being Wedneaday, the 7th of the first Jemadi, I commanded the Chanderi 
troops to.arm themselvss, to.repeir to their posts, and to prepare for an assault, direct- ,,,... ee 
ing that, as soon as I raised my standard and beat my kettle-drum, every man should Taruary 29. 
push on to the assault. I did nat intend to display my standard, nor beat the kettle- 
drum, till we were ready to storm, but went to see. Ustad Ali Kili’s battering-cannon 
play. He discharged three or four shot; but his ground having no slope, and the 
worke. being very strong, and entirely of roek, the effect produced was trifling. It has 
been mentioned, that the citadel of Chanderi is situated on a hill; on one side-of it 
they have made a covered way that runs down to the water. The walls of this covered 
way reach down below the hill, and thie is one of the places in which the fort is assail- 
able, with most hopes of success. This spot had been assigned to the right and left of 
the centre, and to my own household troops, as the object of their attack. The cita- 
dal was attacked on all sides, but here with particular vigour. Though the Pagans 
exerted themselves to the utmost, hurling down_stones from above, and throwing over 
flaming substances on their heads, the troops nevertheless persevered, and at length 
Shahem Nir Beg mounted, where the wall of the outer fort joined the wall of the pro- 

Jeeting bastion. The troops likewise, about the same time, soaled the walls in two or 

three other places. The Pagans who were stationed in the covered way took to flight, 

and that part of the worke was taken. They did not defend the upper fort with so 

muck obstinacy, and were quickly put to flight; the assailants climbed up, and entered 

the upper fort by storm. In a short time the Pagans, i in-a state of complete nudity, pesperation 
rushed out to attack us, put numbers of: my people to flight,.and leaped over the ram. of the gar- 
parts. Some of our troops were attacked furiously.and put to the sword. The reason aise 

of this desperate sally from their works was, that,.on giving up the place for lost, they 

had put to death the whole of their wives.and women, and, having resolved to perish, yrasescre of 
had stripped themeeclves.naked, in which. condition they had rnshed out to the fight; of the wo- 
and, engaging with ungovernable desperation, drove our people along the ramparts. 

Two or three hundred Pagans had entered Medini Rao’s house, where numbers of 

them slew each other, in the following manner: One person took his stand with a 

sword in his hand, while the others, one by one, crowded in and stretched out their 

necks, eager to die. In this way many went to hell; and, by the favour of God, in 

the space of two or three geris,' I gained this celebrated fort, without raising my stan- 


1 About one hour. 
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dards, or beating my kettle-drum, and without using the whole strength of my arms. 
On the top of a hill, to the north-west of Chanderi, I erected a tower of the heads of 
the Pagans. The words, Fateh Dar-ul-Kherb, (the conquest of the city hostile to 
the faith,) were found to contain the date of its conquest. I composed the following 
verses : 


Long was the fort of Chanderi 

Full of Pagans, and styled the town of hostility and strife ; 
I stormed and conquered its castle, 

And the date is the Conquest of the castle hostile to the faith.) 


Chanderi is an excellent country, abounding on every side with running water. Its 
citadel stands on a hill. In the midst of it they have excavated a large tank out of 
the rock. Another large tank was in the covered way, that has been mentioned, as the 
point by which the place was attacked and taken by storm. The houses of all the in- 
habitants are of stone, and are beautiful and capacious. The houses of the men of 
consequence are of hewn stone, wrought with great skill and labour. The houses of 
the lower ranks are wholly of stone, generally not hewn. Instead of tiles, the houses 
are covered with flag-stones. In front of the fort there are three large tanks. Former 
governors have thrown up mounds on different sides of it, and formed these tanks. In 
an elevated situation in this district, called Bitwi, there is a lake. It is three kos* from 
Chanderi. In Hindustan the water of Bitwi is famous for its excellence and its agree- 
able taste. It is a small] pretty lake. Little spots of rising ground are scattered about 
it, affording beautiful sites for houses. Chanderi lies south from Agra ninety kos® by 
the road. It is situate in the 25th degree of north latitude. 

Next morning, being Thursday, I marched round the fort, and encamped by the tank 
of Mali Khan. When I came, it was my design, after the capture of Chanderi, to fall 


‘upon Rai Sing, and Bhilsan,‘ and Sarangpfir, which is a country of the Pagans, that 


belonged to Silah-ed-din the Pagan ; and I intended, after conquering them, to advance 
to Chitur’ against Sanka. On the arrival of the unfavourable news that has been al- 
luded to, I convened the Begs, and held a council, in which it was decided, that it was 
necessary, first of all, to proceed to check the rebellion of the insurgents. I gave Chan- 
deri to Ahmed Shah, who has been mentioned, the grandson of Sultan Nasir-ed-din, 
and fixed a revenue of fifty laks® to be paid from it to the imperial treasury. I made 
Milla Apak Shekdar (or military collector) of the territory, leaving him with two or . 
three thousand Tirks and Hindustanis to support Ahmed Shah. 

Having made these arrangements, on Sunday, the 11th of the first Jemadi, I set out 
from Malti Khan’s tank on my expedition, and halted on the banks of the river of 


1 The letters in Fatah Dar-ul-kherb make 934. 2 Nearly five miles. 

3 One hundred and thirty-five miles. 

‘ Bhilsan, or Bilsa, is a town and Gistrict north-east of Bopal, in Malwa. Sarangpiir lies-to the west- 
ward of Bhilsa, north-east from Oujein. 

> Chitir, or Cheitore, is the capital of the Rana, or head of the Rajput nevernuiente It lies in Mei- 
war, seuth from Ajmir. 

6 About £12,500. 
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Berhanpir. I dispatched from Bandir, Yekeh Khwajeh and Jaafer Khwajeh, to bring 
vessels from Kalpi to the passage at Kinar.' 

On Saturday the 24th, having halted at the passage of Kinar, I ordered the troops 
to lose no time in crossing with all possible speed. At this time I received intelligence, 
that the detachment which I had sent forward, after abandoning Kunauj, had fallen 
back to Raberi, and that a strong force had advanced and stormed the fort of Shems- 
abad, which had been garrisoned by the troops of Abul Muhammed Nezehbaz. We 
were detained three or four days on the two banks of the river, while the army was pass- 
ing. Having transported the whole army across, I proceeded, march after march, for Ku- 
nauj, and sent on a party of light troops before us, in order to gain intelligence of the 
enemy. We were still two or three marches from Kunauj, when they returned with 
information, that, instantly on discovering from a distance the troops who had ad- 
vanced to reconnoitre, the son of Maarfif had fled from Kunauj and abandoned it, and 
that Biban and Bayezid, as well as Maarff, on hearing of my motions, had re-crossed 
the Ganges, and occupied the east side of the river opposite to Kunauj, hoping that 
they would be able to prevent my passage. 


Feb. 15. 
Crosses the 
Jumna. 


On Thursday, the 6th of the latter Jemadi, I passed Kunauj, and encamped on the Feb. 27. 


western bank of the Ganges. My troops went out and seized a number of the ene- 


Encamps 
on the 


mies’ boats, which they brought in. From above and from below they collected about Ganges. 


thirty or forty boats in all, of different sizes. I sent Mir Muhammed Jalehbén to 
throw a bridge over the river. He accordingly went and marked out a situation, about 
a kos below our encampment. I appointed commissaries to provide everything requi- 
site for the bridge. Near the place pitched on, Ustad Ali Kali brought a gun for the 
purpose of cannonading, and having pitched upon a proper spot, began his fire. Baba 
Sultan and Derwish Sultan, with ten or fifteen men, about evening prayers, crossed 
over in a boat without ayy object, and returned back again without fighting, and having 
done nothing. I reprimanded them severely for having crossed. Malek Kasim Moghul 
and a few men passed over once or twice in a boat, and had very creditable affairs 
with small bodies of the enemy. Having planted a swivel on an island, at a place be- 
low where the bridge was constructing, a fire was commenced from it. Higher up 
than the bridge, a breastwork was raised, over which the matchlock-men fired with 
great execution. At length Malek Kasim, with a few men, having defeated a party 
of the enemy, led away by excess of confidence, pursued them with slaughter up to 
their camp. The enemy sallied out in great force with an elephant, attacked him, and 
threw his troops into confusion, driving them back into their boat; and before they 
could put off, the elephant came up and swamped the boat. Malek Kasim perished in 
this affair. For several days, while the bridge was constructing, Ustad Ali Kili played 
his gun remarkably well. The first day, he discharged it eight times; the second day, 
sixteen times ; and for three or four days he continued firing.in the same way. The 
. gun which he fired was that called Dig Ghazi? (or the victorious gun). It was the 


7 The passage of” Kinar, it will be recollected, is a kos or two below the junction of the Jumna and 
the Chambal. 
2 Dig is now always opplied to a mortar. They seem, like ourselves, to have taken their name for it 
from the kitchen. The Turki kdsan signifies, like dig, a kettle. 
3B 
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A. D. 1528. same which had been used in the war with Sanka the Pagan, whence it got this name. , 
Another gun, larger than this, had been planted, but it burst at the first fire. The 
matchlock-men continued actively employed in shooting, and they struck down a num- 
ber both of men and horses with their shot. Among others, they killed two of the 
royal slaves, and a number of their horses. 

Baber As soon as the bridge was nearly completed, on Wednesday the 19th of the last 

Gates the Jemidi, I moved and took post at the end of it. The Afghans, amazed at our at- 

March 11. tempt to throw a bridge over the Ganges, treated it with contempt. On Thursday, 

Merch 12. the bridge being completed, a few of the infantry and Lahdris crossed, and had a slight 

March 13. action with the enemy. On Friday, part of my household troops, the right of the 
centre, the left of the centre, my best troops, and foot musketeers, croesed over. The 
whole Afghans having armed themselves for battle, mounted, and, advancing with 
their elephants, attacked them. At one time they made an impression on the troops 
of the left, and drove them back, but the troops of the centre and of the right stood 
their ground, and finally drove from the field the enemy opposed to them. Two per- 
sons, hurried on by their impetuosity, advanced to eéme distance from the main body 
of the troops to which they belonged. One of them was dismounted and taken on the 
spot. Both the other and his horse were wounded in several places. His horse, in a 
feeble and tottering condition, escaped, and dropped down when it had reached the 
middle of the party to which it belonged. That day, seven or eight heads were brought 
in. Many of the enemy were wounded by arrows or matchlocks. The fight continued 
sharply till afternoon prayers. The whole night was employed in bringing back, across 
the bridge, such as had passed to the other side. If that same Saturday eve I had 
carried over the rest of my army, it is probable that most of the enemy would have 
fallen into our hands. But it came into my head, that last year I had set out on my 

. march from Sikri, to attack Sanka, on new-year’s-day, which fell on a Tuesday, and 
had overthrown my enemy on a Saturday: This year, we bad commenced our march 
against these enemies on new-year’s-day,' which fell upon a Wednesday, and that if 
we beat them on a Sunday, it would be a remarkable coincidence. Of that account I 

March 14. did not march my troops. On Saturday, the enemy did not come out to action, but 
stood afar off, drawn up in order of battle. That day, we conveyed over our artillery, 

March 15. and next morning the troops had orders to cross. About the beat of the morning 

The enemy drum,’ information reached us from the advanced guard, that the enemy had gone off 

ae and fled. I commanded Chin Taimur Sultan to push on before the army, in pursuit 

of the enemy, and I appointed Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Khisim-ed-din, Ali Khali- 
feh, Mohib Ali Khalifeh Koki, Baba Kushkeh, Dost Muhammed Baba Kushkeh, Baki 

Tashkendi, and Wali Kizmil, to accompany Sultan, for the purpose of pressing upon 

and cutting off the enemy ; and enjoined them to pay the most implicit obedience to his 

orders. I also crossed over, about the time of early morning prayers.* I directed the 
camels to be led over by a ford lower down, which had been surveyed. That day, being 

Sunday, I encamped within a kos of Bangermou‘ on the banks of a pool. The detach- 

ment which had been sent on to harass the enemy, had little success. They had halted 


1 Nowroz. 3 Nakara. 3 Sunnet—are the prayers repeated after the first sleep. 
4 Bangermou stands on the river of Belgram, S. E. from Kanavuj. 
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at Bangermou, and the same day, about noon-day prayers, set out again from that 

place. Next morning, I encamped by a tank that ie in front of Bangermou, and, the March 16. 
same day, Tokhteh Bigha Saltan, a younger son of my maternal uncle, the younger 

Khan, waited upon me. On Saturday, the 29th of the latter Jemadi, I reached Luk- March 21. 
now ;' and, having surveyed it, passed the river Gimti, and encamped. The same 

day I bathed in the river Gimti. I know not whether any water got into my ear, or 
whether it was the effect of the air, but I became deaf in the right ear, though it was 

not long very painful. 

We were still a march or two from Oud,* when a messenger arrived from Chin Baber 
Taimur Sultan, with intelligence that the enemy were encamped on the other side of oa” 
the Sirwi, and that he would require to be reinforced. I dispatched to his assistance 
a thousand of the best men from the centre, under the command of Kizdk. On March 2. 
Saturday, the 7th of Rejeb,'I encamped two or three kos above Oud, at the junction 
of the Gogar and Sirwi.* Till that day, Sheikh Bayezid had kept his station, not far 
from Oad, on the other side of the Sirwf. He had sent a letter to Sultan, for the pur- 
pose of overreaching him. Sultan having discovered his insincerity, about noon-day 
prayers sent a person to call Kericheh to his assistance, and began to make_prepara- 
tions for passing the river. When Keracheh had joined Sultan, they passed the river 
without delay. There were about fifty horse, with three or four elephants, on the 
other side, who, being unable to stand their ground, took to flight. Our people brought 
down some of them, and cut off their heads, which they sent me. Bikhub Sultan, 

Terdi Beg, Kich Beg, Baba Chehreh, and Baki Sheghawel, passed the river after 

Sultan. Those who had passed over first, continued till evening prayers in pursuit of 

Sheikh Bayezid, who threw himself into a jungle, and escaped. Chin Taimur Sultan 

having halted at night by a pool, mounted again about midnight, and renewed his pur- 

suit of the enemy. After marching forty kos,‘ he came to a place where their families March 29. 
and baggage had been, but they were already in full flight. The light force now-divi- 

ded itself into different bodies; Baki Sheghawel with one division, following cloee 

upon the enemy, overtook their baggage and families, and brought in a few of the Af- 

ghans as prisoners. 

I halted some days in this station, for the purpose of settling the affaires of Oud and 
the neighbouring country, and for making the necessary arrangements. Seven or eight 
kos5 above Oad, on the banks of the river SirwA, is the well-known tract called the 
Hunting-ground.® I sent Mir Muhammed Jaleban to examine the fords of the rivers 
Goger and Sirwi, which he did. Ou Thursday, the 12th, I mounted, to set off on a April 2 
hunting party. | 


(The remaining transactions of this year are not to be found, in any of the copies 
which I have met-with; nor do the historians of Hindustan throw any light on them.) 
— EDITOR. 


1 Luknow is a well-known city, situate on the Gimti, or Goomty. 

* The city of Oud, or Oude, lies on the Goger, or Gogra, which is joined a few kos above the city, by 
the Sirwu, the Sirjoo of Rennell, 

3 Gogra and Sirji, or Sirjoo. * Sixty miles, 

5 Eleven or twelve miles. © Zemin Shikargabi. 
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A.D. 1528. Own Friday, the Sd of Moharrem, Askeri, whom, before marching against Chanderi, 


Sept. 18. 


Sept. 19. 


20. 


visits Gui- 
liar. 


Sept. 21. 


I had sent for to advise with on the affairs of MGk&n, having arrived, I recerved him 
in my private apartments. 

Next morning Khwand-Emir,? the historian, Moulana Shebéb the Enigmuatist, and. 
Mir Ibrahim, the performer on the kaniin,* who were intimate friends:of Yinis.Ah, 
and had.ceme from Heri.a long: time before, from a desire te: be introduced to me, 
came, and were introduved:. 

About afternoon prayers, on Sunday, the Sth of the moth, intending to vinit Guiliar, 
which in books they write Galiar, I passed: the Jamma, and entered the fort of Agra; 
and, after having taken leave of. Fakhir-Jehin Begum and Khadijeh-Sultan Begum, who 
were both to set out for KAbal in the course of two or three days, I pursued my journey. | 
Muhammed Zeman Mirza, having asked leave, staid behind in Agra. I travelled four 
or five kos the same evening, and then I halted, and slept on the banks of the large tank. 
We said our prayers next morning earlier than the stated time, and set out ; and, havi 
paseed the noon of the day on the banks of the river Kemper,‘ we left that plaes after 


_ neon-day prayers, and at Talkan, I drank a medicine which Mille Rafaa bad.made for _ 


Reaches 
Dhilphor. 


W orks car- 
rying on. 


sustaining the spirits, and which I had carried aleng-with me. It was very nauseous and 
unpalatable. Afternoon prayers were passed, when | alighted at a garden and palace 
which I had direeted to be latd out, within a kos of Dhulphar,§ to the west. This place, 
on whick I had given orders for building a palace, and laying out a garden, lies on. the 
exttomity of the brow of a hill. The steep where the hill terminates, is composed of 
a selid red stone,.fit for hewing. I directed the hill te be cat down. as low as the 
ground, and if a block of solid stone was found of sufficient size to admit of being 
ent into a ‘bouse, that it should accordingly be exeavated, and hewe ‘into.a house; if 
the:stoue ‘had not suflicient. depth for that purpose, that then they:should. hew down 
the rock into a level flat form, and excavate it into a tank. The stone of the hill .was 
found not to be high enough, to admit of a house being excavated, out of a single bloek. 
I therefore dweeted Ustad Shah Muhammed; my stonecutéer, to make an octagonal 
eevered tank on the top of the solid rock, which had been hewn into a platform. The 
stoneeutters were ordered to work incessantly. To the north of the plece in which I 
desired: this tank to be hollowed out of the selid rock, there are a number of mango, 
jamin, and: of other kinds of trees. In the middle of these trees I had ordered. a 
well to be dug, ten gez by ten,° and it was nearly completed. The water of this well 
flows mto the tank that has been mentioned. On the west of this well, Sultan Se- 
lander had raised a mound, on which he hed built houses. Above the mount, the 


1 Mr Elphinstone’s Tarki copy here commences again, after a long interval. 

* Khwand-Emir, or Khondemir, the author of the Kholaset-al-Akhbar, and the most eminent histo- 
rian of his 

3 Kanani—The kanun is a large, stringed musical insteument. . 

4 Between the Jompir and Chambal rivers. 

5 Dhalpar, as has already been observed, lies south of Agra, on the Chambal. ‘ 

6 About twenty fees square. 

4 
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waters of the rainy season are collected, and a large tank has been formed. The tank 
is surrounded by a hill. To the east of the tank I directed that they should hew, out 
of the solid rock, a platform and seats for resting. I directed a mosque to be built to 
the west of it. : : 

I staid all Tuesday and Wednesday to examine and give directions concerning these sept. 22 
works. On Thursday k again set out, and crossed the river Chambal; I spent the and . 
time of noonday prayers on the banks of the river, and, between noonday and afternoon Crees ie 
prayers, again mounted and left the banks of the Chambal; and having passed the ©ha™>#. 
river Kewari' between evening and bed-time prayers, I halted. The river was much 
ewelled by the rain; we made them swim our horses across, and we ourselves passed 
in a wherry. Next morning, being Friday, the 10th of Moharrem, the Id-e-Aashir,? Sept. 25. 

I set out again, and passed the noon at a village on the road. About bed-time prayers Reaches 
I alighted at a Charbigh, a kos from Guiliar, to the north, which I had last year or- — a 
dered to be laid out. Next morning, before noonday prayers, I mounted, and rode the place. 
out to visit the rising grounds to the north of Gualiar, and having seen them and the ~?* ** 
chapels and religious places, I entered GuAalidr by the Hatipil-gate, which is close by 
Rajah Mansing’s palace, and proceeded to Raja Bikermfjet’s palace, where Rahim- 
dad had resided, and alighted there just as afternoon prayers were over. The same 
night, on account of the pain in my ear, and as it was moonshine,’ I took some opium. Sept. 27. 
Next morning, the sickness that followed the effects of the opium was very oppressive, 
and I vomited a good deal. In spite of my sickness, I went over all the palaces of 
Mansing and Bikermajet. They are singularly beautiful palaces, though built in dif- The palaces 
ferent patches, and without regular plan. They are wholly of hewn stone. The palace oa ann 
of Mansing is more lofty and splendid than that of any of the other Rajas. One part ™4iet 
of the wall of Mansing’s palace fronts the east, and this portion of it is more highly 
adorned than the rest. It may be about forty or fifty gez‘ in height, and is entirely 
of hewn stone. Its front is overlaid with white stucco. The buildings are in many 
parts four stories in height. The two lower floors are very dark, but, after sitting a 
while in them, you can see distinctly enough. I went through them, taking a light with 
me. In one division of this palace, there is a building with five domes, and round about 
them a number of smaller domes; the small domes are one on each side of the greater, 
according to the custom of Hindustan. The five large domes are covered with plates 
of copper gilt. The outside of the walls they have inlaid with green painted tiles. 
All around they have inlaid the walls with figures of plantain trees, made of painted 
tiles. In the tower of the eastern division is the Hatipil. They call an elephant Adu, 
and a gate pill. On the outside of this gate is the figure of an elephant, having two 
elephant-drivers on it. It is the perfect resemblance of an elephant, and hence the 
gate is called Hatipal. The lowest story of the house, which is four stories high, has 
a window that looks towards this figure of an elephant, which is close by it. On its 
upper story are the same sort of small domes that have been described. In the second 


- 


1 Probably that branch of the Kohari, or Cohary, which reaches up by Sujerma. 
2 The Feast of the Tenth. 

3 The inhabitants of India, and the Persians, believe moonshine to be cold. 

‘ Eighty or a hundred feet. « 


Rahtmdid’s 
college and 
garden. 


Idol temple. 


Sept. 28. 


Valley of 
Adwa. 
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story are the sitting apartments. You descend into these apartments,' as well as to 
those last'‘mentioned. Though they have had all the ingenuity of Hindustan bestowed 
on them, yet they are but uncomfortable places. The palace of Bikermajet, the son 
of Mansing, is in the north side of the fort, in the middle of an open piece of ground. 
The palace of the son does not equal that of the father. There is one large dome, 
which, however, is very dark; though, after being a while in it, you can contrive to 
see a little. Below this large dome there is a smal] house, which receives no direct 
light from any quarter. On the top of the large dome, Rahimdad erected a small 
awning, when he took up his residence in Bikermajet’s palace. From Bikermijet’s 
palace to that of his father, is a secret passage, which is not at all visible from without; 
and even within the palace no entrance to it is seen; the light is admitted in several 
places. It is a very singular road. Having visited these palaces, I mounted my horse 
again, and went to the college founded by Rahimdad. I also walked through the 
garden which he had formed, on the banks of the large tank, to the south of the fort, 
and arrived late at the Charbagh, where our people were encamped. There were 
many flowers in this garden, and particularly very fine red kanirs? in great numbers. 
The kanirs of this country resemble the peach flower. The kanir of Gualiar is red, 
and of a beautiful colour. I took some red kanirs from Gualiar, and planted them 
in the gardens at Agra. On the southern hill is a large tank, in which the water 
that falls in the rainy season is collected. To thé west of the tank is a lofty idol tem- 
ple. Sultan Shemseddin Altemsh built a grand mosque close upon it. The idol tem- 
ple is very high ; indeed, it is the highest building in the fort. From the hill of Dhil- 
pur, the fort of Gualiar and this idol temple are distinctly seen. They say that all 
the stones of the temple were dug out of the great tank. In this little garden an ex- 
cellent talar (or grand open hall, supported on pillars) has been constructed. Low 
and inelegant porticos have been erected at the garden-gate, according to the Hindu- 
stani fashion. 

Next morning, about noonday prayers, I mounted, for the purpose of seeing such 
places about Guilidr as I had not previously visited, and went to the palace called 
Badilger, on the outside of Mansing’s fort; after seeing which we entered by the Ha- 
tipal-gate, and went to visit a place named Adwa. This Adwa is a valley that lies 
west of the fort. Though it lies on the outside of the wall which is carried round the 
top of the hill, yet the mouth of the valley is closed up by two lofty ramparts, the one 
within the other. The height of these works is nearly thirty or forty gez.* The in- 
ner rampart is the longest and highest, and is connected at both its extremities with 
the walls of the fort. From the middle of this wall, but Jower than it, another ram- 
pert has been begun, but is not a perfect defence. It was made as a covered way to a 


_ water-run. In the middle of it they have made a wain,‘ for the supply of water ; a stair- 


A: D. 1232- 
3. 


case of ten or fifteen steps conducts down to the water. The road passes, from the 

greater rampart, along the one that has the wain within it.6 Above its gate is the name 

of Sultan Shems-ed-din Altemsh, sculptured in the stone. Its date is the year 680. Be- 
1 The palace seems to have been built ou a declivity. "2 The nerium odorum. 


3 Sixty or eighty feet. ‘ A large well, with apartments round its sides. 
5 Mr Metcalfe’s copy reads, ‘‘ The water proceeds from the greater rampart, down to the one,” &c. 
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low the outer rampart, on the outside of the fortis a large tank. It frequently dries up, 
and is not a perfect tank. The water is led off from it by conduits. In the middle of 
this Adwa are two other large tanks, which the people of the fort extol above all other 
waters. On three sides, the hill is a perpendicular rock. The colour of the stone is 
like that of Biana, though not so red, being of a paler colour. They have hewn the 
solid rock of this Adwa, and sculptured out of it idols of larger and smaller size. On 
the south part of it is a large idol, which may be about twenty gez' in height. These 
figures are perfectly naked, without even a rag to cover the parts of generation. 
Around the two large tanks which are within the Adwa, they have dug twenty or 
twenty-five wells, from which water is drawn for the purposes of irrigation, and they 
have planted numbers of trees and flowers, that are supplied from hence. Adwa is far 
from being a mean place; on the contrary, it is extremely pleasant. Ite greatest fault 
consists in the idol figures all about it. I directed these idols to be destroyed. On 
returning back from Adwa into the fort, I went to the Sultan-pil, the gate of which 
had been shut up from the time of the Pagans; and, about evening prayers, arrived in 
a garden which Rahimdad had laid out, where I alighted and spent the night. 

Next day, being Tuesday the 14th, messengers arrived from Bikermajet, the second Bikermijet 
son of Rana Sanka, who, with his mother Padmawati, was in Rantambér.? Before $8renac; 
setting out to visit Gualiar, a person had come from a Hindu named Asiik, who was es 
high in Bikermajet’s confidence, with offers of submission and allegiance, expressing — 
hope that he would be allowed seventy laks* as an annuity. The bargain was concluded, 
and it was settled that, on delivering up the fort of Rantambor, he should have Per- 
gannas assigned him equal to what he had asked. After making this arrangement, I 
sent back his messengers. When I went to survey Gualiar, I made an appointment 
to meet his men in Gualifr. They were several days later than the appointed time. 
Asfk, the Hindu, had himself been with Padmawati, Bikermajet’s mother, and had 
explained to the mother and son everything that had passed. They approved of Asik’s 
proceedings, and agreed to make the proper submissions, and to rank themselves 
among my subjects. When Rana Sanka defeated Sultan Mahmfid and made him 
prisoner, the Sultan had on a splendid crown-cap‘ and golden girdle, which fell into 
the hands of the Pagan, who, when he set Sultan Mahmifd at liberty, retained them. 
They were now with Bikermfjet. His elder brother Rattonsi, who had succeeded his 
father as Rana, and who was now in possession of Cheitir, had sent to desire his 
younger brother to deliver them up to him, which he refused to do. By the persons 
who came from him to wait on me, he now sent me this crown and golden girdle, and 
asked Biina in exchange for Rantambor. I diverted them from their demand of 
Biana, and Shemsdbad was fixed on as the equivalent for Rantambér. The same day 
I bestowed dresses of honour on his people, and dismissed them, after making an 
appointment for a meeting at Bifna in nine days. 


1 Upwards of forty feet. 

2 A very strong and important fort to the westward of Dhilpir, and S.E. from Jeipir. It is the Ran- 
tampour of Rennell. 

3 About £17,500. * Taj-kulah 
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I went from the garden to visit th idol temples of Gudliar. Many of them are two 
and three stories high. The different stories are very low, in the ancient fashion. In 
the skreen and lower parts of the building, are the figures of idols sculptured out of 
the stone. There are a number of idol chapels around, like the cells of a college. In 
front is a large and lofty dome. Its apartments resemble those of a college. Above 
each apartment, are very narrow domes cut out of the-rock. In the lower apartments, 
they have hewn images out of the stone.' After viewing the edifices, I went out by 
the west gate of Gualidr, and proceeding to the south of the fort, after examining the 
ground, reached the Charbagh which Rahimdad had laid out before the Hatipal gate, 
and there dismounted. Rahimdad had prepared an entertainment for me at the Char- 
bagh. He gave me an excellent dinner, and afterwards presented me with a ae 
peshkesh, to the amount of four laks in money and goods. From this Charbagh, I 
arrived late at the Charbagh where I had my quarters. 

On Wednesday the 15th, I set out to visit a waterfall, which lies about six kos ? to 


- the south-east of Gualiar. I had left my ground early in the morning, and reached 


the waterfall after noon-day prayers. The torrent, which is large enough to turn a 
mill, rashes right over a perpendicular rock of the height of a horse-tether.> Lower 
down than this waterfall is a large tank. Farther up than the cascade, the water 
comes rushing down over a solid rock. The stream runs on a bottom of solid rock; 
in various places, tanks haye been formed, which are supplied from hence. Along 
the banks of the stream, scattered about, there are fragments of solid rock proper for 
seats; the water, however, does not always flow. We sat down above the waterfall 
and took a maajiin ; after which we ascended the rivulet to its source, and came back 
again; we then mounted a rising ground, where we remained some time, while the 
musicians played and the singers sang. Such as had never seen the ebony-tree, 
which the inhabitants of the country call Tindé, had now an opportunity of seeing it. 
Leaving that spot, we descended the hill, and mounting our horses between the time of 
evening and bed-time prayers, about midnight reached a place where we slept. Nearly 
a watch of the day was past before I reached the Charbagh and had alighted. 

On Friday the 17th, I visited Sokhjaneh the birth-place of Silaheddin. Above the 
village, between the hill and valley, is the Lime and Sitaphul (or custard-apple) gar- 
den, which I walked through, and returned to the camp in the course of the first 
watch. 

On Sunday the 19th, before dawn, I set out from the Charbagh, and having passed 
the Kewari, and halted during the noontide, about noon-day prayers we again mount- 
ed, and having crossed the Chambal at sunset, reached the Fort of Dhilpir between 
evening and bed-time prayers; I visited, by the light of a lantern, the bath built by 
Abul Fateh, and then rode to the place in which I had directed a new Charbegh to be 
laid out, above the water mound, where I halted. Next morning I visited the works 


1 IT am not aware that these excavations have ever been described. The account here given would lead 
us to conceive that they were Bouddhist. 

2 Nine or ten miles. 3 That is seven or eight gez—fifteen or sixteen feet. 

4 The Kohari or Cohary. 
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which I had given orders for carrying on. Even the levels of the edges of the cover- Revisits his 
ed tank, which I had directed to be hollowed out of the rock, had not been completely See, 
taken. I ordered a number of stone-cutters to be employed to cut down the tank 

to a certain depth, that,.by filling it with water, they might be able to level its edges. 

When afternoon prayers were over, a small part of the tank had already been hollow- 

ed. I directed it to be filled with water, and, taking that as their level, to smooth the 

edges. On this occasion I directed a water-house' to be hewn ont of the rock, and a 

small tank to be hewn within it, also out of the solid rock. This Monday I had a 

maajin party. On Tuesday I remained in the same place. On the eve of Wednesday October 6. 
I broke my fast, and eat a little. Having mounted to go to Sikri, about noon I October 7. 
alighted and Jay down. I felt evident symptoms of having caught cold in my ear. 

That night it was very painful, and I was unable to sleep. Early next morning I again October 8. 
set out, and having, in the course of one watch, reached the garden which-i had form- 

ed at Sikri, I alighted. The walls of the garden, and the buildings in the well, not VisitsStkri. 
having been completed'to my satisfaction, I menaced and punished the overseers of the * 

work. Mounting between afternoon and evening prayers, I left Sikri; and, after pass- 

ing Medhakar, alighted and took some rest: after which, setting out again, I reached — 
Agra after the first watch, and went to the fort, where I waited on Khadijeh Sultan 4 pecker a 
Begum, who, when Fakher-Jehan Begum went away, had staid behind on account of 

various affairs and business; I then crossed the Jumna, and alighted at the garden of 
Hesht-Behisht. 

On Saturday, the 3d of the month of Sefer, three of my paternal aunts, Begums of October 17. 
high rank, Keher-Shad Begum, Badia-a-jemal Begum, and Ak Begum, and of the 
Begums of inferior rank, Khan-zddeh Begum, the daughter of Sultan Masaiid Mirza ; 
another, who was the daughter of Sultan Bakht Begum, and another, by name Zeinab 
Sultan Begum, the grand-daughter of Bikeh Chicham, having passed Titeh, on their 
‘way to my court, had halted on the extremity of the suburbs, close by the banks of the 
river. I went and waited on them between afternoon and evening pay st and re- 
turned back in a boat. 

On Monday, the 5th of Sefer, I sent the first envoy of BikermAjet, and the one October 19. 
whom he had gent last, accompanied by Hawesi, the son of Diureh, a Hindu of Beb- cupy Ran 
reh, who had long been in my service, to receive the surrender of Rantambér, to ac- tam 
cept his promise of allegiance, and to complete the treaty according to all their own 
forms and usages. This person was directed to go and make whatever observations he 
could, after which he was to return to me, with such information as he acquired. If 
the young prince stood to his terms, I agreed with him, that, by the blessing of God, I 
would make him Rana in his father’s place, and establish him in Cheitir. 

At this crisis, the treasures of Delhi and Agra that had been collected by Iskander Ineronsos 
and Ibrahim being expended, and it being necessary to furnish equipments for the 
army, gunpowder for the service of the guns, and pay for the artillery and matchlock- 
men, on Thursday, the 8th of Sefer, I gave orders, that in all departments, every man October 22. 


é 


1 Khaneh-ab. 
- 
8c 
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A. D. 1688. having an offiee, should bring a hundred and thirty instead of a hundred,’ to the Di- 
win, to be applied to the procuring and fitting out the proper arms and supplies. 
October 94. On Saturday the 10th, one Shah Kasim, a runner of Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi, 
ees whom, on a former occasion, I had sent with letters, offering protection and security to 
Kborisin. the hatives of Khorasan, was again dispatched with letters to the following effect : 
that, by the favour of God, I had completely triumphed over the rebels on the east and 
west of Hindustan, as well as over the Pagans. That next spring, God willing, I 
would make an effort, and return in person to Kabul. I likewise sent a letter to Ah- 
med Afshar, and, on the margin, made a noting with my own hand, in which I sent for 
Feridin Kabizi.* That same day about noon-day prayers, I began to take quick-sil- 
ver.* 
Affairsof On Wednesday, the 21st, a Hindust&ni runner brought letters from Kamran and 
Khabulsnd Khwajeh Dost Khiwend. Kwajeh Dost Khaiwend had reached Kabul on the 10th of 
August 26. Zilhajeh, and had set out to meet Himaién.‘ At that time, a man sent by Kamran 
reached the Khwajeh, desirmg him to remain, that he might deliver to Kamran per- 
sonally whatever orders he had brought; and to say, that after communicating such 
information as he possessed, he would be allowed to proceed on his journey. On the 
Sep. 2 17th of Zilhajeh, Kamran arrived in Kabul, and, after having conferred with him, the 
‘Sept 18 Khwé&jeh on the 28th took his leave, and proceeded for the fort of Zefer. These let- 
ters contained the pleasing intelligence, that prince Tahmasp* having marched to op- 
pose the Uzbeks, had taken Renish* the Uzbek in Damghan, and put him, with all 
his men, to the sword; that Obeid Khan, on hearing of the motions of the Kerzel- 
bashes, had raised the siege of Heri, and retreated to Merv, from whence he had sent: 
to invite the Sultans of Samarkand and the neighbouring countries to join him, and 
that the whole Sultans of Maweralnaher were, in consequence, repairing to that city 
to his assistance. The same runner brought the farther news, that Himaifin had got 
a son, by the daughter of Yadgar Tagh&i; and that Kamran had married in Kabul, 
having taken to wife the daughter of his maternal cousin, Sultan Ali Mirza. 

The same day I bestowed on Syed Dekni Shirazi, the water finder,?7 a dress of ho- 
nour, made him a present, and appointed him to the charge of my jets d’eau and arti- 
ficial water-works, at the same time giving him instructions to complete certain of 
them in his most perfect style. 

| ae te On Friday the 23d, I was seized with so violent an illness, that I was searcely able 
afever.  t0 complete my Friday’s prayers in the mosque. About noon-day prayers, having 
Nov. 6. gone into my library, I found myself so ill, that it was with difficulty that I could finish 
Nov.& my prayers. Two days after, on Sunday, I had a fever and shivering. On the night 
Nov.10. of Tuesday, the 27th of Zefer, I turned over in my mind the plan of translating into 

- verse, the tract in honour of the parents of the reverend Khwajeh Obeid. Placing my 


1 This appears to be an addition of 30 per cent to the old taxes. 

2 The Kabés« is a sort of guitar, on which Feridin was a celebrated performer. 

3 Quick-silver, in its liquid state, has been long used in India, for removing obstructions in the bowels. 
¢ At this time Himéi(in was at the fort of Zefer, in Badakhshan, and Kamran in Ghazni. 

> The King of Persia. © The Tirki has Rais. 

7 Ab-ji—perhape the term only means hydraulic engineer. 
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confidence in the soul of the venerable Khwijeh,' I indulged a hope, that perhaps his 
reverence might be induced te receive my poem favourably, and to remove my disease, 
as he had done with the writer of the Kasideh, who, when he presented his Kasideh, 
had his offering aceepted with favour, and was delivered from his palsy. In pursuance 
of this vow, I began a poem in the six feet majnfin metre; the measure, zerb gerb, abter 
gah, mahbfin mehzfif,? being the same in which the Sebakheh of Moulavi Abdal-rab- 
man Jami are composed, and the same evening I wrote thirteen couplets. [ tasked 
myself to compose a certain number of couplets, never less than ten daily. I only 
emitted writing for a single day. Last year, and, indeed, every time that I have been 
attacked by the disease, it has lasted a month, or forty days, or upwards. By the 
mercy of God, throngh the influence of the venerable Khwajeh, on Thursday, the 29th, Nov. 12. 
the violence of the distemper was abated, and I was again delivered from the disease. 
On Saturday, the 8th of the firet Rebi, I completed my poetical version of. the tract. Nov. 21. 
I had composed every day, on an average, fifty-two couplets. 

On Wednesday, the 28th of Sefer, I dispatched notice to my troops on every side,.Nov. 11. 
that in a short time, God willing, I would take the field with the army. That they were hs oop | 
immediately to get their arms and accoutrements in readiness, and to meet me with ot 


On Sunday, the 9th of the first Rebi, Beg Muhammed Tailikchi waited on me. Nov. 22, 
Last year, in the end of Mobarrem, he had been sent to carry a dress of honour and are 
a horse to. Himaién. 1537. 

On Monday the 10th, Beg Kineh, Wais Lagheri, and Bian Sheikh, one of Ha- Affair of 
mAifin’s servants, arrived from that prince. Beg Kineh had come for the purpose of Noy, 23, 
announeing the happy news of the birth of Hfimfifin’s son. They had given him the 1528 
name of Alam&o. Sheikh Abul Wajid discovered the date of his birth, in the words 
Shah Saadetmend (the fortunate king). Bifin Sheikh had set out long after Beg Kineh. 

He had left Himaiin below Keshem, at a place called Doshembeh, on Friday the 9th Oct. 23. 
of Sefer; and on Monday, the 10th of the first Rebi, he reached Agra, having made Nov. 28. 
a very quick journey. The same Bian Sheikh, on another occasion, had gone from 
the fort of Zefer to Kandahar in eleven days. Bifn Sheikh brought intelligence of the 
advance of the prince, and of the defeat of the Uzbeks. The particulars were these: 
Prince Tahmasp* had advanced out of Irak with forty thousand men, disciplined after 
the Turkish fashion, with an artillery and body of musketeers, had marched on with 
great expedition, had arrived at Bostém and Damghan, had taken Renish the Uzbek, 
and put the whole of his people to death; after which he rapidly pursued his march. 
Kember Ali Bi, the eon of Kepek Bi, was also routed by the Kezelbashes, and, accom- 
panied by a few of his men, had taken refuge with Obeid Khan, who, not seeing any 
prospect of being able, by his own strength, to keep hie ground near Heri, dispatched 


- * Here, unfortunately, Mr Elphinstone’s Tiarki copy finally ends. 

2 Terms of Persian y- 

3 Shah Ismael had died in 1523, and was succeeded by his son Prince Tabmasp, then only ten years 
of age. At the time when this great battle was fought, he was only fifteen: Though he was the reign- 
ing King of Persia, Baber continues still to call him the Shahzadeh, or Prince, from the force of habit, 
or from his having mounted the throne at so early an age. 
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tw escond so. uf Baraik Satu : frees Seomrcond snd Wiie-kil Kechim Khan, Abd- 
ant Sail. aed Ped Sete. accesspanaed by the eens of Jam Beg Khan ; from His- 
ame. wie wes tf Aaereeerh Saicem and Mebdi Sait: from Balkh, Kitan Kara Sultan, 
al adeoeeed wicheet sees of tame, and jomed Oberd Khan m Merv, forming an army 
f 2 uunired and ive cheemed mee. The scouts breeght them formation, that 
Pouce Vatreaep. bevieg understeed that Oberd Khan was cacemped with a few troops 
a. cit socmens of Her. kad a: imu peshed em with forty thousand men to fall upon 
aowege. ibe Sad encremched komecti mm the Asing Zadepam, where he now lay. On re- 
SET Dus mdermation, the Uzbeks, despuane ther enemy, came to a resolution that 
Re wiaee af chew Koes aed Sc’cams should encemp at Meshhad, except a few Sul- 
2am, WA teesty theesnd men, whe shecid be pushed on close to the Kazelbashes’ 
comp. aed siencl eet perms: them to show ther heeds eat of their trenches. That 
dees sboubt chen G>ert ther eackanters' te wee ther eachantments ; and that thus the 
enema Semg 2100 wp, and reduced to the greatest didicalties, most fall into their 
aemde. be poresere eof thos reselation they marched frem Merv. The prince, on his 
past, seeing Mesbn>t encountered them near Jam and hhirgird, when the Uzbeks 
wene defeated. Misny Su cams were taken prisoners and put to death. In one of the 
letters % was mentioned, that there was ne certain intelligence of the escape of any 
Sesten except Kechom Kham, as ne person whe had been in the army was yet arrived. 
The Seltans whe were im Hissir abendened the place and retired, leaving in it Chal- 
mek, whese erigmmal mame was Iemicl, the son of Ibrahim Jani. I wrote letters to 
Hemdsen and Kimrin, to be dispatched by the hands of the same Bian Sheikh, who 
has been mentioned. 

On Priday the 14th, having got ready all the letters and dispatches, they were de- 
vered to Baan Sheikh, who took lezve. 

On Saturday the 15th, I set oat from Agra 


Copy of the Letter sent to _ Hiemanimn. 


Faber’s let- To Himaianm, whom I remember with much longing to see him again, health; on 


ter wo HE 


rssebe, Saturday,’ the first of the former Rebi, Bian Sheikh arrived in company with Beg 


Nev. 13 


Kineh, and the letters which he brought made me acquainted with all the transactions 
im your quarter. Thanks be to God, who has givea you a child; he has given to you 
a child, and to me a comfort and an object of love. May the Almighty always con- 
tinae to grant to you and to me the enjoyment of such objects of our heart’s desire ! 
Amen, O Lord of the Two Worlds ! You have called him Aleman ; may the Almighty 
| Midn-kal is the country nearly in the middle between Semarkand and Bekhara, on the Kobik. 


2¥Y 
3 Above, it is raid Mouday the 10th of former Rebi (23d November), which is correct. 
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prosper what you have done. You who are seated on a throne ought to know, that 
people in general pronounce it, some Alaman (the protected), some [aman (protected 
by men). And besides, that there are few names which are preceded by Al (the). 
May the Great Creator grant, that both in his name and in his constitution, he may be 
happy and fortunate; and may He bestow on me and on thee many years and many 
kerns,! rendered happy ‘by the fortune and fame of Alaman. Indeed, the Almighty, 
from his grace and bounty, hath accomplished our desires in a manner not to be paral- 
leled in the revolution of time. 

On Tuesday, the 11th of the month, having received some information that the men 
of Balkh had invited Kurban, and introduced him into the city, I sent orders to my 
son Kamran and the Begs at Kabul to march and form a junction with you,? when 
you might proceed to Hissar, Samarkand, or Merv, as might be deemed most ad- 
visable ; hoping, that through the mercy of God, you might be enabled to disperse the 
enemy, occupy their countries, and make your friends rejoice in the complete discom- 
fiture of your foes. With God’s favour, this is the season for you to expose yourself 
to danger and hardship, and to exert your prowess in arms. Fail not to exert your- 
self strenuously to meet every situation as it occurs; for indolence and ease suit but 
ill with royalty. : 


( Persian verse.)—Ambition admits not of inaction ; 
The world is his who exerts himself, 
In wisdom’s eye, every condition 
May find repose, but royalty alone. 


—If, through the divine favour, you subdue and secure Balkh and Hissar, your men 
must have the charge of Hissér, while Kamrin’s remain in Balkh. If the grace of the 
Most High bestow Samarkand also upon us, you must take the reins of government 
in Samarkand ; God willing, I shall make that country an imperial goqvernment. If 
Kamran thinks Balkh too small a government, let me know, and I will, by the divine 
grace, remove his objection, by adding something from the neighbouring territories. 
You know that you always receive six parts, and Kamrin five; you must always at- 
tend to this rule, and unfailingly observe it. Remember too always to act handsomely 
by him. The great should exercise self-command ; and I do hope that you will always 
maintain a good understanding with him. Your brother, on bis side, is a correct and 
worthy young man, and he must be careful to maintain the proper respect and fidelity 
due to you. 

I have some quarre]s to settle with you. For two or three years past, none of your 
people has waited on me from you, and the messenger whom I sent to you did not 
come back to me for a twelvemonth. This, remember, is undeniable. 

In many of your letters you complain of separation from your friends. It is wrong 
for a prince to indulge in such a complaint, for there is a saying— 


(Persian verse.)—If you are fettered by your situation, submit to circumstances. 
If you are independent, follow your own fancy. 





‘A kern is a Tirki period of thirty-one years. 2 Homéaiin was at this time in Bedakhshan. ° 


Nov. 24. 


% 
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hum to complain of inevitable separation. 

Fn compliance with my wishes, you have indeed written me letters, but you cer- 
tainly never read them over; for had you attempted te read them, you must have found 
it absolutely impossible, and would then undoubtedly have put them by. I contrived in- 
deed te decypher and comprehend the meaning of your last letter, but with much diffi- 
culty. It is excessively confused and crabbed. Who ever saw a Modimma (a riddle or a 
charade) in prose? Your spelling is not bad, yet not quite correct. You have written 
iktafat with a toe (instead of a te), and kuling with a be (instead of a haf). Your letter 
may indeed be read ; but in consequence of the far-fetched words you have employed, the 
meaning is by no means very intelligible. You certamly do not excel in letter-writing, 
and fail chiefly because you have teo great a desire to show your acquirements. For 
the future, you should write unaffectedly, with clearness, using plain words, which 
would cost less trouble both to the writer and reader. 

You are now going to set out on an expedition’ of great importaree; you should 
therefore consult with the moet pradent and experienced of the noblemen about you, 

If you are desirous of gaining my approbation, you must not waste your time in 
private parties, but rather indulge in liberal coifversation and frank intercourse with 
all about you. Twice every day, you must call your brothers and Begs to your pre- 
sence, not leaving their attendance te their own discretion ; and after consulting with 
them about any business that occurs, you must finally act as may be decided to be 
most advisable. 

I have formerly told you that you should live on the most confidential footing with 
Khwiajeh Kilan ; you may act in regard te him with the same unrestrained confidence 
that you have seen me de. By the mercy of Ged, the business of the country around 
you may by and by become lees oppressive, and you may not require Kamran. In that 
case, your brother may leave some of his trusty men m Balkh, and himeclf repair to 
me. 

Daring the time that I resided im Kabul, I transacted much momentous busmess, 
and gained many important victories ; on which account, considering the place as lucky, 
I have chosen it for an imperial domain. Neither of you must in any respect aim at 
the possession of it. 

You must attempt, by the utmost courtesy of manners, to gain the heart of Sultan 
We od to bare bem phont yon, en tuirect, yoeten by be iene = 
prudent and experienced map. 

Vou sunt pay every atteaGou'to\ the discipline and cliaient state of the army: 

Bian Sheikh is acquainted with everything, and will be able to give you what verbal 
information you may require. 

I once more repeat my earnest wishes for your health. Written on Thursday, the 
18th of the first Rebi.’ 

I likewise sent Kamran and Khwajeh Kilan letters to the same effect, written with 
my own hand. - 


1 To drive the Uzbeks out of Belkh, Hissar, &c. 
# In the Persian translation of the Memoir, this letter is given in the original Tiki, without transistion. 
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On Wednesday the 19th, I convened the Mirzas, and Sultans, and Turki and Hindi Dee. 2. 

Begs, and having consulted with them, finally settled, that this year I should march Baber 2d 
somewhere or other at the head of my army; that before I set out, Askeri' should ad- the castem 
vance towards Purab (or the East Provinces) ; that, after the Amirs and Sultans be- 
yond the Ganges had brought their troops and joined Askeri, I might then march on 
any expedition that seemed to me to be best. Having written to communicate these 
plans, on Saturday the 22d, I dispatched Ghias-ed-din Korchi to Sultan Junid Birlas, Dec. 5. 
and the Amirs of the Purab, requiring them to meet me in twenty-two days; I in- 
structed him verbally to inform them, that I would send on to Askeri the artillery, 
guns, and matchlocks, and all kinds of warlike arms and ammunition, to be ready be- 
fore the troops could take the field; and orders were given to all Amirs and Sultans 
on the farther side of the Ganges to join Askeri, and march wherever, under the favour 
of God, it might seem expedient. That they should consult my partizans in that 
quarter, whether there were any affairs there that required my presence ; that if there 
were, immediately on the return of the officer who had gone to summon the chiefs to 
the appointed meeting, I would, God willing, mount without delay, and join the army. 
But if the Bengalis were peaceable and quiet, and if there was no matter, in that quar- 
ter, of such importance as to demand my presence, that they should inform me by letter, 
as, in that case, I would halt, and turn my force in some other direction. That my ad- 
herents and friends must also consult with Askeri, and, with the divine blessing, decide 
on the general course expedient to be followed in that quarter. 

On Saturday the 29th of the first Rebia, I presented Askeri with a dagger enriched Dec. 12. 

with precious stones, a belt, and a complete royal dress of honour; gave him the 
standard, the horsetail, the kettle-drum, and a stud of Tipchaék horses, ten elephants, 
a string of camels, a string of mules, and a royal equipage and camp-furniture, com- 
manding him withal to take his seat at the head of a hall of state. I gave Milla Dudu 
Atke a pair of buskins ornamented with rich buttons, and presented his other servants 
with thrice nine veste.® 

On Sunday, the last day of the month, I went to Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi’s Nov. 13. 
house. The streets were spread with rich stuffs, and he brought and offered me a Vit Sul- 
sachak, or formal present ; the peshkesh, or tributary offering, which he presented, in 
money and effects, exceeded two laks.* After dining and receiving this peshkesh, we 
retired into another apartment, where we sat down and indulged in a maajin. 
About the third watch I rose, crossed the river, and went to my private apartments. 

On Thursday, the 4th of the latter Rebia, I directed Chikmak Beg, by a writing pee. 17. 
under the royal hand and seal, to measure the distance from Agra to Kabul; that at Orders 
every nine kos‘ he should raise a minar, or turret, twelve gez* in height, on the top to be built 
, of which he was to construct a pavilion ;° that, every ten kos,’ he should erect a yam, ,, oa 
or post-house, which they call a dék-choki, for six horses; that he should fix a certain 


hammed 
Bakhshi. 


? Askeri was one of Baber’s sons. 

2 The presents of the Moghuls and Tirks were made of thrice nine articles, the number being deemed 
fortunate. 

5 £500. * About thirteen or fourteen miles. 5 Twenty-four feet. 

¢ Char-dereh. . 7 About fifteen miles. 
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A. D. 1528. allowance as a provision for the posthodse-keepers, couriers, and grooms, and for 


(rand 
feast. 
Dee. 19. 


feeding the horses; and orders were given, that wherever a posthouse for horses was 
built near a khalseh or imperial demesne, they should be furnished from thence with 
the stated allowances; that if it was situated in a perganna, the nobleman in charge 
should attend to the supply. The same day, Chikmak Padsbahi left Agra. The kos 
was fixed in conformity with the mil, according to these verses :— 


( Turki.) —Four thousand paces are one mil, 
Know that the men of Hindustan call it a kuroh (kos). 
This pace is a cubit and a half ; 
Every cubit! is six hand-breadths ;? ; 
Each hand-breadth is six inches ; and, again, each inch 
Is the breadth of six barley-corns. Know all this. 


The measuring tenab was to consist of forty gez or paces, each measuring one and a 
half of the gez or cubit that has been mentioned,’ and so equal to nine hand-breadths ; 
and a hundred of these tenabs were to go to one kos. 

On Saturday the 6th, I had a feast in the garden. I sat in the northern part of it, 
in an octagonal pavilion that was recently erected, and covered with khis-grass‘ for 
coolness. On my right, at the distance of five or six gez, sat Bugha Sultan, Askeri, and 
the venerable Khwajeh’s family, Khwajeh Abdal Shahid, Khwajeh Kilan, Khwajeh Hus- 
seini Khalifeh, and other comers from Samarkand, the dependants of the Khwajeh, read- 
ers of the Koran, and Mallas. On my left, at an interval of five or six gez,5 were seated 
Muhammed Zemin Mirza, Autenk Itmish Sultan, Syed Rafia, Syed Rimi Sheikh 
Abul Fateb, Sheikh Jemali, Sheikh Shehabeddin Arab, and Syed Dekni. The Kezel- 
bash, Uzbek, and’ Hindu ambassadors were present at this feast. An awning was 
erected at the distance of seventy or eighty gez® to the right, in which the Kezelbash? 
ambassadors were placed, and Yunis Ali was selected from the Amirs to sit beside 
them. At the same distance on the left, in like manner, the Uzbek ambassadors were 
stationed, and Abdalla was selected from the Amirs to sit beside them. Before the 
dinner was served, all the Khans, Sultans, grandees, and Amirs, offered congratula- 
tory presents® of red, and, white, and black money, with cloth and other articles. I 
ordered woollen cloths to be spread out before me, into which they threw the gold and 
silver money; offerings of coloured cloth and of white cloth, as well as purses, of 
money, were piled up beside the gold and silver. Before dining, while the presents 
were coming in, there were fights of furious camels and elephants, in ‘an island ® in 


} Kar. 2 Titam, a fist or hand-breadth. 

3 The larger gez, or pace, was nine hand-breadtha ; the smaller, or cubit, six hand-breadths. 

* During the heats, particularly while the hot winds are blowing, it is customary in India te cover the 
open side-doors and windows of apartmenta with a sweet-smelling species of grass, which is kept moist 
with water. The alr, passing through this, ls much softened, and an agreeable coolness produced. 

5 Ten or twelve feet, ® About 140 or 140 feet, or perhaps more. 

7 i.e The Perwian, ® maghel, ‘9 Badreh is a purse, containing about £60. 

10 J am not quite atcw tf the meahing af dedi, In some instances it certainly means isand. In 
others it scetns to tient plas ut uh Y'le royal garden waa probably close by the Jumna, in an island 
in which the fights were ealibaind. : ; 
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front. There were also some ram-fights, and afterwards matches of wrestlers. When 
the dinner was placed, Khwajeh Abdal Shahid and Khwajeh Kilan were invested with 
muslin robes of very fine cotton, with suitable dresses of honour. Milla Farekh, 
Hafez, and those who were with them, received gowns of cloth. On the ambassador 
of Kochim Khan,' and the younger brother of Hassan Chelebi,? were bestowed Sirka- 
mash robes of muslin, with rich buttons, and dresses of honour suited to their rank. 
To the ambassadors of Abusaid Sultan, and Miherban Khanim and her son Polad 
Sultan, and to the ambassadors of Shah Hassan, were given vests with buttons, and 
robes of rich cloth. A stone of gold was weighed with the silver weights, and a stone 
of silver with the gold weights, and given to Dosta Khwajeh and the two great ambas- 
sadors, who were the servants of Kochim Khan, and to the younger brother of Hassan 
Khan Chelebi. The gold stone contains five hundred mishkals, which is one sir Kabul 
measure. The silver measure is two hundred and fifty mishkals, which is half a Kabul 
sir. Khwajeh Mir Sultani, his sons, and Hafez Tashkendi, Malla Farekh and his 
followers, the servants of the Khwajeh, and the other ambassadors, had each of them 
presents of silver and gold. Yadgar Nasir had a hanger and belt. Mir Muhammed 
Jaliban had deserved great rewards, for the skill with which he had constructed the 
bridge over the Ganges. He and the other musketeers, Pehlwan Haji Muhammed, 
and Pehlwan Behlil, and Wali Parschi, were presented each with a dagger. Syed 
Daid Germsiri had a present in silver and gold. The servants of my daughter Maa- 
simeh, and of my son Hindal, received vests ornamented with buttons, and dresses of 
honour made of rich cloth. To the men who had eome from Andejan, who, without 
a country, without a home, had roamed with me in my wanderings in Sikh and 
Hushiar,’ and many lands, to all my veterans and tried men, I gave vests and rich 
dresses of honour, with gold and silver clothes, and other articles of value. To the 
servants of Korban and Sheikhi, and the natives of Kehmerd, presents were, in like 
manner, given. When the dinner was placed, the Hindustani jugglers‘ were brought 
in and performed their tricks, and the tumblers® and rope-dancers exhibited their 
feats. The Hindustani slight-ofshand men do several feats which I never saw per- 
formed by those of our countries. One of these is the following :—They take seven rings, 
one of which they suspend over their forehead, and two on their thighs; the other four 
they place, two on two of their fingers, and the other two on two of their toes, and 
then whirl them all round with a quick uninterrupted motion. Another is this— 
they place one of their hands on the ground, and then raise up their other hand and 
their two feet, which they spread out so as to represent the port of a peacock, all the 
while turning round, with a continued rapid motion, three rings placed on their 
hand and two feet. The tumblers of our country fix two wooden poles to their feet, 


' Kochim or Kechim Khan has already been mentioned along with Abusaid Sultan and Polad Sultan, 
as Uzbek chiefs of Samarkand. 

# Hassan Khan Chelebi was the Persian ambassador. 

3 Baber’s residence in Sikh and Hushiar was the most trying period of his life. It immediately pre- 
ceded his finally abandoning Ferghana, when he set out for Khorasin. These, therefore, were his most 
faithful followers. 

* Bazigers. Sce a paper by Colonel Richardson, in the Asiatick Researches, on this subject. 

5 Lilis. 

3D 


tum- 
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Dec. 21. 


Dec. 22. 
Revisits 


Dec. 24. 


Dec. 25. 


Pec. 29. 
Battle of 


Khorasin. 
10th Mo. - 
harrem 


Sept. 26. 


wooden support, walk on it, and that without fastening it to their feet. In our coun- 
tries, two tumblers lay hold of each other, and go on tumbling when thus linked together : 

whereas the Hindusténi tumblers lay hold of each other to the number of three and 
four, and go on tumbling intertwined in a circle. One of the most remarkable feats 
which they exhibit is when a tumbler, placing the lower part of a pole, of six or seven 
gez' in length, on his middle, holds it erect, while another tumbler mounts the pole, 


and plays his feats on the top of it. In other cases, a young tumbler climbs up, and 


stands on the head of an elder one; the lower one walks fast about from side to side 
playing his feats, with the younger one all the while standing erect. and firm on his 
head, ‘and also exhibiting his tricks. Many pateras, or dancing-girls, were also intro- 
duced, and danced. Towards evening prayers, a great quantity of gold, silver, and 
copper money was scattered ; there was a precious hubbub and uproar. Between even- 
ing and bed-time prayers, I made five or six of the most distinguished of my guests sit 
down near me, and I continued with them till the end of the first watch. Next morn- 
ing, in the forenoon, I went to the Hesht-Behisht in a boat. 

On Monday, Askeri, who had begun his march, and left the town, took leave of me 
in my bath, and proceeded to the eastward. 

On Tuesday, I set out to visit the tanks, garden, and palace, which I had ordered to 
be made at Dhilpar. I mounted at my garden-house at one geri of the second watch,? 
and five geris of the first watch ot the night were past, when I reached the ease of 
Dhb)pir. 

oo Thursday the 11th, the stone well, the cypresses, the twenty-six stones and stone 
columns, and the water-channels, which were all hewed on the hill from the solid rock, 
were finished. About the third watch‘ of that same day, they began to draw water 
from the well. Presents were given to the stone-cutters, carpenters, and all the labour- 
ers, aceording to the usage of the artizans and labourers of Agra. By way of precau- 
tion, in order to remove any disagreeable taste that might be in the water, they were 
directed to turn the water-wheel of the well day and night incessantly for fifty days, 
and let the water run off. 

On Friday, while there was still one geri of the first watch*® remaining, I set off 
from Dhilpir, and the san was not set when I had alighted, and passed the river. 

On Tuesday the 16th, a man who had been in the battle between the Kerzelbashes 
and Uzbeks, a servant of Deo Sultan, came and gave an account of the engagement. 
He informed me, that the battle between the Uzbeks and Turkomans was fought on the 
Roz-Ashfr, in the neighbourhood of Jém and Khirgird, and lasted from the first twi- 
light till noon-day prayers. The Uzbeks were three hundred thousand in number; the 
Turkomans, according to their own account, amounted to only forty or fifty thou- 
sand, but, from their array, had the appearance of amounting to a hundred thousand ; 
while the Uzbeks made their own army amount to only one hundred and five thou- 
sand. The Kezelbashes engaged, after having placed their guns, artillery,° and mus- 


1 Twelve or fourteen feet. 9,About half past nine a. m. 3 About eight p. m. 
* Between noon and three o'clock p. m. ® Nearly half an hour before nine a. m. 
® Zerb-zin, perhaps swivels. 
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keteers in order, and fortified their position, according to the tactics of Rim;' they 

had two thousand artillery-men and six thousand matchlock-men. The Prince and 
Chokkeh Sultan were stationed behind the guns, with twenty thousand chosen men. 

The other Amirs were placed beyond the guns, on the right and left wings. The Uzbeks, . 

on the first charge, having broken and defeated the outposts and flankers, whom they 

drove in, and made a number of prisoners, advanced into the rear of the Kezelbash army, 

where they took the camels and plundered the baggage. The troops who had been sta- 

tioned behind the artillery, now unloosing the chains of the guns, issued forth, when 

_ a desperate action ensued. The Uzbeks, who were commanded by Kochim Khan, were Defeat of 
thrice broken, and thrice returned to the charge; but at length, by the divine favour, “* 07>*** 
were totally routed, and nine Sultans, including Obeid Khan and Abusaid Sultan, left 

on the field, of which number Abusaid Sultan was the only one taken alive, the other 

eight being slain. The head of Obeid Khan could not be found, but his body was dis- 
covered. Fifty thousand Uzbeks and twenty thousand Turkomans fell in the aetion. 

The same day, Ghiaseddin Korchi, who had gone to Jonpur, and engaged to return Sultan Ji- 
by a stated day, came back, having been absent sixteen days. Sultan Jfinid and the eee 
officers who were with him had levied an army, and advanced to Kherid ;? so that ee of 
Ghidseddin, being obliged to follow him thither, had been unable to return back at * 
the time appointed. Sultan Jinid had answered verbally, that, thanks to the good- 
ness of God, affairs in that quarter exhibited no symptoms that appeared to call for the 
presence of the Emperor. ‘‘ Let a Mirza come, and let orders be issued to the Sul- 
tans, Khans, and Amirs of the neighbouring provinces, to attend the Mirza, and I have 
no doubt that everything will go on in a satisfactory manner, and successfully.” Though 
I had received this answer from Sultan Jinid, yet as Milla Muhammed Mashib, who, 
after the holy war against Sanka the Pagan, had been sent on an embassy to Bengal, was 
daily expected back, I waited till I could hear his account also of the state of things. 

On Friday the 19th, I had taken a maajiin, and was sitting with a few of my parti- A. D. 1529. 
cular intimates in my private apartments, when Milla Muhammed Mazhib arrived ; ae " 
and, on the evening of the same day, being Saturday eve, he came and waited upon Mubam- 
me. I inquired minutely and in detail into all the affairs of that quarter, one after spoke 
another; and learned that Bengal was in a state of perfeet obedience and tranquillity. Bengal 

On Saturday, I called the Tirki nobles and those of Hind into my private apart- January 2. 
rnents, and held a consultation with them. It was observed, that the Bengalis had Bebe 
sent an ambassador, and were submissive and quiet ; that it was, therefore, quite unne- oes to 
cessary fer me to proceed to Bengal; that if I did not go to Bengal, there was no ls 
other place in that direction which was rich enough to satisfy the troope; that, to 
wards the west, there were several places, which were both near at hand, and rich in 
wealth :— ; 

( Turki verse.)——The country is rich, the inhabitants Pagans, the road short ; 
If that to the east is remote, this is close at hand. 


At length, it was resolved that I should march to the west, as being the nearest. I Despatches 
delayed some days, in order to be perfectly at ease respecting the affairs to the eastward © ee 


1 Turkey. "® Kherid seems to have lain below Oude, towards the mouth of the Gogra or Dewah. vo 
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Suc Se Baciches bod aga mode ae mecercee. aed commmrrd greet devastation in 
erera vince. Is ecder te pam the: tee’ I Grerend Chin Tamer Seltan to pro- 
coud. ‘= qeeemide she Amirs of Sched and Samének. and that enehbourbeod, cach as 
Seng, Diiaower Khe, Abuoed Y coef, Shoh Moser Bir'as. Mobeeemedh Gokultash, 
Aiefat-aera Wer Acir oe master of heese . Swed A= Wait Reseach, Kiracheh Hile- 
ad. Ashrk Bekawel. Sheikh AX Aicoch, Kojir Kham and Boome Ak Srwidi ; and 
ecters wert meeet chat cheer mebbcmen shea sd Sem sam Chin Tameer, with arms and pro- 
vases Se ox menths service. and preceed agzmst the Baburbes : that they should a}! 
See ci nia aie Ae a ee eee 
esafermits 2) bu commands. I appemerd Abdal-Gaafir as tewachs- of special mes- 
wager. w convey these Firma kt was arranced that he should. m the ferst place. 
eaezs the Formas for Chin Tater Suiza. and afterwards proceed to deliver the Fir- 
mies te che ether mebirmen whe have been mecatwmrd. exjuming them all to repair. 
ateended by then ferces, to such place as sbou!d be pointed eat bv Chan Tamar Sal- 
tam for them aeermbiinge : that Abdal-Ghofir should homeclf remem with the army, 
and repert te me be letter if anv of the efrers betraved indelcace or want of zeal, in 
which case I weald deprive the offender of hes rank and statien, and remove him from 
his govermment and Perganma. Having written. and delivered these letters to Ab- 
dal-Ghofir, I despatched him, grvimg hom at the came time, additional verbal in- 
structions. 
Bever vexs On Sanday eve,‘ the 28th, at three watches and aix gerss,* I pasoed the Jemma on 
Drip = wey way to the Baghe Nilofer oc Lotus Garden. which iz in Dhalpar: it was near 
the end ef the third watch ef Sanday,’ when we reached x. Situations and peeces of 
greund were pitched upon, im the neichbeurboed of the garden, on which it was arran- 
ged that several of the Amirs and courtiers were to bald themecives palaces, and by 
Ja lt out gardens. On Thareday, the 3d of the first Jemadi, I patched upon a place for a 
bath, om the south-east of the garden, and it was accerdingty cleared for that purpose. 
I directed that, en the spot so cleared, they should build a bath on the best comstrec- 
tion, om am elevated platform, and, in ene of its apartments, fiach a reserveer ten by 
ten.* 
Hess cfthe The same day I received letters from Kan Jia and Ner-Sang Deoreh, which had 
hens of Be- 
i dager cs perk hcisin ree Ac Aca ena or speecal mesenger - 
bus he was alse often employed to act as 2 commenry fer providing men or stares, 33 3 Comenissione? 
im superistending mapertent affzirs, as on aid-de-camp im carrying evders, Sc. 
* Sandsy morning Jan. 10, sbout half pest five a.m. 3 Near Cree pm. 
* About twenty fect squave- 


=u 
, tor De 
becom, 
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been forwarded by Khalifeh from Agra, and which contained intelligence that Mah- 

mid, the son of Iskander, had taken Behar. The moment I received this information Resolves to 
I resolved to join the army. Next morning, being Friday, I mounted at six geris! {** ™ 
from the Nilofer garden and reached Agra at evening prayers. I met by the way J- 15. 
Muhammed Zeman Mirza, who was on his way for Dhalpir. Chin Tamir Sultan too 
arrived the same day in Agra. . 

Next morning, being Saturday, I called the Amirs to a council, when it was resol- Jan. 16. 
ved, that we should set out for the Purab on Thursday the 10th. That same Satur- Jan. 21. 
day, letters and intelligence came from Kabul, by which I learned that Himaiin had Homiitn 
collected the army of those provinces, and, accompanied by Sultan Weis, had set out Sis: 
with forty or fifty thousand men on an expedition against Samarkand; that Shah ™**sn4. 
Kali, the younger brother of Sultan Weis, had advanced and entered Hissar; that Gains nis. 
Tersfin Muhammed Sultan had proceeded from Termez and taken Kabadian, and had rn Ka- 
afterwards sent to ask support: that Haigaifin had sent Tulik Gokultash and Mir 
Khird, with a number of troops and a body of Moghuls, to the assistance of Tersfin 
Muhammed Sultan, and himself followed after them. 

On Thureday, the 10th of the first JemAdi, after three geris,* I set out for the Purab, Baber 
and passing the Jumna in a boat a little above Jalesir, came to the Bagh-Zerefshin.* Syr* ‘"° 
I gave orders4hat the horse-tail standards,‘ the kettle-drums, the stud, and the 
whole army, should halt, opposite to the garden on the other side of the river, and that 
such as came to perform their kornish to the Emperor should cross in a boat. 

On Saturday, Ismail Meta, who was ,the ambassador of Bengal, brought his pesh- Introduc. 
keeh, and paid his respects according to the usage of Hindustan. For the purpose of penis, 
making his obeisance, he took his stand a full arrow-shot off, and retired after he had bassador. 
offered his submissions. He was then arrayed in the usual dress of honour, which they sa ae 
cal] Sir-Mawineh (or hair-twist), and introduced. In conformity with our custom, 
he next made his three genuflections, and then advanced and delivered Nasret Shah’s° 
letter ; and, finally, retired, after presenting the offerings which he had brought. 

On Monday, Khwa&jeh Abdal Hak having arrived, I crossed the river in a boat, January 25. 


went to his tent, and waited on him.® | 


On Tuesday, Hassan Chalebi waited on me. January 26. 
I had halted several days at the Char-bagh, for the purpose of collecting the army. Baber eet 
on Ds 


On Thursday, the 17th, after three geris in the morning,” we commenced our march. expedition. 
I embarked in a boat, and went to the village Anwar, which is seven kos from Agra,® January 28. 
and there landed. 

On Sunday, I gave the Uzbek ambassadors their audience of leave. To Amin Mirza, Gives the 
the envoy of Kochim Khan, I gave a dagger and belt, with an elegant knife, a milek er i 
of brocade, and seventy thousand tangs® as a present; to Milla Taghai, the servant rae oo 
of Abusaid Sultan, and to the servants of Meherban Khanim, and of her son Polad jeave, 


January 31. 
1 About twenty-four minutes past 8 o'clock a.m. ? About a quarter past 7 a.m. 
3 The gold-shedding garden. * Tagh. 
5 Nasret Shah was at this period King of Bengal. 
* The Khwajeh was a holy man, which accounts for Baber’s visit. 7 A quarter past 7 a.m. 


8 Down the river. 
9 The tang is a small silver coin of the value of about a penny. 


A.D. 1529. 


February 1. 


Sends pre- 
sents to his 
sone. 


February 2. 
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Sultan, 1 gave vests richly ornamented with buttons, and dresses of honour. of rich 
cloth, besides a present in money and goods, suited to the situation of each. 

_ Next morning, Khwajeh Abdal] Hak took leave, to go and live in Agra; and Khwa- 
jeh Kilan, the grandson of Khwajeh Yahia, who had come with the envoys from the 
Khan and Sultans of the Uzbeks, had his audience of leave, previous to setting out on 
his return to Samarkand. , 

As a demonstration of joy on the birth of Huméaiiin’s son, and on Kamran’s mar- 
riage, I sent Mirza Tebrizi and Mirza Beg Taghai to these princes, with each ten thou- 
sand matriage-presents. They also carried a robe and a girdle, both of which | had 
myself worn. By the hands of Milla Behishti, I sent to Hindal an enamelled dagger 
and belt; an inkstand, set with jewels; a stool, inlaid with mother-of-pearl; a short 
gown, from my own wardrobe, with clasps; and an alphabet of the Baberi characters. 
I also sent some fragments, written in the Baberi character. To Himéiitfin, I sent a 
copy both of the translations and original poems that I had written, since coming to 
Hindistan. I likewise sent to Hindaél and Khwajeh Kilan my translations and poems. 
To Kamran, by the hands of Mirza Beg Taghai, I sent such translations and original 
poems as I had composed after coming to Hind, and letters written in the Baberi cha- 
racter. On Tuesday, after having delivered the letters which I had written, to the per- 
sons who were going to Kabul, and given them leave, I had a conversgfion with Milla 


' Kasim, Usta Shah Muhammed the stone-cutter, Mirek Mir Ghids, Mir the stone- 


Reaches 
Abapfr. 


February 4. 
Sends ena. 
voys to Per. 
sia and 


cutter, Shah Baba Bildar,! and explained all my wishes regarding the buildings to be 
completed at Agra and Dhalpfr; and having intrusted the work to their care, I gave 
them leave. It was near the end of the first watch, * when I mounted to leave Anwar, 
and noon-day prayers were over, when I halted within one kos of Chandwar, at a vil- 
lage named Abapfr. 

On Thursday eve, I dismissed Abdal Malik Korchi who was to accompany Hassan 
Chalebi as ambassador to the King (of Persia), and Chapuk, who went along with the 


the Uzbek ambassadors, on a mission to the Khans and Sultans. Four geris® of the night 


Uzbeks. 
Reaches 
RAberi. 


February 5. 
February 6. 


were still left, when we marched from Abapir. I passed Chandwar about dawn, and 
embarked in a boat. About bed-time prayers I landed from the boat, before Raberi, 
and joined the camp, which lay at Fateh-pir. At Fateh-piir, we halted one day. On 
Saturday, with the first gleam of light, I performed my ablutions, and having mount- 
ed, we said our morning prayers near Raberi, in the Friday Mosque. Moulana Mah- 
mfid Farabi was the Imam. At sunrise we embarked below the lofty eminence at 
Raberi. For the purpose of getting my translations written in a peculiar mixed cha- 
racter, I this day made a set of parallel lines suited to the Tarkib measure for eleven 
verses. This day, the words of the men of God produced some compunction in my 
heart. Having drawn the boats to the shore opposite to Chaken, one of the Pergan- 
nas of Raberi, I passed that night in the vessel. 

The vessels having been ordered to proceed thence before day-light, I was in the 
boat, and had finished morning prayers, when Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi arrived, 
bringing with him one Shemseddin Muhammed, a servant of Khwajeh Kilan, who had 


1 A bildar is a pioneer ; but in civil works, he is the well or tank digger. 
2 Near 9 a.m. 3 About an hour and a half. 
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come with letters. From the letters, and by the information collected from the mes- 
senger himself, we learned everything that had passed at Kabul. Mehdi Khwéjeh' 
also jomed us in the boat. About noon-day prayers, I landed at an eminence in a 
garden on the other side of the river, over against Etawa, bathed in the Jumna, and 
said my noon-day prayers. Having passed over from the place where I had prayed, Arrives at 
I came to the Etdwa side, and, under the shade of the trees of the same garden, and ©4¥*- 
‘sitting on the top of the eminence which overhangs the river, we set some men to 
wrestle before us for amusement. The dinner which Mehdi Khwijeh had ordered was 
served ap here. About evening prayers we crossed the river, and reached the camp 
about bed-time prayers. I halted two or three days on this ground, both to collect 
our troops, and for the purpose of writing letters to be sent to Kabul by Shemseddin 
Muhammed. | 

On Wednesday, the 30th of the first Jemédi, I marched from Etawa, and after pro- Feb. 10. 
ceeding eight kos, halted at Méri and Adfseh. Several letters for Kabul, whieh I had 
not had time to write, I finished at this station. I wrote to Hamaifin, that if the incur- Writes to 
sions which had broken the tranquillity of the country were not yet completely checked, Sean 
he should himeelf move to punish the robbers and freebooters, who had been guilty of Kamrin. 
the depredations, and take every means to prevent-the peace of the country from being 
disturbed. I added, that I had made Kabul a Royal Government,’ that therefore none 
of my children should presume to levy any money init. I likewise sent instructions to 
HindAl to repair to the Court. To Kamran I wrote, recommending him to cultivate 
politeness, and the duties suited to his rank as a prince ; told him, that I had bestow- 
ed on him the country of Milt&n, and informed him that Kabul was to belong to the 
imperial domain. I likewise informed him that I had sent for my wife and family. 
As several circumstances relating to my affairs may be learnt from the letter which I 
wrote on this oecasion to Khwa&jeb Kilfin, I subjoin a copy of it, precisely as it was 
sent :—— 


“To Khwfjeh Kilan, health. ; 
‘‘ Shemseddin Muhammed reached me at EtAwa, and communicated his intelligence. paper's let- 
My solicitade to visit my western dominions is boundless, and great beyond expression. jae Kibo. 
The affairs of Hindustan have at length, however, been reduced into a certain degrees 
of order; and I trust in Almighty God that the time is near at hand, when, through 
the grace of the Most High, everything will be completely settled in this country. As 
soon as matters are brought into that state, I shall, God willing, set out for your quar- 
ter, without losing a moment’s time. How is it possible that the delights of those 
lands should ever be erazed from the heart? Above all, how is it poesible for one ike 
me, who have made a vow of abetinence from wine, and of purity of life, to forget the 
delicious melons and grapes of that pleasant region? They very recently brought me 
a single musk-melon. While cutting it up I felt myself affected with a strong feeling 
of loneliness, and a sense of my exile from my native country; and I could not help 
shedding tears while I was eating it. 


1 Mehdi Khwajeh had held the government of Etawa. He was Baber’s son-in-law. * Khalseh. 
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<¢ You take notice of the unsettled state of Kabul; I have considered the matter 
very attentively, and with the best of my judgment; and have made up my mind, that 
in a country in which there are seven or eight chiefs, nothing regular or settled is to 
be looked for. I have therefore sent for my sisters and the females of my family into 
Hindustan, ' and having resolved on making Kabul, and all the neighbouring countries 
and districts, part of the imperial domain, I have written fully on the subject to Hu- 
mai(fin and Kamran. Let some man of judgment deliver to them the letters now sent. 
I have formerly written on the same subject to the Mirzas, as perhaps you may know. 
There is therefore now no obstacle nor impediment to the settling of the country ; and 
if the defences of the castle are not strong, if the inhabitants of the kingdom are dis- 
tressed, if there be no provisions in the granaries, or if the treasury be empty, the fault 
must, in future, be laid on the governor of the country. 

‘‘ There are several matters necessary to be attended to, a list of which I shall subjoin. 
Regarding some of them I had previously written you, so that you will be, in some 
degree, prepared for them. They are as follows :—The castle must be put in a state 
of complete repair ; the granaries must be stored, and provender laid up; the going and 
coming of ambassadors must be attended to; the Grand Mosque must be repaired, and 
the expense provided for out of the tax levied on gardens and orchards. Again, the 
Caravanserais, and baths, and the large portico of brick, built by Usta Hassan‘ Ali in 
the citadel, and the unfinished palace, must be properly repaired and completed, after 
consulting with Usta Sultan Muhammed. If Usta Hassan Ali has already drawn a 
plan, let him complete it according to that plan. If he has not, you must consult to- 
gether, and fix upon some beautiful design, taking care that the court be on a level 
with the floor of the Hall of Audience. Again, the buildings as you go to Little Ka- 
bul, near Badash-Khak,? must be attended to, and the Water-mound of Ghazni must 
likewise be thoroughly repaired. As for the garden of Hanawan, it has but a scanty 
supply of water; a stream, large enough to turn a mill, must be purchased, and led 
through the grounds. Again, to the south-west of Khwajeh (Besteh), I formerly led 
the river of Titin-dereh® by the foot of a rising ground, where [ formed a plantation 
of trees; and as the prospect from it was very fine, I called it Nazergah (The Pros- 
pect). You must there alsc plant some beautiful trees, form regular orchards, and all 
around the orchards sow beautiful and sweet-smelling flowers and shrubs, according to 
some good plan. 

‘¢ Syed Kasim has been appointed to accompany the artillery-men. 

‘sYou must remember too, to pay particular attention to Usta Muhammed Hassan, 
the armourer. 

‘¢ Immediately on receiving this letter, you will, without loss of time, attend my 
sisters, and the ladies of my family, as far as Nilab; so that, whatever impediments 
there may be to their leaving Kabul, they must, at all events, set out from it within 
a week after this arrives; for as a detachment has left Hindustan, and is waiting for - 
them, any delay will expose it to difficulties, and the country too will suffer. 


' They seem to have had different districts assigned them for their support. 
3 Perhaps Batkhak. 5 Titin-dera is a valley about eight kos north-west of Upian. 
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? 


‘¢ In a letter which I wrote to Abdalla, I mentioned that I had much difficulty in re- 
conciling myself to the desert of penitence; but that I had resolution eee” to per- 
severe, — 


(Tarki verse.) I am distressed since I renounced wine ; 
I am confounded and unfit for business,— 


Regret leads me to penitence, 
Penitence leads me to regret. 


- *© T remember an anecdote of Binai. He was one day sitting by Mir Ali Shir, and 
had said something witty. Mir Ali Shir, who had on a vest with rich buttons, said, 
‘ The witticiem is excellent; I would give you my vest were it not for the buttons.’ 

Bini answered, ‘ Why should the buttons hinder it? I fear the button-holes?! are the 
impediment.’ The truth of the anecdote must rest with him that told it me. Excuse 
me for deviating into these fooleries. For God’s sake, do not think amiss of me for 
them. I wrote last year the tetrastick which I have quoted; and, indeed, last year, 
my desire and longing for wine and social parties were beyond measure excessive ; it 
even came to such a length, that I have found myself shedding tears from vexation and 
disappointment. In the present year, praise be to God, these troubles are over, and I 
ascribe them chiefly to the occupation afforded to my mind by a poetical translation, 
on which I have employed myself. Let me advise you too, to adopt a life of abstinence. 
Social parties and wine are pleasant, in company with our jolly friends and old boon 
companions. But with whom can you enjoy the social cup? With whom can you in- 
dulge in the pleasures of wine? If you have only Shir Ahmed, and Haider Kali, for 
the companions of your gay hours and jovial goblet, you can surely find no great dif- 
ficulty in consenting to the sacrifice. I conclude with every good wish.. areas on 
Thureday, the Ist of the latter Jemidi.”? 

I was much affected while writing these letters, which I delivered to Shems-ed-din 

Muhammed, and having given him such farther verbal instructions as seemed neces- 
sary, dispatched him on Friday eve. 


Feb. Il. 


On Friday we advanced eight kos, and halted at Jumandna. One of Kitin Kara Keb 12 


Sultan’s® servants, who had been sent to Kemal-ed-din Kenaik, another of the Sultan’ som 
servants, then on an embassy at my court, had brought him letters, containing strong 
complaints of the conduct and proceedings of the Amirs on the frontier, and remonstra- 
ting against the robberies and pillage that were committed. Kenik sent me the man 
who had come to him. I gave Kenak leave to return home, and issued orders to the 
Amirs on the frontier, that they should use every exertion to punish all such robbers 
or pillagers, and should conduct themselves towards the neighbouring powers with 
perfect good faith and amity. These Firmans I delivered to the man who had come from 
Kitin Kara Sultan, and sent him back from that very stage. 

One Shah Kali had been sent by Hassan Chalebi, to give me the particulars of :the 


1 The Tiarki word signifies not only button-holes, but meanness and impotency. 

? It is singular that none of Baber’s Tirki letters are translated in the Persian. — give an amiable 
view of his character. 

3 Kitin Kara Sultan was the Uzbek Chief of Balkh. 


Sr 


eo 
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A. D. 1529. battle.' I now sent him with letters to the king, in which I apologised for detaining 


Feb. 13. 


Feb. 14 


Feb. 15. 


Feb. 16. 


Jaa. 18 
Feb. 17. 


Baber ar- 
rives at 


Fee 22 


Hassan Chalebi. On Friday the 2d, he took leave. 

On Saturday too, we advanced eight koe, and halted at Gakura and Hemawali, per- 
gannas of Kalpi. 

On Sunday the 4th, we marched nine kos, and halted at Dereh-pir, a perganna of 
Kalpi. I here had my head shaved: for two months before I had never shaved my 
head. I bathed im the river Sanker. 

On Monday I marched fourteen koe, and halted at Chirgurh, which is also a per- 
ganna of Kalpi. 

Next morning, being Tuesday the 6th, a Hindustani servant of Keracheh arriyed, 
bringing Firmans from Maham, directed to Keracheh. He had also received Per- 
wanehs’ written in my style, and in- the manner I wrote Perwanehs with my own 
hand, directing the people of Behreh and Lahore to escort him in his road. This Fir- 
man had been written at Kabul, on the 7th of the month of the first Jemadi. 

On Wednesday we marched seven kos, and encamped in the Perganna of Adampir. 
That day I had mounted before dawn, and setting out unaccompanied a little after 
mid-day, reached the banks of the Jamna. I went down the river keeping close along 
its banks, and on arriving over against Adampir, I caused an awning to be erected on 
an island? near the camp, and took a maajiin. I there made Sadik wrestle with Kilal. 
Kila] came on a challenge. At Agra he had excused himself from wrestling, pleading 
that he was fatigued from having just come off a journey, and asking a delay of twenty 
days. Forty or fifty days had now passed since the expiry of the time required. To- 
day he wrestled, being, now quite without excuse. Sadik wrestled admirably, and 
threw him with the greatest ease. I gave Sadik ten thousand tangas and a saddled 
horse, a complete dress, and a vest wrought with buttons, as a present. Although 
Kilal had been thrown, yet that he might not be quite disconsolate, I ordered for him 
also a complete dress, with three thousand tangas, as a gratuity. I issued orders that 
the guns and cannon should be landed from the boats, and that in the meanwhile a 
road should be made, and the ground levelled to admit of their moving forward.‘ In 
this station we halted three or four days. 

On Monday the 12th, we marched twelve kos, and halted at Korah.’ This day I 
moved in a Takhtrevan (or litter), After advancing twelve kos from Korah, we halt- 
ed at Karieh, one of the pergannas of Karrah.° Advancing eight kos from Karieh, we 
reached Fatehpir Aswah; and after marching forward eight kos from Fatehpir, we 
enenmped at Seril Midi. As I was halting here, about bed-time prayers, Sultan 
JiAleddin’? waited on ine to offer me his duty. He brought along with him his two 
YOing etre. 


1 Hatwann the Betatere ond tt hoke, Hewt Jatt 2 Perwanchs are royal letters. 
+ Asal: ! tree Hatet hewine to eross over from the Jumna to the Ganges. 
\ asede Ae EAtd, Mri Ine Aeaeer tt the feat: between the two rivers, on a small river that joins the 
Paap: 
hae Ar Ea, MANA RH Hie Gratien, below Mantkpdr. 
Spin Peddie Hee Ted WE Hie Meats rave off Princes. 
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Next morning, being Saturday the 17th, we marched eight kos, and halted at Dak- Feb. 27. 
daki, a perganna of Karrah, on the banks of the Ganges. 

On Sunday, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and Kfisim Hussiin Sultan, Naikhib Sale Joins his 
tan, and Terdikeh, waited on me at this station; and, on Monday, at the same sta- cae 
tion, Askeri also came and offered me his duty. All of them had come from the east~ Feb. 28. 
ward of the Ganges. I ordered that Askeri should march down the opposite bank of 
the river, with the troops that had arrived on that side; and that, whenever my army 

halted, he should encamp opposite to it on the other bank. 

While in this neighbourhood, intelligence reached us in rapid succession, that Sul- Sulan 
tan Mahmfid had gathered round him a hundred thousand Afghans; that he had de- Mehm'<'* 
tached Sheikh Bayezid and Baban, with a large army, towards Sirwir, while he him- 
self and Fateh Khan Sirwani occupied the banks of the Ganges, and were moving 
upon Chunar ;! that Shir Khan Sar, on whom I had bestowed marks of favour, to 
whom I had given several Pergannas, and whom I had left in a command in that 
quarter, had now joined these Afghans; that with some other Amirs he had passed 
the river, and that Sultan JilAleddin’s people, being unable to defend Benfres, had 
abandoned it and retreated. They exeused themselves by saying, that they had left a 
sufficient force in the Castle of Benares, and had advanced in order to meet the enemy 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

Marching from Dakdaki, we advanced six kos, and encamped at Kesar within three March 2 
or four kos of Karrah. I went and staid on board of a vessel. We halted two or three Ba" 
days at this station on account of a grand entertainment, which Sultan Jilaleddin gave Bebe is 

‘me. On Friday I went'to the palace of Sultan Jilaleddin, within the Fort of Karrah, {Kank 
where he entertained me as his guest, he himself placing some of the dishes before me. by Sultan 
After dinner I invested him and his sons with a Yekta? of cloth of gold, a jameh, and 
a nimcheh, and, at his desire, gave his eldest son the tifle of Sultan Mahmfd. 

After leaving Karrah, I rode on about a kos, and halted on the banks of the river 
Ganges. Shehrek had met me with letters from Maham, at the first station after I 
reached the Ganges. I now sent him back with my answers. Khwaijeh Kilan, Khwa- 
jeh Yahia’s grandson, had asked for a copy of the Memoirs which I had written. I had 
formerly ordered a copy to be made, and now sent it by Shebrek. , 

Next day we marched, and after advancing four kos, halted. I embarked in a boat March ¢ 
as usual, and, as the camp.did not move far, we arrived early. Soon after I took a 
maajain, still remaining on board. Khwajeh Abdal Shahid was in Niirbeg’s house ; 
we sent for him; we also sent and brought MGlla Mahmfid from Milla vili Khan’s 
house. After sitting some time we paseed over to the other side, and set some wrest- 
lers to wrestle. We directed Dost ¥ésin Khair to try his skill with the other wrest- 
lers, without engaging Sadik the great wrestler. These directions were contrafy to 
usage, as the custom is to wrestle with the strongest first. He wrestled extremely well 

' with eight different persons. 


March I. 


March 8. 


1 Chunar is a very strong hill-fort on the Ganges, about 18 miles west of Bendres. 
# The Yekta is a vest without a lining ; the jameh is a long gown ; the nimcheh, a vest that reaches 
only down to the middle. 
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ooo About afternesn prayers, Sultan Mubkemeed Bakhels come m a boat from the other 

Sankt ede of the river. He brought accounts of the rum ef the affairs of Mahmfid Khan, 

any {= the sum of Sultan Iekander,' whem the rebels hed dignified with the title of Sultan 
Maluntd. A scout whe hed gone cut from cur army hed already, about noon-day 
pravers, brought us news of the breaking up of the rebels. Between noon and after- 
meen prayers a letter hed arrived from Tajkhin Sairangkhini, which corresponded 
with the mfermation of the spy. Sultan Muhammed, cn his arrival, now detailed the 
whele particulars. It appeared, that the rebels hed come and laid siege to Chunir, 
and hed even made a slight attack; but that, on getting the certain hews of my ap- 
peach, they were filled with consternation, broke up mm confusion, and raised the siege ; 
that the Afghans, whe had passed over to Benires, had also retired in great confusion ; 
that two ef thesr beats sank im the passage, and that several of their men were drowned 
m the river. 

Eos ectmas- Next morning also, I embarked m 2 boat. When half-way down, I saw Ilsan Tai- 

Wari; war Seltan, and Tokkteh Bagha Seltan, whe hed diumeunted for the purpose of per- 
fermung the Kernmh,’ and were still standimg. I sent for the Saltans into the boat ; 
Tokhteh Bagha Seltam performed seme of bis enchantments* A high wind having 
risen, « began to ram. The violence of the wind induced me to eat a maajin. Al- 
theagh I had eaten 2 masjum the day before, I ent one also this day on reaching the 


camp. 
aren 2. Kext day we halted m our camp. 
Naw & On Tuesday we marched. Over aguinet Averd' there was a large verdant island. 

Having creesed im a boat, I rode round it en horseback, and, coming back in one watch, 
Beers again embarked m the boat. While riding on the bank ef the river, I came, without 
knowing it, on a steep precipice which hed been hollowed out below by the current. 
The moment I reached the bank it gave way, and began to tumble in. I instantly 
threw myself by a leap on the part of it that was firm. My horse tumbled in. Had 
I remained on the horse, I must inevitably have fallen in aleng with it. The same day 
I swam across the river Ganges for amusement. I counted my strokes, and found that 
I crossed over at thirty-three strokes. I then took breath, and swam back to the other 
side. I had crossed by swimming every river that I hed met with, the river Ganges 
alone excepted. On reaching the place where the Ganges and Jumna unite, I rowed 
over in the boat to the Piag* side, and at one watch and four geris,* we reached the 


camp. 
March 10. On Wednesday at noon, the army began to crees the Jumma. We had four hundred 


and twenty boats. 
aoe Oe Eten ee eee tele eee Seer ~ 
cresses the : 
Joma. 1 Sultan Iskander Lodi, the predecessor of Sultan Ibrahia. 


2 The Kornish is the Tiki and Persian mode of paying obeisance to 8 sovereign.—See Note, p. 106. 

+ Yedeh, which has already been repeatedly explained, as the power of bringing on wind, rain, and 
snow, by means of incantations. 

‘ I know no place of the mame of Averd. Perhaps it shoald be érdu, the comp. 

Tbe cone sirens ‘oaiec ts Pilg, ceopesty Tlaz a foasons place’ ok paiecimeaee oi the Hitec’: The 
fort of Allehabed is built at the conflux of the two rivers. 

* About half past 10 p.m. 
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On Monday the 4th, I marched frem the banks of the Jumna against Behar. Ha- March 15. 


ving advanced five kos, we halted at Lawain. I sailed down the river as I had been ac- again Be 
customed. The troops had continued passing till this day. I now directed the Jnr 
and artillery which had been landed at Adampir to be again embarked at Pidg, and 
sent forward by water carriage. Having reached our ground, we eset the wrestlers a- 
wrestling. Dost Yasin had an excellent wrestling match with Pehlevan Lahéri the boat- 
man. Dost succeeded in throwing him, but by great exertions, and with much difficulty. 
i bestowed complete dresses on both of them. Somewhat farther on is the Tiis,' a very 
swampy and muddy river. We halted two days at this station, for the purpose of dis- 
covering a ford, and of constructing a road. Towards night, we found a ford by which March 16 
the horses and camels could pass, but the loaded waggons could not cross on account a 
of its broken, stoney bottom. Orders were, however, given that exertions should be 
used, totransport the baggage carts across by that ford. 
On Thursday, having marched thence, I went in a boat as far as the point where March 18. 
the river Tis empties itself into the main river. At the point of juntion J landed, rode 
up the Tis, and returned about afternoon prayers to the camp, which, in the mean- 
time, had crossed that river and taken its ground. This day the army marched. six 
kos. 
Next morning we halted on the same ground. 3 March 19. 
On Saturday we marched twelve kos, and reached Nilabaér-Gang ; whence next morn- March 20. 
ing we marched, and having advanced six kos, halted above Deh. From thence we went ao he 
on seven kos, and reached Nanupfr. At this station Baki Khan arrived with his sons 
from Chunar, and paid his obeisance. 
. At this time a letter from Muhammed Bakhshi gave me certain information, that my 
wives and household had set out from Kabul. 
- On Wednesday I marched from that station, and visited the fort of Chundr ; the Vinits Chu. 
camp halted after having advanced about one kos beyond it. In the course of my a aes. 
march from Pigg, some painful boils broke out on my body. At this stage a Rimi’ 
administered to me a medicine, which had lately been found out in Rim. They boiled 
- the dust of pepper in an earthen pot, and exposed the sores to the warm steam, and 
after the steam diminished, washed them with the warm water. I did this. for two 
astronomical hours. At this station, a man said that in an island® close on the edge of 
the camp, he had seen a lion and rhinoceros.‘ Next morning: we drew a ring round the March 23. 
ground; we also brought elephants to be in readiness, but no lion or rhinoceros was 
roused. On the edge of the circle one wild buffalo was started. This day the wind 
rose very high, and the wind and dust occasioned a great deal of annoyance. Having 
embarked in a boat, I returned by water to the camp, which had halted two kos higher 
up than Benfres. In the jungle around Chunar, there are many elephants.’ We were Arrives a 
just setting out from this station, with the intention of @aving the sport of elephant hunt, eo. 
_ing, when Babi Khan brought information, that Mahméd Khan was on the banks of Mabmbd 
‘ occu. 
the 


1 The Tounse of Rennell 2 That is, an Ottoman Turk. Rim ie-“Purkey. + Aral. _ aks ofthe 
‘ Neither lions nor rhinoceroses are ever heard of now at Benares. The former might have been a S40 


tiger. 
5 No wild elephants are ever found now in that quarter, or nearer than the hills. 
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A. D. 1698. the river Sén.' I immediately convened the Amirs, and consulted them about attempt- 


March 28. 


March 30. 
March $1. 
A 1. 
ororal Af 
ghin chiefs 


ing to fall upon the enemy by surprise ; when it was finally settled, that we should ad- 
vance by very long marches without a moment's loss of time. Leaving that place, we 
marched nine kos, and halted at the Belweh passage. From this station, on the eve of 
Monday, the 18th of the month, I sent off Taher to Agra. He carried with him 
draughts for payment of the money, which I had ordered to be given as presents to the 
gueste who had come from Kabul. The same day I went on board of a boat. I em- 
barked before dawn, and having reached the place where the river Gimti, which is 
the river of Jénpir, forms a janction with the Ganges, I went a short way up it in 
the boat, and then returned back. Though it is a narrow little river, yet it has no 
ford, so that troops ate forced to pass it in boats, by rafts, and on horseback, or some- 
times by swimming. I visited and rode over the last year’s encampment, from which 


‘our troops had advanced to Jénpfir. A favourable wind having sprung up, and blow- 


ing down the river, they hoisted the sail of a Bengali boat, and made her tow the large 
vessel, which went very quick. The army, after leaving Bendres, had encamped, about 
a kes higher up.* Nearly two geris of the day were still left when we reached the 
camp, having met with nothing to delay us; the boats that followed us with most ex- 
pedition, came up about bed-time prayers. At Chunar I had given orders, that when- 
ever I travelled by land, Moghul Beg should measure the straight road with a mea- 
suring line, and that, as often as I embarked on a boat, Litfi Beg should measure along 
the bank of the river. The straight road was eleven kos, that along the river eighteen. 

Next day we remained at the same station. 

On Wednesday, too, I embarked on the river, and halted a kos below Ghazipiir. 

On Thursday, while at the last-meéntioned station, Mahmid Khan Lohani came and 
waited on me. The same day, letters came from Jilal Khan, Behar Khan Behari, 


tender their from Ferid Khan, Nasir Khan, and Shir Khan Sér, as well as from Aladul Khan Sir, 


sub 


March 2. 


Feb. 19. 


April 2. 


and from a number of the Afghan Amirs. This day, too, I received a letter from Abdal- 
aziz Mir Akhfir, dated at Lahore, the 20th of the latter Jemadi. The day on which 
this letter was written, Keracheh’s Hindusténi servant, whom I had sent from the 
neighbourhood of Kalpi, had arrived. Abdal-aziz’s letter mentioned, that he and others 
had advanced, as they had been ordered, and on the 9th of the latter Jemadi had joined 
my household at Nilab. Abdal-asis, after attending them as far as the.Chenib, had 
there separated from the- rest, and gained Lahore before them, from whence he had 
written the letter which I received. 

On Friday the army resumed its march, while I embarked on the river as usual, 
and having landed opposite to Chuseh,° at the encampment of the former year, where 
the sun had been eclipsed,‘ and a fast observed, I rode out and surveyed the place, and 
then went abroad again. Muhammed Zemin Mirza followed me into the boat, and 
at his instigation I took a maajim. The army encamped on the banks of the Kermnis. 
The Hindés rigorously avoid this river. The pious Hindés did not pass it, but em. 
barked in a boat and crossed by the Ganges so as to avoid it. They hold, that if the 
water of this river teuches any person, his religion is lost; and they assign an origin 

1 The Sosne of the mspe. 2 Higher probably than the junction of the Ganges and Gumti. 

3 There is a place called Chowsar at the mouth of the Kermnas, or Caramnama. 

* This must have been the eclipse of the 10th May 1528. A fast is enjoined on the day of an eclipse. 
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to its name! corresponding to this opinion. I embarked, and sailed a little way up 
the river, and then returning again, crossed over to the north side of the Ganges, and 
brought the boats close to the bank. Some of the troops amused us with different 
sports, and some of them wrestled. Saki Mohsin challenged four or five people to 
wrestle with him. One man he laid hold of and immediately threw; Shidman being 
the second, threw Mohsin, who was miserably ashamed and affronted. The professed 
wrestlers also came and wrestled. 

Next morning, being Saturday, I marched nearly at the first watch, for the purpose April 3. 
of sending on people to examine the ford over the Kermnis. I mounted, and rode for Sas 
about a kos up the river towards the ford, ,but, as the distance was considerable, I 
again embarked as usual, and reached the camp in a boat. The army encamped about 
a kos beyond Chiiseh. This day I again used the pepper remedy. It was a little too 
warm, so that my limbs were covered with blood, and I suffered much pain. A little 
farther on was a swampy rivulet. We staid next morning on the same ground, for the April 4. 
purpose of mending the road across it. 

On the eve of Monday, the Hindustani runner, who had brought Abdal-aziz’s rents 
was sent back with the answers. 

On Monday morning I embarked in a boat, but the wind being unfavourable, it was April >. 

necessary to track it. Last year the army had halted a long time at a station opposite 
to Bakeereh.? On arriving near it I crossed the river, and went over the ground. 
Steps had been formed on the bank of the river for the purpose of landing; they might 
be more than forty and fewer than fifty. The two upper steps alone were left; all the 
others had been swept away by the river. I embarked again and took a maajin, and 
having anchored the boat higher up than the camp, at an island,*® we made the wrest- 
lers try their skill. At bed-time prayers we returned to the camp. Last year I passed 
the river Ganges by swimming,‘ to view the very ground on which the army now 
encamped ; many went over it on horses and a number on camels. That day.I eat 
opium. 

Next morning, being Tueeday, Kerim Berdi, Mohammed Ali, Haider Kitabdar. kind April 6. 
Baba Sheikh, were sent out with a force of about a hundred chosen men, to 
intelligence of the enemy. While at this station, I directed the Bengal ambakeedor to 
write about three definitive propositions which I offered him. 

On Wednesday, Yunis Ali, whom I had sent to Muhammed ZemAn Mirsa! to sound April 7. 
his dispositions regarding Behar, returned, bringing back a shuffling answer. A man — 
belonging to the Sheikh-Zadehs of Behar arrived with a letter, which contained in- 
formation that the enemy had retreated and abandoned Behr. 


1 Kerm-ndsh, ruin of religion or sanctity. 
? Buxar, well known for the decisive battle, gained by the British troops under Sir Heotor Monro, in 
its esghbousioa 
S Aral. 


‘ Baber mentions, p. 406, that he had passed the Ganges by swimming for the first time. Perhaps 
he means the Ganges alone, as distinguished from the joint stream of the Jumna and Ganges. 

8 It will be recollected that Muhantmed ZemAn Mirza was the son of Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza, king of 
Khorasan. Baber at this time wished to bestow on him the government of Behar, which he does rot 
appear to have been eager to receive. 


A. D. 1529. 
April 8. 


April 10. 
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On Thursday, having written letters of protection, I sent them to the people ot 
‘Behar by Terdi Muhammed and Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, whom I ordered to set 


‘out, accompanied by some Tirki and Hindu Amirs, and by the bowmen, to the num- 
‘ber. of two thousand men. Having made Khwijeh Murshid Iraki, Diwan of the Sir- 


kar of Behar, I sent him along with Terdi Muhammed. Next morning, Muhammed 
Zeman Mirza having consented to go, petitioned for several things through Sheikh 
Zein and Yunis Ali, and particularly requested a few troops to reinforce him. Some 
troops were appointed to serve under him, and he took others into his service. 

On Saturday, the lst of Sh&bin, we marched from this station, where we had re- 
mained encamped for three or four days; and the same day I rode out, and, after sur- 
veying Bhujpdr' and Bahia, rejoined the camp. Muhammed Ali and the officers who 
had: been sent out in search of intelligence, defeated a body of Pagans by the road, 
and reached a place where Sultan Mahmid had been. Sultan Mahmid was attended 
by about two thousand men; but, on hearing of the approach of our advanced guard, 
was seized with consternation, killed two of his elephants, and went off with precipi- 
tation. One of his officers, whom he had sent out in advance, was met and attacked 
by about twenty of our troops, and being unable to maintain his ground, his people 
fled ; several of them were dismounted and taken prisoners ; one of them had his head 
cut off, and one or two of their best men were taken and brought in alive. 

. Next morning we marched, and I went on board of a boat. At this stage I be- 
stowed on Muhammed Zeman Mirza a full dress of honour from my own wardrobe,’ a 


. dagger and belt, a charger, and the umbrella.? He bent the knee, and did me homage 


for Behar ; and having fixed the revenue payable into the private treasury‘ from the 
Sirkar of Behar at one crore and twenty-five laks,’ I gave the charge of it to Mur- 
shid Iraki, as Diwan. 

On Thureday, we marched from that station, and I embarked in a boat. I made all 
the boats be ranged in regular order. On my arrival, I directed the boats to set sail, 
and to form in order close to each other. More than half the breadth of the river was 
left unoccupied. Although all the ships were not collected, as some places were shal- 


‘low and.others deep, as in some places the current was rapid, while in others the 


water was still, we were unable to make the greater part of them keep their proper 
distances. A crocodile® was discovered within the ring of the boats ; a fish the size of 
a-man’s thigh, leapt so high out of the water for fear of the crocodile, that it fell into a 
boat, where it was taken and brought to me. On reaching our station, I gave names 
to the different shipe. The old great Baberi, which had been finished before the war 
with Rana Sanka, I called Asiish.’ This same year, before I joined the army, Araish 
Khan had built a vessel, and presented it to me as a peshkesh. On going on board of 
her, I had directed a scaffolding to be raised in her, and bestowed on the vessel the 
name of Araish.’ In the ship which Sultan Jilaleddin had given me as peshkesh, I had 


1 Bhujpir, the Boujepour of Rennell, lies on the right bank ef the Ganges, below Buxie. 
* Siropa Khaseb. 

8 Se ene ee eee ee 

* Khalseh. 5 About £32,000. The geriali is the rourd-mouthed crocodile. 
7 The Repose. * The Elegant. 
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caused a large scaffolding to be raised, and I now directed another scaffolding to 
be erected on the top of that. I called her the Gunjaish.! Another small bark, used 
us a vessel of communication, which was sent on every business and occasion, got the 
name of Fermiaish.* 

Next morning, being Friday, I did not march. All the preparations and arrange- April 16. 
ments for Muhammed Zeman Mirza’s departure being completed, he separated from spree sia 
us, and encamped a kos or two off, for the purpose of proceeding on his expedition to battle. 
Behar. The same day, he came and had his audience of leave. Two spies, who came 
from the Bengal army, informed me that the Bengalis, under the command of Makhdum 
Alim, were separated into twenty-four divisions on the banks of the river Gandek, and 
were raising works of defence. A body of Afghans, under Sultan Mahmiid, who had 
wished to send away their families and baggage, had not been suffered to do it, and 
had been compelled to accompany the army. Instantly on receiving this intelligence, 
as there was some probability of a general action, I dispatched orders to Muhammed 
Zemin Mirza, forbidding him to march, and sent forward Shah Iskander, with only 
three or four hundred men, to Behar. 

On Saturday, a messenger from Diidé, and his son Jilal Khan Behar Khan, gavcd April 17. 
in my camp. It appeared that the Bengalis had watched them with a jealous eye. ee 
After having given me notice of their intentions, that I might expect their arrival, answer from 
they had come to blows with the Bengalis, had effected their escape, crossed the river, ve 
and reached the territory of Behar, whence they were now on their way to tender me 
their allegiance. The same day, I sent word to the ambassador of Bengal, Ismael 
Mitah, that there was great delay on the part of his court, in answering the three 
articles which had formerly been given to him in writing, and which he had forward- 
ed. That he must, therefore, dispatch a letter, requiring an immediate and categorical 
eanswer ; that if his Master had really peaceable and friendly intentions, he could find 
no difficulty in declaring so, and that without loss of time. _ 

On Sunday eve a messenger arrived from Terdi Muhammed Jeng-Jeng, by whom Recover 
I learned, that on the morning of Wednesday, the 5th of Shaban, his advanced guard Beb 
had arrived on one side of Behar, whereupon the Shekdar (or Collector) had instant- 
ly fled by the opposite gate, and made his escape. 

On Sunday I marched from that station, and halted in the Perganna of Ari.* Here 45411 18. 
we received information, that the army of Kherid‘ was encamped at the junction of Sends an_ 
the Ganges and Sirt,° on the farther side of the river Sirf, where they had collected dor with 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty vessels. As I was at peace with Bengal, and had eds 
always been the first to enter into any understanding that had a tendency to confirm Bengal. 
a friendly state of things, though they had not treated me well in placing themselves 
right in my route, yet, from a consideration of the terms on which I had long been with 
them, I resolved to send Milla Muhammed Mazhib along with Ismael Mita the am- 


Avril 14. 


1 The Capacious. * The Envoy. 
* Arrah of Rennell, which lies north of the Son or Soane. 
‘ Kherid appears to have cluded the country on both sides of the Gogra, near Sekanderpur, and 
thence on its left bank down to the Ganges. 
5 The Sird, or Sirjoo, is the Gogra after its junction with the Sirjoo above Oud. The Gogra iteelf has 
the name of Sisji, or Sirjew, before it leaves the mountains. 
3 F 


A. D. 1529. 


April 19. 


April 21, 


April 22. 


April 24. 
April 25. 


April 26. 


April 28. 
Visits Ari 
and Munfr. 
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bassador of Bengal; and it was settled that the Milla should have leave to return 
baek to:me, after making the same three proposals that I had formerly offered. 

‘On Monday the ambassador of Bengal came to wait on me, when I sent him no- 
tice that he had leave to return. It was at the same time intimated to him, that I 
would be guided entirely by my own pleasure in moving backwards or forwards, as 
seemed best, for the purpose of quelling the rebels wherever they-were to be found, but 
that his master’s dominions should sustain no injury or harm; either by land or water ; 
that as one of the three articles was, that he should order the army of Kherid to leave 
the tract in which I was marching, and return to Kherid, I was willing to send some 
Tarks to accompany them on their march; that I would give the Kherfd troops a safe- 
conduct, and assurances of indemnity, and suffer them to go to their own homes. If he 
refused to leave the passage open, and neglected to ‘listen to the remonstranees which 
I made, that then, whatever evil fell on his head, he must regard as proceeding from 
his own act ; and he would have himself only to.blame for any unpleasant cireumstance 
that occurred. 

On Wednesday I bestowed the usual dress of honour. on Ismael Mita, the Bengal 
ambassador, and gave him presents and his audience of leave. 

- On Thursday I sent Sheikh JemAli to Dida, and his son Jilal Khan, with letters of 
protection, and a gracious message. The same day a servant of Maham! arrived, who 
had parted with my ay at Depali, on the other side of Bighe-Sefa. He brought 
letters from them. 

On Saturday, the ambassadorof Irak, Murad Korchi Kajer,? had an audience. 

On Sunday, having delivered suitable presents to the. care of Malla Muhammed Mav- 
hib, he took leave. 

On Monday, I sent Khalifeh and some other Amirs, to examine in what place the 
tiver could be passed. 

On Wednesday, I again sent Khalifeh to examine the ground between the two rivers. 
I rode out to the south, nearly to Ari, for the purpose of examining the beds: of water- 
lilies. While I was riding about among them, Sheikh Karen brought me. some fresh 
seeds of the water-lily. They bear a perfect resemblance to fresh pistachios, and have 
a very pleasant taste. The flower, which is the Nilofer,? the Hindust&nis call Kawel- 
Gakeri; its seeds they call Dfidah. As they informed me that the Sén was near at 
hand, we rode to see it. In the course taken by the river Sén ‘below this, there are a 
number of trees, which they say lie in Munir.‘ The tomb of Sheikh Yahia, the father 
of Sheikh Sherf Munir, is there. As we had come so far, and come so near, I passed the 
Sén, and going two or three kos down the river, surveyed Munir. Having walked 
through its gardens, I perambulated the Mausoleum, and coming to the banks of the 
Sdn, bathed in that river.. Having said my noon-day prayers earlier than the stated time, 
{returned back to join the army. Some of our horses were knocked up in consequence 
of their high condition ; so that we were forced to procure others, and left some persons 


1 Maham was Humaiin’s mother. 

2 The Kajers are the Turki tribe, to which the present Persian royal family belong. 

3 The Lotus. 

4$Yhe Munir best known, lies on a river that joins the Kermnassa, in the upper part of its course. 
The Munir here spoken of, was probably some village dependent on the other. 
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behind, with instructions.to bring together the horses that were worn. out, to take care 
of them, allow them time to rest, and bring them back at leisure.. Had we not given 
these orders, we would have lost many horses. I had given orders, on leaving Munir, to | 
count the paces of a horse from the banks of the river Son to the camp. They amounted 
to twenty-three thousand one hundred, which is equal to forty-six thousand two hun- 
-dred paces, amounting to eleven kos! anda half. From Munir to the river Sén is about 
half a kos, so that the whole distance we travelled in returning was twelve kos. As in 
maoving from place to place, in order to see the country, we must have gone fifteen or 
sixteen kos, we could not in all have ridden much less than thirty kos this day. About 
six Geris of the first watch of the night? were past, when we returned to the camp.. 

On the morning of the same Thursday, Sultan Janid Birlas arrived with the troops April 29. 
from Jonpir. I showed him marks-of my great dissatisfaction, upbraided him ‘with ;* ae 
his delay, and did not salute him.' I, however, sent for Kazi Jia, whom I embraced. tops from 

That: same day I called the Amirs, both Tirki and Hindu, to a council, and took sie a - 
their opinion about passing the river. It was finally settled that Ustad Ali should force a pas- 
plant his cannon, his Feringi pieces and swivels,’ on a rising ground between the Ganges the Sid, or 
and Sirt, and also keep up a hot fire with a number of matchlock-men from that post ; 9°8™ 
that a little lower down than the junction of the two rivers, opposite to an island, 
where there were a namber of vessels collected, Mustafa, on the Behar side of the 
Ganges, should get all his artillery and ammunition in readiness, and commence a 
cannonade ; a number of matchloek-men were also placed under his command; that . 
Muhammed Zeman Mirza and others, whe were appointed for the service, should take 
their ground behind Mustafa to support him ; and that overseers and inspectors should 
be appointed to attend Usta Ali Kili and Mustafa, for the purpose of overlooking the 
pioneers and labourers employed in raising batteries, placing the guns, and planting 
the artillery, as well as for superintending the men who were occupied in transporting 
the ammunition and warlike stores, and in other necessary works; that Askeri, and 
the Sultans and Khans named for the duty, should set out expeditiously, and pass the 
Siri, at the Ghat‘ of Haldi, in order that, when the batteries were completed, they 
might be in readiness to fall upon the enemy, who might thus be attacked in different 
quarters at the same time. Sultan Jinid, and Kazi Jia, having informed me that there 
was a ford eight kos higher up, I appointed Zerd-ri to take one or two boatmen, and 
accompanied by Sultan Janid’s men, and Mahmid Khan, and Kazi Jia’s people, to 
proceed in search of the ford, and to cross over if it was found passable. Our people 
had a report, that the Bengalis intended to place a party at the ford of Haldi, for the 
purpose of guarding it. We received letters from the Shekdar of Iskanderpiir’ and 
Mahmfid Khan, that they had collected about fifty vessels at the passage of Haldi, and 


1 The kos being 4000 paces. If we take the pace of two feet and a half, this would make Be 8 kos 
nearly a mile seven furlongs and thirty-three yards. 
2 Nearly half past eight p.m. 5 Zerbzin. 
- .4 The Ghat of Haldi seems to have been a passage over the Gogra. The Ghat on a river is the land- 
ing place on the bank. 
5 Iskanderpur, the Secunderpour of Rennell, stands on the right bank of the Gogra, about 20 miles 
above its junction with the Ganges. 
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A. D. 1529. had hired boatmen, but that the sailors had been struck with a panic upon hearing. 


May 3. 


' May 4 


a report that the Bengalis were coming. As there was still a chance of effecting a 
passage over the river Siri, without waiting for the people who had gone to look for 
the ford, on Saturday I called the Amirs to a council, and told them that from 
Iskanderpfir! Chitermik, as far as Oud and Behraj, the whole river Siri was full of 
fords ; that my plan was as follows: to divide my army into six bodies ; to make the 
chief force of it cross in boats at the Haldi passage, and advance upon the enemy, so 
as to draw them out of their entrenchments, and keep them occupied until Usta Ali 
Kali and Mustafa* could cross the river and take post with the guns, matchlocks, fe- 
ringis, and artillery; that I myself would pass the Ganges with Usta Ali Kili, and 
remain on the alert, and in perfect readiness for action; that as soon as the great 
division of the army had effected their passage, and got near the enemy, I should com- 
mence an attack on my side, and cross over with my division ;* that Muhammed Ze- 
man Mirza, and those who were appointed to act with him on the Behar bank of the 
Ganges, were at the same time to enter into action, and to support Mustafa. Having 
made these arrangements, and divided the army to the north of the Ganges into four 
divisions, and placed it under the command of Askeri, I ordéred it to advance to the 
ford of Haldi. One of the divisions was under the immediate command of Askeri, 
and was composed of his servants; another was commanded by Sultan Jilaleddin 
Sherki; the third was composed of the Sultans of the Uzbeks, Kasim Hussain Sultan, 
Bikhab Sultan, Tang Itmish Sultan, Muhammed Khan Lohani Ghazipiri, Siki Baba 
Kishkeh, Kurbmish Uzbek, Kurban Cherkhi, Hussain Khan, with the Deria Khani- 
ans. The fourth division was under the conduct of Masi Sultan, and Sultan Junid 
Birlas, who had with them the whole army from Jonpiir, to the number of twenty 
thousand men. Proper officers were appointed to get the whole of these divisions 
mounted and in march that same night, being Sunday eve. 

On the morning of Sunday the army began to pass the Ganges.‘ I embarked and 
crossed over about the first watch. The third watch was past when Zerd-ri, and 
those who had accompanied him to search for the ford, returned without having found 
it. They brought word, that by the way they had met the boats, and the detachment 
of the army which had been ordered up the river. . 

On Tuesday we marched from the place where we had crossed the river, advanced 
towards the field of action, which is near the confluence of the two rivers, and en- 
camped about a kos from it. I myself went and saw Usta Ali Kili employed in firing 
his feringis and artillery. That day, Usta Ali Kili struck two vessels with shot from 
his feringi, and sank them. Having dragged on the great cannon towards the field of 
battle, and appointed Mulla Gholam to forward the necessary preparations for plant- 


1 Iskanderpir being a common name, Chitermik, probably the name of some neighbouring village, is 
added to discriminate it from the others. 
2 It will be recollected, that Ali Kali was to cross the Gogra above its junction with the Ganges, while 


Mustafa was to cross the Ganges below its junction with the Gogra. ® 
3 Baber's division was to cross over under cover of Ali Kili’s fire, and Muhammed Zeman Mirza, 


under that of Mustafa. 
* They passed from the right to the left bank of the Ganges, preparatory to crossing the Gogra. 
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ing it, and left him some yesawels! and officers to assist him, I embarked in a boat and 

went to an island opposite to the camp, where I took a maajfin. While I was under 

the influence of the maajin, they brought the boat near the royal tents, and I passed 

the whole night aboard. This night, wsingular occurrence happened. About the third Singular 
watch of the night, an alarm was given by the boat-people. I found that my servants 
had each of them laid hold of some piece of wood belonging to the ship, and were 
calling out, ‘“ Strike him, strike him.” The vessel Fermdish, in which I slept, was 

close by the Asdish, on board of which was a tenkit&r,? who, as he waked from his sleep, 

saw a person that had laid hold of the ship Asdish, and was endeavouring to climb up 

her side. The tenkitér struck him with a stone on the head. The unknown person, 

while in the act of falling from above into the water, let fly a blow with his sword at 

the tenkitér, and wounded him a little. The man made his escape in therriver. This 

had produced the alarm. The night that I left Munir, one or two of my tenkitars had 
chased a number of Hindustanis who had come-near my vessel, and took two of their 
swords and a dagger, which they brought in. Almighty God preserved me— 


Let the sword of the world be brandished as it may, 
It cannot cut one vein without the permission of God. 


The following morning, being Wednesday, I went aboard of the Gunjaish, and ha- May 5. 
ving approached the place where they were firing the artillery, I allotted to every one 
his particular daty. I dispatched about a thousand men, under the command of Au- 
ghan Berdi Moghul, with orders to ascend the river for two or three kos, and use every 
endeavour to cross it. While they were on their march, not far from Askeri’s camp, 
they fell in with twenty or thirty Beng&li vessels which had crossed the river and 
landed a number of infantry, with the intention of making a sudden attack on one of 
our divisions. Our men charged at full gallop, threw them into confusion, put them 
to flight, took some prisoners, whose heads they cut off, killed and wounded a num- 
ber of others with their arrows, and seized seven or eight of the vessels. The same 
day, the Bengalis landed from a number of vessels, near Muhammed Zeman Mirza’s 
quarters,> and made an attack on him. He, on his part, received them with great 
firmness, put them to flight, and pursued them ; the men of three vessels were drowned, 
and one vessel was taken and brought to me. On this occasion, Baba Chehreh par- 
ticularly exerted himself and signalized his bravery. I ordered Muhammed Sultan 
Mirza, Yekkeh Khwajeh, Yunis Ali, Aughan Berdi, and the body which had previ- 
ously been appointed to pass the river, to make use of the seven or eight ships which 
Aughan Berdi aud his men had taken, to row them over during the night while it was 
dark, and so cross the river. 

The same day, a messenger arrived from Askeri with information that his army had Passage of 
now all crossed the river, and that early next morning, being Thursday, they would ty 
be ready to fall upon the enemy ; I immediately issued orders, that all the rest of our 
troops who had effected their passage, should co-operate with Askeri and fall upon the 


' The yesawel is an officer who carries the commands of the prince, and sees them enforced. He has 


a staff of office. 
2 A confidential servant. 3 On the Ganges, below its junction with the Gogra. : 


A.D. 1529. 
. with notice that the bullet was ready to be discharged,' and that he waited for in- 
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enemy, in conjunction with him. About noon-day prayers, a person came from Usta 


structions. I sent orders to discharge it, and to have another loaded before I came up. 

About afternoon prayers I embarked in a small Bengali boat, and proceeded to the 
place where the batteries had been erected; Usta discharged a very large stone bullet 
once, and fired the feringis several times. The Bengalis are famous for their skill in 
artillery. On this occasion, we had a good opportunity of observing them. They do 
not direct their fire against a particular point, but discharge at random. The same 
afternoon prayers, | ordered that some vessels should be rowed right up the river Siri, 
in front of the enemy. The persons appointed to row the boats, without any hesitation, 


though unsheltered, rowed up about twenty vessels. Orders were given to Ishan 


May 6. 
Osa of 
the enemy. 


Taimir Sultan, Tokbteh Bagha Sultan, Baba Sultan, Aréish Khan, and Sheikh Ku- 
ren, to proceed to the spot where the vessels were, and to guard them. I then left the 
place, and reached the camp in the first watch of the night. 

Towards midnight, news came from the ships that had been collected higher up the 
river, that the detachment ordered on the service had advanced as directed ; that while 
the ships which had been collected were moving according to orders, the Bengali ships 
had occupied a narrow pass in the river and engaged them; that one of the boatmen 
had his leg broken by a shot, and that they found themselves unable to make their 
way. 

On Thursday morning, I received intelligence from the men in the batteries, that 
the ships which were higher up the river were all sailing down, and that the enemy’s 
whole cavalry had mounted, and were now moving against our troops, who were ad- 
vancing. I set out with the utmost expedition, and repaired to the vessels which had 
passed up by night. I dispatched a messenger full gallop to Muhammed Sultan Mirza,* 
and the detachment which had been appointed to pass, with orders for them to cross 
without delay, and to join Askeri. I ordered Ishin Taimur Sultan and Tokhteh 
Bigha Sultan who were protecting the vessels, to lose no time in croseing.. Baba 
Sultan had not yet reached the appointed place. On this occasion, Ishan Taimur Sul- 
tan embarked with about thirty or forty of his servants in a boat; they swam over their 


-horses by the side of the boat, and so effected a passage; another boat got across after 


him. On seeing that the.firat party had landed, a large body of Bengali infantry 
marched down to attack them. Seven or eight of Ishin Taimur Sultan’s men mounted 
their horses, rode out to meet them, and kept them occupied in skirmishing, drawing 
them on towards Ishan Taimur, till he was prepared. This gave Taimur Sultan time 
to mount and maké ready, and in the meantime the second boat had also come across. 
He now set upon the large body of infantry with thirty or thirty-five horse, and put 
them to flight in grand style, distinguishing himself in several respects ; first, by the vi- 
gour aud celerity with which he crossed over before all the rest ; and next, by advancing 
with a handful of men to charge a numerous body of foot, which he threw into con-° 


1 At this period the Asiatics were fond of artillery of huge size, as the Turks still are. The operation 
of loading was performed very slowly. 


¥ Probably from the Ganges. 3 On the Gogra, between Baber’s position and Askeri's. 
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fasion and. defeated. Tokhteh Bfigha Sultan also passed the river, and the vessels now 
began to cross in uninterrupted succession. The Lahéris and Hindistanis also began 
to pass separately, some by ewimming and others on bundles of reeds, each shifting 
for himeelf. 

On observing what was going on, the Bengali ships, which lay opposite to the bat- 
teries down the river, began to flee. Derwish Muhammed Sarban, Dost Ishek-Agha, 
Nir Beg, and numbers of our troops now passed, opposite to the batteries. I dis- 
. patched a messenger to the Sultans, to desire them to keep together in a body such ds 
had crossed, and that as the enemy’s army drew near, they should take post upon its 
flank, and skirmish with them. The Sultans accordingly formed such as had crossed, 
into three or four divisions, and advanced towards the enemy. On their approach, 
the enemy pushed forward their infantry to attack them, and then moved from their 
position to follow and support their advance. Koki arrived with a detachment from 
Askeri’s division on the one side, and the Sultans advancing on the other direc- 
tion, they both charged. They fell fariously on the enemy, whom they bore down, 
taking a number of prisoners, and, finally, drove them from the field. Koki overtook 
one Basant Rao, a pagan of rank, and having unhorsed him, cut off his head. Ten 
or fifteen of his-people, who threw themselves upon it, were killed on the spot. Tokh- 
teh Bigha Sultan signalized his valour by pushing on, and engaging the enemy hand 
to hand. Dost Ishek-Agha! also showed great intrepidity. Moghul Abdal Wahab 
and his younger brother likewise distinguished themselves. Although Mognet could 
not swim, he yet eontrived to get across in his corslet. 

My own ships were still behind. I sent orders for them to come up. The Firmf&ish 
came first, and having gone on board of her, I crossed, andsexamined the position of 
the Bengilis; after which I embarked in the Gunjaish, and made them pull up the 
river. Mir Muhammed Jalebén having informed me, that higher up, the river Siri 
afforded more favourable situations for passing, I gave orders for the troops to pass 
with all speed by the passages which he mentioned. While Muhammed Sultan Mirza, | 
and the other officers who had been ordered-to cross, were effecting their passage, 
Yekeh Khwijeh’s vessel sank, and Yekeh Khwajeh went to the mercy of God. I be- 
stowed his retainers and government on his younger brother, Kasim Khwijeh. 

About noon-day prayers, while I was bathing, the Sultans waited on me. I praised 
their conduct in high terms, and led them to indulge hopes from my favour and good 
opinion. Askeri, too, came at the same time. This was the first time that he had seen 
service, and it afforded a favourable omen. That night, as the camp equipage was not 
yet come over, I slept in a platform on the Gunjaish. 

On Friday we halted at a village called Gundneh, in the government of Kherid, in May 7. 
the perganna of Nirhan,’ to the north of the Sirf. 

On Sunday, I dispatched Koki with his party tozvards Hajipfir,’ for the purpose of May 2. 
procuring information. Shah Muhammed Maarif, on whom I had conferred great 
favours when he had waited on me last year, and on whom I had bestowed the coun- 


' The chamberlain. 


? The Nurhun of Rennell, situate below Iskanderpir, on the left bank of the Gogra. 
3 Hajipiir stands opposite to Patna, on the Ganges. 
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A. D. 1538. try of Sarun, had conducted himeelf to my satisfaction on several occasions. He had 
twice engaged his father, and had defeated and taken him. When Sultan Mahmiid 
took Behar by stratagem, Baben and Sheikh Bayezid marched against him. He then 
saw nothing left for it but to join them. About this time I had received several letters 
from him, and various confused reports respecting him were current. As soon as As- 
keri had passed at Haldi, he came at the head of his men, waited upon Askeri, and 
joined him in his operations against the Bengalis. While I remained at this station he 
waited on me, and tendered his services. 

Baben and =» _We now learned by successive messengers, that Baben and Sheikh Bayezid intend- 

Bayezid ed to cross the river Sirwu. At the same time an unexpected piece of news came 

Coste from Sambal. Ali Yfsef, who was in command there, had employed himself in redu- 
cing the country to order, and in introducing regularity into the government. He and 
a person who acted as his physician, both died on the same day. I ordered Abdalla 
to proceed to Sambal, for the purpose of maintaining order and good government in 

May l< that country; and on Friday, the 5th of Ramzan, he accordingly took leave, and set 
out for it. 

At the same time I received a letter from Chin Taimur Sultan, informing me that 
several of the Amirs who had been appointed to accompany my household from Kabul, 
would not be able to attend them. Muhammedi and some others had gone on a plun- 
dering expedition a hundred kos off along with the Sultan, and had inflicted a severe 
chastisement en the Balfiches. I sent notice through Abdalla to Chin Taimur Sultan, 
that Sultan Muhammed Duldi, Muhammedi, and several Amirs and officers in that 
quarter, .had orders to join him in Agra, and remain there in readiness to march against 
the enemy in whatever dérection they showed themselves. 

May 17. On Monday the 8th, Jilal Khan, the grandson of Deria Khan, to meet whom I had 
sent Jemali Khan, arrived with a number of his chief. Amirs, and waited on me. The 
same day Yahia Lohani, who had previously sent his younger brother to tender his 
services, having been re-assured by a gracious letter which I wrote him, came and was 
introduced. As seven or eight thousand Lohani Afghans had come in hopes of em- 
ployment, to keep them in good humour, I set apart one kror! from the Khaleeh or 
imperial revenue of Behar, of which sum I gave fifty lake? to Mahmid Khan Lohini ; 
the rest I granted to Jilal Khan, who hed orders to levy another kror for my service. 
Malla Gholém Yesawel was dispatched for the purpose of receiving this money. 1! 
bestowed the government of Jonpir on Muhammed Zeman Mirza. 

Wednes- On Thursday eve, one Gholam Ali, a servant of Khalifeh, who, before Ismael Mita 

oo. May returned to his court, had carried the three propositions, in company with Abul Fateh, 

The Ben- a servant of the Prince of Mongir, returned along with Fateh, bringing letters from 

ens *ceP* the Prince of Mongir,? and Hassan Khan Leshker the vizir, addressed to Khalifeh. 

peace. They assented to the three propositions, took upon themselves to act for Nasret Shah,‘ 
and proposed that a peace should be concluded. As this expedition had been under- 


1 About £25,000. : 2 About £12,500. 
3 A famous city in Behar on the Ganges, considerably below Patna. It was now held by a Shahzaceb 
or prince. 


4 Nasret Shah, it “-ll be recollected, was King of Bengal. 
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taken for the purpose of punishing the rebellious Afghans, of whom many had gone 
off and disappeared, many had come in and entered into my service, while the few that 
still remained took shelter among the Bengalis, who had undertaken to answer for 
them ; and, as the rainy season too was now close at hand, I wrote in return, and sent 
my acceptance of the terms of peace, along with the articles above mentioned. 

On Saturday Ismiel Jilwani, lawel Khan Lohani, Aulia Khan Usterani, with five May 22 
or six other Amirs, waited on me, to tender their submission. 

The same day “I presented Ishin Taimur Sultan, and Tokhteh Bfgha Sultan, 

‘ with a sword and belt, a dagger for the girdle, coats of mail, dresses of honour, and 
Tipchak horses. To Ishan Taimur Sultan, I gave thirty laks' from the Perganna of 
N&rnil, and to Tokhteh Bigha Saltan, thirty lake from the Perganna of Shemsabad, 
for which they knelt, and offered their duty.’ 

On Monday the 15th, having accomplished all my objects on the side of Bengal and May 24. 
Behar, I marched from our station on the banks of the Sirf and the vicinity of Be>e ae 
Kondneh, in order to check the hostilities of Raben and Sheikh Bayezid, who were stil] returc. 
refractory. After marching two stages, the third, on Wednesday, brought us to the May 96. 
passage of Choupareh Chitermfik, at Sekanderpir. That same day our people began to 
busy themselves in crossing.’ Intelligence arrived again and again, that the insurgents 
had passed the Sirfi and Goger, and were marching towards Luknow. _ 

In order to check their progress, I appointed, out of my Tirki and Hindust&ni of- Violent 

ficers, Sultan Jilaleddin Sherki, Ali Khan Fermuli, Tardikeh Nizim Khan, Sali Ka- “"™ 
rimsh Usbek, Karban Cherkhi, Hussain Khan Deria-Khani, who took leave on Thurs- 
day eve. That same night after the Terdwikh-prayers,* when about five Geris of the 
second watch were past,5 the clouds of the rainy season broke, and there was suddenly 
such a tempest, and the wind rose so high, that most of the tents were blown down. 
I was writing in the middle of my pevilion, and so suddenly did the storm come on, 
that I had not time to gather up my papers and the loose sheets that were written, be- 
fore it blew down the pavilion, with the screen that surrounded it, on my head. The top 
of the pavilion was blown to pieces, but God preserved me. I suffered no injury. The 
books and sheets of paper were drenched and wet, but were gathered again with much 
trouble, folded in woollen cloth, and placed under a bed, over which carpets were 
thrown. The storm abated in two geris.© We contrived to get up the Toshek-Khana’ 
tent, lighted a candle with much difficulty, kindled a fire, and did not sleep till morn- 
ing, being busily employed all the while in drying the leaves and papers. 


On Thursday I crossed the river. May 37. 

On Friday I mounted and rode round Kherid and Sekanderpfir. The same day I May 38. 
received Abdalla and Baki’s letters, announcing the taking of Luknow.° -pericell 

On Saturday I sent forward Koki with his party, for the purpose of reinforcing Baki. May 29. 

1 About £7500. 9 Or rather did homage, had not the expression a feudal air. 

3 The river Gogra. 


* The Terdwikh are certain prayers said late at night, during the Ramzan. 

> That is after 11 o'clock at night. This storm marks the setting in . the rainy monsoon. 
* About three quarters of an hour. 

7 The Toshek-Khana, was the store-room, in which the clothes, daspets, &c. were kept. 

* By the enemy. 


8c ‘ 
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A. D. 1529. On Sanday I dispatched Sultan Junaid Birlés, Hassan Khalifeh, Milla Apak’s men, 


May 30 


May 31. 


June I. 


May 22. 


and the brother of Momin Utkeh, with orders to proceed antes Baki, and to use all 
their endeavours to forward the service till my arrival. 

The same day, about afternoon prayers, I bestowed a dreas of honoar from my own 
wardrobe, and a Tipchak horse, on Shah Muhammed Maaréf, and dismissed him. In 
the same manner as last year, I had given Sarun as an assignment to him and Kund- 
leh, for the purpose of supporting and paying the wages of the archers, I now gave 
Ismiel Jilwani an allowance of seventy-two lake! out of Sirwar, bestowed on him a 
dress of honour from my own wardrobe, and a Tipchak horse, and dismissed him. 
To Dawel Khan Loh&ni, and the bedy of men that accompanied him, I also gave 
assignments on Sirwar, and they took leave. [¢ was settled, that each of them should 
always leave his son or younger brother in Agra, to await my orders. 

It had been agreed with the Bengalia, that they should carry, by way of Termhani, to 
Ghazipfr, the Guajaish and Araish, with two Bengali ships which I had selected from 
among those that had fallea into my hands in Bengal. I ordered the Fermiish and 
the Asaish to sail up the Sirf along with the camp. 

Having accomplished all my views in Behr, and on. the Sirf, on the Monday, 
after erossing at the passage of Choupareh Chitermuk, I marched up the Siri towards 
Oud, keeping close along the banks of the river. After a march of ten kos, we en- 
camped on the banks of. the Sira, hard by a place called Kilireh, dependant on Fateh- 
par, in which there were extremely beautiful gardens, embellished by running streams 
and handsome edifices; we particularly admired the number of Mango trees, and of 
richly coloured birds of various kinds, Having rested some days, I directed the army 
to march towards Ghazipar.? Ismael Khan Jilwani, and Ilawel Khan Lohani, asked 
leave to visit their native country, after whieh they promised to repair to Agra. I 
agreed to give them leave at the ead ef one month.® 


A number‘ of.our troops being overtaken by night, lost their way, and went to the 
great tank of Fatehpir. Some men were dispatched to bring in such of the strag- 
glers as were near at hand, while Kuehek Khwajeh was sent to stay all night at the 
tank, and in the morning to bring back with him to the camp such troops as had 
halted there. We marched thenee early in the morning; in the middle of the march 
T embarked ia the Asiish, and we were pulled up to the camp. By the way, a son of 
Shah Muhammed Diwaneh, who had been sent by Baki with letters for Khalifeh, met 
us, and gave an accurate statement of the transactions at. Luknaw. It appears, that 
on Saturday, the 18th of Ramzan, the enemy had made an attack, but could effect no- 
thing. During the assault, some hay that had been collected, being set on fire by the 
fireworks, turpentine, and other combustibles that were thrown on it, the inside of the 
fort became as hot as an oven, and it was impossible to stand on the parapet, and con- 
sequently the fort was taken. Two or three days afterwards, on hearing of my TERE, 

1 £18,000, which may seem small, while £720,000, supposing the laks to be of rupees, <—_ 
large. ; 


? On the Ganges. 
3 Here my Persian manuscript closes. The two additional fragments ere given from Mgr 


matuacript alone, and, unluckily, it is extremely incorrect. 
4 This fragment is from Mr Metcalfe’s MS., folio 166, page 1. — 
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the enemy marehéd towards Dilmu.' This day also, we advanced ten kos, and hait- 
ed hard by a village named Jalisir, in the perganna of Sikri, on the banks of the river 
Sira. 


On Wednesday’ we continued in the same station, to rest our cattle. Many came June 2. 
in with reports, that Sheikh Bayezid and Baben had crossed the Ganges, and intended 
to push on with their troops, and fall upon the territories of Jon (pir) and Chunar. The 
Amirs were summoned, and a council held. It was arranged that Muhammed Zeman 
Mirza, Sultan Jinid Birlis, who had got the government of Chunar and some other 
pergannahe in exchange for Jonpur, Mabmiid Khan Lohani, Kazi Jia, and Taj Khan 
Serangkhani, should march, and prevent the enemy from reaching Chunfr. 

Next morning, being Thursday, we marebed early, left the river Sird, and having June 3. 
advanced eleven kos, and passed Persera, encamped on the banks of the river Perserii.2 R*** 
Here I assembled the Amira, and held 2 consultation ; after whieh I appointed Ishin 
Taimér Sultan, Muhammed Sultan Mirsa, Tekhteh Bighe Salten, Kasim Hussain 
Sultan, Nakhfib Sultan, Mozeffer Hussain Sultan, Kasim Khwajeh, Jaafer Khwé- 
jeh, Khwiajeh ZAhid, Khwijch Jaa Beg, with the servants of Askeri, and Kuehik 
Khwajeh ; and from among the Amirs of Hind, Alim Khan Kalpi, Malekdéd Kerrisi, 
and Randi Surwani, te proceed towards Dilmu in pursuit of Baben and Bayesid, or- 
dering them: instantly to separate from the army, and to follow the enemy with all cele- 
rity. I pnrifted myself in the Perserfi. I and those whe were along with me took a 
number i es ae lights to a piece ef frame-work, which was then moved along 
the water.‘ 

On Friday we encamped. on one of the branches of this Perseri. It was a very Junes 
amall stream. To obviate the incomvenierce arising from the passing and repassing 
of the troops, we made a dam higher up, and ceustructed a place ten by ten,‘ for the 
purpose of bathing ; we passed the eve of the 27th at this same station. ; 

Next morning we left this stream and encamped, after passing the river Tousin.* Phases ise 

On Sunday too, we encamped on the banks of the same river. oe 

On Monday the 29th, we halted on the banks of the Tousin, This night, although rae 
the weather was not quite favourable, a few persoms got a sight of the moon, and bore ae 
testimony to the faet, in preaence of the Kazi.’ This fixed the end of the month. 

Next day, being Tuesday, we set out, after we had said the prayers of the Id.° Having june ¢. 
marched ten kos, we halted within one kos. ef Taek, on the banks of the Gfimti.? To- 


1 Dilmd, or Dalmow, on the Ganges, south-east of Bareilli. 

2 This fragment is from Mr Metcalfe’s MS., folio 166, p. 2. 

9 After leaving the Siré or Gogra river, Baber marches west, and comes on the Perseri:, the Sarjoo of 
Arrowsmith, which seems to be chiefly formed by branches coming eff froma the Gogra below Morfd- 


gange. 

‘ This mode of fishing is still practised in India. 5 About twenty feet square. 

* The Tousin, or Tonse, is a branch from the Gogra, coming off above Fyzabad, and joining the Sarjii 
or Perserh, below Azimpar. 

’ This being the month of Ramzan, the great Fast of the Mubammedans, they were anxious to see 
the new moon of Shewal, when it concluded. 

® The great festival on the conclusion of the Fast of Ramzan. 

? Baber always denominates the Gumti, Goi. _ 


- 
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A.D. 1599. wards noon-day prayers, I took a maajiin with —— Zin, Milla Shehab, Chand 


June 9. 


June 10. 


Pasees the 
Ganges. 


Reaches 
Korah. 


June 17. 


June 19. 


Amir— 
(Tdrki verse.)—They dropped in by threes, and twos, and ones. 


Derwish Muhammed, Yunie Ali, and Abdalla, were also there. ane wrestlers 
amused us with wrestling. 

On Wednesday we continued to halt on the same ground. About fiction time! I 

took a maajin. Taj-Khan, who had gone to keep the Sherki Princes from Chunar, 
returned this day. We had a wrestling match. The champion Oudi, who had arrived 
some time before, tried his skill with a Hindustani wrestler who was there, and threw 
him. I bestowed fifteen laks? on Yahia Lohani in Siri, by way of allowance; clothed 
him in a complete dress of honour, and gave him leave. 
' Next morning we marched eleven kos, passed the river Gumti, and halted on the 
banks of the same river. Here we learned, that the party of Sultans and Amirs who 
had been sent on the expedition, had reached Dilmu; that they had passed first the 
Ganges, and afterwards the Jumna, in pursuit of the enemy; that they had taken 
Alim Khan along with them, had followed the enemy for many kos with great keen- 
ness, and having left the latter river, after three marches, had returned to Dilmu. 
This day, most of our troops passed the Ganges by a ford. Having sent the camp- 
equipage and troops across, I eat a maajfiin lower down than the ford, on an island. 
We halted on the spot where we passed the river, to give time to such as had not cross- 
ed to come over. That same day Baki Tashkendi arrived with his troops, and was 
introduced. 

Advancing two marches from the Ganges, we halted in the neighbourhood of Ko- 
rah,° on the banks of the river Rind. From Dilmu to Korah is twenty-one kos. 

On Thursday we marched early from our ground, and halted before the perganna 
of Adampur. We had previously sent one or two persons to Kalpi, to bring what- 
ever boats might be there, for the purpose of following after the enemy. The evening 
we halted there a few boats arrived, and a ford over the river was discovered. The 
camp being very dusty, and at some distance from the river, I slept on an island, 
where I remained for several days, day and night. For the purpose of gaining accu- 
rate information regarding the enemy, I dispatched Baki SheghAwel with a few troops‘ 
across the river, to procure intelligence of the enemy. 

Next day, about afternoon prayers, Jamaa, a servant of Baki, arrived with informa- 
tion, that he had routed one of Sheikh Bayezid and Baben’s outposts, killed Mobarek 
Khan Jilw&ni, an officer of some note, with a number of others, and cut off some heads, 
which he sent, with one living prisoner. He gave a circumstantial narrative of the 
particulars of this defeat, and of all that had happened. 

The same night, being the eve of Sunday the 18th, the river Jumna rose, so that we 
could not remain in the tent, which in the morning had been aes on the island; we 


1 Chasht. : 3 £3750. 

* Korah, or Corah, lies between the Ganges and Jumna rivers. Arrowamith, I suppose by a mistake 
of the pen, places it on the Riride, instead of the Rind. 

* Midogi—perhaps boatmen. 
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were therefore obliged to remove to another island a bow-shot off, where I took up my 
quarters in another tent that was pitched. 
On Monday, Jilal Tashkendi arrived from the Sultans and Amirs who had gone on June 2!. 
the expedition. Immediately on discovering some men of their left wing, ‘Baben and 
* Sheikh Bayezid had fled from the pergannah of Mahfbeh. As the rains had set in, 
and as we had been for five or six months engaged in various expeditions in the field, 
so that the horses and cattle of the troops were worn out, I sent notice to the Sultans 
and Amirs who had been detached, to inform them that I should remain a few days 
in Agra and that vicinity, to wait their arrival. The same day, about afternoon prayers, 
I gave Baki Sheghawel and his party leave to go home. To Misi Maarff Fermali, 
who had come and offered me his allegiance when the army was passing the Siri 
on its return, I gave a perganna of thirty lake! out of Amerhar for his support, a com- 
plete dress of honour* from my own wardrobe, ane a horse with its saddle, and dis- 
missed him to Amerhar. 
Having settled everything in this quarter, on tussle ore after about one geri of painp vat 
the fourth watch was past,’ I set out post for Agra. ae 
Next morning, after having ridden sixteen kos, I passed the noon in a perganna de- June 22. 
pendent on Kalpi, called Bilader; whence, after resting our horses, we set out at even- 
ing prayers. This night we rode thirteen kos, and at the end of the third watch‘ halt- June 23. 
ed at the tomb of Bhau Khan Sirwini, in Sougandpiir, one of the pergannas of KAlpi. 
Having mounted early, by noon prayers, I had advanced seventeen kos, and at mid- 4prrives 
night reached the garden of Hesht Behisht at Agra. at Agra. 
Next morning, being Friday, Muhammed Bakhshi and some others came and paid June 26. 
me their respects, after which I went into the castle and visited the Begums, my pa- 
ternal aunts. A native of Balkh had prepared some melon beds. A few of the melons 
which had been preserved, were now presented to me, and were very excellent. I had 
set a few vine-plants in the garden of Hesht Behisht, which I found had produced very 
fine grapee. Sheikh Kuren also sent me a basket of grapes, which were very excel- 
lent. I was truly delighted with having produced such excellent melons and grapes*® 
in Hindustan. | 
It was Sunday at midnight when I met Maham.* I had joined the army on the June 27. 
10th of the first Jemadi. It was an odd coincidence that she had also left Kabul the saousry 21. 
very same day. 
Thursday, the Ist of Zilkadehy was the day on which the Peshkeshes or tributary J»!y & 
offerings were made to Hfiimiifin and Maham in the great Hall of Audience, on a grand 
levee day. The same day we dispatched a servant of Faghfar the Diw&n, accompa- 
nied by a hundred or a hundred and fifty hired porters, to bring melons, grapes, and 
other fruits from Kabual. : 


3 £7500. 3 Siropa. > Half past three a.m. 

* Three o'clock in the morning. 

® Melons are now cultivated by the commonest gardeners all over Hindustan, and form part of the 
food of all ranks. This valuable present seems to be due to Baber’s activity of mind. Grapes, too, are 
found in most gardens of any consequence. 

* A name of endearment, which Baber gave to his favourite wife, the mother of Hamaidn. 


A. D. 1529. 


July 10. 


July 11. 


(onapiracy 
of Abdal- 


a 
AZZ. 


July 18. 


July 22. 


July 26. 


Disaffection 
of Rahim. 
dad. 


August 12. 
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On Saturday the 3d, Hindu Beg, wha had arrived witk an escort from Kabul, 
whence he had been sent for immediately on the death of Ali Yieef, arrived and was 
introduced. . . 

His&m-ed-din Khalifeh, having arrived fram Alwar, aleo waited on me this day. 

Next morning, being Sunday, Abdalla, who had been sent to Termhali} in conse- 
quence of the death of Al Yasef, returned back.. 

From the men who had come from Kabul, we learned.that Sheikh Sherif Karabéghi, 
whether fram the evil suggestions of Abddi-asiz, or from mere attachment ta him, 
ascribing to ws tyraany that never had heen exeressed, and offences never committed, 
had written cartifieates, to which he had eompelled the Imams to affix their names, and 
had sent copies of these certificates, to different cities, in hopes of exciting commations ; 
that Abdal-aziz, too, had disobeyed several orders which he had received, had been 
guilty of uttering several most unbecoming expressions, and ef doing some. most im- 
proper acts; on these accounts, on Sunday the ]1th, I sent Kamber Ali Arghén, to 
apprehend and bring tothe presence Sheikh Sherif, the Imiams of Lahore, and Abdal- 
aziz. 

On Thursday the 15th, Sultan Taimur arrived from Tejawer and waited on me. 
The same day the champion Sadik, and Oudi, had a great wrestling match. Sadik 
threw Oudi with great ease, whick vexed him extremely. 

On Monday the 19th, having given Moraid Korchi, ae Kezelbash ambassador, a 
wide-dagger, clothed him is a suitable dress of honour, and — him a present of twe 
hundred thousand tankehs, I gave him leave to return. 

At this time, Syed Mehdi arrived from Gualidr, and taformed us of the revolt of 
Rahimdad. Shah Mabammed, the seal-bearer, a servant of Khalifeh’s, had been sent 
by him to Rahimdad with a letter of advice. Shah Muhammed went, and in a few 
days returned with Rahimdad’s som, but he himself did net choose to come. In order, 
however, to lull our suspicions asleep, Niir Beg came, and having preferred the same 
requests that Rahimdad had formerly made, actually gained Firmans comformable to 
his wishes.. When the Firméns were on the point of being dispatched, one of Rahim. 
dad’s servants arrived, and gave us information that he had himself been sent for the 
purpose of effecting the escape of the son, aad that the father had not the least inten- 
tion of coming. Om getting this intelligence, I wished instantly to have proceeded 
against Gualidr. Khalifeh, however, requested that he might be permitted to address 
one other letter of advice to Rahimdad, as probably he would submit peaceably. She- 
hab-ed-din Khosyou wes sent to carry this remonsérance. 

‘ On Thursday, the 7th of the month, Mehdi Khwijeh* arrived from Etawa. On 
the day of the Id, I bestowed on Hindu Beg a complete dress® from my own wardrobe, 
a sword and -belt enriched with precious stones, and a Tipchak horse. To Hassan 
Ali, who was one of the most eminent among the Chaghatai Turkomans, I gave s 
Siropé (or complete dress of honour), a side-hanger adorned with jewels, and a per- 
ganna of seven laks.‘ 


1 He had been sent to Sambal on the occasion mentioned. Termhani is mentioned p. 420. 
_ © This Mehdi Khwajeh was Baber’s son-in-law. ® Siropa. 

* About £1750. The rate used for reducing Baber’s crores and laks to English money, may some- 
times appear to reduce them too much ; and yet it is probably near the truth. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 936. 


On Tuesday the 3d of Moharrem, Sheikh Muhammed Ghus came out of Gualiar 4.v.1829. 
with Shehab-ed-din Khosrou, as intercessor for Rahimdad. As this man was a humble “Pt: 7: 
and saintly personage, I forgave,-on his account, the offences of Rahimdad, and sent 
Sheikh Kuren and Nir Beg to receive the surrender of Gualiér. 


Sept. 7th, 


f 426) 


CONCLUDING SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


BABER’S MEMOIRS. 





From the first days of the year 986 of the Hejira, Baber’s Journal ceases, and no frag- 


A.D. 1529. ments have been found of any later date. Whether he composed Memoirs, or wrote 


dakhshan, 


which is 
attacked by 
Said Khan. 


Raber's 
anxiety. 


any journal of the remaining fifteen months of his life, is uncertain. The state of his 
health, which was rapidly declining and much broken, probably diminished his usual 
activity. The silence that prevails among historians, regarding the remaining events 
of his reign, may justify a belief, that no Journal was written, or at least none pub- 
lished. In the course of the year 936, Himaitin, who appears to have been anxious 
to be near the seat of empire, probably from being aware of his father’s declining 


health, suddenly left his government of Badakhshan, which he intrusted to the care of 


Sultan Weis, and set out for Hindustin by way of Kabul. At Kabul, he had a con- 
ference with his brother, Kamran Mirza, who had just arrived from Kandahar, after 
which he proceeded on towards Agra. 

He had scarcely left Badakhshan, when Said Khan of Kashghar, who is said to have 
been invited by Sultan Weis and the other Amirs that were in the country, leaving 
Reshid Khan in Yarkend, marched into Badakhshan. Hindal Mirza, on hearing of 
his approach, threw himself into the fort of Zefer, in which he defended himself for three 
months with so much vigour, that Said Khan was compelled to raise the siege. 

In the meanwhile a report reached Baber, that Said Khan had gained possession of 
all Badakhshan. The unwelcome intelligence that daily arrived from that quarter 
preyed upon his mind, and helped to impair his declining strength. He sent instruc- 
tions to Khalifeh to set out in order to recover Badakhshan ; but that nobleman, who 
was Baber’s prime minister, knowing probably that the orders were dictated by Hi- 
maifiin’s mother, who had a great ascendency over Baber, and who wished to remove 
from court a powerful enemy of her son, found means to excuse himself. Similar 
orders were then sent to Hiimfifin, whose government Badakbshin was, but that 


~ 


' 
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prince also declined engaging in the expedition, under the pretence that ins affection 

for his father would not permit him to'remove se far from the presence. Mirza Sule- 

man, the son-in-law of Sultan Weis, was then dispatched, with instructions to assume Mirza Sule- 
the government, of the country; and was at the same time furnished with letters for min st ‘ 
Said Khan, complaining of his dgyression. Before reaching: Kabul, Suleman heard. of shin. 
Said’s retreat; he, however, prosecuted his journey; and received charge of the coun- 

try from Hindal, who set out for Hindustan; and the civil wars that followed the. 

death of Baber enabled Suleman! to keep possession of :Badakhshin, which was long 

held by his posterity. 

Himaiin reached Agra neither sent for nor expected, but the affection of his father, Mines of 
and the influence of his mother, procured him a good reception. His offence was for- Himiite. 
gotten, and, after remaining some time at court, he went to his government of Sambal. 

When he had resided there about six months, he fell dangerously ill. His father, whose 
favourite son he seems to have been, was deeply affected at this news, and gave direc-: 

tions for conveying him by water to Agra. He arrived there, but his life was despaired 

of. When all hopes from medicine were over, and while several men of skill were 
talking to the emperor of the melancholy situation of his son, Abul Baka, a person- 

age highly venerated for his knowledge and piety, remarked to Baber, that in such a 

case the Almighty had sometimes vouehsafed to receive the most valuable thing pos~ 

sessed by one friend, as an offering in exchange for the life of. another. Baber exelaim- 

ing, that of all things, his life was dearest to Himaiin, as Hiimaifin’s was to him, and Baber de- 
that, next to the life of Hamiaidin, his own was what he most valued, devoted his life peag . 
to Heayen as a sacrifice for his son’s. The noblemen around him entreated him to re his son's. 
tract the rash vow, and, in place of his first offering, to give the diamond taken at Agra, 

and reckoned the most valuable on earth : that the ancient sages had said, that it was 

the dearest of our worldly possessions alone that was to be offered to Heaven. But he 
persisted in his resolution, declaring that no stone, of whatever value, could be put in 
competition with his life. He three times walked round the dying prince, a solemnity 

similar to that used in sacrifices and heave-offerings,* and retiring, prayed earmeatly'to 

God. After some time he was heard to exclaim, “ I have borne:it away ! I have borne 

it away!” The Musulman historians assure as, that H{imaiéin almost immediately: 

began to recover, and that, in proportion as he recovered, the health and strength of: 

Baber visibly decayed. Baber communicated his dying instructions to Khwajeh Kha- Mines of 
lifeh, Kamber Ali Beg, Terdi Beg, and Hindu Beg, who were then at Court, com- >*"- 
mending Hfimaiin to their protection. With that unvarying affection fer his family, 

which he showed in all the circumstances of his life, he strongly besoeght Himiiiin to 

be kind and forgiving to his brothers. HimaAitin promised, and, what in euch circum- - 
stances is rare, kept his promise. The request which he had made to his nobles was 

heard, as the requests of dying princes generally are, only as a signal. for faction. ee at 


Court. 


! See Abulfazl in the Akbernameh, the Tarikhe Khafi Khan, Ferishta, &c. 
2 It is customary among the Musulmans, as it was among the Jews, to waive presents of money or 
jewels thrice round the head of the person to whom they are offered, on particular occasions, as on be- 


trothings, marriages, &c. There is supposed to be something sacred in this rite, which averte misfor- 
tunes. 
88 
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Khwajeh Khalifeh had conceived a strong dislike to HiimAiiin, in consequence of some 
cireumstances which are not explained, so that the court of the expiring conqueror 
‘became the scene of intrigue and cabal. Khalifeh, as prime minister," possessed the 
chief-authority among the Tarki nobles. He did net wish that the succession should 
be in the ehildren of Baber, and had pitched on Mehdi Khwajeh, Baber’s son-in-law, 
as his suctessor. Mehdi Khwajeh was a brave, but extravagant, and wild young man, 
and had long been closely connected with Khalifeh.' When it was known that Khali- 
- fet was in his interest, and intended to raise him to the throne, the principal men in 
the army lost no time in paying their court to Mehdi KhwAjeh, whose succession was 
regarded .as secure, and. who began to affect the deportment of a sovereign prince. 
Everythmg seemed to promise that he was to be the Emperor of Hindustan, when 
suddenly, he was ordered by Khalifeh to remain in his own house under a puard. 
Anecdote of The cause of this sudden change has escaped the researches of Abulfaal and Khafi 
Khwijeb, Kian. Itia explained, however, by a well-informed historian, who relates the anecdote 
om the authority of his father:——“ It s0 happened,” says he, “ that Mir Khalifeh had 
gone. te see Mehdi Khwijeh, whom he had found im his teat. Nebody was present but 
Khelifeb,; Mehdi Khwijeh, and my father Muhammed Mokins. Khalifeh had scarcely 
sat down an itstent, when Baber, who was at the last extremity, suddenly sent for him.. 
When he left the tent, Mehdi Khwiajeh accompanied him to the door, to do him ho- 
nour, and to take leave of him, and stood in the middle of it, so that my father, who 
followed, but, out of respect, did not push by him, was immediately behind. The young 
man, who was rather flighty and harum-scarum, forgetting that my father was pre- 
sent, aa-‘sdon as Khalifeh was fairly gone, muttered to himeelf, ‘ God willing, I will 
soon Hay ef your hide, old boy |’ and, turning round, at the same instant saw my 
father. He was quite confounded, but immediately seizing my father’s ear, with a 
convulsive eagerness, twisted it round, and said hurriedly, ‘You, Tajik! The red 
tongue often gives the green head to the winds.’ My father having taken his leave and 
left the tent, sought out Khalifeh, and remonstrated with him on his line of conduct ; 
telling btm, that ip violation of his allegiance, he was taking away the severeignty 
from Muhammed Hiimaifin and his brothers, who were aceomplished princes, to be- 
stow it on the eon of a stranger; and yet how did this favoured man behave? He then 
repeated what had passed just as it happened. Khaltfeb, on the spot, sent off an ex- 
' press for Haméidn, and dispatched a body of Yesdwels, or special messengers, to Mehdi 
Kb’wajeh te inform him that the king’s orders were, that he should instantly retire to 
his ewn house. The young man had now sat down to dinner, whieh was still before — 
him. The Yesdwoels communicated their message, and forced him away. Mir Khe- 
iifeh then issued a proclamation, prohibiting all persons from resorting to Mebdi Khwa- 
jeh’s house, or traitsag upon him ; while Mebdi Khwijeh himself received onlers not to 
appear at Court.”* 
Baber, in the midst of these intrigues, with which he was probably unacquainted, 


1 His title was Nisim-ed-din Ali Khalifeh. 

$ For the. fragment of the anonymous history from whence this extract is made, and which contains 
the Memoirs of Hindustan, from Baber’s invasion of that country down to the beginning of Akber’s 
reign, I am indebted to Captain William Miles of the Bombay establishment. The author calls his 
father Muhammed Mokim Hervi (of Herat). His own name I have not been able to learn. 
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successful inroads than skilful campaigns. But he showed a genius and a power of 
observation which, in other circumstances, would have raised him to the rank of the 
most accomplished commanders. As he had the sense to perceive the errors which he 
committed in his earlier years, so, with the superiority that belongs to a great mind, 
conscious of its powers, he always readily acknowledges them. His conduct, during 
the rebellion of the Moghuls at Kabul, and the alarm of his army in the war with 
Rana Sanka, bears the indigations of the most heroic magnanimity. The latter per 
riod of his life is one uninterrupted series of success. 

But we are not to expect in Baber that perfect and refined character which belongs 
only to modern times and Christian countries. We sometimes see him order what, 
according to the practice of modern war, and the maxims of refined morality, we should 
consider as crue] executions. We find him occasionally the slave of vices, which, even 
though they belonged to his age and country, it is not possible to regard in such a man 
without feelings of regret. We are disappointed to find one possessed of so refined an 
understanding, and so polished a taste, degrading both, by an obtrusive and almost ridi- 
culous display of his propensity to intoxication. It may palliate, though it cannot 
excuse this offence, that it appears to have led him to no cruelty or harshness to his 
servants or those around him, that it made him neglect no business, and that it seems 
to have been produced solely by the ebullition of high spirits in his gay and social tem- 
per. We turn from Baber, the slave of such vices, which probably hastened on a 
' premature old age, and tended to bring him to an early grave, and view him with more 
complacency, encouraging, in his dominions, the useful arts and polite literature, by 
his countenance and his example. We delight to see him describe his success in rear- 
ing a new plant, in introducing a new fruit-tree, or in repairing a decayed aqueduct, 
with the same pride and complacency that he relates his most splendid victories. No 
region of art or nature seems to have escaped the activity of his research. He had cul- 
tivated the art of poetry from his early years, and his Diwan, or collection of Turki 
poems, is mentioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of his country. Of 
this work I have not been able to learn that any copy exists. Many of the odes in it 
are referred to in his Memoirs, and quoted by the first couplet. A few specimens of 
his Persian poetry are aleo given, which show much of that tersertess and delicacy of 
allusion so much admired in the poets whom he imitated. His Persian Mesnevi, which 
he published by the name of Mabeiin, I have never met with, though Abulfaz] speaks 
of it as having a great circulation; nor have I seen his versification of the tract of 
Khwajeh Ehrar, which has been already mentioned.’ He aleo wrote a work on Pro- 


1 Abulfazl, in the introduction to the Akbernameh, quotes a few of his Persian verses with approba- 
tion. The following quatrain is not unhappy in the original :— 


Though I am not related to Dervishes, 
Yet I am devoted to them heart and soul. 
Say not that the state of a prince is remote from that of a Dervish, 
Though a king, I am the Dervish’s slave. 
He also gives the following elegant Matlaa— 
I know that separation from thee were my death, 
Else might I tear myself from this city. 
But, while my heart is encircled with the locks of my beloved, 
I forget the world and its cares. 
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sody and some smaller productions, which he sometimes alludes to in his Memoirs. He 
was skilful in the science of music, on which he wrote a treatise. But his moet re- 
markable work is, undoubtedly, the Memoirs of his own Life, composed by him in the 
Turki tongue. The earlier part of them is written with great spirit, and the whole 
bears strong characteristics of an ingenious, active, and intelligent mind. No history, 
perhaps, contains so lively @ picture of the life and opinions of an eastern prince. 
The geographical descriptions which he gives of his hereditary kingdom, and of the 
various countries which he subdued, have, what such descriptions seldom possess, not 
only great accuracy, but the merit of uncommon distinctness. The Memoirs, however, 
will be found of unequal value, according to the periods of which they treat. Some 
years, particularly in the later periods of his life, present little more than a dry chro- 
nicle of uninteresting events, probably written down as they occurred, and never re- 
written, as the earlier period certainly have been. It probably was his intention to 
have connected the whole, and completed them in the same strain of happy narrative 
that runs through the first half of them, a design which it is to be regretted that he 
did not live to execute. 

A striking feature in Baber’s character is, his unlikeness to other Asiatic princes. 
Instead of the stately, systematic, artificial character, that seems to belong to the 
throne in Asia, we find him natural, lively, affectionate, simple, retaining on the throne 
all the best feelings and affections of common life. Change a few circumstances ari- 
sing from his religion and country, and in reading the transactions of his life, we might 
imagine that we had got among the adventurous knights of Froissart. This, as well as 
the simplicity of his language, he owed to his being a Tirk. That style which wraps 
up 8 worthless meaning in a mist of words, and the etiquette which annihilates the 
courtier in the presence of his prince, were still, fortunately for Baber, foreign to the 
Tfrki race, among whom he was born and educated. 

Upon the whole, if we review with impartiality the history of Asia, we shall find 
few princes who are entitled to rank higher than Baber in genius and accomplish- 
ments. His grandson Akber may perhaps be placed above him for profound and 
benevolent policy. The crooked artifice of Aurengz%b is not entitled to the same dis- 
tinction. The merit of Chengiz Khan, and of Tamerlane, terminates ia their splen- 
did conquests, which far excelled the achievements of Baber : but in activity of mind, 
in the gay equanimity and-unbroken spirit with which he bore the extremes of good 
and bad fortune, in the possession of the manly and social virtues, so seldom the por- 
tion of. princes, in his love of letters, and his success in the cultivation of them, we 
shall probably find no other Asiatic prince who ¢an justly be placed beside him. 


FINIS. ° 


ERRATA. 


Page xvi. l. 5 from bottom, for Tibat-Balti, rend Tibet-Balti. 
xliv. 1. 27, for Vochau, read Vochan. 
liii. L. 20, for till death, read till his death. 
vi. L 4 from the bottom, for Baikar, read Baikra. - 
ib. 13 from bottom, for art. Taimur, read art. Timour. 
Iviis L. 17, for Aderbil, read Ardebil. . 
7, on the in, for A.D. 899, read A.H. 899. 
10, L. 9 from the notes, for Isan, Doulet Begum, read Isan-Doulet Begum. 


17, note 1, for de puis, read depuis. 
ib. note 2, for states, rcad estates. 
18, 1. 8 from the notes, for Uzin Hussan, read Uzin Hassan. 

22, L 17, fer that prince’s eldest son, read his own eldest son. 

29, L 9 from the notes, for Khultan, read Khutlan. 

49, note 3, for Abdal le, read Abdalla. 

50, 1. 7 from the bottom, for Ibrahim, read Abraham. 

55, 1. 5, for that prince’s eldest son Muhammed Sultan. Jehingtr-Shahrokh Mirza conferred, &c. 

read that prince’s eldest son, Muhammed Sultan Jehangir. Shahrokh Mirza conferred, &c. 

61, 1. 2 from the notes, for to hills, read to the hills. 

64, note 6, add perhaps Kanbai. - 
78, 1. 4 from the bottom, add on the margin, March 1500. 

83, L. 21, for circumstance, read circumstances. i 

90, 1. 5 from the notes, for nor, read or. 

95, 1.9 ——_________ for reverse, read reserve. 

99, 1.10 Jor Mahmid, read Muhammed. 

101, note 2, for Boslan, read Bostan. 
.113, 1. 4 from the bottom, for him, read them. 

137, 1. 16, for lake, the three, read lake, and the three. 

138, note 6, for raweid, read rawend. 

142, note 2, for Sefid Roh, read Sefid Koh. 

147, 1. 22, for flowery, read flowering. 

— Note 5, for Rag-rewin, read Reg-rewin. 

450, L. 11, for Daragha, read ha. 

152, Note 1, 1. 5, for Sihabend, read Siahbend. ~ 

158, 1. 24, dele the. 

164, L 16, for in, read on. 

167, Note, for Korchie, read Korchi. 

170, 1. 1, for Gurkam, read Gurkan. 

178, 1. 12, at the end of the line, for a comma, psd a fall point. 

193, Note 1, for Amanitatis, read Amenitates. 

231, Note 1, for Makar, read Mukur. 

234, Note 6, for Rawask, read Rawash. 

236, Note 2, 1. 3, for of the Moghuls, read of the Moghul. 

270, Dele Note 2, and substitute, Khost lies N. or NW. of Dour, on the Kurram ; Anderab 

SW. of Badakhshan. 

277, 1. 10 from the Notes ; for Gher Jhawels, read gherghawels (pheasants). 

954 ¢ fon the lols 0 i weds 

327, 1. 20, for coco, read coco-nut-tree. 

330, last line, for gradiflorum, read grandiflorum. 

355, L 23, for after a few days’ repentance, read after a few days, repentance, &c. 

361, Note 1, line 5, for Mekkan, read Mekka. 

368, Note 4, for £350, read £250. 

369, On the margin, at beginning of paragraph, éasert April 3. 

396, L 1, for singe, read : 

404, 1. 16, insert a comma the word, unaccompanied. 

429, 1. 16. for or, read of. 

430, 1. 22, for seems, read seem. —~ . 
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